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SCHILLER  said  that  for  actors  pos- 
terity has  no  wreaths,  that  immortal 
fame  comes  only  to  the  creator,  not  to  the 
mere  interpreter. 

The  ordinary  actor  is  indeed  but  the 
interpreter  of  other  men's  ideas;  but  in 
the  work  of  a  dramatic  artist  like  Richard 
Mansfield  there  is  so  much  creative  gen- 
ius, so  much  of  the  illuminative  quality, 
the  distinction,  the  imagination,  of  the 
creative  interpreter,  that,  after  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  humanity  overtakes  him 
and  his  mortal  part  is  dust,  his  memorial 
will  be  something  besides  a  tradition  of 
greatness,  fading  gradually  into  oblivion: 
— his  name  will  live,  his  creations  will  be 
part  of  dramatic  history,  kept  in  vivid 
Sgrateful  memo^.    ^ 

Richard  Mansfield  is  not  only  the  most 
important  figure  on  our  stage  to-day,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of 
our  time.  His  work  as  an  actor  is  full  of 
intellectual  power  and  dignity,  but  it  is 
all  infused  with  the  subtile  and  alluring 
influence  of  his  peculiar  temperament. 
Many  actors  have  the  mysterious  quality 
which  we  call  magnetism.  Mansfield 
has  it  in  full  measure,  but  his  magnetism 
is  unlike  that  which  influences  us  in 
others.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he 
is  thoroughly  unique. 

His  method  and  his  style  are  his  own. 
Not  the  least  of  his  virtues  is  his  disre- 


gard of  theatrical  traditions.  He  calls 
no  man  master.  He  is  mentally  so  strong 
that  he  has  taken  his  own  course,  inde- 
pendent of  praise  or  blame. 

It  is  a  great  gain  to  go  to  the  theater 
and  find  a  method  of  interpretation  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  been  expected.  It 
is  a  gain  to  have  one's  mind  stimulated, 
one's  imagination  fired,  and  to  have  new 
aspects  of  life  and  of  art  presented  in  an 
original  as  well  as  brilliant  manner. 
Majisfield  makes  his  audiences  think  as 
well  as  observe  and  enjoy. 

The  occasional  opposition  he  has 
aroused  is  a  tribute  to  his  power  rather 
than  a  proof  of  defeat.  And  the  inequal- 
ities sometimes  observed  in  his  work  are 
due  to  his  temperament.  Such  a  man 
would  be,  of  course,  a  man  of  varied 
mood;  and  this  variation  of  mood  might 
vary  his  interpretation  of  a  certain  char- 
acter. Who  that  has  seen  his  marvelous 
impersonation  of  Richard  IH.  has  ever 
seen  him  play  it  twice  alike  in  every 
minute  detail  ?  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
in  **  Richard  III.,"  from  the  weird,  ghost- 
haunted  sleep  to  the  battie  and  death- 
scene,  a  cumulation  of  impressive  acting 
which  had  seldom  been  paralleled  upon 
our  stage.  The  struggles  of  the  valiant, 
despairing  king  were  fierce  and  terrible. 
His  yielding  to  the  dread  Conqueror  was 
slow   and   desperate.     He  grew  weaker 
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and  weaker,  but  his  indomitable  spirit 
upheld  him.  Finally  he  fell,  but  only  to 
rise  once  more  and  make  a  convulsive 
effort  to  lunge  with  his  sword  at  an  enemy 
unseen  by  fais  dimming  sight  but  ever- 
present  to  his  tortured  conscience.  The 
clutching  of  the  tree  behind  him  for  sup- 
port was  remarkably  vivid. 

Last  spring  when  Mansfield  presented 
"Richard  III."  after  the  interval  of  so 
many  years,  several  important  changes 
were  noticeable.  The  development  of 
Gloster's  character  from  youth  to  man- 
hood ,  from  the  impish,  mirdiless  glee  of  the 
murderer  of  Henry  to  the  sardonic,  som- 
ber gloom  of  the  solitary  king  on  his  un- 
certain tbrone  was  made  iotensely  human. 


without  a  trace  of  inartistic  sensational 
appeal.  In  the  tent-scene,  fallowed  by 
the  hysterical  recognition  of  Catesby. 
the  actor  touched  an  altitude  of  tragic 
power  which  was  sublime.  The  death- 
scene  was  quite  different  from  what  it 
had  been  ten  years  before.  The  struggle 
was  quickly  over.  The  spiritual  conflict 
with  the  dread  Conqueror  had  taken 
place  before  Richard  fell  on  Bosworth 
Field.  The  meeting  with  Richmond 
was  but  the  physical  consummation  of 
his  doom. 

No!  Richard  Mansfield  has  no  cut- 
and-dried  method.  He  will  never  get 
into  a  rut.  There  will  always  be  some- 
thing novel  and  interesting  in  his  imper- 
sonations; for,  Uke  Keats  and  other 
great  men,  he  has  the  faculty  of  growth. 

Mansfield's  temperament  and  genius 
can  only  he  partially  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  his  nationality  and  ancestry.  The 
son  of  Captain  Mansfield  of  the  British 
army  and  of  the  famous  Russian  singer, 
Madame  Rudersdorf,  he  was  bom  in 
Berlin  a  little  over  forty-five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  correct  the  prevailing  impression  that 
his  birthplace  was  Heligoland,  but  he 
himself  is  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  it  was  Beriin. 

In  many  striking  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter and  in  the  German  atmosphere 
which  he  infuses  into  several  of  the  most 
successful  plays  with  which  his  fame  is 
identified  we  can  trace  the  Teutonic  in- 
fluences of  his  early  days.  From  his 
mother  he  must  have  inherited  many  of 
his  vocal  and  artistic  gifts,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances and  environment  of  his  youth 
strengthened  and  developed  them.  Her 
career  as  an  honored  "  Gast "  at  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  courts  of  Euroi>e  was 
illustrious,  and  the  boy  had  unusual  op- 
portunities for  culture  and  to  see  life  in 
some  of  its  most  varied  and  interesting 
phases. 

The  foundations  of  his  scholarship  were 
laid  at  one  of  England's  most  fumous 
schools,  but  he  devoted  himself  to  several 
things    beudes    books,   and   when    the 
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time  came  to  choose  his  own  career  he 
thought  of  being  a  painter.  His  ability 
in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
had  given  delight  to  his  mother's  guests, 
and  he  had  also  painted  with  promise  of 
brilliant  success.  Even  now  he  finds 
time  occasionally  to  paint  pictures  which 
are  Mrs.  Mansfield's  especial  pride. 

But  fate  did  not  intend  Richard  Mans- 
field to  gain  his  high  position  in  the  worid 
of  art  except  as  an  actor.  Therefore  she 
made  him  suffer  hardships  until  he  finally 
got  on  the  right  path.  An  intense  and 
proud  nature  like  that  of  Mansfield  must 


pass  through  suffering;  but  his  strength 
of  character,  his  stem  self-reliance,  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
anything  but  carve  out  his  own  fortunes, 
independent  of  help  from  his  friends. 
In  Boston  he  tried  for  a  time  to  content 
himself  as  a  "clerk"  in  a  "store,"  but  he 
soon  returned  to  London  to  work  again 
at  his  painting.  The  hardships  he  en- 
dured in  London  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  newspaper  gossip,  but  under  the 
circumstances  they  were  inevitable.  Had 
his  pathway  been  strewn  with  soft  grass 
and  fragrant  roses  instead  of  rough,  un- 
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pleasant  stones,  he  would  have  missed 
certain  experiences  which  have  been  im- 
portant in  the  building  up  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  would  also  not  have  been  in 
that  glorious  company  of  great  men  who 
win  success  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  over- 
whelming odds, — win  it  by  means  of  their 
own  vital  energy  and  force  of  will. 

Fortunate  is  it  for  the  American  stage 
that  Richard  Mansfield  was  forced  to  give 
up  his  plans  for  a  painter's  career.  The 
pretty  story  has  been  often  told  of  how  he 
went  without  breakfast  that  he  might 
have  violets  in  his  coat  when  be 
sought  an  interview  with  W.  S.  Gilbert 
in  Older  to  get  a  part  in  "Rnafore." 
Gilbert  might  well   be  surprised   when 


Mansfield  sang  one  part  of 
"  La  d  darem "  in  lua  rich 
baritone  and  the  answering 
soprano  in  a  falsetto  whow 
beauty  and  clearness  of 
tone  were  delightful,  lliu 
remarkable  vocal  achieve- 
ment  was  the  cause  of  hii 
engagement  then  as  Sr 
Joseph,  followed  later  by 
his  appearance  in  different 
rdUt  in  a  number  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 
The  same  versatility 
which  showed  itself  in' the 
contrasts  in  the  range  ot 
his  voice  is,  of  course,  the 
most  obvious  characteristic 
of  his  dramatic  art;  and  in 
his  tastes  and  occupation! 
we  can  see  that  he  is  many- 
sided.  He  is  a  genius,  but 
he  has  an  evenly-balanced 
mind.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker.  lie  writes,  he 
talks  well,  and  has  sane 
and  healthful  views  of  Ufe. 
He  is  a  man  of  his  word, 
a  lover  of  truth. 

Mansfield  has  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  continu- 
ously in  America,  wth  the 
exception  of  one  season 
when  he  played  at  the  Ly- 
ceum lleater  in  London,  and  an  ocea- 
sional  pleasure-trip  abroad.  He  has  a 
winter  residence  in  New  York,  and 
a  summer-home  in  New  London,  and 
one  of  his  chief  summer  recreations  is 
cnii«ng  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

Eveiything  American  appeals  to  him 
with  peculiar  freshness  and  power.  We 
are  told  that  once  when  he,  with  vigor 
and  impressiveness  of  argument,  was 
defending  our  integrity  as  a  "producing 
and  creating  nation  of  artists,"  a  some- 
what superficial  youth  asked  the  great 
actor  if  he  were  an  American;  and  the 
question  was  put  with  an  unmistakable 
tone  of  sarcasm.  It  was  answered  Tcith- 
out  resentment,  but  Mansfield  said,  with 
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due  emphasis :  "  Geographically  I  am 
not  an  ^jnerican,  for  I  was  not  bom  here. 
Shall  we  not  in  the  artistic  world,  how- 
ever, consider  a  man  native  to  the  country 
where  he  spends  all  the  years  of  his  choice, 
where  he  founds  his  home,  to  which  he 
gives  the  offering  of  all  that  nature  has 
granted  him  ?  " 

Mansfield  married  an  American — a 
young  actress  who  was  in  his  company 
when  he  first  produced  "Prince  Karl." 
She  has  acted  in  many  of  his  most  im- 

•1£m  FantoD  telli  this  charmiiif;  stoi;:  "Sev- 
oil  yem  ago,  when  tlie  'Scariet  Letter'  was 
addiiig  fmh  laurela  to  the  actor's  feme  and 
just  before  the  pnxluction  of  *  Beau  Brummdl '  in 
FhSadelpbia,  a  child  in  the  company,  who  played 
Peart  in  the  '  Scarlet  T,etler,'  was  taken  seriously  ill. 
She  was  a  fragile  mile  of  six  jeara,  an  enthusiastic 
BctreSE.  but  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  acting  and 
travding.  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  was  devoted  to  his 
tittle  comrade,  insisted  upon  taking  her  with  the 
oompuiy  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  that  he  raigfat 
oomult  a  noted  nerve  and  heart  specialist  of  £at 


portant  plays,  but  she  retired  from  the 
stage  several  years  ago.  Th^r  home-life 
is  most  happy  and  serene.  A  boy,  whom 
they  call  "  Gibbs,"  bom  the  year  that 
Mansfield  made  his  famous  produc- 
tion of  "Cyrano  de  Bei^rac,"  does  a 
great  deal  to  make  their  home-life  beau- 
tiful. 

Children  have  always  had  special  power 
to  win  Mansfield's  Section  and  he  has 
been  much  beloved  by  the  children  who 
have  acted  with  him,* 

city.  When  it  was  decided  that  the  bab^  actresi 
must  give  up  the  stage  and  be  confined  to  ba  laaai 
for  weeks,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  her  life, 
Mansfield  made  a  point  of  going  to  see  her  eveiy 
day  after  rehearsal,  taking  ha  flowers,  goodies  bm 
loysgalore. 

"  iWing  the  rehearsals  of  '  Beau  Bnimmell,'  tbe 
rtiild  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  for  she  had  aet 
her  heart  on  seeing  her  hero  in  the  title  rSU.  On 
the  day  of  the  dress  rehearsal,  when  Mr,  Mansfidd 
dropped  in  with  a  packun  under  his  arm  as  usual, 
what  was  htf  inexpressive  ddight  to  bdiold  him 
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We  can  well  understand  that  the  same 
genius  for  entertaining  children  which 
made  the  actor  so  delightful  in  "  The  First 
Violin"  would  also  make  him  a  most  en- 
tertaining companion  for  his  own  boy. 
Many  people  might  be  inclined  to  con- 
gratulate the  son  equally  with  the  father. 

The  New  York  house  of  RiehanI 
Mansfield  is  on  Riverside  Drive,  just 
dad,  from  head  to  foot,  as  Beau  Brunmiell,  lilka, 
iptete. 


'  Well,  here  'i  the  theater.'  was  the  replj,  m  tbe 

-'"''"■  ' '  ^^  -'  ved  a  toy 

n  placiDft 


actor  undid  hit  huge  package  and  displayed  a  toy 
theater,  with  flrop-curtaio  and  bell.    The — ' — ■' — 


south  of  104th  street,  where 
the  bank  is  very  high  and 
the  view  of  the  river  most 
enchanting.  The  house  is 
richly  furnished  and  in 
every  part  shows  the  evi- 
dences of  culture  and  good 
taste.  Best  of  all,  it  has 
"the  atmosphere  of  home." 
Mansfield  is  fond  of  out- 
door life,  is  athletic,  an  ex- 
pert in  swimming  and  row- 
ing, but  his  especial  passion 
is  horseback  riding.  He 
has  a  strong  mind  in  a 
strong  body.  His  health 
gives  him  a  vast  power  for 
hard  work  and  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  his  artistic 
success. 

The  exacting  nature  of 
his  professional  work  pre- 
vents him  from  having 
much  time  to  devote  to  any 
but  a  select  circle  of  per- 
sonal friends.  His  Sunday 
evenings  are  given  to  these 
friends,  and  in  his  drawing- 
room  can  often  be  seen  men 
and  women  eminent  in  art, 
letters  and  in  statesman- 
ship. For  this  many-sided 
man  is  not  alone  artistic  in 
his  tastes,  but  politics  and 
sociological  and  economic 
problems  engage  his  atten- 
tion and  excite  his  interest.  If  proof  were 
needed  of  his  Americanism,  proof  could 
be  given  by  the  fact  that  the  people 
most  warmly  welcomed  and  most  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Mansfield  home  are 
distinctively  American. 

To  the  friends  intimate  with  him  Mans- 
field is  a  most  entertaining  companion. 
His  talk  is  humorous,  suggestive,  full  of 
the  little  playhouse  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  he  raos 
up  the  curtain,  waited  For  the  child  to  npplaud,  and 
proceeded  to  pve  a  monologue  of  Beau  Bnimmell 
in  his  best  stvie,  and,  as  be  afterward  said,  'to  the 
iniisl  Bpnpathetic  audienre  he  had  ever  plaved  to.' 
"  I.ster  when  Mr.  Mansfield  left  Pbiladelphia, 
his  little  friend  was  sent  to  l-akewood  with  her 
motlier,  and  was  kept  on  full  salary  until  she  died." 
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imagination.  He  has  the  narrative  gift,  this  contention.  "  By  his  as.siduous  com- 
and  his  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  plaint,"  asserts  his  secretary,  "it  has  he- 
are  interesting  and  graphic, — a  boyhood  come  accepted  that  Mansfield  must  have 
full  of  rich  and  novel  experiences  when  these  things  right.  Now  he  no  longer  com- 
be accompanied  his  mother  on  those  plains,  because  as  a  rule  when  he  comes 
memorable  visits  to  the  various  courts  of  into  a  theater  his  demands  have  been 
Europe.  anticipated   and   the  way   is   paved   for 

For    many    years    certain    newspaper     himself   and    those    surrounding   him   to 
gossips  have  concerned  themselves  with    give  the  public  the  verj'  best  possible." 
references  to  Mansfield's  sarcastic  speech.         It  is  certain  that  the  public  has  bene- 
his  impatience,  his  arrogant  temper  in  the     fited   by  every  one  of  Mansfield's  vie- 
midst  of  the  wearing  trials  of  rehearsal,     tories. 
He  is  indeed  a  strict  disciplinarian.     His 
executive   faculty,    his   skill   in    practical 
organization,  are  somewhat  unusual   in 
an  artist.     He  has  invented  an  admirable 
system  for  the  guidance  of 
his  company  and  the  bene- 
fits of  his  discipline  are  sub- 
stantial.    Schiller  said : 


have  a  strong  suspicion  that  when 
actors  have  left  his  company  and  forth- 
with gossiped  about  how  impossible  it  is 
"  to  get  along  with  Mansfield,"  they  have 


It  is  the  fate  of  every 
great  man  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  envy,  spite  and  un- 
charitableness  of  lesser  spir- 
its. Mansfield  is  a  fighter. 
He  has  won  his  high  posi- 
tion  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  untiring  enei^'  as  well 
as  by  the  compelling  power 
of  his  genius.  He  has  had 
to  deal  blows  as  well  as 
suffer  them;  but  his  blows 
have  been  dealt  in  a  good 
cause.  For  many  years  he 
has  worked  for  certain  re- 
forms and  changes  in  the 
theater,  and  these  reforms 
concern  the  humblest  mem- 
bers of  his  company.  He 
has  contended  with  man- 
agers to  have  proper  service 
on  the  stage,  clean  floors, 
clean  dressing-rooms, 
warmth  in  winter,  quiet 
attendants  and  other  ad- 
vantages; and  he  has  been 
called  a  crank  because  of 
•  "  With  stupidit;  even  the  gods 
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'  full  of  the  mighty  "  ^o  "  that  they 
;)t  themselves  under  no  necessi^ 
nit  to  discipline.  There  are  very 
tors  in  this  country  who  cannot 
imething  from  BJchard  Mansfield, 
sfield's  distinction  as  a  stage  di- 
s  due  to  the  fact  that  to  the  cos- 
the  demeanor,  the  make-up,  the 
lor  of  even  the  humblest  super  in 
apany  he  pays  careful  attention, 
ulius  Csesar,"  "Cyrano  de  Berg- 
"  Ivan  the  Terrible  "  and  "  Henry 
ive  been  notable  spectacular  as 
dramatic  productioDs,  picturesque 
r  elaborate  detail  and  investiture 


Ub.  HiLNgrtKLD  IN  "KIHO  RICHARD  III. 
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of  scenic  beauty.  In  his  guidance  of  the 
actors  who  are  his  principal  support, 
Mansfield  has  a  fine  and  true  feeling  for 
dramatic  harmony;  there  is  a  thorough 
study  of  manners,  exquisite  skill  in  minute 
portraiture,  and  historical  fidelity. 

One  of  his  friends  says  that  Mansfield 
realizes  that  he  is  sometimes  nervous  and 
irritable  and  that  he  frequently  begins  a 
rehearsal  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he 
may  say  things  be  does  not  mean  and 
that  he  hopes  his  people  wiU  try  and 
understand  him. 

As  for  the  newspaper  men,  one  of  them 
in  enumerating  die  well-known  "man- 
nerisms "  of  Richard  Mans- 
fidd,  said  recently: 

"  Perhaps  somebody  took 
out  an  accident  insurance 
policy,  hired  a  coips  of  pri- 
vate detectives  for  a  body- 
guard, donned  chain-armor, 
and  then  gently  apprised 
him  of  these  things.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  late  years 
they  have  been  gradually 
diminishing." 

A  great  man,  be  he  actor, 
novelist  or  poet,  ought  to 
take  criticism  peaceably, — 
that  is,  if  the  critic  knows 
enough  to  be  a  critic  of 
great  art.  But  I  do  not 
wonder  at  any  man's  im- 
patience with  much  of  the 
crude,  illogical,  mole-eyed 
and  misinformed  writing 
that  passes  for  modem  crit- 
icism. 

The  critics  of  the  high 
order,  critics  who  are  schol- 
arly, who  have  insight  into 
the  finer  phases  of  genius, 
the  subtler  methods  of  im> 
aginative  interpretation  of 
dramatic  masterpieces,  are 
all  on  Mansfield's  side. 
During  the  last  three  years 
he  has  won  the  critics  and 
won  the  public  as  never  be- 
fore.  He  has  won  universal 
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recognition  of  bis  great  ser- 
vices to  art,  and  as  more 
is  gradually  learned  about 
the  man,  justice  is  being 
done  to  his  fine  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart. 

Of  the  rdlea  with  which 
the  fame  of  Riduud  Mans- 
field is  identified,  the  list 
is  long. 

On  that  memorable  night 
at  the  Union  Square  Thea- 
ter, New  York,  when  he 
assumed  the  character  of 
Baron  Chevrial,  he  first 
excited  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  students  of  the 
drama.  But  before  that 
he  had  acted  with  skill 
and  distinction. 

His  American  dSbvt  was 
made  September  26,  1888, 
in  an  opera  called  "The 
Black  Cloaks,"  and  the 
papers  of  the  following  day 
made  note  that  the  hit  of 
the  night  had  been  made  by 
an  unknown  young  man 
who  had  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  Dromez,  the  lead- 
ing comedy  rdU. 

His  next  appearance  was 
in  Planquette's  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  Mansfield's  rtffe 
being  Nick  Vedder.    Then 
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came  the  great  triumph  in  "A  Parisian  A  visit  to  England  wa^  followed  in  1885 

Romance,"  when  he  made  the  character  by  his  appearance  in  a  play  called  "Vic- 

of  Baron  Chevrial  stand  out  with  startling  tor  Durand  "  in  which  he  was  another 

vividness  and  power.  baron,  the  villainous  De  Mersac.     Then 

This  was  succeeded  by  his  appearance  he  was  Nasconj,  Podesta  of  Syracuse,  in 
in  Boyesen's  "Alpine  Roses"  in  which  a  play  called  "Gasperone."  The  next 
he  created  the  rdle  of  Count  von  Domfeld,  season  he  was  Hen-  Kraft  in  Steele  Mack- 
Associated  with  him  were  Georgia  Cay-  aye's  drama  "In  Spite  of  All."  Mrs. 
van,  W.  J.  Lemoyne,  Marie  Burroughs  Fiske  played  vrith  him.  Then  for  some 
and  George  Clarke.  time  he  was  in  Boston  playing  Koko  in 

He  then  won  success  in  a  musical  com-  "The  Mikado." 

edy  called  "  I*  Vie,"  his  rdle  being  an-  Then  came  his  own  production  of  "  Dr. 

other  baron,  with  the  euphonious  name  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  and  of  the  charm- 

of  von   Wiener  Schnitzel.     Laura   Burt  ing  contrast  to  that  gruesome  tragedy, 

acted  with  him.  the    memorable    "Prince    Karl."     The 
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people  who  have  seen  only  the  later  re- 
vivals of  "Prince  Kari"  miss  from  them 
Mansfield's  famous  mimicry  of  amateur 
musical  artists.  This  was  exceedingly 
droll  and  amusing  and  showed  to  fine 
advantage  the  actor's  vocal  powers.  The 
play  is  altogether  delightful,  full  of  hu- 
mor, liveliness  and  rollicking  fun,  and 
one  of  its  best  features  is  the  perfect  sym- 
pathy it  establishes  between  actor  and 
audience.  His  production  of  "Prince 
Karl"  in  1886  is  especially  notable  be- 
cause it  inaugurated  his  career  as  an  in- 
dependent star.  In  1887  came  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  and  the  play  called 
** Monsieur"  in  which  Mansfield  was 
Andre  Rossini  Mario  de  Jadot. 

In  1889  came  "  Richard  III."  In  1890 
he  produced  "Master  and  Man,"  he 
being  Humpy  Logan.  To  this  same 
year  belongs  his  famous  "Beau  Brum- 
mell."  In  1891  his  rdles  were  "Don 
Juan  "  and  "  Nero  "  in  two  plays  of  great 
interest.  In  1892  he  produced  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  his  character  being 
Tittlebat  Titmouse.  To  the  same  year 
belongs  the  production  of  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  Mansfield,  of  course,  being 
Arthur  Dimmesdale.  In  1893  came 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice."  Mans- 
field's Shylock  is  one  of  his  most  popular 
characters.  In  1894  he  produced  Bern- 
ard Shaw's  "Arms  and  the  Man."  The 
eccentric  character  of  Captain  Blunt- 
schli  brought  out  very  entertaining  phases 
of  the  actor's  art.  In  1894  he  also  pro- 
duced his  "Napoleon."  In  1895  his 
character  was  Don  Pedro  XIV.  in  "The 
ICing  of  Peru."  In  the  same  year  he 
was  Rodion  in  "The  Story  of  Rodion 
the  Student."  In  1896  his  character 
was  Sir  John  Sombras  in  "Castle  Som- 
bras."  In  1897  he  produced  Shaw's 
"Devil's  Disciple,"  his  role  being  Dick 
Dudgeon. 

In  1898  came  that  charming  play  "  The 
First  Violin,"  his  role  being  Eugene 
Courvoisier.  It  was  worth  the  price  of 
admission  to  hear  Mansfield  sing  Ben. 
Jonson's  immortal  lyric,  "Drink  to  me 
only    with    thine    eyes."     The    lullabies 


sung  to  the  Uttle  Sigmund  were  also 
touching  and  impressive. 

In  1898  came  the  stupendous  produc- 
tion of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  He 
played  this  for  two  seasons.  Then  in 
1900  came  another  costly  offering,  "  Henry 
V."  In  1901  came  that  charming  play, 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire."  In  1902  he  put 
on  another  costly  Shakespearian  produc- 
tion, "Julius  Csesar,"  Mansfield  acting 
Brutus.  In  1903  he  gave  an  EngUsh 
version  of  "Alt  Heidelberg,"  his  charac- 
ter being  Prince  Karl  Heinrich.  In  1904 
came  his  marvelous  presentment  of  "  Ivan 
the  Terrible."  In  1905  he  gave  the  first 
presentation  in  EngUsh  of  MoUere's  "Le 
Misanthrope."  In  many  respects  the 
rdle  of  Alceste  is  Mansfield's  greatest. 

Now  this  Ust  of  plays  is  significant,  not 
alone  because  some  of  them  are  great 
plays  but  because  they  are  kept  in  Mr. 
Mansfield's  repertory  and  every  season 
he  gives  representations  of  them.  This 
is  one  reason  why  his  company  has  to  be 
under  excellent  discipline.  It  has  to  be 
"kept  up"  in  fully  a  dozen  plays, — that 
is,  ready  to  produce  them  at  any  time. 
Several  of  these  plays  are  things  of  shreds 
and  patches  and  would  soon  be  forgotten 
did  they  not  possess  a  central  character, 
which,  as  interpreted  by  Mansfield, 
stands  out  with  vivid  force  and  dramatic 
significance.  These  personalities  as  en- 
acted by  him  have  also  authoritative  and 
vital  ethical  value.  He  is  "  a  great  public 
teacher  through  the  impersonations  which 
he  has  chosen  for  his  repertory.  .  .  .  By 
a  per  contra  method  he  tells  us  what 
traits  of  character  to  avoid,  since  the  ex- 
ercise of  them  is  fatal  to  life  or  happi- 


ness. 


The  supreme  merit  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field's impersonation  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde  " 
says  William  Winter,  "is  that  it  trans- 
cends personal  display;  that  it  comes 
home  to  every  human  heart  and  has  a 
meaning  for  every  human  soul." 

Richard  Mansfield's  technical  equip- 
ment is  extraordinary.  It  seems  as  if  he 
had  at  his  command  every  theatrical  re- 
source and  expedient.     In  the  hands  of 
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an  actor  of  inferior  equip- 

jueat,  a  rdU  like  that  of  Mr. 

Hyde    might    seem    cheap 

and  tawdry,  but  he  has  a 

wonderful  power  to  invest  it 

with  a  certain   truth  and 

convincing    reaUsm    which 

is  simply  irresistible.  Will- 
iam Winter  is  right  when 

he  calls  Mansfield's  "Mr. 

Hyde"  an  "assumption  re- 
markable    for     prodigious 

power."  It  is  no  easy  matter 

to  make  stage  deaths  satis- 

factoiy.     The   tendency  is 

to  overact.     The  spectator 

does  not  submit   willingly 

to  the  horrible  alone.    An 

appeal   to  the  imagination 

is  required,  suggestion  rath- 
er than  too  much  detail. 
Mansfield  always  dies  im- 
pressively. The  deaths  of 
Baron  Chevrial  and  of  Mr. 
Hyde  partake  indeed  of  the 
horrible,  but  the  just  bal- 
ance between  the  fitting, 
the  essential  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  seems  to  be  main- 
tained. The  death  scenes 
of  Beau  Brummell,  of  Cyr- 
ano de  Bergerac  and  of 
Brutus  are  most  powerful 
and  touching,  and  they 
furnish  excellent  examples 
of  Mansfield's  artistic  meth- 
od— a  method  which  takes 

account  of  the  value  of  cumulative  inter-  sympathy  and  superb  distinction.  He 
est  There  are  no  anti-climaxes  in  this  has  the  imaginative  grasp,  the  far-reach- 
method.  ing  vision  of  the  true  tragic  poet.     But 

This  list  of  plays  proves  many  things,  to  say  that  Richard  Mansfield's  power 
the  most  obvious  being,  of  course,  that  lies  in  his  being  a  great  tragedian  is  but 
Bichard  Mansfield's  versatility  is  un-  a  statement  of  a  half-truth.  Insparkling, 
matched  on  our  contemporary  stage,  brilliant  comedy,  in  the  expression  of 
Many  of  these  plays  deal  with  tremendous  delicate,  poetic  sentiment,  in  the  display 
tragic  forces  working  amid  tragic  cir-  of  genial  kindUness  and  heroic  generosity, 
cumstances  towards  an  inevitable  de-  is  the  expression  of  the  lighter  phases  of 
stniction.  They  deal  with  grim  horror,  satire,  in  cynical  wit,  in  rollicking  humor, 
with   colossal   crime,   with   sorrow,   and     he  is  also  masterly. 

with  death.  These  tragic  forces  and  He  has  his  limitations,  to  be  sure,  for 
situations  he  treats  with  temperamental    he  is  but  human.     He  has  often  shown 
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defects^"  mannerisms "  if  you  choose —  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  his  wise  and 
but  during  these  twenty  years  that  he  has  witty,  self-effacing  Cyrano;  the  baleful, 
been  presenting  new  plays  nearly  eveiy  somber  gloom  of  the  suspicious,  con- 
year  and  keeping  before  the  public  so  science-haunted  Ivan;  the  tragic  spleo- 
many  of  the  old,  we  notice  eveiy  season  dor,  the  melancholy  dignity  of  the  dis- 


a  broadening  and 
deepening  of  his  art, 
a  gradual  elimination 
of  what  is  crude  and 
experimental,  a  prog- 
ress more  and  more 
certain  towards  per- 
fection. 

RichaTd  Mansfield 
is  a  leader  of  the  stage 
not  only  because  he  is 
a  man  of  genius,  of 
artistic  temperament, 
ijS  insight  and  judg- 
ment, but  because  of 
this  versatihty  which 
makes  it  necessary 
that  be  be  seen  in 
many  or  perhaps  all 
of  his  portrayals  in 
order  to  gain  the  full 
measure  of  the  man, 
to  realize  the  scope  of 
the  powers  with  which 
he  is  endowed.  One 
needs  to  see  the  sar- 
donic malignancy,  the 
meditative  villainy, 
the  solitary  and  lonely 
remor^  of  his  Bich- 
ard;  the  creepy,  repul- 
sive villainy  of  his  Mr. 
Hyde ;  the  delicacy 
and  deftness  of  his 
portrayal  of  the  fas- 
cinating  Beaucaire; 
the  crafty,  hideously 
courteous  sensual!^ 
of  his  Chevrial;  the 
poetic  wistfulness  and 


traught  Brutus ;  tile 
beautiful  sincerity  of 
the  restless,  impatient, 
half -tender,  half-cyni- 
cal Alceste. 

It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  whatever  quali- 
ties an  actor  who  es- 
says rSlet  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each 
other  may  or  may  not 
have,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  he  have 
the  power  to  create 
illusion.  Mansfield 
infuses  into  his  im- 
personations of  Brum- 
mell,  Chevrial,  Ivan, 
Bichard,  so  insistent 
a  reality,  such  su- 
preme force,  that  the 
spectator  has  the  con- 
tinual sense  of  illusion. 
But  his  power  to  create 
this  illusion  is  not  due 
merely  to  his  mastery 
of  externals,  to  his 
changes  in  physical 
aspect.  His  Gloster 
is  different  from  his 
Brunmiell,  his  Nero, 
or  his  Napoleon,  not 
only  in  make-up,  in 
gesture,  in  innumer- 
able phases  of  stage 
business,  in  marvel- 
ously  swift  changes  in 
facial  expression,  in 
vocal  contrasts,  and 
in  the  alternate  flash 


the  sad  tbralldom  of  his  JekyU;  the  airy  or  smouldering  of  the  light  in  his  eyes; 

grace,  the  proud  and  tender  charm  of  his  but    these    impersonations    make    their 

Beau   Brummell;    the   sardonic   cruelty  impression  by  the  denotement  of  those 

and  fierce  racial  hatred  of  his  Sbylock;  mental    and    spiritual    qualities    which 

the  simplicity  and  loving  heroism  of  his  differentiate    one    character    from    on- 

Eugene   Courvoisier;    the  fine  patience,  other.     Here   comes   in    the   faculty   of 


Richard  Mansfield. 
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imagination  which  is  the  chief  attribute 
of  genius, — ^the  imagination  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  true  poetry,  all  great 
painting,  and  without  which  dramatic 
art,  however  technically  perfect,  is  but  a 
soulless  and  empty  imitation. 

Underneath  the  external  form  and  style 
of  Mansfield's  art  there  is  the  soul,  the 
temperament  of  the  actor.  Into  each 
impersonation  he  throws  so  much  Pro- 
methean fire  that  it  is  vital  with  human 
sympathy  and  emotion. 

Mansfield's  imagination  is  also  shown 
by  his  skill  in  suggestion.  He  sets  other 
imaginations  to  working;  you  feel  that 
there  is  more  in  his  characters  than  he 
cares  to  reveal.  He  imparts  an  air  of 
mystery  to  his  characters.  His  work  is 
not  done  on  a  hard  surface.  It  has  at- 
mosphere.    It  opens  out  limitless  visions. 

John  Corbin  says  that ''  the  touchstone 
of  histrionic  genius  is  in  the  power  of 
giving  vibrant  force  and  varied  color  to 
Qie  verbal  utterance  of  emotion."  Doubt- 
less he  has  in  mind  Mansfield's  own 
words  in  a  speech  he  once  delivered  to 
the  students  of  the  Empire  School  of 
Acting.  "  When  you  are  acting  a  part," 
said  Mansfield,  ''think  of  your  voice  as 
a  color,  and,  as  you  paint  your  picture, 
(the  character  you  are  painting,  the  scene ' 
you  are  portraying,)  mix  your  colore. 
You  have  on  your  palate  (padlet)  a  white 
voice,  la  voix  blanche;  a  heavenly  ethe- 
real, or  blue  voice,  the  voice  of  prayer; 
a  disagreeable,  jealous,  or  yellow  voice; 
a  steel  gray  voice,  for  quiet  sarcasm;  a 
brown  voice  of  hopelessness;  a  lurid, 
red  voice  of  hot  rage ;  a  deep,  thunderous 
voice  of  black;  a  cheery  voice,  the  color 
of  the  green  sea,  that  a  brisk  breeze  is 
crisping,  and  then  there  's  a  pretty  little 
pink  voice — and.  shades  of  violet — but 
the  subject  is  endless." 

"Some  excellent  voices,"  says  Corbin, 
"suggest  silver.    They  do  very  weU  for 


the  minor  movements  of  the  heart,  the 
palely  reflected  moonlight  of  the  spirit. 
Mansfield's  voice  is  pure  gold.  Even 
in  its  most  delicate  and  colloquial  shad- 
ings it  has  the  fresh  color,  the  unmistak- 
able authenticity  of  sunlight.  Its  anger 
is  torrid,  its  rage  scarlet;  and  when  the 
shadow  of  defeat,  despair,  and  even  death, 
passes  over  and  into  it  it  glows  with  the 
crimson  and  the  purple  of  sunset.  In 
that  nobly  restrained  scene  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  au- 
stere carriage  and  the  luminous  eye  of 
the  actor  will  linger  long  in  memory;  but 
what  swelled  the  veins  and  lifted  the  heart 
into    the    throat    was    the    smouldering 

pathos  of  the  voice. 

V 

"'O  Caasiufl,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs  .  .  . 
No  man  bears  sorrow  better.    Portia  is  dead.* " 

In  the  scene  before  Agincourt  King 
Henry's  prayer  swelled  like  an  organ 
with  majestic  spiritual  fervor. 


*« 


'O  God  of  battles!  steel  my  soldiers*  hearts; 
Possess  them  not  with  fear;  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning  if  the  opposed  nmnbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them.    Not  to-day,  O 

Lord, 
O  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown!'" 


None  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  thrill  we 
felt  when  Alceste,  in  fiery  abandon  and 
passionate  fervor  thundered  out: 


<« 


'  I  love  my  love,  I  love  my  love  so  wdl ' 


•» 


In  a  magazine  article  it  is  impossible 
to  attempt  an  adequate  criticism  of  Rich- 
ard Mansfield's  work.  But  a  slight 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  value  of  that 
work  is  one  which  every  lover  of  the  best 
art  is  glad  to  pay.  Now  that  Henry 
Irving  is  gone  there  is  no  one  to  dispute 
Richard  Mansfield's  leadership. 

Kenyon  West. 

New  York  City, 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  DECORATIVE  ART-SPIRIT 
OF  JAPAN  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  THOSE  OF 

WESTERN  COUNTRIES. 

Bt  Mb8.  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 


I  HAVE  taken  the  Art  of  the  East  and 
West  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
include  in  my  remarks  on  Western  Art 
any  of  our  inheritance  of  the  past,  but 
only  the  contemporary  phases  that  we 
are  producing  at  the  present.  I  am  not 
comparing  the  ethical  standards  of  Japan, 
but  their  standards  of  Art  with  those  of 
Western  countries. 

Art  is  simply  the  harmonious  expres- 
sion of  human  emotions  and  thought — 
the  power  to  perceive  the  beautiful  and 
express  it  in  artistic  forms. 

Art  is  always  interpretative.  It  in- 
terprets the  life  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  the  period.  We  all  recognize  that 
^the  coin  outlives  the  empire,  the  bust 
survives  the  state." 

Art  is  of  two  great  classes.  Creative 
and  Decorative. 

Creative  Art  follows  no  canons.  It  is 
purely  and  simply  inspirational,  but  cre- 
ating always  new  forms  of  expressing 
itself.  Where  Art  expresses  high  ideals, 
impersonating  great  qualities,  as  Justice, 
Mercy,  Truth,  Heroic  Action, — it  be- 
comes creative. 

Creative  Art  elevates  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature,  teach- 
ing unconsciously  a  lesson,  appealing  to 
our  highest  faculties  with  subtile  power, 
developing  the  poetic  instinct. 

Decorative  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
only  a  part  and  is  subordinate  and  does 
not  necsessarily  appeal  to  the  highest 
faculties. 

One  proof  of  the  greatness  of  Creative 
Art,  is  that  it  requires  a  certain  measure 
of  mental  development  on  the  part  of  the 
beholder  to  appreciate  it,  while  Decora- 
tive Art  requires  little  effort  of  mind  to 
undentand. 


Decorative  Art  may  express  these  high 
sentiments  but  they  are  always  subordi- 
nated to  the  ornamental  embellishment, 
for  which  it  stands. 

It  is  a  rule  in  all  composition  that  the 
principal  idea,  the  predominant  creative 
feeHng,  should  never  be  confounded  with 
the  accompanying  decorations,  or  orna- 
mental development,  although  it  should 
be  expressed  by  it.  Therefore  the  sepa- 
ration of  Art  into  the  two  classes. 

Decorative  Art  follows  always  some 
set  canons,  and  has  for  its  aim  pleasing 
qualities,  without  thought  and  desire  for 
the  creative  quality. 

Decorative  Art  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
beautiful  to  living.  It  is  interpretative 
as  far  as  it  gives  one  a  graphic  conception 
of  an  intellectual  idea. 

Ruskin  says  in  Stones  of  Venice  that 
at  times  the  decorative  becomes  so  great 
that  it  develops  into  the  creative,  and  the 
building  is  simply  a  support  or  easel. 
He  cites  this  as  a  decadence  of  art.  But 
take,  for  example,  Raphael's  "Sibyls'* 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace 
in  Rome.  The  decoration  so  far  out- 
values the  creative  structure  of  the  church 
that  the  whole  architecture  is  but  a  casket 
containing  this  precious  jewel. 

Does  the  West  truly  understand  what 
Decorative  Art  is?  Are  they  not  un- 
consciously copyists  of  greater  masters, 
and  have  they  the  originahty  for  fine 
decorative  results  ? 

The  Japanese  seem  to  have  the  spirit 
of  true  Decorative  Art,  in  which  the  West 
was  lacking  until  recent  years.  With 
the  advent  of  the  mural  decorations  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  Paris,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  Decorative  Art  took  a  great 
step  on  to  a  higher  plane.  The  simple 
principles  that  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in- 
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stituted  were  that  true  Decorative  Art 
must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  at- 
tention should  never  be  concentrated  on 
any  part  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  con- 
structive work. 

Louis  Gonse,  Director  of  Gazette  de 
Beau^  Arts,  in  his  introduction  to  his 
book  L'Art  Japanais  says:  "This  idea 
ought  to  be  clearly  expressed.  The  Jap- 
anese are  the  first  decorators  of  the  world. 
All  explanation  of  their  esthetic  work 
ought  to  be  searched  with  a  supreme 
instinct  of  harmonies,  in  a  constant,  log- 
ical, inflexible  subordination  of  art  to  the 
needs  of  life,  to  a  recreation  of  the  eye. 
One  risks  misunderstanding  the  rarest 
and  most  delicate  of  artistic  industries  of 
Japan  if  one  does  not  place  himself  at 
this  point  of  definite  view.  We  have  in- 
sensibly lost  the  feeling  of  decoration  and 
the  sense  of  color  while  the  Japanese  just 
to  this  latest  moment  have  kept  theirs 
intact." 

A  recent  Japanese  artist,  who  stands 
for  the  old  Art  of  Japan  writes:  "Our 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Japanese 
Art  stands  alone  in  the  world,  without 
immediate  possibility  of  any  accession  or 
reinforcement  from  kindi^  ideals  or 
technique.  The  unfortunately  con- 
temptuous attitude  which  the  average 
Westerner  assumes  towards  everything 
connected  wiih  Oriental  civilization  tends 
to  destroy  our  self-confidence  in  regard 
to  our  canons  of  Art.  Those  Europeans 
who  appreciate  our  efforts  may  not  realize 
that  the  West  as  a  whole  is  constantly 
preaching  the  superiority  of  its  own  cul- 
ture and  its  Art  to  those  of  the  East. 
Japan  stands  alone  against  all  the  world. 
Its  Art  has  done  wonders  in  remaining 
true  to  itself  in  spite  of  the  odds  it  has 
had  to  face." 

A  Japanese  critic,  writing  of  the  pro- 
cess of  absorbing  new  ideas  which  has 
mainly  occupied  the  Japanese  nation  for 
the  past  thirty  years  said:  **Thus,  theo- 
reticiEdly,  as  well  as  practically,  it  will  be 
best  for  Japan  to  hold  fast  to  her  own 
ideals  of  Asiatic  tradition.  It  is  a  service 
she  owes  to  humanity.    She  is  the  last 


custodian  of  ancient  Oriental  culture. 
She,  al6ne,  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
through  the  materialistic  shams  with 
which  Western  civilization  delude  them- 
selves, and  of  appropriating  only  such 
material  as  may  help  to  rekindle  her 
native  flame.  The  fusion  of  Western 
and  Eastern  ideals,  which  was  accom- 
plished two  thousand  years  ago  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  carried  the  borders 
of  Greece  to  India,  would  become  for 
the  second  time  possible,  and  create  in 
both  hemispheres  a  far  more  rounded 
civilization  than  either  has  ever  known. 
Through  her  temperament,  her  individu- 
ality, her  deeper  insight  into  the  secrets 
of  the  East,  her  ready  appropriation  of 
the  powers  of  the  West,  and,  more  than 
all,  through  the  fact  that  she  enjoys  the 
privil^e  of  being  a  pioneer,  it  may  have 
been  decreed  in  the  secret  council-cham- 
bers of  Destiny  that  on  her  shores  shall 
be  first  created  the  new  Art  which  shall 
prevail  throughout  the  world,  for  the  next 
thousand  years." 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
decorative  qualities  of  Japanese  Art  and 
that  of  other  countries  of  modem  Western 
civilization,  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
might  be  sunmied  up  in  the  bare  fact  that 
our  ponderous  seriousness  precludes  any 
possible  near  approach  to  Nature,  or  to 
that  which  is  intrinsically  graceful  or 
decorative  in  Nature. 

We  have  an  inherent  dislike  to  express 
our  feelings  in  our  Art,  while  the  Japanese 
are  delighted  to  discover  this  most  subtile 
of  human  qualities. 

We  have  missed  the  essence  of  sim- 
plicity and  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
honest  expressions  of  feeling  as  the  birth- 
right of  the  weak  alone,  while  the  Japan- 
ese Kve  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
in  their  atmosphere  of  Art.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  the  immense  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  toward  decora- 
tive feeling  to  that  engendered  by  com- 
mercialism such  as  ours. 

One  might  say  at  the  very  start,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  compari- 
sons between  our  decorative  Art  and  that 
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of  Japan  because  much  that  we  seem  to 
have  is  imitation,  while  all  the  Japanese 
have  is  really  their  own. 

We  are  too  busy  to  sit  in  silence,  in 
admiration,  or  in  contemplation  of  a  sprig 
of  apple-blossom,  or  to  gaze  in  a  pool  and 
dream  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  a  water- 
lily,  and  see  in  this  flower  great  cause  for 
feehng  joy  and  reverence. 

We  have  little  reverence. 

How  can  the  inner  feeling  for  the  beau- 
tifully decorative  that  keeps  alive  the 
sublime  love  of  Art  ever  have  a  chance 
to  grow  when  there  is  apparently  so  Uttle 
reverence  for  human  life,  and  almost  none 
for  the  life  of  Nature  ? 

The  Western  mind  has  made  its  Art 
hard,  while  the  more  simple  mind  of  the 
Japanese  has  made  it  possible  for  that 
nation  to  make  its  Art  creative  as  well 
as  decorative,  and  appreciative  of  the 
beauty  in  Nature.  We  must  reach  decp^ 
if  we  would  know  the  causes  of  our  failure 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  Nature. 
We  must  find  out  why  we  fail  even  to 
appreciate  beauty  in  humanity.  Why 
wey  supposedly  the  most  gifted  of  the 
races  of  the  earth,  have  lost  our  finer  feel- 
ings, and  are  almost  devoid  of  reverence 
for  beauty  itself, — and  why  we  are  apt  to 
drag  in  every  outside  influence  at  the 
wrong  time.  Money  is  worshiped  in 
place  of  the  beautiful,  while  the  rush  and 
struggle  of  modem  existence  gives  no 
opportunity  for  the  leisure  required  for 
the  crystallization  of  ideals.  It  is  this 
commercial  spirit  that  tends  to  debase 
our  ideals,  to  harden  our  natures,  and 
to  blind  us  to  the  reaUty  of  beauty.  Even 
in  his  ideal  of  his  Grod,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  stripped  him  of  most  of  those  lovable 
attributes  that  are  human, — one  may  say, 
truly  divine, — and  have  left  in  his  hand 
only  the  "mighty  sword  of  Death." 

In  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official  he  says: 
**  In  your  civilization  a  man  to  be  a  man 
must  venture,  struggle,  compete  and  win. 
To  this  characteristic  of  your  society  is 
to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  its  immense 
activity  and  its  success  in  material  arts. 
But  to  this  is  due  the  feature  that  most 


strikes  a  Chinese.  Its  unrest,  its  con- 
fusion. Among  you  no  one  is  content; 
no  one  has  leisure  to  live.  To  us  of  the 
East,  all  this  is  a  mark  of  a  barbarous 
society.  We  measure  the  d^ree  of  civ- 
ilization, not  by  accumulation  of  the 
means  of  Uving,  but  by  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  life  lived." 

The  West  takes  pride  in  its  emancipa- 
tion from  medieval  superstition,  but  what 
of  that  idolatrous  worship  of  wealth  that 
has  taken  its  place?  What  sufferings 
and  discontent  lie  hidden  behind  the 
gorgeous  mask  of  the  present!  The 
voice  of  sociaUsm  is  a  wail  over  the  agonies 
of  Western  economics — the  tragedy  of 
capital  and  labor. 

The  Japanese  do  not  live  always  in  the 
winter  side  of  their  natures.  We,  ap- 
parently, live  constantly  in  the  frozen 
zone  of  sordid  desires;  we  rarely  see  the 
re-birth  of  the  world  in  the  springtime. 
We  live  in  winter  as  far  as  our  mental 
life  is  concerned,  all  the  year  round.  We 
only  exist  in  this  mad  rush,  this  feverish 
haste  to  be  above  and  beyond  our  broth- 
ers, to  Uve  outside  human  feehngs. 

The  Japanese,  Uke  the  ancient  Greeks, 
were  more  fond  of  the  portrayal  of  great 
deeds,  of  the  beauty  and  relation  of  Na- 
ture to  man,  of  the  nobler  side  of  human- 
ity, than  are  we  to-day. 

Go  to  the  Paris  Salon,  and  see  there 
depicted  on  huge  canvases,  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
painW  representii  killing  and  death. 
In  Japanese  Art  there  is  never  pictured 
actual  killing;  there  are  great  warriors 
brandishing  swords,  but  never  the  actual 
gore.  It  is  hke  the  highest  period  of 
Greek  Art  which  always  dealt  with  the 
great  creative  element  in  the  human  soul, 
and  not  with  the  details  of  the  destructive 
element  in  the  human  mind. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Japanese 
painter  looks  in  wonder  at  our  Art  and 
sees  in  it  little  else  except  a  reflection  of 
the  wolfish  nature  that  predominates  in 
our  Western  civilization.  We  talk  of 
**A  Life  of  Love'*;  we  preach  it; — the 
Japanese  live  it.    They  see  God  in  every- 
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thing, — ^we  see  him  only  when  we  fancy 
we  need  him  for  our  own  special  purposes. 

All  great  artist-souls  have  discovered 
sooner  or  later  the  necessity  of  getting 
back  to  nature.  That,  unless  at  stated 
times  they  contemplate  Nature  and  the 
wonder  of  her  beautiful  life,  the  very 
light  of  genius,  that  bums  so  strongly,  is 
snuffed  out  and  they  remain  the  rest  of 
their  natural  lives  devoid  of  those  high 
and  mighty  moments  of  conception. 

But  let  us  fancy  we  can  tear  away  this 
critical  shell  surrounding  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  self,  and  drop  the  money-getting 
for  a  while,  then  perhaps  we  may  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  aU  great  Art  that  has 
emanated  from  Japan  is  essentiaUy  deco- 
rative and  satisfying  to  the  eye  and  mind. 
We  may  come  to  see  that  it  is  the  soul  of 
Nature  translated  to  human  vision  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Had  we  time  to  stop 
a  moment  in  the  rush  of  our  own  lives  we 
might  see  how  wonderfuUy  decorative  is 
nature  herself  in  eveiy  phase.  Nature 
left  alone  is  always  decorative;  the  faU 
of  snow,  the  arrangement  of  the  limbs 
on  the  trees,  the  way  they  radiate  from 
the  trunk,  their  emplacement  in  the  soil. 
What  seems  like  careless  prodigaUty  ar- 
ranges itself  in  orderly  form;  if  we  have 
but  the  desire  to  look,  to  learn  and  to 
know  Nature.  The  Japanese  sees  all 
this.  The  fear  we  have  of  being  caUed 
childlike,  does  not  exist  in  Japan.  We 
have  this  through  false  pride,  engendered 
largely,  no  doubt,  by  our  false  conception 
of  the  real  dignity  of  life.  They  are  a 
great  nation  of  children,  a  vast  garden 
of  human  flowers.  In  relation  to  Art 
we  may  be  only  luxuriant  of  growth, 
pompous,  powerful,  but  dying  and  falling 
to  the  ground,  leaving  nothing  to  enrich 
postenty. 

The  Japanese  for  six  hundred  years 
have  kept  the  artistic  soil  of  Japan  con- 
stantly rich  for  succeeding  generations; 
the  fallen  human  flowers  of  mind  have 
left  an  enriched  mental  soil  and  some 
great  lives  have  left  a  perfume  of  beauty 
that  has  passed  down  the  ages  to  give  joy 
to  those  who  have  risen  into  their  atmos- 


phere in  the  conmiunion  with  Nature. 

To  understand  Japanese  art  we  must 
learn  to  Uve  with  the  reverence  of  little 
children,  as  do  the  Japanese,  when  they 
walk  out  in  the  springtime  and  see  God 
in  the  bush.  We  must  learn  to  see  in  the 
works  of  Nature  fit  subjects  for  pro- 
longed contemplation,  until,  without  their 
actual  presence  we  can  draw  and  paint 
these  visions  and  add  to  our  work  that 
mysteiy  of  the  human  soul  that  so  raises 
Art  that  no  mortal  man  can  find  its  exact 
counterpart  in  Nature  itself. 

It  is  not  the  ornamental  and  industrial 
features  of  the  country's  Art,  but  that 
great  life  of  the  ideal,  by  which  it  is  hardly 
known  as  yet  in  Europe ;  not  a  few  draw- 
ings of  plum-blossoms,  but  the  mighty 
conception  of  the  dragon;  not  flowers 
and  birds,  but  the  worship  of  Death; 
not  a  trifling  reaUsm,  however  beautiful, 
but  a  grand  interpretation  of  the  grandest 
theme  within  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind — the  longing  desire  of  Buddhahood 
to  save  others,  not  itself, — these  are  the 
true  burden  of  Japanese  Art. 

The  Western  civilization  in  great  pe- 
riods of  Art  had  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Japanese  have,  which  is  reverence.  In 
Japanese  Art  it  is  reverence  for  the  visible 
forms  of  nature  in  the  outer  world.  In 
Greek  Art  it  was  reverence  for  the  human 
form  divine.  In  Medieval  and  Renais- 
sance Art  it  was  Nature  in  the  invisible 
forms  of  the  heroic  virtues,  and  the  whole 
worship  of  the  Madonna  and  saints  was 
a  symboUc  worship  of  the  heroic  virtues, 
— ^Divine  Love,  Mercy,  Justice  and  Self- 
Sacrifice.  But  man  must  always  have 
aspiration  and  reverence  as  the  base  from 
which  to  form  Art,  and  through  this  rev- 
erence comes  inspiration. 

The  Japanese  love  of  symbolism  shows 
their  child-hke  quaUties.  The  Japanese 
Art,  although  to  Western  view  is  wrapped 
in  admiration  of  the  visible  forms  of 
nature,  is,  according  to  their  own  canons, 
symbolic.  Their  secret  of  knowledge 
was  to  penetrate  behind  the  mass  which 
change  imposed  beyond  things;  so-called 
facts    and    fonns    were    merely    inci- 
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dent  beneath  which  the  real  life  lay  hid. 
I  quote  a  description  of  **  The  Dragon  " 
from  one  of  their  writers,  which  shows 
this  wonderful  symbolism.     He  says : 

"The  Japanese  delight  in  the  image 
of  the  Dragon,  and  use  it  in  decoration 
constantly.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
dragon?  Approach  him  cautiously,  for 
no  mortal  can  survive  the  sight  of  his 
entire  body.  The  Extern  dragon  is 
not  the  gruesome  monster  of  medieval 
imagination,  but  the  genius  of  strength 
and  goodness.  He  is  a  spirit  of  change, 
therefore,  of  life  itself.  We  associate 
him  with  the  supreme  power,  or  that  sov- 
ereign cause  which  pervades  everything, 
taking  new  forms  according  to  its  sur- 
roundings, yet  never  seen  in  its  final  shape. 
The  dragon  is  the  Great  Mystery  itself, 
hidden  in  the  caverns  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  or  coiled  in  the  unfathomed 
depths  of  the  sea,  he  waits  the  time  when 
he  slowly  rouses  himself  into  activity;  he 
unfolds  himself  in  the  storm-clouds.  He 
washes  his  mane  in  the  blackness  of  the 
seething  whirlpools.  His  claws  are  in 
the  fork  of  the  lightning,  his  scales  begin 
to  glisten  in  the  bark  of  rain-swept  pine- 
trees.  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  hurri- 
cane which  scatters  the  withered  leaves 
of  the  forest  and  quickens  a  new  spring. 
The  dragon  reveals  himself  only  to  van- 
ish. He  is  a  glorious,  symbolic  image 
of  that  elasticity  of  organism  which 
shakes  off  the  inner  mass  of  exhausted 
matter,  coiling  again  and  again  on  his 
strength  he  sheds  his  crusted  skin  amid 
the  battle  of  elements,  and  for  an  instant 
stands  half-revealed  by  the  brilliant 
shinmier  of  his  scales.  He  strikes  not 
tiU  his  throat  is  touched.  Then  woe  to 
him  who  dallies  with  the  terrible  one." 

Compare  this  with  the  Western  idea 
of  the  dragon — "the  old  serpent  that 
deceiveth  the  world." 

The  Japanese  idea  was  more  like  the 
Egyptian  in  Art,  where  the  dragon  or 
serpent  symbolized  Wisdom.  Those  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  seen  a 
painting  owned  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Fenollosa 


in  Boston,  of  "The  Dragon,"  painted  by 
the  great  Japanese  master  Hogi,  who  died 
about  twenty  years  ago,  can  realize  that 
the  dragon  could  be  painted  with  the 
same  religious  fervor  as  were  the  Madon- 
nas of  the  Rennaissance. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  Japanese  the  West  is  a  mon- 
ster they  must  resist,  a  monster  without 
feeling  that  breathes  death  to  beauty  with 
its  hot,  commercial  nostrils  and  withers 
the  child-nature  of  man.  We  have  de- 
graded them  ethically  by  our  conmiercial 
relations.  They  have  already  called  us 
"The  White  Disaster,"  referring  en- 
tirely to  our  ethical  influence.  Compare 
our  reciprocal  term,  "  The  Yellow  Peril," 
which  is  used  entirely  in  reference  to 
their  commercial  effects  on  us. 

To  give  birth,  to  create,  to  make  to 
live,  then  one  sees  no  death.  All  is  beau- 
tiful life,  and  one  may  feel  with  the  Japan- 
ese soldier  that  the  passing  of  the  body 
is  nothing,  but  the  death  of  an  idea  is  the 
real  sorrow  of  the  land.  To  preserve 
some  ideal,  to  love  some  beautiful  thing 
in  nature  or  mankind,  is  the  fulfilment  of 
their  existence,  the  goal  of  their  desires. 

Is  not  this  Ufe  beautiful?  Is  it  not 
decorative?  Does  it  not  call  beauty  to 
life  ?  Have  we  not  come  close  to  Nature 
when  we  find  in  the  faUen  tree,  the  dead 
limb,  the  dried  flower,  something  to  love, 
to  reverence?  The  Japanese  do  not 
slur,  do  not  half-grasp  the  beautiful  that 
floats  so  generously  and  so  easily  into 
their  minds.  They  think  about  ideas, 
they  let  their  imaginations  have  fuU  play; 
they  reason  about  Nature;  they  leave 
something  behind  at  death.  We,  very 
little,  except  our  business  and  our  ma- 
chines. They,  like  the  Greeks,  made 
beautiful  works  of  Art  and  in  their  silent 
contemplation  sat  and  listened  again  for 
the  voice  of  genius  that  they  might  make 
better  and  grander  work  for  posterity, 
might  see  clearer  the  vision  of  the  soul 
of  a  flower,  might  drink  deeper  at  the 
fountain  of  Nature. 

The  Japanese  have  learned  that  it  is 
only  by  tiie  preservation  of  the  child- 
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spirit  in  the  human  race  that  one  can  enter 
into  that  realm  of  happiness  entirely  de- 
nied to  those  who  become  untrue  in  their 
seriousness.  In  the  springtime  the  whole 
nation  goes  out  to  worship  the  reincarna- 
tion of  life — divine,  celestial  and  human 
life.  From  the  aged  to  the  little  child 
there  is  exaltation  in  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  beginning  to  be  bom  again,  that 
Beauty  has  come  of  herself  to  enrich  the 
life  of  man. 

It  seems  most  foreign  to  our  natures 
even  to  suggest  that  we  might  thus  go  out 
in  the  spring  as  little  children,  forgetting 
commercial  greed ;  that  we  might  wander 
in  the  forest  by  the  brook;  that  we  might 
look  up  at  the  mountain  and  over  the 


sweet  valley.  Let  us  sit  in  silent  con- 
templation of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens 
at  night,  and  let  us  fold  each  other  in 
loving  thoughts.  Let  us  see  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  day  when  the  great  bronze  disk 
rises  noiselessly  into  the  open  world. 
Let  us  joy  with  child-laughter  when  we 
see  the  new  day,  so  majestic,  so  beautiful. 
Let  us  see  in  the  great  decorative  orb,  the 
flattened  clouds,  the  warm  glow^  of  the 
morning,  something  to  make  us  sing. 
Let  us  with  reverence  hold  a  simple  flow- 
er in  our  hands,  for  it  is  said:  "Except 
ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Mrs.  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 
Weehawken,  N.  J. 
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THE  RAILWAYS  of  the  United 
States  would  circle  the  globe  twelve 
times,  and  the  cars  and  locomotives  on 
their  tracks,  if  coupled  in  a  string,  would 
reach  from  the  North  pole  down  over  all 
the  zones  to  the  heart  of  the  Southern 
frigid,  take  a  loop  about  the  South  pole, 
and  hang  down  two  thousand  miles  be- 
yond. Last  year  these  railway  lines  that 
net  the  country  like  a  spider's  web  carried 
over  700,000,000  passengers,  and  1,300,- 
000,000  tons  of  freight, — ^an  average  of 
about  9  rides  and  82,000  pounds  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Union. 
The  railroads  employ  directly  about 
1,800,000  persons,  and  indirectly  in  car- 
shops,  locomotive  works,  mines,  rolling- 
mills  and  other  accessory  industries  that 
furnish  railway  materials,  etc.,  they  give 
employment  to  about  as  many  more, 
affording  sustenance  to  2,500,000  workers 
and  their  families — something  like  10,- 
000,000  people,  or  one-eighth  of  our  total 
population,  without  counting  the  western 
farmers  and  other  producers  who  could 


not  get  their  goods  to  market  without  the 
railways.  Their  capitalization  is  $13,- 
218,000,000,  or  nearly  one-seventh  of  the 
total  estimated  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  benefits  that  railways  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  country  are  beyond  com- 
putation. Their  services  to  civilization 
are  inestimable.  They  form  the  founda- 
tion of  modem  economic  development. 
They  have  gone  far  toward  annihilating 
distance  and  cost  of  transportation. 

They  are  welding  states  and  nations 
together.  They  develop  intelligence  as 
well  as  commerce  and  industry.  They 
constitute  a  fundamental,  all-pervading 
force  in  modem  life.  They  form  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  of  the  country  and 
come  into  vital  contact  with  every  other 
industry  and  with  social  and  political 
interests  of  the  utmost  moment. 

The  power  of  our  railroads  over  public 
and  private  interests  is  enormous.  They 
control  the  destinies  of  individuals,  cities 
and  states.  They  carry  the  commerce 
of  a  continent  and  collect  their  tolls  upon 
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it  by  an  autocratic  system  of  transporta-  besides  a  considerable  number  that  have 

tion  taxes.    They  run  their  trains  from  lost  their  tags.     The  Reading  holds  4A 

ocean  to  ocean  over  states  and  territories,  companies,  the  Erie  57,  and  the  New 

laws  and  institutions;    and  they  tunnel  York   Central   has   benevolently  assimi- 

our  economic  and  governmental  systems  lated  over  100  railways. 

as  cheerfully  as  they  do  the  mountains  The  subsidiary  roads  Usted  in  some 

in  their  pathway.  other  leading  systems  are  as  follows : 

Moreover,  the  railroad  power  is  rapidly  _                 «         rw^        »       o        t^ 

rr«t-           11             J-        •   X        1.  Component  Roadb  That  Are  Still  Retained 

growing.     These  all-pervading  interests,  on  The  Railway  Ltstb. 

individually  vast  and  powerful,  are  being  Number  of 

united  into  larger  and  larger  groups,  and  7*  ™**                component  Roads. 

the  groups  are  being  welded  into  a  colos-  g^^^^^S l^Hiiv«;  and  Hartford;: ! !  *.  1  *. '.  *.  .40 

sal  railway  empire.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 21 

There  have  been  about  5,000  railway    Lehigh  VaUey.      26 

.,  .  .  -•  J-  .1     "^      Baltimore  and  Ohio, 37 

compames  m  this  country.     More  than     minois  Central, 27 

half  of  them  have  disappeared.     About    Northern  Pacific, 22 

8,000  companies  have  ceased  to  exist,  a     ^'^^NtS'^^ ^ 

.  *  xi_  1     i_  •  I       J        J         J     Union  Paafic, 28 

few  of  the  roads  being  abandoned  and     Missouri  Pacific, 38 

some  reorganized  with  change  of  name,     Atchison,  34 

but  most  of  them  merged,  consoUdated,     ^"**^^™  ^^^^  Company. 52 

leased,  or  otherwise  absorbed  and  made  These  figures  are  probably  all  below 

a  part  of  some  other  system.*  the  truth,  but  they  give  some  idea  of  the 

There  are  now  about  2,000  companies  massing  of  railways  in  this  country. 

(2,078  to  be  exact),  809  of  which  are  re-  Second  —  The     "independent    roads" 

ported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  themselves    are    Unked    together   in    six 

mission  as  ''independent  companies."!  giant   groups   or   famiUes,   the   railways 

The   death-rate   among   railroad   cor-  of  each  group  being  dominated  by  one 

porations  is  evidently  high;  and  most  of  Uttle  knot  of  capitaUsts.     These  groups 

those  that  have  not  retired  from  active  are  known  as  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Morgan- 

hfe,  have  passed  into  slavery.  Hill,  the   Gould-Rockefeller,   the  Penn- 

The  shrinkage  of  five  thousand  com-  sylvania,  the  Harriman,  and  the  Moore 

panics  to  about  eight  hundred,  chiefly  groups.     The    Pennsylvania    group    in- 

by  absorption,  indicates  the  tremendous  eludes  280  companies,  with  19,300  miles 

movement  of  concentration  that  is  going  of    road.     The    Vanderbilt    system    ex- 

on  in  the  railway  world,  but  it  does  not  tends  from  Boston  to  the  Missouri  river 

disclose  the  whole  truth.  and  the  Dakotas,  including  132  companies 

First — ^The  deposit  of  dead  and  dying  and  22,000  miles  of  line,  equal  to  the 

companies  is  not  spread  evenly  over  the  entire  railway  system  of  Great  Britain 

railway  field.    The  clusters  of  captured  and   Ireland.     The   Morgan-Hill   group 

roads  vary  greatly  in  size.    The  Penn-  covers  the  continent  from  New  York  to 

sylvania    Railroad    in    its    own    specific  the  Pacific,  with  240  operating  companies 

system  owns  or  controls  more  than  150  and  over  50,000  miles  of  road, J  or  more 

roads,    which    still    retain    their   names,  than  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Grermany 

^  Poor's  Railroad  Manuals  and  other  authorities  some  additions — mi^lring  the  numbers  2,104  and  848 

show  that  over  2,000  companies  disappeared  or  went  — ^but  the  new  items  are  all  insignificant;  no  im- 

under  the  yoke  before  1890,  and  about  1,000  since  portant  independent  company  has  been  added  to  the 

that  date.    In  about  180  cases  the  roads  were  aban-  ust 

doned.    Some  820  companies  were  reorganized  with  X  The  figures  as  to  the  six  groups  are  taken  from 

diange  of  name.    The  rest  were  absor&d.  Poor's  Manuals  and  Moody's  Tm  Truth  About  the 

t  U.  8.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Report,  Trusts,  the  leading  raiboad  and  Wall-street  authori- 

"  Statistics,"  Jul^  6, 1904.    Since  the  text  was  writ-  ties.    For  the  Morsan-HiU  group,  Moody  gives  225 

ten  we  have  received  the  advanced  statement  of  the  companies  and  47,000  miles,  but  the  amOTption  of 

Commiasion,  dated  August  14,  1905,  whidi  shows  ihe  rere  Marquette  and  other  roads  reported  in  the 
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aad  mcHc  tfamn  the  entire  mileage  of  the  Moore   group,    and    Haniman    has    re- 
lented Kingdoin  and  France  put  together,  oently   acquired   a   $25,000,000   interest 
Taking  tfie  whole  six  groups,   more  in  it,  so  that  tfie  Santa  Fe  is  strong^  inter- 
than    nine-tenths    of   tfie    vital    railway  locked  with  at  least  two  of  tfie  six  groups, 
nnleage  of  tfie  United  States  is  ccmtroUed  Vanderbilt  and  Rockefdler  interests  have 
bj  these  interests.^  invaded  the  Ddaware  and  Hudscm.     In 
Aside  from  tfie  Chicago   and   Great  fact  our  Wall-street  expert.  Moody,  says 
Western,  a  foor-pronged  system  of  1.464  that:    ^All    the   above-mentioned    com- 
miles    between    Chicago,    Minneapolis,  panics  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  with 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  tiie  independ-  one  or  more  of  the  six  great  groups." 
cnt  attitude  of  which  is  largdy  due  to        Third — ^We  have  not  come  to  the  eoA 
die  special  views  and  personal  force  of  of  tiie  story  yet.     We  have  seen  5,000 
its  president  A.  B.  SCickney.  the  railways  companies    shrink    to    809   indepmd^it 
not  directly  controUed  by  the  ax  **com-  openting   roads,   and   have   traced    tiie 
mnnities  of  interest**  are  listed  by  Moody  bulk  of  these  so-called  independents  into 
as  foDov?:  6  colossal  clusters,  which  together  domi- 
Bt^«  fli^  \MJi^  ~-^--,                     J[^  na*«  over  90  per  cent  of  Ae  vital  railway 
i.  Xe«Yak.XerHa;^ad^iifcHl!!  2,2M  mileage  of  Ae  United  States.    Now  we 

S.  DeiamaieMd  Hndgn,. .  .^. 8M  have  to  add  that  these  6  vast  aggrega- 

c  r^„;„.,j:,  B^attmmad  D^vton, 1.015  ^^^  ^^  themselves  bv  no  means  inde- 

C  BnSiK Bocfaoier'aid i^ij^giy  ...\\     500  pendent,  but  are  intertwined,  aflBKated, 

^-  ^^y^Q|^™  "^  WcrtHB. 540  and  coordinated  with  each  other  by  the 

\  tjiS^ZT^J^*^     I'luy  interiocldng   interests    of   their   owneis, 

Hl  MsmeKnfii  aid  SL  Lodi; 44S  common  beddings  and  overiaf^Nng  own- 

NuiDi-K  4  »d  5  ««  ktdT  reported  ^f^^l^  ''^-  i°*^"^*ti°'«  «'  ^«^ 

to  b..*  con*  under  Erie  or  MJHwTcon-  of  direction,  Md  vanous  .greements  and 

tnd.  ud  narir  aO  the  rest  are  allied  Tjr*'*!?*™«l.^  .  -  »^_»       . 

.:.    -L—  ^  I.C.  ...JL^  rt^  ;-         Tl»  ^  andeibdts  haTC  an  interest  and 
IS.  more  or  less  nnoer  tne  m-  .    i  •     .l     t>     ^       •  •  *i       -ii.  &i. 

ofooeormoreoftfaegreaps   or  ««trolui  the  R^A^  jointly  with  ^ 

that    contrel    tfaj    g^ps)  ^^^^   "kI   ^»eM?'g«   P^P^ 

^      ^  also  retam   some  mterest  in  it  tnougn 

For  csanude.  Morgan.  ^^   °^   longer   dominate   it-     On   the 

w>    -L  ^  Ti       Tfc jTn^a*   "*^^  other  hand  the  Ldicfa  Vallev  is  part  <rf 

BocttMler.  Dnew  and  Cassatt  are  di-  ^C\r^^    i  _r^L  .^  i.^^  aV   u      ,-j 

-    -^   -  ■   •     4»^  v^_  v.p-i-    V— ^  IX-- tiie  Morgan  cluster,  but  both  the Fennsyl- 

jtxaaa  m  tiie  >€w   iok,  >ew  Uav^en  j  ^»     '»'      ■    i -i*^  i_  -  * 

Hartfoni— «ii   intniockinf   in   this  '^"'^  *™^  ^^  Yanderbuts  have  an  mter- 

F(^eD  at  the^^^rt  easten  «t  in  it.    The  PennsrlTania  interest  is 

*         »t  of  Moigai^  Vander-  ^P^*^  "  **'lJ°!*°*^iI^*  i!L?* 

ttivania  «r«tem.  Hocking  Valley   syst«n   which   belongs 

is  doedv  allied  wiih  the  ^    ?^    Moigiin    Group.    TV^    GouW- 

Rockefeller    mterest    is    strcMig    m    the 

■  2e  tenT"*' ^  or  «%ie  out  anal  of  tbe  «LO0O  mflfli  of  andl 

teMoodlr.  Moodtr  racbes  tbe  as  per  cenU  bovrpor,  bgr 

dnefiw  tbe  Santi  Ffs  9See  mfloi  in  tbe   , 

, -^  ^ .».-  eoBtro&ed  br  tbe  Moore  frooik    Tbe  reani  he 

'     of  eoHHalncIv  grpeiiitlttltbeSuitaFehu*'<  ^  _^ 

villi  tiie  Moore  nikottds  and  v^arfci  injpqfect 

■MMia      VuB  "*****        1  QO  not  OOOSQGr  iBM  OOBI 

wSk  if  aiaaKhoA'rftibp%fpBMi«dtkBgalSeL  iwm  far  ■doda^  tbe  Sutm  iV  in  tbe 

3h  wg^kmm  '^nHBiae  dncflT  uui^i  16  dnoLlb  doaiBftled  or  tbe  sz  %      . 

4i^  vitad  iBJiB    ^fave  of  tbe  a»-  Male  &e  11^11141    <&«ct^  cnntrnBwi  by  tbe  li% 

groant  as  90  per  cent  matead  of  9S  per 

5«raiw«aLqr%  ^^r  h^Hdf^tabiiktipg  tbe 
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Kansas  City  Southern,  which  is  a  Har- 
Timan  road.  The  Moore  group  has  a 
half-interest  in  the  Houston  and  Texas, 
the  Houston,  East  and  West  Texas,  and 
the  Houston  and  Shreveport,  which  are 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  System  and  part 
of  the  Harriman  cluster.  Four  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  directors  represent  the 
Pennsylvania  road;  four  represent  the 
Haniman  group,  and  two  are  appointed 
to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  which  is  a 
Vanderbilt  road,  has  on  its  board  one  of 
the  leading  Harriman  men  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  boards. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  head  of  the  Morgan  group, 
is  a  director  in  the  New  York  Central, 
the  controlling  company  of  the  Vander- 
bilt system.  William  Rockefeller,  rep- 
resenting still  another  group,  is  also  a 
director  in  the  New  York  Central. 
Greorge  J.  Grould,  head  of  the  Gould 
system,  is  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific 
and  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  Harriman  group.  E.  H. 
Harriman,  President  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific,  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
which  are  Morgan-Hill  lines.* 

Speaking  of  the  intimate  relations  of 
the  great  railroad  groups,  which  I  have 
illustrated  above  by  examples  gathered 
from  Poor's  Railway  Manuals^  Moody's 
The  Truth  About  the  Trusts  and  other 
authoritative  sources,    Mr.  Moody  says: 

"They  are  aU  allied  and  intertwined 
by  their  various  mutual  interests.  For 
instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in- 
terests are  on  the  one  hand  allied  with 
the  Vanderbilts,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Rockefellers.  The  Vanderbilts  are 
dosely  allied  with  the  Morgan  group, 
and  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vander- 
bilt interests  have  recently  become  the 

^In  addition  to  the  facts  of  record  stated  in  the 
text  (whidi  are  only  a  part  of  what  mi|^t  be  dted) 
we  haye  now  a  press  report  of  a  sigantic  merger  of 
the^  Union  Paemc  with  the  New  york  Centr&f  and 
CSiicaffo  and  Northwestern,  bringing  the  Harriman 
jmd  l^mderbilt  interests  into  dose  federation.  (See 
^ew  York  and  Boston  papers  April  14, 1905.) 


dominating  factors  in  the  Reading  sys- 
tem, a  former  Morgan  road,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  anthracite-coal 
combine,  which  has  always  been  domi- 
nated by  the  Morgan  people.  Further- 
more, the  Goulds,  who  are  closely  allied 
with  the  Rockefellers,  are  on  most  har- 
monious terms  with  the  Moores  of  the 
Rock  Island  system,  and  the  latter  are 
allied  in  interest  quite  closely  with  both 
the  Harriman  and  the  Morgan  groups. 
The  dominating  men  in  the  Morgan 
group  are  also  important  factors  in  the 
Grould,  Pennsylvania,  and  Moore  groups; 
and  the  Rockefeller-Grould  interests  are 
represented  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  group,  and  also  in  most  of  the  *  in- 
dependent' allied  lines.  The  whole  ag- 
gregation thus  makes  up  a  gigantic  *  Com- 
munity of  Interest'  or  Railroad  Trust, 
being  allied  together  by  most  remarkable 
and  intricate  ties  of  inter-dependence 
and  mutual  advantage.  While  nomi- 
nally controlled  by  two  thousand  corpora- 
tions, the  steam  railroads  of  the  country 
really  make  up  a  mammoth  transporta- 
tion trust,  which  is  dominated  by  a  hand- 
ful of  far-seeing  and  masterful  financiers. 
.  .  .  Not  only  do  these  financiers  domi- 
nate their  respective  groups,  but,  as 
stated  above,  the  most  important  of 
them,  such  as  Rockefeller,  Morgan, 
Harriman,  Grould  and  Vanderbilt,  are 
interested  in  and  more  or  less  dominate 
aU  the  groups,  and  in  this  way  knit  to- 
gether the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
country  into  this  greater  'conmiunity' 
or  *  Trust.'  The  superior  dominating 
influence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Morgan  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  the  groups." 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  that  prevails  among  the  prin- 
cipal railway  systems  is  afforded  by  the 
recent  concerted  action  in  the  wholesale 
raising  of  freight-rates  throughout  the 
countiy.  Speaking  of  this,  on  page  15 
of  its  report  for  1908,  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission says : 

"These   advances   have   been   almost 
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widioiit  exception  the  lesuk  of  concerted  If  we  look  further  back  to  get  a  fuller 
action.  JLchvices  in  competitiTe  rates  perspectire,  the  contrasts  are  still  nM»e 
faaTe  uniformlr  been  made  effective  br  vivid.  The  Vanderbilt  group  had  ib 
all  carriers  interested  upon  exactlv  the  beginning  in  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
same  day  and  for  exactly  the  same  Railroad,  17  miles  long,  chartered  in  1826 
amount.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  where  and  opened  in  1831,  the  first  railroad 
such  a  cooditioo  exists,  where,  for  ex-  built  in  New  York  state.  Now  the  New 
ample,  every  one  of  tfie  numerous  lines  York  Central  system  reaches  from  Bostcm 
transporting  grain  from  Chicago,  St  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  it  is  said  that  more 
Louis  and  kindred  points  to  the  Atlantic  than  half  the  people  of  the  United  States 
seaboard  advance  their  rates  upon  the  Uve  in  the  territoiy  covered  by  the  Van- 
same  day  and  by  precisely  tl^  same  derbilt  lines.  The  first  division  of  the 
amount,  there  has  been  no  understand-  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  was  chartered 
ing  between  these  companies.'*  in  1846  and  opened  in  1850.     In  1852  it 

moved  70,000  tons  of  freight  in  a  year, 
Fcmrth — ^The  movement  of  concen-  now  it  frequently  moves  that  much  in  an 
tiation  is  swift,  intense,  irredstaUe.  The  hour.  It  covers  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
growth  of  Ae  groups  has  been  rapid  be-  nent.  It  carries  ^  of  all  the  passengers 
yond  Ae  dreams  of  railway  men  a  gen-  and  i  of  all  the  freight  moved  in  the 
cration  ago,  and  tibe  forces  of  industrial  United  States — 300,000  passengers  and 
gravitation  and  personal  ambition  are  a  million  tons  of  freight  per  day.  And 
stiD  working  with  unabated  vigor  toward  all  this  traffic  flood  is  handled  easily  and 
further  consolidation.  swiftly  by  one  of  the  best  railroad  man- 
Some  of  Ae  groups  have  doubled  and  agements  in  the  world,  which  owes  its 
even  trebled  in  five  years'  time.  The  efficiency  largely  to  the  consolidation  of 
rapidity  with  which  these  giant  interests  hundreds  of  companies  under  one  eon- 
aie  growing  is  revealed  by  the  following  tnJ.  The  coordinating  impulse  is  still 
<»™P*n5on :  vigorous.     Recently  the  Pennsylvania  ac- 

MiicL     MOci,    CftpitaUmtioD.  quired  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

i«J^   M  OAQ  *i  liM  iA«  i«A  Th^   New  York  tunnels  and  the   Xew 

ICjBOa    ilJBOB  $1,109,106,192  ^      t       j    •    ^         ^        *  ai_             j       -n 

aj77    if.aoo    ijBS2,402iiS5  Kngland  mterests  of  the  road  will  soon 

iSXtS   47306    2365,116,350  give  the  Pennsvlvania  a  continuous  line  of 

^SJS   ttjtf    iSSSth  *"®^    ^^^    Chicago   and    Washington 

F4 254)02    1,07^250^030  through  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York  to 

61^B  161,506  00~or7Ol6ja7  B<^^i^-     -^^  ^  union  or  alliance  with 

the  Santa  Fe  or  Harriman  or  Hill  would 

The  increase  in  mileage  for  these  great  extend  the  Pennsylvania  influence  over 

SI  stems  is  about   103,000  miles  or  over  the  whole  3,000  miles  from  Boston  to 

100  per  cent,  in  6  years,  while  tfie  total  San  Francisco. 

railway  mileage  of  the  country  increased  The  roads  of  the  Morgan-Hill  group 

but  13  per  cent.    And  the  capitalization  alreadv  run  from  ocean  to  ocean,  as  do 

of  die  roads  directiv  controlled  bv  these  also  the  lines  of  the  Vanderbilt-Harriman 

great  interests  represents  Ti  per  cent,  of  combine,  if  recent  reports  are  true.t    The 

the   total   raihrav  capitalization   of  the  Gould  lines  eo  from  the  Lakes  to  the 

United  States  for  1903.  not  yrt  cootnJ  the  Atdusoo  ^ystenu  still  Ibev  par- 

tialtf  donuiuite  it,  and  throu^  dose  traffic  alhaDoes 

*TVe  91  ffmanifi  and  iSj092  miles  gncn  bj  operate  in  perfect  harmoiiy.      (The  Tndh  About  the 

Moo4j  for  the  Jloore  group  reallf  repreaent  a  sort  Tnuts^  page  438.) 

of  double  star;  Koodj  does  not  write  tbe  AtdiiaoD  My  own  opinioD  is  that  the  Santa  Fe  with  its  34 

intfiefistof  roads  in  the  3foore  fioap  hot  hesays  companies,  9,209  miles  and  $ld5,416,0n0  of  die 

that  mrndttiog  the  totab  the  Atdusoo  data  ''haTe  capitalintjon  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  separate 

been  Dcnided  m  the  finores  of  the  jftoore  Group**  system, 

for  the  reMOO  that  ^'iRuk  the  Moore  interests  do  t  See  note  oo  page  25. 
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Gulf  and  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Pitts- 
burg and  Buffalo,  and  are  trying  hard  to 
reach  the  Atlantic. 

The  Harriman  interests  are  linked 
with  the  Morgan-Hill  union  and  with  the 
Vanderbilts,  who  in  their  turn  are  friendly 
to  all  the  interests  named,  as  is  also  the 
Pennsylvania.  A  combination  of  the 
New  York  Central  with  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, or  the  Pennsylvania  with  the  Santa 
F6,  or  even  a  practical  federation  of 
the  Harriman  -  Hill  -  Morgan  -  Vanderbilt  - 
Pennsylvania  interests,  will  not  surprise 
any  one  famiUar  with  the  movement  of 
railway  combination  in  the  last  dozen 
years. 

The  interlocking  of  interests  and  the 
forces  making  for  closer  alUanee  are  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  our  leading  au- 
thorities on  Wall-street  tendencies,  who 
have  most  excellent  means  of  knowledge 
and  have  given  close  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, predict  the  practical  coalescence  of 
the  groups  at  no  distant  day. 

Besides  the  increase  of  efficiency,  sav- 
ing  in  cost  of  management,  sending  goods 
by  the  shortest  routes,  saving  transfers 
and  reloading,  and  preventing  other  eco- 
nomic wastes  of  severance,  several  ad- 
ditional ^advantages  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  reasons  for  consolidation. 

C.  P.  Huntington,  the  first  president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  urged 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  railways  under 
the  control  of  one  company  as  the  only 
cure  for  rate-cutting  and  railroad  wars.* 
Jay  Grould  is  said  to  have  held  the  same 
opinion. 

Hon.  Paul  Morton  says:  "I  do  not 
view  the  ownership  of  all  the  American 
railroads  by  a  single  company  or  interest 
with  the  slightest  alarm.^f 

Mr.  Newcomb,  editor  of  the  Railway 
Worlds  says:  "The  economic  advantages 
of  absolute  unification  are  so  great  that 

^  In  North  American  Review,  September,  1891. 

t  Lectures  on  Conunerce,  Chicago  University 
(1904),  page  106. 

t  lUview  of  Reviews,  1901,  Vol.  24,  p.  174.  The 
adnmtaffes  and  disadvantages  of  consolidation  are 
discuased  by  James  J.  Hili;  Russell  Sage,  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  and  others  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view  for  May,  1901  (Vol.  172,  p.  641  et  9eq,).    See 


it  may  be  expected  that  the  movement 
will  not  cease  until  unification  has  been 
completely  accomplished.''^ 

In  1898,  Mr.  John  Hobson,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  economists,  wrote  in 
his  Evolution  of  Modem  Capitalism  : 

"The  rapidity  wifh  which  the  whole 
railway  system  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  great  monopolist  syndicates  with  the 
necessary  result  of  stifling  competitions 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  momentous 
economic  movement  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time." 

Moody  says  (p.  491): 

"The  Standard  influence  is  felt  quite 
forcefully  in  all  the  railroad  groups,  and 
this  influence  is  showing  a  steady  growth 
throughout  the  entire  steam-railroad  field. 
It  is  now  freely  predicted  in  Wall  street 
that  the  next  decade  will  see  the  Rocke- 
feller interests  the  single  dominating 
force  in  the  world  of  railway  finance  and 
control." 

Fifth — In  the  great  railway  groups 
and  the  stupendous  Railroad-Trust  they 
are  developing,  the  tendency  is  toward 
tlie  concentration  of  control  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  Not  only  are  railways 
absorbed  bv  the  wholesale,  and  the  re- 
suiting  systems  gathered  into  enormous 
groups,  but  inside  these  systems  and 
groups  the  movement  is  toward  one-man 
power. 

Already,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  United  States  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  half  a  dozen 
men  can  meet  and  practically  determine 
the  transportation  rates  for  the  countrj'. 
And  the  forces  of  integration  and  indus- 
trial gravitation  that  have  operated  so 
powerfully  in  the  past  are  not  likely  to 
stop  even  with  this  high  degree  of  cen- 
tralization. 

"In   Chicago,"   says   Spearman,   "the 

also  Report  of  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
Vol.  rX..  p.  148.  and  Final  Report,  1902,  Vol.  XIX., 
pp.  304-309;  Spearman's  Strategy  of  Great  Rail- 
roads, 36,  125,  128-29;  Lewis'  National  Consoli- 
dation of  RaUroads,  2^-81,  34,  35,  88,  40,  47-54. 
Professor  Johnson's  American  Railway  Transpor- 
toftoft,  250-51. 
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five  men  irfio  in  authcnitj  that  is  abscdute 
aie  tnffic  diiectois  of  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States  may  be  found  ahnost  every 
day  within  a  few  moments'  walk  of  each 
other/** 

A  HiD-Mofjan  representotire,  a  Har- 
nman  man,  a  Santa  Fe  man,  a  Gould 
man,  and  a  Bock  Island  man  can  shape 
the  railroad  destinies  of  the  West  and  a 
large  part  of  the  middle  and  southern 
sections  of  the  countryif  Add  a  Van- 
derbilt  man  and  a  Pennsvlvania  man, 
and  you  have  a  board  of  seven  capable 
of  amtrolling  the  rates  and  fares  for 
nearly  the  whcde  United  States. 

If  vou  want  to  summon  a  Boston  and 
Maine  representative  and  swing  North- 
em  New  England  into  line  we  will  make 
it  a  board  of  eight. 

Four  years  ago  The  Railway  World 
declared  that  **A.  J.  Cassatt,  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt,  J.  P.  Morgan,  E.  H.  Harriman 
and  James  J.  Hill  are  r^arded  as  prac- 
tically ruling  all  the  great  railroads  of 
thecountrv." 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  number  of 
our  railroad  kings,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  a  very  few  men  have  power  to  con- 
XxfA  our  nulway  rates,  and  that  still  fewer 
will  control  them  if  the  present  processes 
of  consdidation  and  combination  con- 
tinue. The  managers  of  six  big  systems 
control  three-fourths  of  the  country  and 
five-sixths  of  the  traffic  and  indirectly 
dominate  almost  all  the  rest.  Tlie  six 
big  groups  are  growing  into  one.  The 
Bailway  Empire  looms  huge  and  power- 
ful out  of  the  mists  that  shroud  the  future. 

Those  who  have  the  largest  surplus 
incomes  are  continuaUy  buying  their  way 
to  more  complete  control.  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  income  is  variously  estimat- 
ed at  two  to  six  millions  a  month.  Even 
if  it  is  only  the  modest  sum  of  $100,000 
a  day,  he  can  live  pretty  well  and  stiU  use 

*  Siniegif  of  Qreai  RaOroads,  p.  18S. 

t/M2.pi>.120,lOe. 

tYcuB  ago  Cunrfl  D.  Wright,  United  States 
ConimiMiniifr  of  Labor,  is  rqwted  to  ha^e  saki: 
"Ten  men  control  the  nUroad  bnaiDess  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  nearly  all  of  them  liire  in  the  city  of 
NewYofk.**    Be  quoted  the  statement  of  the  Inter- 


most  of  his  income  to  buy  up  more  raO- 
roads  and  other  properties;  and  with 
each  new  purchase,  the  income  expands 
and  the  power  of  further  purdiase  in- 
creases. Even  the  founding  of  a  great 
university  only  retards  the  jnocess  tor 
two  or  three  months.  The  money  piles 
up  on  his  doorst^  like  a  snow-storm, 
four  or  five  thousand  dcdlars  an  hour, 
day  and  ni^t,  $600,000  or  more  a  week, 
and  it  must  be  invested;  the  Boekefdkr 
power  must  grow  by  the  natural  laws  of 
surplus  property  in  prudent,  and  especi- 
ally in  aggressive,  hands. 

Moreover  the  snuiUer  capitalists  in  a 
group  permit  the  heavy  miak  to  dominate 
the  business  in  large  measure  even  where 
the  latter  do  not  hcAd  a  majority  of  the 
stock — a  habit  that  is  due  partly  to  the 
prestige  and  ability  of  the  big  financiers, 
and  parUy  to  the  knowledge  that  if  their 
will  is  crossed  they  have  the  power  to 
enforce  it  if  they  choose  by  buying  a 
control  or  compelling  obedi^ice  by  the 
pressure  of  related  companies  and  prop- 
erties dominated  bv  them. 

« 

We  have  seen  that  the  dead  and  cap- 
tured companies  lie  in  great  clusters,  that 
the  independent  companies  controlling 
the  clusters  are  themselves  united  in  a 
few  giant  groups,  that  these  groups  are 
intertwined  and  affiliated,  that  the  move- 
ment of  concentration  is  going  rapidly 
forward,  and  that  the  tend^icy  is  for 
fewer  and  fewer  men  to  control  the  com- 
binations. 

If  these  movements,  the  merging  of 
railways  into  great  systems,  the  gathering 
of  these  systems  into  giant  groups,  the 
inteiiocking  and  coalescence  of  these 
groups,  and  the  progressive  narrowing 
of  control  in  each  constellation  of  cajn- 
talists,  continue  to  the  limit,  there  will 
be  in  time  a  Bailway  Empire  in  this 
country  dominated   by  a  single   man.t 

state  OHnmeroe  Commission:  **It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knoidedge  that  vast  sdiemes  of  nihn^ 
control  are  in  process  of  consummation,  and  tlii& 
tbe  competition  of  lines  is  to  be  restrained  bj  these 
comlMnaticms.  If  the  [Jans  already  foreshadoiwed 
are  to  be  broiu^t  into  oectiTe  results,  there  will  be 
a  vast  centrahwtion  of  ndhoad  properties  witib  aO 
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The  Railroad-Trust  may  never  reach  this 
degree  of  concentration  here,  but  the 
most  strenuous  devotee  of  decentraUza- 
tion  and  compulsory  competition  must 
admit  that  the  coming  of  such  an  aggre- 
gation, viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
existing  conditions  and  tendencies,  can- 
not be  deemed  so  unlikely  as  the  present 
concentration  would  have  seemed  to 
railway  men,  statesmen,  or  economists 
fifty  years  ago.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  outlook  for  the  future,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Railway  question  has  become  a  trust 
question,  and  that  the  condensation  of 
power  already  attained  is  sufficient  to 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  every  one 
who  believes  in  republican  institutions  and 
disapproves  of  autocratic  or  aristocratic 
power  in  the  heart  of  the  RepubUc. 

In  some  countries  consolidation  does 
not  bring  these  dangers.  Switzerland  is 
buyinir  out  the  railway  companies  and 
coSdating  the  rol  unST  pubUc 
management  in  pursuance  of  the  decision 
of  the  people  on  referendum  vote.  In 
Belgium  the  roads  are  consolidated  in 
the  hands  of  the  government;  in  the 
German  states  also,  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  states  of  Australasia.  But  in 
these  cases  the  consolidated  railways  are 
managed  by  men  who  are  trustees  for 
the  people  and  responsible  to  them.  In 
America  the  tendency  is  to  weld  the  roads 


into  an  Empire,  a  consolidation  under  a 
management  responsible  to  a  few  gigantic 
stockholders,  dominated  at  last  perhaps 
by  a  single  autocrat,  a  Czar  of  all  the 
railways. 

The  motives  that  impel  men  to  build 
these  giant  combines  by  consolidation  or 
coordination  relate  partly  to  the  economic 
and  transportation  benefits  of  union,  and 
partly  to  the  personal  profit  and  power  of 
those  who  control  the  combines.  The 
first  motive  and  its  consequences  are  in 
line  with  the  public  good.  In  so  far  as 
combination  eliminates  the  wastes  of 
conflict  and  secures  the  benefits  of  har- 
monious cooperation  in  the  railway  ser- 
vice, it  is  a  gain  to  the  connnunity.  But 
in  so  far  as  it  conduces  to  the  financial 
ascendency  of  Wall  street  and  intensifies 
the  connnercial  supremacy  and  indus- 
trial dominion  of  a  few  great  capitalists, 
it  is  a  poUtical,  industrial,  and  social 
danger.  The  railways  united  form  a 
much  more  extensive  interest  than  the 
Grovemment  from  an  economic  point-of- 
view;  already  they  outrank  our  State 
Governments  and  dominate  the  political 
affairs  of  sovereign  conmionwealUis,  and 
as  a  unit  in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  trust 
they  might  even  overshadow  and  control 
the  National  Government  itself. 

Frank  Pabsons. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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PaH  I. 

ONE  WRONG  produces  other  wrongs 
as  surely  and  as  naturally  as  the 
seed  of  the  thorn  produces  other  thorns. 
Men  do  not  in  the  moral-world  gather  figs 
from  a  thorn-bush  any  more  than  they 

the  power  in^Ted  in  sudi  far-reaching  oombina- 
tioDS,  jet  anoontroDed  by  any  public  authori^." 
And  oommentinf;  on  this  statement  Mr.  Wrisht 
copfmued:  '"Ilus  is  a  statement  wfaidi  will  gradu- 


do  in  the  vegetable-world.  What  they 
sow  in  either  world,  that  they  reap.  Such 
is  the  law.  The  earth  is  bound  under 
all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  time 
and  place  to  reproduce  life,  action,  con- 
duct, character,  each  after  its  own  kind. 


ally,  and  more  rapidly  as  time  goes  on,  sink  into 
the  consciousness  of  this  country;  as  it  sees  tiiat 
instead  of  ten  men  it  is  five,  then  instead  of  fi^e  it  is 
three,  and  instead  of  three  it  is  one  man  that  con- 
trols an  the  raihoad  interests  of  the  countiy." 


so 
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Men  cannot  cause  what  is  bad  to  bring 
forth  what  is  good.  Truth  does  not 
come  out  of  error,  light  out  of  darkness, 
love  out  of  hate,  justice  out  of  injustice, 
Uberty  out  of  slavery.  No,  error  pro- 
duces more  error,  darkness  more  dark- 
ness, hate  more  hate,  injustice  more  in- 
justice, slavery  more  slavery.  That 
which  we  do  is  that  which  we  are,  and 
that  which  we  shall  be. 

The  great  law  of  reproduction  which 
applies  without  shadow  of  change  to  in- 
dividual life,  applies  equally  to  the  life 
of  that  aggr^ation  of  individuals  called 
a  race  or  nation.  Not  anv  more  than  an 
individual  can  they  do  wrong  with  im- 
punity, can  they  commit  a  bad  deed  with- 
out reaping  in  return  the  results  in  kind. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
the  wrong  done  by  ^  people  shall  reappear 
to  plague  them,  if  not  in  one  generation, 
then  in  another.  For  the  consummation 
of  a  bad  thought  in  a  bad  act  puts  what 
is  bad  in  the  act  beyond  the  control  of 
the  actor.  The  evil  thus  escapes  out  of 
the  Pandora-box  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind, 
to  reproduce  and  to  multiply  itself  a 
hundredfold  and  in  a  hundred  ways  in 
the  complex  relationships  of  men  wdth 
men  in  human  society.  And  then  it  re- 
turns not  as  it  issued  singly,  but  with  its 
related  brood  of  ill  consequences : 

"But  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught  return 
To  plague  the  inventor:  this  even-huided  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

The  ship  which  landed  at  Jamestown 
in  1619  with  a  cargo  of  African  slaves 
for  Virginia  plantations,  imported  at  the 
same  time  into  America  with  its  slave- 
cargo  certain  seed-principles  of  wrong. 
As  the  slaves  reproduced  after  their  kind, 
so  did  these  seed-principles  of  wrong 
reproduce  likewise  after  their  kind. 
Wherever  slavery  rooted  itself,  they 
rooted  themselves  also.  The  one  fol- 
lowed the  other  with  the  regularity  of  a 
law  of  nature,  the  invariability  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  As  slavery  grew 
and  multiplied  and  spread  itself  over  the 


land,  the  evils  begotten  of  slavery  grew, 
and  multiplied,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  life  of  the  people,  black  and 
white  alike.  The  winds  which  blew 
North  carried  the  seeds,  and  the  winds 
which  blew  South;  and  wherever  they 
went,  wherever  they  fell,  whether  East 
or  West,  they  sprang  up  to  bear  fruit  in 
the  characters  of  men,  in  the  conduct  of 
a  growing  people. 

The  enslavement  of  one  race  by  another 
produces  necessarily  certain  moral  effects 
upon  both  races,  moral  deterioration  of 
the  masters,  moral  d^radation  of  the 
slaves.  The  deeper  the  degradation  of 
the  one,  the  greater  will  be  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  In- 
deed, slavery  is  a  breeding-bed,  a  sort  of 
compost  heap,  where  the  best  qualities 
of  both  races  decay  and  become  food  for 
the  worst.  The  brute  appetites  and 
passions  of  the  two  act  and  react  on  the 
moral  natures  of  each  race  with  demoral- 
izing effects.  The  subjection  of  the 
will  of  one  race  under  such  circumstances 
to  the  will  of  another  begets  in  the  race 
that  rules  cruelty  and  tjrranny,  and  in 
the  one  that  is  ruled,  fear,  cunning  and 
deceit.  The  lust,  the  passions,  of  the 
master-class  act  powerfully  on  the  lust, 
the  passions,  of  the  slave-class,  and  those 
of  the  slave-class  react  not  less  niower- 
fuUy  on  those  of  the  master-class,  v  The 
greater  the  cruelty,  tyranny  and  lust  of 
the  one,  the  greater  will  be  the  cunning, 
deceit  and  lust  of  the  other.  And  there 
is  no  help  for  this  so  long  as  the  one  race 
rules  and  the  other  race  is  ruled,  so  long 
as  th^re  exists  between  them  in  the  state 
inequality  of  rights,  of  conditions,  based 
solely  on  the  racehood  of  each.  ^ 

ilf  two  races  live  together  on)  the  same 
land  and  under  the  same  government 
as  master  and  slave,  or  as  superior  and 
inferior,  there  will  grow  up  in  time  two 
moral  standards  in  consequence  of  the 
two  races  living  together  under  such 
conditions.  The  master  or  superior  race 
will  have  one  standard  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  individuals  belonging  to  it 
in  respect  to  one  another,  and  another 
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standard  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  those 
selfsame  individuals  in  respect  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  slave  or  inferior  race. 
Action  which  would  be  considered  bad  if 
done  by  an  individual  of  the  former  race 
to  another  individual  of  the  same  race, 
may  not  be  regarded  as  bad  at  all,  or  at 
least  in  anything  Uke  the  same  degree, 
if  done  to  an  individual  of  the  latter  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  offence 
were  committed  by  an  indi\idual  of  the 
slave  or  inferior  race  against  an  indi\idual 
of  the  master  or  superior  race,  it  would 
not  only  b«->deemed  bad,  but  be  treated 
as  very  bad  V 

With  thcMB volution  of  the  double  moral 
standard  and  its  application  to  the  con- 
duct of  these  two  sets  of  individuals  in 
the  state,  there  grows  up  in  the  life  of 
both  classes  no  little  confusion  in  respect 
to  moral  ideas,  no  Uttle  confusion  in  re- 
spect to  simple  questions  of  right  and 
wrong.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The 
results  of  such  a  double  standard  of  morals 
could  not  possibly  be  different  so  long  as 
human  nature  is  what  it  is.  ^he  natural 
man  takes  instinctively  to  the  double 
standard,  to  any  scheme  of  morals  which 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  sin  and  difficult 
for  a  brother  or  an  enemy  to  do  likewise. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  our  American 
double  standard  does  practically  in  the 
South  for  both  races,  but  especially  for 
the  dominant  race,  for  example,  in  regard 
to  all  that  group  of  actions  which  grows 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  South- 
er^society. 

lEhat  relations  do  the  Southern  males 
of  the  white  race  sustain  to  the  females 
of  both  races  ?  Are  these  relations  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  females  of  their  own 
race  ?  Or,  do  they  extend  to  the  females 
of  the  black  race?  Speaking  frankly, 
we  all  know  what  the  instinct  of  the  male 
animal  is,  and  man,  after  all,  is  physically 
a  male  animal.  He  is  by  nature  one  of 
the  most  polygamous  of  male  animals. 
There  goes  on  in  some  form  among  the 
human  males,  as  among  other  males,  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  females.  In 
polygamous  countries  each  man  obtains 


as  many  wives  as  he  can  purchase  and 
support.  In  monogamous  countries  he 
is  Umited  by  law  to  one  wife,  whether  he 
is  able  to  maintain  a  pluraUty  of  wives 
or  not.  When  he  marries  this  one  woman 
the  law  defines  his  relations  to  her  and 
also  to  the  children  who  may  issue  from 
such  a  union.  But  the  man — I  am  talk- 
ing broadly — is  at  heart  a  polygamist  still. 
The  mere  animal  instinct  in  his  blood 
inclines  him  to  run  after,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  other  wives.  To  give  way  to 
this  inclination  in  monogamous  countries 
he  knows  to  be  attended  with  danger,  to 
be  fraught  with  sundry  grievous  con- 
sequences to  himself.  He  is  Uable  to 
his  wife,  for  example,  in  an  action  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  He 
is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  criminally  on 
the  same  charge  by  the  state,  and  to  be 
sent  to  prison  for  a  term  of  years.  But 
this  is  not  the  end  of  his  troubles.  Pub- 
Uc  opinion,  society,  falls  foul  of  him  also 
in  consequence  of  his  misconduct:  He 
loses  social  recognition,  the  respect  of 
his  fellows,  becomes  in  common  parlance 
a  disgraced  man.  The  one-wife  country 
is  grounded  on  the  inviolabiUty  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  ^All  the  sanc- 
tions of  law,  of  morals,  and  of  reUgion 
conspire  to  protect  the  wife  against  the 
roving  propensities  of  the  husband,  com- 
bine to  curb  his  male  instinct  to  run  after 
many  women,  to  practice  plural  marri- 
ages. There  thus  grows  up  in  the  breast 
of  the  race,  is  transmitted  to  each  man 
with  the  accumulated  strength  of  social 
heredity,  a  feeUng  of  personal  fear,  a 
sense  of  moral  obUgation,  which  together 
war  against  his  male  instinct  for  pro- 
miscuous sexual  intercourse,  and  make 
for  male  purity,  for  male  fidelity  to  the 
one-wife  idea,  to  the  one-wife  institution. 
The  birth  of  this  wholesome  fear  in  so- 
ciety is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  mo- 
nogamous countries.  And  unless  this 
sense  of  moral  obUgation  is  able  to  main- 
tain its  ascendancy  in  those  countries, 
the  male  sexual  instinct  to  practice  plural 
marriages  will  reassert  itself,  will  revert, 
if  not  openly  then  secretly,  to  a  state  of 
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nature,  to  illicit  relations,  ^ut  every 
tendency  to  such  reassertion,  or  reversion, 
is  effectively  checked  in  a  land  where 
national  morals  are  sound,  are  pure,  by 
wise  laws  which  a  strong,  an  uncom- 
promising pubUc  sentiment  makes  and 
executes  impartially  against  aU  offend- 
ers.        \ 

That  m  the  case  in  respect  to  monc^- 
mous  countries  inhabited  by  a  homoge- 
neous population.  In  such  countries 
where  there  exist  no  differences  of  race, 
where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dominant 
and  a  subject  race,  the  national  standard 
of  morals  is  single,  the  sexual  problem 
18  accordingly  simple  and  yields  readily, 
uniformly,  to  the  single  standard  regu- 
lation or  treatment.  The  "Thou  shalt 
not"  of  the  law  appUes  equaUy  to  all 
males  in  their  relations  to  all  females  in 
general,  and  to  the  one  female  in  par- 
ticular. No  confusion  ensues  in  law 
or  in  fact  in  respect  to  the  subject,  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  rule  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  individuals.  Fornica- 
tion, adultery,  marriage  and  concubinage 
are  not  interpreted  by  pubUc  sentiment 
to  mean  one  thing  for  one  class  of  indi- 
viduals, and  another  thing  for  another 
class  under  the  same  law.  There  are 
no  l^al  double  standards,  no  moral 
double  standards.  The  moral  eye  of 
society,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
ain^e,  the  legal  eye  of  the  state  is  like- 
wise sin^e,  and  the  eye  of  the  whole  peo- 
|de  becomes  in  consequence  full  of  moral 
light.  Marriage  is  held  to  be  sacred  by 
the  state,  by  society,  and  adultery  or  the 
breach  of  the  marriage-vow  or  obliga- 


tion is  held  accordingly  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes. 

The  man  who  seduces  another  man's 
wife  in  such  a  society,  in  such  a  state,  is 
r^arded  as  an  enemy  by  society,  by  the 
state,  and  is  dealt  with  as  such.  Like- 
wise the  man  who  seduces  another  man's 
daughter.  For  this  crime  the  law  has 
provided  penalties  which  the  wrong- 
doer may  not  escape.  And  it  matters 
not  whether  the  seducer  be  rich  and  pow- 
erful, or  the  girl  poor  and  ignorant,  the 
state,  society,  respects  not  his  wealth 
nor  his  power.  |^His  status  in  respect  to 
her  is  fixed  by  law,  and  hers  also  in  re- 
spect to  him.  While  in  the  event  of 
issue  arising  from  such  a  union,  the  law 
establishes  certain  relations  between  the 
child  and  the  putative  father.  It  en- 
ables the  mother  to  procure  a  writ  against 
him,  and  in  case  of  her  success  he  will  be 
thereupon  bound  to  support  the  child 
during  a  certain  tenn  of  years.  Hie 
state,  soaety,  does  not  yet  compel  him 
to  give  his  name  to  the  innocent  offspring 
of  his  illicit  act,  but  it  does  compel  him 
to  provide  for  it  proper  maintenance. 
Thus  has  the  state,  society,  in  monoga- 
mous countries  restrained  within  bounds 
the  activity  of  the  sexual  instinct  of  the 
human  male,  evolving  in  the  process  a 
code  of  laws  and  one  of  morals  for  this 
purpose.  These  codes  are  administered 
impartially,  equally,  by  the  state,  by 
society,  over  aU  of  the  malp  in  their  re- 
lation to  aU  of  the  females.  I 
(To  be  continvem.) 
Archibald  H.  Grimkeu 

Boston,  Mass. 
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PaH  II. 

THE  VALUE  of  the  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  system  of  Economics  must 
be  judged  chiefly  by  the  pathologic  effect 
of  their  violation.  This  necessity  re- 
sults from  the  low  percentage  of  observ- 
ance as  compared  with  the  high  percent- 
age of  violation.  Before  treating  of  the 
evils  growing  out  of  this  violation,  how- 
ever, it  is  but  fair  to  the  Jewish  people 
and  due  this  discussion  to  call  attention 
to  the  good  that  followed  the  obser\'ance 
of  this  ancient  law  that  so  sacredly  guard- 
ed Land  and  Tools  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people. 

Most  history  is  so  written  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity  of  a  nation  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  wealth  of  its  predatory  classes,  the 
splendor  of  its  palaces,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  cities.  Rightly  understood, 
however,  such  phenomena  are  but  sure 
symptoms  of  national  decay.  This  com- 
mon error  has  led  BibUcal  conmientators 
to  pass  over  the  democratic  period  of 
Jewish  history  as  unimportant.  They 
see  no  greatness  in  this  people  until  they 
reach  tibe  militarism  of  David,  and  the 
imperialism  of  Solomon.  Indeed,  some 
authors  of  high  repute  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  was  no  settied  government 
during  the  period  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  Joshua  to  Saul.  Some 
even  assert  that  the  political  condition 
of  the  people  during  this  period  was  only 
a  sort  of  intermittent  anarchy. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Mo- 
saic code  regulating  Land  and  Tools,  as 
given  in  our  preceding  article  of  this 
series,  was  more  or  less  dominant. 

This  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  pro- 
phetic denunciation  of  its  breach,  and 
of  historical  reference  to  injustice,  vio- 
lence and  oppression  exercised  by  the 


stronger  classes  against  the  weaker, 
which  are  the  burden  of  the  books  of 
both  prophets  and  historians  of  later 
times.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either 
the  Bibhcal  commentators  referred  to 
are  in  error,  or  the  Mosaic  code  of  Eco- 
nomics was  ineffective. 

This  issue  justifies  an  examination  of 
such  available  data  as  bear  upon  the  case. 

As  to  poUtical  and  social  institutions 
as  evidence  of  national  progress,  it  is 
true  that  no  splendid  national  capital 
was  estabUshed,  standing  for  centralized 
government,  and  no  magnificent  temple 
was  erected  to  represent  ecclesiastical 
congestion.  Within  twenty-five  years 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  how- 
ever, thirty-one  powerful  chiefs,  or  kings, 
as  they  were  called,  were  conquered  and 
twelve  states,  as  definitely  organized  and 
as  thickly  populated  as  our  thirteen  at 
the  time  our  independence  was  won, 
were  founded.  Six  district  courts,  with 
equal  and  final  jurisdiction,  were  insti- 
tuted in  what  were  known  as  the  **  Cities 
of  Refuge,"  with  forty-eight  courts  of 
inferior  jurisdiction  in  the  Levitical  cities. 
In  these  same  cities  were  established 
forty-eight  educational  centers  for  ad- 
vanced instruction,  moral  and  intellectual, 
while  from  these  institutions  there  went 
forth  into  eveiy  village  and  hamlet,  at 
least  twenty-three  thousand  trained  teach- 
ers, supported  at  government  expense, 
to  instruct  not  only  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  nation,  but  the  adult,  as  well,  in 
the  Mosaic  laws,  civil  and  religious, 
writing  them  on  the  gates  and  posts  of 
the  houses.'!' 

A  complete  account  of  the  achieve- 
ments can  be  found  in  the  concluding  diap- 
ers of  Joshua,  and  in  Book  V.,  Chapter  I., 
of  Jevnsh  Antiquities,  by  Josephus. 

^See  Deut,  6:9,  11:20;  Lev.,  10:11;  Earn, 
7:10;  Neh.,  8:1-18;  11.  Chitm.,  17:7-10. 
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Here  are  feats  of  political  and  social 
procres«  onequaled  in  either  ancient  or 
modern  times,  and  in  making  this  state- 
ment the  writer  does  not  forget  the  Pil- 
grinks  and  Cavaliers  of  primitive  Amer- 
ica, nor  the  marvelous  civic  experiment 
stations  now  operating  in  Australia  and 
Xcv  2^ealand. 

To  attribute  these  achievements  to 
Divine  Providence  without  reference  to 
the  superior  economic  system  adopted 
bv  this  people  at  the  beginning  of  their 
national  career  is  to  beg  the  question,  as 
it  is  easy  to  reply  that  Divine  Providence 
manifests  itsdf  to  nations,  if  at  all, 
thioagh  the  institutions  which  they  adopt 
or  develop. 

As  to  material  wealth  as  a  measure  of 
prrjgress  and  prosperity,  achieved  during 
the  first  quarter-centuiy  of  this  dvic  and 
economic  Democracy,  Josephus  in  the 
chapter  above  cited  says: 

**  They  had  an  affluence  of  great  riches, 
both  all  in  general  and  every  one  in  par- 
ticular, and  this  of  gold  and  of  vestments, 
and  of  other  furniture,  besides  a  multi- 
tude of  cattle  whose  number  could  not 
be  told/* 

This  quotation  indicates  that  much  of 
the  property  was  held  as  public  posses- 
rion«  for  the  good  **in  general."  while 
there  were  no  great  fortunes  for  the  few 
and  poverty  for  the  many,  since  there 
was  private-ownership  of  what  was  to  be 
privately  used,  by  "every  one  in  particu- 
lar." as  ''vestments,"  and  ''furniture" 
are  mentioned  as  being  owned  in  abund- 
ance bvall. 

« 

While  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
wealth  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  con- 
quered Canaanites  as  spoils  of  war,  the 
lands  had  been  allotted  some  years  be- 
fore this,  and  much  had  been  done  to- 
wards developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  while  the  conquest  was  in  prog- 


was   made   into   Canaan*   aocoiduig  to 
Jose[Aus,  says: 

"For  we  shall  always  remember  how 
you  have  put  off  the  enjoyment  of  your 
own  happiness  for  our  saJces,  and  have 
labored  for  what  we  now  have  by  the 
good  will  of  God  obtained,  and  resolved 
not  to  enjoy  your  own  prosperity  till  you 
had  afforded  us  this  assistance.  How- 
ever you  have  by  joining  your  labor  with 
ours,  gotten  great  plenty  of  ridies." 

It  is  fair  to  infer  from  the  above  that 
there  was  the  heartiest  cooperation, 
civic  and  economic  as  wdl  as  military, 
during  this  pioneer  period,  for  Joshua 
in  the  same  address  says: 


Joshua  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
tribes  whose  lands  had  already  been  ac- 
quired and  aUotted  to  them  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Jordan  before  the  entrance 


"  We  are  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
both  we  that  inhabit  here  and  you  that 
inhabit  there;  and  it  is  the  same  God 
that  brought  our  forefathers  and  yours 
into  the  worid,  whose  worship  and  form 
of  government  we  are  to  take  care  of  and 
are  to  most  carefully  observe;  because, 
while  you  continue  in  those  laws,  God 
will  show  Himself  most  merciful  and  as- 
sisting you;  but  if  you  imitate  the  other 
nations,  and  forsake  those  laws.  He  will 
reject  your  nation." 

Twenty  years  later,  Joshua  testifies 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  nation 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  entire  peo- 
ple just  before  his  death,  as  reported  by 
Josephus : 

"  He  put  them  in  mind  of  all  the  bene- 
fits God  had  bestowed  on  them,  which 
could  not  but  be  a  great  many,  since  from 
a  lower  state  thev  were  advanced  to  such 
a  d^ree  of  glory  and  plenty." 

Thus  closes  a  record  of  forty-five  years 
of  national  life  under  the  Mosaic  code, 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  economic  de- 
mocracy is  completely  vindicated. 

During  the  remaining  three  hundred 
years  of  the  Democracy  there  developed 
a  struggle  between  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  elements  of  the  social  body  which 
showed  itself  from  time  to  time  both  be- 
tween   tribes    contending    for    political 
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supremacy  and  between  individuals  con- 
tending for  economic  power.  This  re- 
sulted both  from  the  great  productive- 
ness of  the  countiy,  and  from  the  eco- 
nomic system  in  vogue,  together  produc- 
ing wealth  in  such  abimdance  as  to  stim- 
ulate the  avarice  of  the  greedy,  and  to 
produce  general  indifference  to  the  public 
welfare. 

This  is  pointed  out  by  Josephus  in 
Book  v..  Chapter  11.,  in  which  he  says: 

"They  appUed  themselves  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  which  producing 
them  great  plenty  and  riches,  they  neg- 
lected the  regular  disposition  of  their 
settlement,  and  indulged  themselves  in 
luxury  and  pleasures,  nor  were  they 
longer  careful  to  hear  the  laws  which 
belonged  to  their  political  government." 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  the  economic 
democracy  of  Moses,  as  indicated  by 
the  statement,  "They  neglected  the  r^- 
ular  disposition  of  their  settlement," 
which  will  be  treated  at  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent article,  the  quotation  being  made 
here  to  show  that  economic  inequality 
is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  wealth. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  upon 
this  period  of  Jewish  history  to  make  it 
clear  that  those  who  r^trd  Hebrew 
nationality  as  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Saul  are  almost  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
would  be  the  historian  who  should  date 
Grecian  nationality  as  beginning  with 
Alexander,  or  Roman  nationality  with 
Augustus  Csesar. 

It  was  the  wealth  that  was  produced 
largely  under  the  economic  democracy 
which  an  ecclesiastic  aristocracy  under 
David  and  Solomon  concentrated  into 
a  temple  costing  nearly  five  billion  dollars, 
and  took  an  army  of  183,600  men,  work- 
ing imder  miUtary  compulsion,  seven 
years  to  build,  the  money  having  been 
collected  during  the  reign  of  David. 

Still  more  of  this  democratic  wealth 


was  aristocratically  used  by  the  erection 
of  a  royal  palace  by  Solomon.  Although 
the  figures  are  not  given,  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume, both  from  its  dimensions  and  the 
time  required  to  build  it — ^thirteen  years 
as  compared  to  seven,  for  the  temple — 
that  it  approached  in  cost  that  of  the 
temple  itself.  This  palace  was  imitated 
by  many  palaces  built  by  the  rich  nobility. 

This  congestion  at  Jerusalem  of  wealth 
produced  for  the  most  part  under  the 
Democracy  and  appropriated  by  the 
aristocracy  under  the  first  three  kings, 
was  the  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  ten  tribes  who  revolted  imder 
Rehoboam,  the  fourth  king,  and  set  up 
a  government  of  their  own,  which  will 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  disasters 
following  the  violation  of  the  Mosaic 
code  of  Economics,  to  be  treated  in  the 
next  article  of  this  series. 

During  the  period  of  the  Kings  the 
poUtical  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law 
having  been  abandoned,  there  was  but 
small  chance  for  the  economic  law  to 
assert  itself.  Nothing  but  pathologic 
data,  therefore,  is  furnished  by  this  pe- 
riod. 

After  the  return  of  portions  of  the  two 
tribes  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
however,  observance  of  the  economic 
law  was  renewed,  and  notwithstanding 
the  payment  of  heavy  tribute  to  their 
Eastern  conquerors,  after  the  reestabUsh- 
ment  of  the  Mosaic  system  under  Nehe- 
miah,  by  the  abolition  of  rents  and  inter- 
est, and  the  cancellation  of  all  debts  and 
mortgages,  not  only  was  a  large  degree 
of  material  prosperity  enjoyed  by  all 
classes,  as  shown  by  the  liberal  contri- 
butions toward  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
but  a  great  religious  revival  followed. 
Sabbath  observance  was  reestablished, 
and  the  standard  of  social  morality  was 
elevated  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had 
held  since  the  days  of  Joshua. 

George  McA.  Miller. 
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Part  11.     The  Stream. 

THE  FmST  Presidential  Mess^ 
to  Congress  recommending  Na- 
tional Encouragement  of  Agriculture  was 
that  of  George  Washington,  1796,  him- 
self a  member  of  the  first  society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  ever  organized 
in  the  United  States.  He  reconmiended 
a  National  Board  ''to  encourage  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  improvement,  ...  by 
stimulating  enterprise  and  experiment." 

The  first  Presidential  Message  recom- 
mending national  aid  to  irrigation  and 
national  control  of  the  water-supply  was 
the  first  message  to  C<Higress  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  December  8,  1901. 

Legislation  waited  on  Washington's 
reconunendation  forty-five  years  and 
came  in  a  $1,000  appropriation  which 
took  the  government  three  years  to  spend. 

Within  seven  months  after  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Roosevelt,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  most  beneficent  piece 
of  public-Jand  legislation  since  Abraham 
linodn  signed  the  Homestead  Act  in 

ises. 

Seven  days  after  the  measure  became 
a  law  reconmiendations  were  made  for 
the  withdrawal  from  entry  of  areas  in 
mx  localities  to  prevent  speculative  filings 
oo  them  pending  their  examination. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  Reclamation  Act,  June  17, 
1905,  and  within  three  years  and  seven 
mcmths  of  the  first  presentation  to  Con- 
gress by  Presidential  Message  of  the  plan 
of  the  Executive,  water  was  turned  onto 
50,000  of  the  thirsty  acres  of  Nevada, 
the  first  section  of  this  national  project 
to  be  com{deted.  It  is  an  event  of  un- 
usual significance,  not  only  in  that  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  a 
great  State;  not  only  that  it  is  an  example 


of  what  the  service  will  do  for  other  mrid 
areas,  but  that  the  United  States  is  nam 
more  than  ever  definitely  launched  upoo 
a  policy  of  scientific  and  intelligeni 
''State  Interference,''  not  this  time  at 
the  bidding  of  any  industrial  interest — 
the  Steel-Trust,  for  exam{de — but  the 
United  Stfttes  is  more  definitdy  committed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  pe<^e  for  all 
time,  in  this  wedding  of  science  to  the  aoiL 

Already,  within  four  years  from  the 
Presidential  Message  referred  to,  con- 
struction work  has  been  finished,  or 
started,  or  planned  and  approved  for  the 
absolute  creation  out  of  those  dreary  and 
infinite  wastes  of  western  sands,  of  neariy 
2,000,000  acres  of  fecund  s<»l,  every  foot 
of  which  will  be  transformed  by  the  magic 
of  science  into  a  blooming  fertility;  a 
resurrected  area  that  will  add  an  addi-^ 
tional  income  of  from  $30,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  to  the  American  fturmers* 
wealth  with  a  large  work  already  under 
contemplation  Ten  years  more  wiO 
see  this  woric  done.  Twenty  years  more 
will  see  the  work  paid  for  from  the  soil 
created  with  the  monev  in  the  United 
States  treasury,  and  with  fifty  thousand 
happy  homes  where  the  lizard  and  rattle- 
snake find  precarious  livelihood  to-day. 

Our  public-land  question  is  already  a 
serious  one.  There  is  Uttle  chance  for 
further  preemption  outside  of  the  newly 
made  and  to  be  made  irrigated  lands 
which  wiU  be  taken  up  before  ready  for 
the  plow.  There  is  no  chance  of  the 
public  lands  supplying  this  generation 
of  the  farmer's  children;  even  those  who 
do  not  go  to  town,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
solving  of  any  problems  of  our  present 
immigration  or  future  growth. 

When  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed 
in  1862,  the  great  West  was  a  vast  and 
empty  domain  of  nearly  two  billions  <^ 
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requires  under  the  GecJogical  Survej. 
of  vhich  this  service  is  »  put,  that  iao 
official  shall  have  any  penonal  or  private 
rights  in  the  lands  or  mineral  waaldi 
under  survey. 

The  foundations  of  the  woric  fif  die 
reclamation  of  our  arid  lands  were  laid 
by  a  man  of  as  mxe  insight  as  henae 
spirit.  Major  J.  W.  Powell.  TTie  atoiy 
of  bis  tbrilling  descent  and  ezploraticm 
of  the  Colorado  river,  is  one  of  the  most 
danng  chapters  of  the  pioneer  history  of 
the  North  American  continenL  One 
etching  will  hang  high  on  tbe  walls  of 
fame.  At  the  bottom  of  that  straii|fe 
cleft  in  the  earth,  called  the  Grand  Caikn 
of  the  Colorado,  stands  Major  Powdl 
wishing  to  advance,  and  bis  little -psr^ 
who  fear  further  to  tempt  the  turbulmt 
and  unknown  rafud  below.  This  de- 
voted scientist  was  determined  to  dmr 
straws  with  death.  "I  will  go  down  in 
one  boat,"  he  said,  "and  if  at  the  head 
of  the  rapid  I  see  I  can  get  through  alive, 
I  vrill  lift  my  arm  " — the  only  one  he  had. 
"If  I  do  not  lift  it,  you  may  return." 
And  he  shot  down  into  the  boiling  cur- 
rent. The  last  they  saw  of  him  was  his 
uplifted  band.  The  man  vras  spared 
who  was  yrf  to  serve  his  country  in  peace 
with  as  patient  and  able  service  as  he  had 
served  it  in  war;  the  man  who  was  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  future  exploration  of 
the  Great  American  Desert  and  solve  the 
riddles  propounded  by  tbe  sphinxes 
buried  in  its  sands.  His  report  to  Con- 
gress, Lands  of  ihe  Arid  Rtgiont,  the 
classic  on  the  subject,  caused  Congress 
in  1888  to  authorize  him  as  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  to  in- 
vestigate the  extent  to  which  tbe  arid 
lands  could  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 
The  work  was  carried  on  for  twenty  years, 
by  a  corps  of  engineers  known  as  the 
Division  of  Hydrography  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  of  late  years  under  Mr.  F.  H. 
Newell,  now  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  of  which  he,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  man  living,  is  crea- 
tor, and  whose  affairs  he  has  ably  and 
ectmomically    administered.     One    finds 


unoccupied  acres,  thought  forty  years 
ago  to  be  inexhaustible,  but  already 
crowded.  Already  there  is  almost  no 
public  land  left  cultivable  without  irri- 
gation. The  unprecedented  rapidity 
with  which  these  acres  have  been  over- 
run and  settled  with  the  multiplication 
of  transportation  facilities,  the  rapid 
denudation  of  forests  revolutionizing  cli- 
matic conditions,  have  led  the  Federal 
government  to  consider  the  situation  as 
a  national  problem. 

The  problems  of  the  reclamation  ser- 
vice are  not  merely  those  of  engineering, 
but  include  many  complications  of  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions,  and  involve 
many  phases  of  science,  practical  more 
than  theoretical,  worked  out  day  by  day 
by  the  highest  grades  of  men  the  govern- 
ment can  secure,  intellectually  and  sci- 
entifically, and  as  to  personal  character. 
The  personnel  of  this  service,  especially, 
must  be  above  matters  of  selfish  connd- 
eratioD.     The  United  States  government 
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in  Mr.  Newell's  instructioDS  and  addresses 
to  the  two  huodred  and  fifty  engineers 
under  him,  constant  appeal  to  the  highest 
motives  and  insistence  on  the  strictest 
economy  and  effectiveness,  laying  these 
down  as  the  fundamental  measures  of 
promotion  in  the  service.  "The  Ameri- 
can engineer,"  he  says,  "is  a  man  who 
can  do  for  one  dollar  what  another  man 
can  do  for  two  dollars." 

When  the  law  was  enacted  setting 
aside  the  sole  of  public  lands  in  thirteen 
states  and  three  territories  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  irrigation  projects, 
the  newly-organized  service  fell  heir  to 
a  large  body  of  data  regarding  the  Sow 
of,  streams  in  arid  regions,  their  fluctua- 
tions, opportunities  for  storage  and  di- 
verdon,  and  other  geologic  facts;  and 
these  extended  through  a  suSBcient  num- 
ber of  years  to  determine  at  once  that 
certain  locahties  were  and  others  were 


not  adapted  to  economical  irrigation, 
with  a  certainty  of  sufficient  water  to 
warrant  the  project;  and  Mr.  Newell 
stepped  into  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
service  famihar  with  every  detail  of  a 
work  in  which  for  years  he  had  been  the 
leading  spirit. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  work  now 
under  construction,  by  the  Beclamation 
Service,  every  project  including  within 
its  further  plans,  the  great  enlaigement 
of  the  areas  to  be  reclaimed.  That  which 
is  now  under  way  and  which  will  be  fin- 
ished ere  long  is  tabulated  on  page  40. 

The  Minidoka  project  in  Southern 
Idaho  will  eventually  reclaim  130,000 
acres  on  both  sides  of  Snake  river,  and 
water  will  be  raised  by  developed  water- 
power  to  the  bench-land  above  the  line 
of  the  gravity  ditches. 

In  the  Hondo  project  in  New  Mexico, 
near  Boswell,   the  capacity  of  a  large 
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solid-rock  cafion  200  feet  lu^i. 
dam  will  Dot  onlj  prevent  the  f 
destnictiTe  floods,  but  will  atote  I 
waters,  hitherto  far  worae  than  ^ 
in  the  reclamation  of  800,000  acni  flf 
land.  The  whole  flood  aitd  wiiilw 
waters  of  the  fear,  about  one  and  cae 
half  million  acre  feet  will  be  bdd  bBA% 
this  mighty  dam.  The  main  iTniil,  ftwi- 
ishJDg  water  in  Wjoming  and  NdbnA^ 
will  be  140  miles  long,  with  a  vast  »jibm 
of  lateral  canals. 

Different  still  are  the  proUeina  jftt- 
sented  by  the  Yuma  project  on  the  knnr 
Colorado  river,  whi^  being  navipAl^ 
and  therefore  an  interna tiooal  iiliiaii. 
required  a  special  act  of  Congreao.  11k 
project  includes  an  extensive  system  vl 
drainage,  and  le^-ees  and  unique  cqgi- 
nerring  features  for  the  disposal  of  mit, 
and  a  tumiel  to  carrr  the  irrigating  water 
imder  the  Gila  river.  Pumps  wiD  be 
installed  to  lift  water  to  25.000  aacB  of 
very  fertile  mesa  land  southeast  of  Yuma. 

The  Belle  Foutrhe  project  in  South 
Dakota  includes  one  of  the  largest  dams 
in  the  worid.  a  hundred  feet  high  and 
nearly  a  mile  long.  This  will  make 
possible  the  irrigation  of  neariy  100,000 
acres. 

The  Riiosevelt  dam  in  Salt  Ri^^ 
Colkon.  Arizona,  will  be  itO  feet  higii, 
stone  laid  iu  cement  mortar  where  the 
solid  caAon  nulls  are  only  seven  hundred 
ftvl  apart ;  and  n-ill  hold  baik  a  lake  io 
miles  long  and  fn-mi  one  to  two  miles 
wide.  An  ample  spillway  will  provide 
an  es<'a{x-  for  exees-^ive  flood-waters,  and 
a  tunnel  driven  thr\iiigh  solid  rock  will 
enter  the  res*T\oir  ditwtly  on  the  bottom 
,ind  will  funiish  reiiifon-enient  to  the 
spillway  and  facilitate  the  ilischarge  of 
seiiiment  from  the  basin.  .\5  the  water 
is  allowrti  to  iv»*s  down  the  river,  it  will 
Iv  pifkeil  up  a.<  nrtHU\I  by  the  ditches 
airt-ady  eon^tnutttl  and  distributed  over 
the  Kind.  (.>ne  of  the  most  important 
features  of  tliis  work  is  the  ilevelopment 
of  power,  which  will  be  utilizetl  for  pump- 
ing underground  waters  to  augment  the 
surface-supply   available    for   irrigatioo. 


ir::Fr  xaf  or  the  lower  colok.\do  river. 


natural  depression  will  be  increased  by 
embankments  between  the  surrounding 
hilLs. 

A  most  interesting  exploit  is  that  by 
which  the  Gunnison  river  iu  Colorado 
will  be  carried  through  a  six-mile  tunnel 
DOW  bdng  driven  through  the  granite, 
slate  and  sandstone  of  the  divide,  the 
water  to  be  turn«d  u[>un  the  s<iil  of  tlie 
Unoonipahgre  ^^alley.  where  it  will  re- 
fresh lio.OOO  acres  of  land. 

"Hiree  miles  below  where  the  Sweet- 
water ri*-er  flows  into  the  North  Platte. 
the  **rviee  is  buildins  a  dam  across  the 
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The  power  developed  along  the  river 
will  be  transmitted  electrically  to  sub- 
stations properly  located,  and  then  dis- 
tributed at  a  lower  voltage  to  pumping- 
stations  so  situated  as  to  furnish  water 
for  irrigation.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  dam  and  power-plants  will  be  about 
93,600,000,  which  will  irrigate  200,000 
acres  of  land. 

An  interesting  circumstance  has  come 
to  U^t  in  the  building  of  this  dam,  where 
in  the  basin  the  government  has  built  a 
little  city,  with  its  own  electric-light  and 
telephone  service.  It  was  found  that  in 
asking  for  bids  for  cement  for  this  work 
that  the  freight-rates  were  so  outrageous, 
that  the  government  sent  out  a  geologist 
who  found  all  the  necessaiy  ingredients 
for  first-class  cement.  A  cement-miU 
was  installed  and  Uncle  Sam  went  into 
the  cement  business;  and  charging  the 
cost  of  the  whole  plant  against  only  the 


6rst  S00,000  barreb,  the  mill  has  already 
more  than  paid  for  itself.  When  the 
railroads  found  they  did  not  after  all  have 
Uncle  Sam  by  the  throat,  it  was  surpris- 
ing how  cheaply  cement  could  be  handled 
by  those  philanthropic  railroad  com- 
panies which  do  not  like  a  rate-bill  in 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  government  work  is  that  on 
the  Tnickee-Carson  project  in  Nevada. 
This  state  hes  in  a  basin  into  which  most 
of  its  rivers  run  and  evaporate,  there 
being  no  other  outlets  except  in  the  sands 
and  toward  the  sky.  'The  Humboldt 
river,  rising  in  the  mountains  dividing 
Nevada  from  Utah,  drains  the  whole 
northwestern  portion  of  the  state  through 
a  thousand  wandering  miles  to  spread 
out  into  a  lai^  lake,  there  to  evaporate. 
The  Tnickee,  Walker  and  Carson  rivers, 
formed  of  the  melting  snows  of  the  Sierra 
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Xevad&  mountains  in  California,  flow 
into  lakes  with  no  outlets,  also  to  evapo- 
rate. These  streams  have  carried  great 
quantities  of  silt  from  the  mountains  and 
in  high  water  have  spread  them  over  the 
parching  plain,  their  immense  potential 
fertilities  awaiting  the  spell  of  the  water. 
This  project  unites  these  four  principal 
drainage  systems  of  Nevada  by  means  of 
great  main  canal  and  lateral  canals  and 
will  redeem  at  an  eventual  cost  of  $9,- 
000,000  about  400,000  acres  of  desert 
which,  for  a  half-centur\\  has  been  used 
as  an  emigrant  graveyard  and  for  mil- 
leniums  before  in  no  other  capacity  than 
that  of  holding  the  world  together. 

A  dozen  lakes  in  the  foothills  will  be 
used  as  primary  natural  reservoirs  and 
the  great  dams  in  the  valleys  will  with- 
hold the  flood  and  distribute  it  through 
the  network  of  canals  over  the  eager  acres, 

Tbe  CatsoD  sink  in  the  old  da^'s  was 


a  forty-mile  desert,  through  which  lay 
the  emigrant  trail  to  the  Pacific.  Here 
lay  a  three  days'  journey  from  one  end 
to  the  other  without  hope  of  a  drop  of 
water.  It  became  a  great  wilderness 
grave.  It  was  said  that  one  could  walk 
across  it  on  the  bones  of  the  animals  that 
strewed  the  trail  with  the  white  tnonu- 
ments  of  that  awful  torture  it  was  left 
for  the  desert  to  invent,  death  from  thirst. 
As  for  the  men  and  women  and  childrm 
who  were  taken  out  of  thar  canvas- 
covered  prairie  schooners,  dead  for  lack 
of  a  cup  of  water,  sometimes  their  graves 
were  marked  by  a  gun-barrel  or  iron  rod 
driven  in  the  soil.  In  the  digging  of  the 
main  ditch,  three  wagon-loads  of  these 
were  dug  up  and  carried  to  the  river. 
To  add  to  the  pathos  of  the  many  trage- 
dies buried  here  and  there  across  this 
waste  of  death,  there  is  the  heart-break- 
ing fact  that  these  bones  He  within  six 
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feet  of  water,  which  has  beeD  fouDd  in 
digging  wells  twelve  feet  deep.  And  no 
scientist  was  there  to  know,  and  there 
was  no  one  there  to  guess  that  the  foun- 
tains of  Ufe  lay  just  under  the  parching 
sand  which  pillowed  so  many  a  head  of 
those  dying  of  thirst. 

It  is  bdieved  by  the  hydrographers 
who  have  surveyed  the  state  that  artesian 
water  from  the  underflow  of  streams  and 
valleys,  can  eventually  be  utilized  for 
an  additional  1,600,000  acres  in  Nevada. 

A^de  from  the  works  under  construc- 
tion referred  to  above,  and  others,  nine 
projects  have  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  as  follows : 

State.  Project.  Aiide  for    .Jj^i. 

On«on MBlheur Ce,eSO,000  100,000 

MoDtuia, . .  .Milk  Biver,. . .  1,000,000  300,000 

MoqUiu.  . .  .Uuntter. 900,000  Si,000 

N.  Dakote..  .Fl  Buford,  . . .  1,200,000  60,000 

N.  Dakota,  .Buford-TroitoD,  \  18,0001 

(Pumping)..  BimiMdc, fUO/no  UOOOJ 


LAND  IN  CARSON  iUVSa. 


Wiuhiiigkai,.Falouw, 2,800,000     00.000 

Wyoming,...  aKMhone, 2,250,000    12fi,000 

Idaho, Fbyetto-Boiae,...  1,800,000    Sfi0,000 

A  large  number  of  reconnaissance  and 
preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  and 
plans  are  being  prepared  for  numerous 
other  projects  in  the  several  arid  states 
and  territories.  Many  important  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  of  under- 
ground water  resources  of  several  drain- 
age basins,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the 
water  in  the  various  sections  wherein 
the  supply  of  surface-water  is  inadequate. 

Not  to  speak  of  legal  difficulties,  it 
appears  to  be  self-evident  that  there  are 
interests  here  which  belong  to  the  whole 
people,  and  that  private  enterprise  is 
incompetent  to  grapple  with  them.  A 
fair  example  of  the  results  of  irresponsible 
and  private  enterprise  is  now  before  the 
public    r^arding    the    lower    Colorado 
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river  where  matters  are  steadily  getting 


Some  years  ago  a  Mexican  coqx>ration 
diverted  the  river  on  its  right  bank  in 
Mexican  territon'.  A  part  of  the  waters 
was  conducted  westeriv  and  finallv  flowed 
into  a  depression  known  as  the  Salton 
Sink,  this  being  in  Southern  CaUfomia 
adjacent  to  Mexico.  The  sink  and  sur- 
rounding desert  land  extend  down  to 
neariv  300  feet  below  sea-level. 

During  the  past  year  the  Colorado 
river  has  gradually  enlarged  the  tempo- 
rary' opening  and  has  eaten  into  the  bed 
and  bottom  of  the  artificial  channel  until 
DOW  neariv  the  entire  volume  of  the  stream 
ru-^hes  down  a  relatively  steep  slope  into 
ihl^  great  depression.  The  water  accu- 
mulating in  the  Ijasin  is  slowly  rising  and 
bad  alreadv  inundated  settlements  and 
has  forced  the  abandonment  of  many 
miles  of  the  Southern  Pacific  track,  the 
road  being  forced  to  build  temporary 
tra^:k.s  around  the  rising  sea. 

The  river  at  the  pcMnt  where  it  escapes 
has  now  cut  its  tied  down  neariv  nine 
feet  Ijelow  the  usual  level  and  the  ancient 
channel  of  the  river  is  being  eaten  back- 
warrls  up  towards  Yuma,  so  that  the 
canals  which  formeriy  took  water  upon 
the  irrigable  lands  near  Yuma  are  left 
faig^i  and  dr%'  and  the  people  are  being 
forr.-e'l  to  al^andon  their  homes  and  farms. 
ITie  r-ondition  i.s  serious,  and  unless 
Uncle  .Sam  takes  a  \'igorous  hand  and 
p'Jitely  but  firmly  requires  that  the  river 
lie  r»--tored  to  its  old  channel  there  will 
\jt:  irTt-Sii  lfj^*ies  to  American  citizens,  both 
in  the  vir-jnitv  of  Yuma  and  in  the  Salton 
Sink. 

.\?  the  result  of  ill-considered  private 
enN-rjiri-*:,  a  most  deplorable  condition 
exi-ts  als^j  in  the  Pcr.-os  Valley  near  Carls- 
bad, New  Mcxif.fi,  which  is  set  forth  in 
resolutions  passe^l  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Carlsbad  Comnierr.ial  Club  and  for- 
ward^r^J  thnju^h  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Itfr^'lamation  S^:rvicc  to  the  Secretar}*  of 
the  Interior. 

Wumi  18,0i^Ki  acres  of  irrigated  land 
tributary  to  Carlsbad  and  dependent  for 


water  upon  the  Pecos  IirigaticHi  Com- 
pany, have  been  without  water  aiiioe  the 
disastrous  floods  of  1904  earned  out  the 
dam  and  other  works.  The  result  as 
recited  in  the  resolutions,  has  been  the 
death  of  shade  and  fruit-trees  and  vines, 
the  total  failure  of  crops  and  great  finan- 
cial loss.  Unless  the  Avalon  dam  is  re- 
built in  time  to  furnish  water  in  the  eailjr 
spring  to  crops,  all  the  property  sitoated 
under  the  canal  system,  including  tbe 
town  of  Carisbad,  the  county-«eat»  and 
amounting  to  between  two  and  time 
millions  of  dollars,  is  threatened  wiA 
total  extinction. 

The  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Sv* 
vice,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  peopk 
interested,  have  nuide  detailed  examine 
tions  and  surveys  and  perfected  plans 
for  the  reKef  of  the  settlers,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Much  of  the  old  private  cxHistniction 
has  not  only  been  badly  planned,  but  is 
temporar}',  faulty  and  incomplete.  The 
government  work  is  slow  but  thorough. 
It  is  designed  to  be  permanent  in  its 
character  and  complete  in  its  develop- 
ment. In  many  of  the  private  enter- 
prises head-works,  flumes  and  other 
structures  are  usually  built  of  wood. 
Ditches  are  dug  to  be  enlaiged.  The 
government  builds,  however,  with  a 
\iew  to  all  the  land  that  can  be  developed 
and  each  structure  is  as  strong  as  can  be 
made  in  stone,  concrete  and  steel. 

The  building  and  control  of  irrigation- 
plants  as  a  national  enterprise  is  another 
silver-plated  screw  in  the  lead  coflin  of 
laissez-faire.  It  is  revolutionary  and 
epoch-making.  The  success  of  tJie  na- 
tion is  so  ovenv'helmingly  brilliant  in  its 
whole  conception  and  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise  that  it  will  certainly  lead  to 
the  building  and  control  of  other  public 
utilities  and  benefits,  and  what  is  as  in- 
exorable as  logic  and  inevitable  as  death, 
the  eventual  federal  control  of  all  human 
necessities. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  glimpse  at  the  reverse  side  of  the 
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picture.  We  have  seen  the  fruits  of  pa- 
triotic nationality.  Let  us  see  the  logical 
and  Ic^timate  fruits  of  laitsez-faire. 

If  n^dent  Roosevelt's  stand  is  well 
taken,  that  in  river-control  the  govern- 
ment is  justifiable  in  legislating  in  river 
and  harbor  bills  at  one  end  of  the  river, 
it  is  also  justifiable  in  legislating  for 
water-storage  reservoirs  at  the  other. 
So  should  the  contention  receive  support 
that  if  the  national  Reclamation  Acts 
are  justified  in  creating  new  farms,  fields, 
homes  and  gardens  from  the  arid  and 
desolate  plain;  that  the  government 
should  also  Ic^slate  against  the  con- 
spiracy of  gold-dredging  land-destroyers 
in  California  and  elsewhere  which  is 
turning  some  of  the  garden-spots  of  the 
world  into  desolate  and  irredeemable 
wilderness. 

On  account  of  the  fabulous  profits 
yielded  by  gold-dredging,  now  the  most 


lucrative  industiy  in  the  world,  the  or- 
ange-groves and  prune-orchards  of  the 
most  fertile  valleys  of  California  are  some 
of  them  already  irremediably  ruined,  or 
doomed  to  the  destruction  which  has  no 
resurrection.  For  the  salce  of  a  quick 
and  brilliant  profit,  extracting  once  for 
all  from  a  soil  twice  blessed,  the  yellow 
fruit  below  the  ground,  these  gold-ships 
have  destroyed  and  are  destroying  once 
for  all  that  wealth  of  fertility  which  has 
yielded  such  wealth  of  yellow  fruit  above. 
It  has  been  sad  enough  to  watch  the 
denudation  of  our  American  forests,  but 
the  tree  will  grow  again  if  the  soil  is  left. 
But  to  destroy  an  orange-orchard  as  a 
mere  preliminary  to  the  making  of  the 
soil  beneath  it  an  everiasting  desolation, 
to  wipe  a  fertile  valley  (^  the  face  of  the 
world  forever,  this  is  a  double  crime,  a 
crime  agmnst  the  nation  and  against  the 
future.     In  all  the  wide  woild  there  b 
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hardly  a  duplication  of  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Great  Sacramento  Valley.  From  $25,- 
000,000  to  $40,000,000,  I  am  credibly 
informed,  have  been  invested  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  in  California's 
fertilest  areas,  which  have  been  con- 
demned to  what  the  valley  of  the  Feather 
river  is  to-day  at  OvoviUe,  where  I  have 
seen  square  miles  behind  forty  gold-ships, 
of  piles  and  stretches  of  washed  and 
whitened  boulders  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  heaps  of  whitened  skulls. 

And  if  the  contention  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  those  who  believe  in  the  divine 
right   of   kings    or   the   divine   right   of 


^barons,"  that  a  man's  business  ia 
own  business,  and  that  a  man  can  do 
what  he  Ukes  with  his  proper^,  without 
reference  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  has  been  forever  annihilated  in  a 
free  country;  so  must  the  claim  be  valid, 
once  denied  by  those  who  once  owned 
irresponsibly  their  wives,  their  childroi 
and  their  slaves,  that  there  are  properties 
which  the  muniments  of  title  do  not  give 
them  power  ruthlessly  and  everlastingly 
to  destroy — ^they  escaping  pujiishment, 
leaving  for  posterity  the  ^weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

Frank  Vbooman 
Berkeley,  California, 
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IN  THE  May  issue  of  The  American 
Journal   of   Sociology*   appears   an 

attack  on  the  popular  initiative  by  W.  H. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation 
of  Chicago.  The  discussion  though  long, 
occupying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  magazine,  is  singularly  lacking  in 
wisdom  and  real  grasp  of  the  facts  of  life, 
and  shows  scant  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mon people  or  true  democracy.  It  is 
purely  critical  and  destructive  in  char- 
acter and  attempts  to  tear  down  while 
proposing  nothing  constructive.  It  would 
stop  advance  or  experiments  in  advance, 
but  proposes  no  remedies  for  the  known 
evils,  which,  indeed,  it  glosses  over.  In 
fact,  the  whole  article  bears  the  ear-marks 

*Tlu8  magazine  is  edited  by  Albion  W.  Small, 
and  publish^  bj  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
author  ot  this  paper,  on  reading  Mr.  Brown's  con- 
tribution, wrote  tne  editor  of  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology  requesting;  permission  to  briefly  an- 
swer the  errors  of  fact  and  of  argument  Prousssor 
Small,  replying  on  a  letter-head  oearing  the  legend, 
"  Univenity  of  Chicago,  Founded  by  John  D.  Rock- 


of  that  section  of  the  professional  dass 
that  holds  seats  in  highly-endowed  uni- 
versities. 

Usually  the  members  of  the  aiuemic« 
bookish  class  in  any  community  know 
the  authorities  on  any  subject,  are  accu- 
rate in  their  citations  from  theK  auihori- 
ties,  and  though  often  biased  and  luualfy 
weak  in  their  judgments,  show  that  fbi^ 
intend  to  be  fair.  Mr.  Brown  has  the 
faults  of  his  class  but  not  its  virtues.  He 
is  not  familiar  with  his  authoritieB,  is  not 
accurate  in  his  statements  of  fact,  and  he 
is  not  fair.  He  quotes  Dqploige,  who  is 
not  an  advocate  but  a  critic  of  Direct^ 
Legislation,  and  the  Webbs  and  Lilian 
Tomm,  who  are  English  Fabian  oppo- 

efdler,"  wrote:  "I  have  read  a  n<Mt  daal  tfuH  yoo 
have  written  and  would  be  mnoi jplesssd  to  haie 
the  artide  from  you,  but  we  are  lulwijiig  ham  sudi 
a  congestion  of  material,*'  etc,  eiBi  BE?  oonld  gne 
thirty-seven  pages  to  an  attack,  but  not  ftis^or  eves 
one  page,  to  an  answer.  Tlie  real  msoB  is  pnl^ 
ably  found  in  the  heading,  where  it  """ 

ed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.** 
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nents  of  Direct-Legislation^  as  if  they 
were  advocates  making  damaging  ad- 
missions. 

He  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  whole 
movement  on  the  first  page,  where  he 
says: 

*'  The  scheme  of  the  initiative  includes 
(1)  direct-legislation  (the  proposal  of 
laws  by  petition  and  the  adoption  of  them 
by  majority  vote);  (2)  the  *veto  of  the 
people'  (the  submission  by  petition  of 
laws  passed  by  legislative  bodies  to  the 
voters  for  sanction  or  rejection) ;  (3)  the 
recall  or  imperative  mandate." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
inaccurate  sunmiary.  The  recall  is  not 
a  part  of  the  initiative  or  of  the  referen- 
dum, or  of  Direct-Legislation.  The  re- 
call is  a  democratic  method  kindred  to 
Direct-Legislation  in  its  underlying  prin- 
ciple, and  most  of  the  advocates  of  Di- 
rect-Legislation believe  in  it,  but  it  is  not 
a  part  of  Direct-Legislation.  The  Na- 
tional Direct-Legislation  Convention,  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  by  resolution  per- 
mitted Direct-L^islation  and  Referen- 
dum Leagues  to  attach  the  recall  and 
proportional  representation  to  their  ob- 
jects, but  expressly  stated  that  neither  of 
these  was  a  part  of  Direct-L^slation. 

Direct-Legisjation  consists  of  the  direct 
proposal  and  vote  on  laws  in  small  com- 
munities, as  for  ex&mple,  in  the  New 
England  town-meetings  and  the  Swiss 
Landsgemeinde.  In  larger  communities 
Direct-Legislation  is  attained  through 
(1)  the  initiative  or  proposal  by  petition 
of  a  law  by  a  reasonable  minority,  which 
law,  if  not  passed  by  the  l^islature,  must 
go  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  and  (2)  the 
referendum,  which  is  the  vote  by  the  peo- 
ple on  a  law  after  either  an  initiative  pe- 
tition or  a  reference  by  the  legislature  or  a 
petition  from  the  people.  Tliere  are  one 
or  two  other  forms  of  the  referendum, 
but  it  usually  means  the  vote  on  a  law 
passed  by  the  l^islature  after  a  petition 
from  the  people. 

Mr.  Brown's  first  criticism  is  that  **  the 


popular  initiative  is  founded  upon  the 
general  theory  that  representative  gov- 
ernment is  a  failure.  It  implies  also  that 
constitutional  government  is  a  faUure." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  advocate  of 
the  initiative  who  says  that  constitutional 
government  is  a  failure.  I  know  very 
few  advocates  who  would  say  that  repre- 
sentative government  is  a  failure  com- 
pared with  past  governments;  though 
all  of  us  would  admit  that  it  is  a  failure 
compared  with  the  hopes  entertained  for 
it  a  century  ago  or  with  its  actual  crude 
workings  at  that  time,  before  privileged 
and  class  interests  became  prepondera- 
ting influences  in  government,  or  com- 
pared with  the  ideal  of  what  a  represent- 
ative system  might  be  if  buttressed  and 
improved  by  Direct-Legislation. 

Later  he  makes  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  "in  every  city  in  the  country 
it  has  either  been  abandoned  or  has  bc^- 
come  the  source  or  cause  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  political  corruption."  No 
examples  does  he  give  in  proof  of  this, 
while  I  can  cite  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts, with  over  twenty  thousand  popula- 
tion, which  spends  more  money  yearly 
than  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
has  to-day  its  town-meeting  as  it  had 
nearly  three  centuries  ago.  I  could  cite 
many  another  New  England  town,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts are  many  of  them  larger  than  cities 
in  other  states,  because  they  are  loath  to 
give  up  the  acknowledged  benefits  of  the 
town-meeting.  Further  than  this,  I  could 
cite  a  number  of  Swiss  cities. 

If  Mr.  Brown  refers  to  Direct-L^isla- 
tion,  by  the  initiative  and  referendum,  I 
can  cite  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  other  American  cities,  and  Zurich, 
Geneva,  Berne  and  other  Swiss  cities. 

If  he  means  to  oppose  the  initiative  and 
referendum  by  sajdng  that  the  town-meet- 
ing is  not  suited  to  large  conununities,  he 
is  using  a  disgraceful  quibble.  On  this 
I  at  once  agree  with  him  and  say  that  the 
town-meeting  is  not  suited  to  large  cities, 
but  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  are 
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zuMrfainenr  for  apfJving  to 
the  principles  under* 


An*r  ri*:c"^  from  Captain  Cadman's 
nrrm^rtH  -rs^.r.  be  says  that  ""an  abiding 
ik^i  --2.  "i^  b-'c-e^T  and  intelligence  of  a 
i:u"»:crrT  :c  ibe  v,>ters.  vhich  includes 
fc'TiIrrr  i.i;c  :cJT  :o  ^.v^mPTehend  the  most 
.-.CLro:-jLr*i  qJe<d^•^.^,  but  also  to  draft 
iiv?  .•':o:'rr^.:r.j:  ;he=::,  :>  the  foundation 
s;:c»»  :•:  'If*  Tr>.>w»  >:ht:r::e":  and  he  then 
r:»?s  :c  : ;  :cc»:«?e  ::. 

I  iKtLji  :-:crl- -r  :  •  cite  errors  of  judi:- 
"natzr.  izfii  nissCiTements  of  fatt  extend - 
luc  rLr.-f:^  z:az.T  Ki^res.  but  these,  l^in*: 
iTf  s;S::rct.     The  man  is  anti- 


leci-'i.rir?:    :-    se::nn:ent — a    thon>ui:h- 
r.LTi:  rni/.ii-.-cuirT  'with  face  set  to  wan! 

i-rv  IT  xnj  ::  the  a^ivocates  of  Direct - 
kj^^.^z.-:€.  -s-i-rh  :o  disi^nse  with  le^ris- 
2?utrLTys.  I  sLT-.^erelj  hope  and  expect 
'ZiiMZ  :cT  r^rctr  "^ill  alwavs  chcose  ^"ise 
zriKi  ::  1^:1  ls  exivrt  advisers  in  all  mat- 
•3er?  :c  ^-.-^^nzje:^-::  but  I  do  hold  that 
I2K  iziil  i^.i-si-xi-  either  tacitlv  when  no 
:w<r-oi- r:  >  Mlje-i  fc^r.  or  aotuallv  when 

"3«»  IS  A  Ti.ce  x:  :he  Law.  should  alwars 

•     •  • 

ir^sc  in  zzn  zaz,*!^  oi  the  people:  and.  as  a 


correlatiTe  of  that,  that  the  legislature 
may  not  prevent  the  enactment  of  needed 
legislation  by  refusing  to  initiate  them,  I 
believe  in  the  initiative.  The  two  go 
together.  These  will  not  supersede  leg- 
islatures but  purify  and  ennoble  them, 
raising  their  members  to  the  old  and  noble 
title  still  retained  in  some  of  our  cities,  of 
Councillors^  to  the  People.  In  this  sense 
I.  and  I  believe  all  other  advocates  of 
Direi-t-Legislation,  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  peo- 
ple and  in  their  ability-  to  know  their  o^n 
business  and  to  pass  on  the  laws  and  rules 
for  that  business. 

Mr.  Bivwn  believes  in  government; 
we  believe  in  self-goveminent-  He  de- 
sires either  a  king  or  an  hereditary  or 
elective  aristocracv:  we  desire,  as  the 
Swiss  cv^nstitution  puts  it,  **a  republic 
either  lepiesentative  or  democratic," 
though  I  would  piefer  to  say  a  republic 
both  repn?sentative  and  democratic.  He 
is  of  the  past  and  of  the  Old  World ;  we 
are  heralds  of  the  future  and  of  the  New 
Worid.  He  is  anti-American:  we  are 
American. 


Ecji  O'^jn^.  y.  J. 
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Rt  B   O   FiowzR 


::  :cr  z-jk^niscect  sv4ter.;  of 
.ro>scco.H.s  uie  rrvss  is  the 
:t:ci£.4r  e-rj-.-ator  :~  the  .And. 
rtf  ii:lT  rvi>?r  e-iucates  \-ast 
s  rr.ci  ::r«tr::  shores  ^ ho  have 
ii    :h»-    sri-fr-vhi    o-o>.^rturit:es 

:<ir  f>>*-?4:h>>.  s\>iter.:.  In 
:tc  :c  ^s  fic^  c::e  has  orJ;v  to 

^.±z  :rrfs  rur^r^  th-e  r;^x>r.-hour 

'v:rt    20-:^     ^'hc:e^■v^    oor*- 

^'  '^—  '•r  r'-'O,-^  thjkt  a  r.u:v.ber 

*-^  ::«:^«i  rvrMsir^:  the  ivipers, 

hrci  :htf  rt':r.i>rs  :o  laboriouslv 


decipher  the  readinf  matter.  Firsl  the 
larce  print  hues  them  on  and  stimalates 
interest,  until  they  spend  aU  the  noon- 
hour  not  de^^ed  to  their  meal  in  be- 
oor^irg  aciquainted  with  the  news  ot  Ae 

dav  Ar.o  the  lar^e-t^Twd  editorials.     But 

.  ... 

it  is  the  pictures  which  almost  inTariaUy 
first  challeiii^*  their  ir.teiesled  scnitinT, — 
the  pict-jrt^  ilhistradsi:  news  items,  die 
^•art^»7.s  and  the  runny  drawings.  Chil- 
drvn  and  the  :riTv4ous  and  superficial 
wii;  ::e<{uer.tly  turr.  first  to  the  kmnorous 
drawinfs^  but  w^f  ba^rv  fieqnentlT  noted 
that  the  earnest  workmen  bom  foreign 
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shores  no  less  than  the  Americans  turn 
to  the  cartoon;  and  if  it  be  something 
striking,  it  is  carefully  studied  until  its 
meaning  is  comprehended  even  by  the 
slow-thinking  artisan  whose  early  oppor- 
tunities for  education  have  been  meager. 
To  the  more  intelligent  the  cartoon,  if  it 
be  the  work  of  a  bright  and  strong  mind, 
means  much,  for  here  in  a  fuw  strokes  of 
the  pen  a  whole  situation  is  summed  up 
and  presented.  Sometimes  it  is  the  un- 
masking of  a  colossal  wrong  or  a  glaring 
and  infamous  scandal,  such  as  the  recent 
revelations   of  insurance  corruption   on 


the  part  of  the  great  New  York  compan- 
ies. Sometimes  a  man  who  is  the  master- 
representative  of  some  evil  aspect  or 
tendency  of  life  is  presented  in  a  drawing 
so  typical  that  ever  after  the  evil  genius 
who  is  responsible  for  so  much  misery  is 
associated  in  the  public  mind  wiQi  his 
wrong-doing,  much  as  in  olden  times 
criminals  who  were  branded  ever  bore 
the  sign  of  their  infamy.  Sometimes 
the  indifferent  and  slothful  public  that 
idly  permits  itself  to  be  victimized  by  the 
bold,  cunning  and  daring  criminals  in 
broadcloth   who  pose  as   the   pillars   of 


srjcietT.  H  pictured  as  the  pdiful  incocn-  wrxk,  vIkb  sock  ■Jm^i^i,  i  ur  witliiD 
pttaA  that  it  bs>  actoalK  doDonstTated  the readi <rf the  iiiiiiat  nwilli  lail  lather 
itself  to  be.  But  it  mattcts  not  wint  aiabctllHtcsiiBalEaQtoiB|a«KanTper- 
infwftaat  le»oa  i»  emphaaxed  hj  die  jaawboanbe$a«ide<tiKlTaf  tteloi^Sst 
talented  rmUnoai^-.  he  im- 
prasea  the  inyortanl  tndh 
on  the  miiid  with  gnat  dk- 
tinrtneM.  and  in  aa  age  when 
men  do  wit  nad  slowly  and 
canAdlj  and  in  a  land  wimie 
then  i§  aO  the  liine  a  vast 
infiox  'A  pcnoiB  vbo  cao 
tmdentaod  picture*  bettn 
tfaao  tiier  can  compt^faend 
lalxjfwi  ai^Enmenti.  ttie  car- 
to'>ni<tt  iMxoata  a  povcffol 
aid  U/  the  editor  as  an  opimon- 
fonsinz  ioSiKnoe  and  an  im- 
pcirtant  far.t/ir  in  the  fartfaer- 
a&«  'jf  QMral  intc^tj  in  bu»- 
nVA4  ALdi  f^jfiti'^  life,  aa  wcU 
MA  a  Iruf:  cdncator  of  the 
^jple  'M  qumtioDS  that  are 
of  rital  tTH-xnent  to  tbem. 
ffw:  'A  thew;   fftpaiu  ed- 

irtg  to  btmdRds  of  tJKMiaands 
of  oar  peof4e  b  J. 


a  Saw  Tock  ""i-ii 
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of  successful  lives  in  the 
annals  of  our  natioo.  And 
this  fact  is  further  dwelt 
upon  because  we  wish  to 
stimulate  and  encourage 
those  who  have  the  strenf^th 
of  will,  courage,  determina- 
tion and  the  application 
necessary  to  success,  but 
whose  circumstances  render 
impossible  extended  special 
training  or  coll^ate  edu- 
cation. Mr,  Cory  is  one  of 
thousands,  aye,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  of  men  who  have 
risen  to  success  without  the 
advantages  of  special  train- 
ing or  academic  education, 
by  improving  the  talents 
given  Uiem  through  pluck, 
persistence  and  patient  in- 
dustry. 

He  was  bom  at  Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois,  in  1867. 
When  twenty  years  of  age 
he  b^^  to  earn  his  hving 
by    making    juctures,    al< 


OoiT.  Id  H«w  York  RMif . 
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-HIGH   LIFK  IKSURAlfCK" 


MOTHINO   LIFT  BUT  THK  HVDK. 

though  he  never  received  any  art- 
istic education.  For  many  years  the 
drawing  of  horses  was  bis  specialty,  his 
success  being  so  mariced 
that  his  work  brought  him 
in  a  good  income,  not,  how^ 
ever,  as  much  as  that  being 
earned  by  successful  car- 
toonists, so  he  at  length 
turned  his  attention  to  caiv 
icature.  During  the  ^>an- 
ish-American  war  he 
launched  a  weekly  period- 
ical of  his  own,  with  the 
usual  result:  kindly  recep- 
tion and  criticism,  but  fi- 
nancial failure.  After  eleven 
weeks  of  precarious  liveli- 
hood the  weekly  expired 
and  Mr.  Cory  became  ngu- 
lariy  associated  with  the 
New  York  World.  There 
bis  best  cartoons  have  ap- 
peared and  there  he  has 
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worked  steadily,  excepting  during  a  per- 
iod of  four  years,  when,  under  the  infec- 
tion of  the  Western  mining-fever,  he  gath- 
ered his  savings  together  and  with  pick  and 
shovel  went  to  Montana,  where,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  **  achieved  some  small  suc- 
cess and  some  greater  failures."  That  the 
''treasure  state"  of  the  northwest  still 
holds  him  in  thrall,  however,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  this  recent  remark:  ''I  like 
the  [mining]  business,  and  having  paid 
the  price  for  my  education  in  that  line, 
it  is  my  intention  some  day  to  resume 
operations  with  pick  and  shovel." 

In  speaking  of  his  aims  and  convictions 
Mr.  Coiy  says :  **  While  I  have  no  polit- 
ical affiliations,  I  always  strive  to  favor 
the  best  man  and  the  most  worthy  cause." 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects 
of  newspaper  life,  and  indeed  of  life  in 
general,  since  the  ominous  shadow  of  the 
commercial  autocracy  has  fallen  over 
government,  college,  church  and  press, 
is  the  absence  of  strong,  dearly-defined 
and  bravely-adhered-to  moral  ideals  and 


convictions  among  those  who  mould 
opinions  and  shape  the  course  of  govern- 
ment and  civilization.  No  nation  can 
rise,  aye,  or  can  escape  a  steady  moral 
decline,  where  a  careless  opportunism 
dominates  in  state,  in  church,  in  the  col- 
lie and  the  press,  taking  the  place  of  an 
aggressive  moral  rectitude  or  character; 
for  the  great  moulding  influences  that 
operate  through  them  environ  the  indi- 
vidual and  exert  a  regal  or  determining 
sway  over  the  nation  or  civilization, 
writing  the  fateful  words  "gloiy"  or 
**  decay  "  across  the  pathway  of  the  future. 
This  does  not  mean  that  individual 
growth  or  unfoldment  does  not  come 
from  within,  but  it  does  mean  that  when 
sordid,  egoistic  and  selfish  interests  domi- 
nate in  society,  they  act  as  prison-bars 
for  the  spiritual  ^o  and  as  a  canopy 
shutting  the  soul  from  the  freedom,  light 
and  warmth  that  are  as  essential  to  the 
evolution  of  the  divine  or  perfected  char- 
acter as  are  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
physical  sun  and  the  pure  air  of  heaven 
necessary  to  the  unfoldment  of  the  divine 
potentiaUties  in  the  seed — ^the  fruition  of 
flower  and  fruit  that  are  empearled  in  the 
life-germ,  but  whose  perfect  expression 
is  dependent  upon  freedom  and  normal 
environment. 

A  great  work  confronts  the  really  great 
and  true  men  and  women  of  to-day — ^the 
work  of  so  awakening  the  latent  moral 
or  spiritual  energies  of  the  people  that  the 
spell  of  the  golden  god  shall  be  broken 
and  a  democratic  renaissance  shall  come, 
instinct  with  the  same  irresistible  moral 
enthusiasm  that  more  than  a  centuiy  ago 
broke  the  age-long  scepter  of  arbitrary 
privilege  and  dogmatic  authority,  des- 
troying the  prison-walls  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  unreasoning  adherence 
to  hoary  error  that  had  stifled  growth, 
bound  freedom,  dwarfed  the  popular 
mind  and  enslaved  the  people  for  the  en- 
richment and  the  power  of  the  privileged 
few. 

B.  O.  Flowkr. 

Boston^  Mass. 


HIS  GIRL. 


Bt  Frank  H.  Swsbt. 


1  GREAT  week  was  over,  and 

the  three  or  four  hundred  girls 
1  filled  the  college-buildings  and 
with  their  bright,  earnest  lives, 
e  than  a  dozen  renuuned;    and 

this  dozen    had    their  trunks 
or  speedy  departure, 
mong  the  two  or  three  who  had 
»  did  not  even  know  whether  she 
ick,  or  where  she  could  go  if  she 

Maiy  Cathcart,  the  poet  of  the 
Qg  class. 

morning  she  was  standing  near 
ince  of  the  lecture-hall,  wonder- 
t  she  would  do.     For  ten  days 

been  looking  hopefully   for  a 
ut  none  had  come.     None  was 
come  now. 
id  not  fitted  herself  for  anything 

and  she  rather  looked  forward 
g  back  after  the  summer  holidays 
%  post-graduate  course,  when,  if 
1  seem  best,  she  would  study  for 
e  half-dozen  callings  which  many 
■iioolmates  were  already  entering 
3ut  it  all  depended  on  the  letter, 
etter  had  not  come, 
but  little  older  than  herself  came 
'rom  the  building,  folding  some 
hich  she  had  apparently  just 
It  was  the  French  teacher,  and 
DOW  going  straight  to  the  station, 
the  next  train  for  home.  Mary 
t  her  a  little  enviously.     She  had 

trunk  taken  away  a  half  hour 

J  teacher  reached  the  foot  of  the 

t  smiled  and  nodded. 

gone  yet.  Miss  Cathcart?"  she 

I  am  looking  around." 
derstand.  It  is  a  lovely  place, 
sd  to  find  it  hard  to  leave;  but 
past  week  eveiything  seems  so 
id  dreaiy  that  I  am  glad  to  get 
When  do  you  go  ?  " 
md  before,  Mary  had  not  even 
of  packing  her  trunk.  Now  she 
1  promptly:   **On  the  afternoon 
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"That  is  nice.  By  to-morrow  the 
dear  old  buildings  will  be  empty  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  their  long  summer 
sleep.  How  strange  to  think  of  our  girls 
becoming  so  scattered!    Where  do  you 

go?" 

"ToLongley." 

The  answer  was  unpremeditated;  but 
oddly  enough,  with  it  vanished  the  list- 
lessness  and  discontent  and  doubt  from 
the  girl's  face.  As  the  French  teacher 
turned  away,  she  skipped  rather  than 
walked  across  the  campus,  ran  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  building  which  had  been 
her  home  for  four  long  years,  and  on  up 
the  stairs  to  her  own  prettily  furnished 
room.  To  Longley?  Of  course.  It 
was  from  there  that  she  had  been  expect- 
ing the  letter. 

Two  hours  later  her  trunk  was  packed 
and  at  the  station,  and  she  had  purchased 
a  ticket.  She  had  money  enough  left 
to  pay  her  expenses  for  a  month.  Be- 
yond that  she  did  not  know. 

As  the  train  whirled  away  from  the 
station  she  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
the  college-buildings  on  the  slope,  and 
her  face  grew  tender.  They  had  been 
the  only  home  she  had  known  since  leav- 
ing that  other  one  in  the  Far  West,  where 
for  years  she  had  been  nurse  and  her 
mother  invalid.  Then  the  trees  shut 
the  buildings  from  view,  and  her  thoughts 
went  forward  to  Longley.  Whom  would 
she  find  there?  Would  she  even  find 
anybody?  A  letter  which  had  come  to 
her  after  her  mother's  death,  more  than 
four  years  before,  bidding  her  to  enter 
upon  a  course  at  college,  and  stating  that 
money  would  be  sent  to  hei  from  time 
to  time,  as  before,  was  all  she  had  to  go 
by.  The  letter  had  been  postmarked 
"Longley."  Before  that,  money  had 
been  sent  to  her  mother  from  banks  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  other  cities,  but 
never  from  the  same  city  twice.  And 
during  her  college  course  it  had  been  the 
same. 

She  had  always  been  generously  sup- 
plied, and  had  furnished  her  room  well. 
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and  dressed  well,  and  had  money  to 
spend.  Then,  as  the  end  of*  the  course 
approached,  she  had  confidently  looked 
forward  to  another  letter.  But  none  had 
come.  The  one  postmarked  Longley 
was  her  only  clue;  and  even  that  might 
have  been  mailed  by  someone  passing 
through  the  place. 

Her  mother  thought  the  money  might 
have  come  from  a  wealthy  uncle  who  had 
some  disagreement  with  the  family,  and 
who  took  this  way  of  saving  his  pride. 
He  was  eccentric  and  fond  of  traveling 
about  from  place  to  place.  But  there 
was  also  a  family  tradition  of  a  great  aunt 
somewhere,  who  had  property,  and  who 
never  communicated  with  any  of  her 
relatives. 

The  train  rushed  on,  and  the  half-dozen 
schoolmates  who  were  in  it  dropped  away 
one  by  one.  At  length  Longley  was 
called,  and  Mary  rose  with  suddenly 
beating  heart  and  hurried  out  to  the  little 
platform  of  a  small  country  station. 

But  as  she  looked  around,  her  heart 
sank.  There  was  a  long,  unpainted 
building  with  many  small  windows,  which 
she  afterwards  learned  was  a  cotton-fac- 
toiy.  She  could  hear  the  harsh  "clack, 
dack,  clack-i-clack,"  of  the  looms  from 
where  she  stood.  Around  the  mill  were 
several  dozen  small  houses,  all  alike,  and 
all  without  shade-trees  or  yards.  She 
looked  around  eagerly  for  a  mansion  with 
piazzas  and  lawn,  but  there  was  none; 
only  the  unpainted  factory  tenements, 
with  two  or  three  buildings  in  the  midst 
of  them  which  might  be  stores  or  offices. 
Just  from  the  campus  and  spacious  col- 
lie buildings,  it  seemed  unutterably 
dreary  and  lonesome,  and  Mary  turned 
longingly  toward  the  train  which  was 
disappearing  in  the  distance.  Of  course 
it  was  a  mistake,  coming  here. 

The  station-master  was  dragging  her 
trunk  back  from  the  edge  of  the  platform 
where  it  had  been  dropped.  She  went 
to  him. 

"There  are  no  Cathcarts  here,  of 
course?"  she  said,  more  as  an  assertion 
than  a  question. 

''No,  guess  not;  never  heerd  of  any. 
Be  you  lookin'  up  some  ?" 


),  I  thought  I  might  find  a  rela- 
tive here.    When  is  the  next  train  ?  ** 

"  Not  till  to-moner." 

She  drew  a  long  breath. 

**  Is  there  a  hotel  near  ?  " 

"Fact'iy  boardin'-house;    but  I  guess 
it 's  pretty  full.     It  only  has  rooms  for 
seven  or  eight.    That 's  it  down  yonder,'* 
pointing  with  his  finger;  "the  house  with 
a  blind  swingin'  on  one  hinge.     Be  you 
lookin'   for  a  job  ?    The  bookkeeper 's 
been  fired,  an'  they  ain't  found  another 
yet;    though  I  don't  know   as    they'd 
take  on  a  woman.     Then  I  hear  they  'le 
needin'    two    or    three    more    weavers. 
That 's  all  the  jobs  I  know  of,  unless  it 's 
old  Tom  Farrar's.     He  's  been  man-o*- 
aU-work  'round  the  mill  ever  since  nobody 
knows  when;  but  has  been  sick  now  for 
a  month  or  so  an'  sort  o'  wanderin*  in  his 
mind.     Gettin'    old,    ye    see,    an'    been 
workin'  pretty  hard.     But  of  course  you 
don't  want  that  job.     Well,  good  luck 
to  ye,  whatever  ye  do.     But  oh,   say!" 
as  she  started  down  the  platform.     "I 
'most  forgot.     I  heerd  this  momin'  that 
the  woman  who  's  been  nussin'  Tom  is 
goin'  off  to-day.    Mebbe  ye  could  get 
her  job.    The  pay  won't  be  much,  but 
Tom's  home  is  a  good  place  to  live  in  as 
homes  in  fact'ry  tenements  go." 

Mary  nodded  her  thanks,  a  sudden 
resolution  flashing  into  her  eyes.  She 
was  a  girl  who  made  up  her  mind  quickly, 
often  on  impulse,  as  now.  She  had  not 
thought  of  obtaining  a  situation,  but  why 
not  ?  If  she  returned  to  the  college-town 
she  would  scarcely  have  money  enough 
to  pay  her  expenses  through  the  vacation, 
even  with  the  strictest  economy.  By  the 
time  school  commenced  she  would  of 
course  have  another  check  from  the  un- 
known relative,  and  be  able  to  keep  on 
with  her  studies;  but  she  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  getting  entirely  out  of  funds.  If 
she  could  do  something  to  even  pay  her 
expenses,  she  would  be  able  to  save  the 
little  she  had  for  any  emergency  that 
might  occur. 

So  when  the  boarding-house  keeper 
grimly  informed  her  that  there  was  not 
a  room,  not  even  a  lounge,  vacant  she 
did  not  look  dismayed  as  she  might  other- 
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wise  have  done,  but  smilingly  inquired 
her  way  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Farrar. 
There  she  found  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  greeted  her  anxiously.  But  on  learn- 
ing Mary's  errand  the  woman's  face 
cleared. 

**  That 's  what  I  call  a  special  Provi- 
dence!" she  exclaimed,  heartily.  "You 
see,  I  've  got  to  go,  for  my  sister  's  sick; 
but  I  have  been  hatin'  to  leave  old  Mr. 
Farrar.  The  very  best  I  could  think  of 
was  gettin'  a  neighbor's  little  girl,  only 
fourteen,  to  come  in;  but  she'd  be  a 
pretty  poor  excuse.  Have  you  done  any 
nussin  ? 

"I  took  care  of  my  mother  quite  a 
good  many  years  before  she  died." 

"Then  it's  all  right,  an'  I'm  glad. 
You  won't  have  a  bit  of  trouble  lookin' 
arter  things  here.  Mr.  Farrar  's  one  of 
the  best  housekeepers  I  know,  if  he  has 
kept  bachelor's  hall.  There 's  every- 
thing one  wants  to  do  with,  an'  it 's  all 
spick  an'  span.  An'  Mr.  Farrar  him- 
self won't  give  a  mite  of  trouble.  Even 
when  he  's  wanderin',  which  has  been 
most  of  the  time,  so  fur — he  's  gentle  an' 
soft-spoken.  One  can  't  help  lovin'  the 
old  man.  But  come  in!  come  in!" 
stepping  back  from  the  doorway  to  allow 
Mary  to  enter;  "you  might  as  w^ell  be- 
gin right  off,  an'  I  '11  be  packin'  my 
trunk." 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ? "  Mary  asked,  as  she 
went  inside. 

"Well,  no;  not  so  very,  now.  He's 
gettin'  better  slowly.  The  doctor  says 
he  'U  begin  to  sense  things  in  another 
week,  an'  arter  that  he  '11  pick  up  fast. 
But  you  're  likely  to  be  needed  for  a 
month  or  more.  An',  oh  yes;  he  told  me 
when  I  fust  come  that  he  could  only  pay 
three  dollars  a  week,  for  he  had  other 
expenses  to  meet  outside.  I  s'pose  you 
'U  get  the  same.  But  it 's  a  nice  place 
to  stay,  an'  I  think  you  'U  like  it." 

She  was  right;  Mary  did  like  it.  As 
the  woman  had  said,  there  seemed  to  be 
everything  to  do  with,  and  it  was  all  in 
its  place  and  "spick  an'  span."  She 
remembered  many  of  the  tempting  dishes 
which  she  had  prepared  for  her  mother, 
and  she  made  them  now,  singing  little 


snatches  of  song  as  she  did  so.  She  had 
not  known  what  she  was  fitted  for.  Now 
she  knew  that  she  could  be  a  good  nurse. 
Perhaps  she  could  also  be  good  at  other 
things;  but  she  had  not  found  that  out 
yet. 

What  surprised  her  most  were  the  books 
in  every  room,  some  of  which  even  she 
looked  at  with  awe.  And  they  all  showed 
marks  of  much  use,  as  well  as  loving  care. 
The  old  man's  hands  were  rough  and 
calloused,  as  befitted  a  man-of-all-work 
around  the  mill;  but  for  all  that,  he  was 
evidently  a  scholar,  and  Mary  felt  that 
she  could  read  proof  of  it  in  the  strong 
brow  and  dreamy  eyes. 

As  the  days  went  by  these  eyes  began 
to  follow  her  as  she  moved  softly  about 
the  room,  contentedly  and  lovingly  at 
first,  then  with  a  questioning  wistfulness, 
as  though  the  clouded  mind  were  striving 
to  grasp  something  it  could  not  quite 
reach.  Then  one  day  there  were  several 
minutes  when  the  eyes  grew  clear  and 
intelligent,  during  which  they  gazed  at 
her  with  almost  startled  wonder.  The 
next  day  the  lucid  interval  was  longer, 
and  several  times  repeated.  But  he  did 
not  speak,  only  gazed  at  her  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow  from  time  to 
time,  as  though  to  clear  his  brain.  Once 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  when 
she  went  to  him  a  little  later  she  found 
of  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 

Then  came  a  morning  when  he  was 
strong  enough  to  sit  up  in  bed;  but  still 
the  wistfulness  and  wonder  remained  in 
his  eyes,  and  mingled  with  them  now  was 
a  certain  resignation.  Presently  he  mo- 
tioned Mary  to  his  side. 

"  You  are  a  new  nurse  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"  I  knew  it,  of  course,  but  I  have  n't 
said  anything.  I — ^I  have  been  trying 
to  get  my  mind  clear.  I  thought  as  I 
got  stronger  my  mind  would  get  better, 
but  it  do'  n't.  I — I  'm  afraid  it  is  getting 
worse.  I  suppose  I  'm  growing  old  and 
it 's  to  be  expected,  but  I  've  been  plan- 
ning for  a  good  deal  of  reading  and  study 
yet,  and  have  n't  realized  how  the  years 
sUp  by." 

Mary  stroked  his  hand  softly. 
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''You  cannot  get  well  all  at  once»  Mr. 
Famr/'  she  diided.  ''You  have  been 
veiy  sick,  you  know.  But  jou  are  grow- 
ing stronger  gradually,  and  your  brain 
is  becoming  clearer.     I  can  see  it." 

"  You  do  n't  understand,"  he  answered, 
gently.  **  My  body  's  stronger,  but  my 
mind  don't  seem  to  gain.  It  made  you 
out  to  be  somebody  else  from  the  first, 
and  has  persisted  in  the  hallucination 
ever  since.  I  *ve  looked  in  other  direc- 
tionsy  and  changed  my  thoughts  to  other 
things;  but  it 's  no  use.  You  've  taken 
care  of  me,  so  my  mind  says  you  are 
somebody  I  used  to  know  a  long  time 
ago,  who  's  now  dead.  I  suppose  it 's 
what  people  call  second  childhood." 
Then,  changing  the  subject  abruptly: 
"  How  long  have  I  been  sick  ?  ** 

"I  do  not  know.  I  have  only  been 
here  two  weeks.  It  is  now  the  fifteenth 
of  July." 

He  looked  startled. 

''That  late!"  he  gasped.  "Why,  I— 
I  've  got  a  little  girl  o£F  to  school  who 
ought  to  have  been  written  to  long  ago. 
Will  you  bring  me  my  pen  and  paper 
from  the  desk  ?" 

She  complied,  but  his  hand  trembled 
so  that  he  could  not  hold  the  pen. 

**  Let  me  do  it  for  you,"  she  said,  taking 
the  pen  from  his  shaking  fingers  and 
moving  a  small  table  close  to  his  bedside. 
"  Now  how  shall  I  begin  ?  " 

But  he  remained  silent,  looking  at  her 
doubtfully. 

**  I — I — ^you  see,  I  do  n't  write  to  her 
direct,"  he  said  at  length,  hesitatingly. 
"There's  an  old  friend  in  New  York 
who  acts  for  me."  He  was  silent  for 
some  minutes  longer,  then  went  on, 
desperately: 

"The  letter  must  be  written,  and  I 
suppose  it  'U  be  best  to  explain  things  a 
little.  You  see,  when  I  was  a  boy  I  had 
a  strong  notion  for  coU^e,  but  there  were 
reasons  why  I  had  to  work  hard  year  after 
year.  When  at  last  I  was  so  fixed  that  I 
could  go,  I  felt  that  I  was  too  old.  Besides, 
I  was  sort  of  settled  with  the  books  I  liked 
to  read,  and  had  lost  ambition  to  go  out 


into  the  worid.  But  I  did  n't  give  up 
the  idea  altogether;  I  would  send  some- 
body in  my  place.  So  I  looked  around. 
I  had  no  relative  save  a  little  girl  I  played 
with  when  a  boy.  -  She  had  married  and 
gone  West.  I  traced  her  up,  and  found 
that  her  husband  was  dead  and  she  an 
invalid  without  means.  That  was  some- 
thing nearer  than  college;  so  I  sent  her 
what  money  I  had  to  spare  from  time  to 
time.  When  she  died,  I  had  her  girl  go 
to  college." 

He  paused  with  his  gaze  upon  the 
coverlet,  his  eyes  unobservant,  dreamy, 
reminiscent. 

Mary  had  risen,  her  eyes  shining. 

"Why  did  n't  you  write  to  her  direct?" 
she  breathed. 

"  Well,  she  was  a  college-girl,  you  see, 
with  college-girls'  notions.  I  Uked  to 
think  of  her  as  my  giri,  and  to  plan  tkings 
for  her.  If  I  'd  written  to  her  direct  it — 
it  might  have  been  di£Ferent.  You  see, 
I  'm  just  a  man-of-all-work  in  a  factory." 
He  held  up  his  hands,  white  and  trans- 
parent from  his  illness,  but  still  knotty 
and  hard  from  a  lifetime  of  toil.  "I 
do  n't  know  much  about  giris,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  I  want  to  think  of  this  one  as 
mine,  and  I  can  't  bear  the  thought  of 
her  ever " 

"Mr.  Farrar,  do  you  think  any  giri 
could  be  ashamed  of  you  ?  " 

The  quick,  passionate  cry  brought  his 
gaze  suddenly  from  the  coverlet.  What 
he  read  in  her  voice,  in  her  eyes,  brought 
a  look  of  rapt  understanding  to  his  face. 

"Then  it  isn't  my  mind  wandering!" 
he  exclaimed,  tremulously.  "  It  *s  her, 
really  and  truly  her!  Maiy,  bring  me 
that  tin  box  in  my  desk." 

She  brought  it,  and  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  the  contents  eagerly,  soon  find- 
ing a  tintype  which  he  opened  and  held 
up  for  her  inspection.  It  might  have 
been  her  own  picture,  so  exact  was  the 
likeness.    She  recognized  it  with  a  low  cry. 

"  It 's  your  mother,  Mary,'*  he  said, 
softly,  "taken  just  before  she  went  West.** 

Frank  H.  Swbet. 

WayneaborOy  Va. 
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SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS  IN  THE  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  WORLD  FROM  THE  DEMO- 

CRATIC  VIEW-POINT. 


The   New   Political  BeTolntion   Inaugu- 
rated by  The  NoTember  Elections 
in  Oity  and  State. 

THE  NOVEMBER  elections  have  an 
historic  significance.  They  represent 
the  opening  battle  in  a  new  moral  revolution 
— a  revolution  incomparably  greater  and 
more  significant  in  its  influence  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment than  any  popular  uprising  since  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  which  preceded  the  Civil 
war.  For  almost  fifty  years  there  has  steadily 
arisen  in  the  American  nation  a  distinctly  un- 
American  and  reactionary  movement  which 
favored  class-government  and  was  inherently 
inimical  to  free  institutions.  For  many  years 
the  sinister  influence  of  the  political  machine 
dominated  by  corrupt  bosses  failed  to  prop- 
eriy  impress  the  electorate  with  its  menace 
to  free  government.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  machine  would  ever  have  become 
a  powerful  engine  for  the  corruption  of  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  national  government,  for  the 
virtual  overthrow  of  democratic  institutions, 
for  the  enthronement  in  positions  of  power  of 
the  tools  of  special  privileged  interests  and 
great  corporate  wealth,  and  finally  for  the 
virtual  domination  of  government  by  public- 
service  companies  and  powerful  trusts  and 
monopolies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  union  of 
privileged  interests  with  unscrupulous  parti- 
sans, the  former  furnishing  vast  campaign 
contributions  and  the  latter  building  up  cor- 
rupt organizations  dominated  by  men  inno- 
cent of  all  moral  principles  and  ready  to  resort 
to  all  forms  of  dishonesty  and  corruption  to 
gain  victory  for  their  bosses  and  masters, 
reckless  in  their  violation  of  law  because  they 
knew  that  behind  them  stood  the  wealth  of 
the  pillars  of  sodeQr  who  were  the  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  triumph  of  the  political  ma- 
chines. But  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  ominous  and  sinister  onward  march  of 
the  controlled  machine  has  been  so  rapid  that 


the  government  of  many  cities  and  states  had 
practically  passed  into  the  hands  of  notorious 
bands  of  criminals  whose  leaders  were  in  the 
United  States  Senate  or  were  occupying  other 
powerful  positions  in  government,  while  their 
lieutenants  were  acquiring  miUions  of  dollars 
through  the  sale  of  the  people's  pubUc  fran- 
chises to  the  multi-miUionaire  representatives 
of  public-service  corporations  and  monopolies 
operated  for  the  despoiling  of  the  people  and 
the  enriching  of  the  few.  From  year  to  year 
republican  government  became  more  and 
more  a  farce.  From  year  to  year  the  tjranny 
and  oppression  of  corporation  magnates  and 
high  financiers  became  more  imbearable,  yet 
their  power  seemed  to  be  constantly  augmented 
in  the  nation,  the  state  and  the  city.  The 
November  election  was  the  first  registered 
protest  on  a  large  scale  of  the  American  people 
against  the  domination  of  privileged  interests 
through  corrupt  bosses  and  controlled  ma- 
chines. 


The  Oity  Elections.— The  Emancipation  of 

Philadelphia. 

In  Philadelphia  the  aroused  electorate  won 
a  sweeping  victory  over  the  most  corrupt, 
powerful  and  arrogant  machine  in  any  mu- 
nicipality of  the  United  States,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Tanmiany  organization 
in  New  York,  and  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  corrupt  boss.  United  States 
Senator  Penrose,  and  the  discredited  Grov- 
emor  Pennypacker,  both  of  whom  fought 
with  the  fury  of  despair  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  thieves  who  had  robbed  the  dty  of  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  and  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred citizens  through  typhoid  fever. 

The  Durham  ring  was  probably  the  best- 
organized  band  of  political  desperadoes  in 
the  United  States.  Its  infamous  character 
was  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Blankenburg 
in  his  great  series  of  Abena  papers  which  did 
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so  much  toward  crystallizing  public  sentiment 
and  arousing  the  people  of  Philadelphia  to 
the  importance  of  making  a  stand  for  civic 
righteousness;  and  from  the  day  when  Mayor 
Weaver  threw  the  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  Boss 
Durham  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  deter- 
mined political  conflicts  known  to  our  munic- 
ipal history  has  raged. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  fraudulent  names 
were  found  upon  the  voting  lists.  The  elimi- 
nation of  this  menace  to  good  government 
was  the  first  movement  that  gave  the  people 
real  hope  of  the  redemption  of  their  munici- 
pality. The  revelation  of  the  experts  from 
Washington  which  showed  that  the  filtering 
plant  could  easily  have  been  completed  in  time 
to  have  saved  the  lives  of  twelve  himdred 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  also  show- 
ed that  more  than  six  million  dollars  had  been 
looted  from  the  city  by  the  political  ring  and 
their  abettors,  greaUy  helped  the  movement  for 
reform,  as  did  the  outspoken  words  of  Secre- 
tary Root  who  had  been  retained  by  Mayor 
Weaver  and  who  was  acting  as  counsel  for 
the  dty  at  the  time  when  he  reentered  the 
cabinet,  and  later  the  brave  words  of  Secretary 
Bonaparte. 

The  reformers,  however,  labored  under 
many  disadvantages.  Their  opposition  had 
the  most  perfect  organization  in  the  state. 
The  reformers'  organization  was  necessarily 
weak  because  new  and  untried.  Moreover, 
the  "safe  and  sane"  element,  the  immenselv 
rich  rogues  who  pose  as  the  pillars  of  society,  as 
the  ultra-respectable  citizens,  but  who  had 
been  fattening  off  of  the  city  by  their  associa- 
tion with  the  ring  in  obtaining  franchises  and 
other  benefits,  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
tc  defeat  the  effort  of  honest  citizenship  to 
emancipate  the  city.  Another  element  that 
the  reformers  had  to  contend  against  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Republican  political  machine 
of  the  state,  headed  by  United  States  Senator 
Penrose,  which  was  battling  valiantly  for  the 
thieves:  while  the  other  United  States  Senator, 
Philander  Knox,  declined  to  raise  his  voice 
for  decency,  honesty  and  good  government  in 
this  crisis.  In  speaking  of  his  shameful 
silence  the  Boston  Herald  well  observed  edi- 
torially : 

"United  States  Senator  Knox,  who  owes 
his  incumbency  of  office  to  the  favor  of  a  syn- 
dicate of  corporations,  has  stood  aside  like  a 
moral  coward,  taking  no  part  in  the  great 
contest  between  honor  and  dishonor." 


Mr.  Knox  has  too  long  been  the  tool  of  the 
great  corporations  which  are  always  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  power  and  sustenance  of  the 
bosses  and  controlled  machines  to  stand  for 
the  people  and  good  government.     But  thou- 
sands of  President  Roosevelt's  friends  were 
amazed  that  he,  usuaUy  so  ready  to  take  a 
hand  in  every  conflict  at  home  and  abroad 
where  there  is  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  such 
interference,  should  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  speak  a  word  against  all  that  was  most 
criminal,  corrupt  and  infamous  in  American 
political  life,  and  for  purity  and  honesty  in 
municipal  rule,  when  such  a  word  would  have 
meant  thousands  if  not  tens  of  thousands  of 
votes  in  Philadelphia  for  the  cause  of  good 
government.    Very  different  was  the  course 
of  Grovemor  Folk  of  Missouri,  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  did  valiant  service  for  the 
cause  of  morality  and  free  institutions. 

The  result  was  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
people,  who  carried  the  election  by  over 
40,0(K)  majority,  routing  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  Senators,  the  governor  and  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  machines  at 
every  point. 


The  Three-fold  Mnnicipal  Victory  in  Ohio. 

In  Cleveland  the  public-service  corporations 
and  privileged  interests  of  Ohio  determined 
to  overthrow  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  if  money 
could  compass  his  defeat.  Never  had  there 
been  a  more  savage  or  more  hotly-contested 
mayoralty  election  in  the  city  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna.  The 
moral  sense  of  the  community,  however,  waa 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  Mayor  Johnson  won 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  victories  ever 
scored  in  the  United  States,  carrying  the  dis- 
trict by  thirteen  thousand  majority. 

Another  most  important  victory  for  the 
people  was  won  in  Toledo,  where  the  well- 
known  author,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Golden -Rule  Mayor  Jones  and  the 
editor  of  the  beautiful  little  volume.  Letters  of 
Labor  and  Love,  by  Mayor  Jones,  which  we 
review  in  this  issue,  was  elected  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  by  a  majority  of  almost  six 
thousand. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  stronghold  of  one  of  the 
most  arrogant  and  dangerous  bosses  of  the 
United  States,  the  machine-ticket  was  also- 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  aroused 
electorate. 
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The  Great  Uprieiog  in  New  York  Oity. 

In  New  York  city  the  most  exciting  cam- 
paign,  and  in  many  respects  the  mo«t  remark- 
able  contest  in  the  history  of  the  city,  took 
place.  For  years  the  Republican  state  boss 
and  the  Tanmiany  boss  have  from  time  to 
time  made  common  cause  against  the  people. 
Of  course  the  public-service  companies  have 
been  behind  the  bosses  all  the  time  and  have 
been  the  great  controlling  influence  in  dic- 
tating their  courses,  as  they  have  been  the 
power  behind  the  throne  that  has  given  the 
bosses  dominion. 

During  the  next  four  years  there  are  vast 
sums  of  money  to  be  expended  in  greater  New 
York,  reaching  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
Ryan,  Belmont  and  their  fellow  public-service 
cormorants  have  their  greedy  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  rich  prize.  It  is  not  surprising, 
theretore,  that  Boss  Odell  of  the  Republican 
party  defeated  the  attempt  at  fusion  which  at 
that  time  alone  offered  hope  of  overcoming 
the  baleful  influence  of  Boss  Murphy  of  Tam- 
many Hall. 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  all  seemed 
secure,  a  tremendous  public-meeting  nomi- 
nated William  R.  Hearst,  ex-Senator  Ford, 
J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  and  Clarence  Sheam  on  a 
Municipal-Ownership  ticket  amid  unparal- 
leled excitement  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Hearst 
at  first  declined  to  run,  not  desiring  to  enter 
the  mayoralty  contest.  The  people,  however, 
insisted,  and  he  and  his  associates  made  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  known  in  the 
history  of  American  municipal  government. 
Never  before  in  the  annals  of  New  York  had 
a  mayoralty  candidate  been  received  with 
such  unbounded  enthusiasm  as  was  Mr. 
Hearst.  From  all  parts  of  New  York,  save 
in  the  great  gamblers'  den  of  Wall  street,  came 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  support.  The 
press  of  the  city,  however,  outside  of  his  own 
papers,  for  the  most  part  united  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  him.  Only  the  New  York  World  and 
Herald  maintained  an  independent  attitude. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Municipal- 
Ownership  ticket  would  sweep  the  dty  unless 
the  wishes  of  the  people  could  be  defeated 
by  the  corrupt  use  of  wealth.  Tammany 
leaders  boldly  boasted  that  they  had  a  million 
and  a  half  to  spend.  All  the  great  Wall-street 
magnates,  all  the  great  trust-lawyers,  all  the 
grafters  and  henchmen  of  political  bosses  and 
machines,  were  arrayed  against  the  Munici- 
pal-Ownership ticket;  and  after  the  great 
Madison  Square  meeting  held  in  the  interests 


of  Mr.  Hearst  on  the  Sunday  night  before 
election,  which  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
political  gathering  in  the  history  of  die  ciQr, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Republican  leaders  gave 
the  word  to  knife  their  own  candidate  and 
support  McClellan,  so  that  the  reign  of  the 
bosses,  the  public-service  corporations  and 
the  corruptionists  might  continue. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  gave  fifteen  thousand 
majority  to  the  Municipal-Ownership  ticket. 
Tammany,  however,  desperate,  resorted  to 
the  most  shameless  crimes  to  perpetuate  its 
rule.  Men  were  slugged,  beaten  and  even 
kiUed  in  their  attempts  to  work  for  Mr.  Jerome 
for  district-attorney  and  for  Mr.  Hearst.  It 
is  stated  that  thousands  of  Mimicipal-Owner- 
ship  advocates  when  they  went  to  vote  found 
that  others  had  voted  in  their  names.  Mr. 
Bird  S.  Coler,  who  headed  the  Mimicipal- 
Ownership  ticket  in  Brooklyn,  declared  that 
he  had  evidence  of  thousands  of  fraudulent 
votes  being  cast  in  Brooklyn  alone — far  more 
votes  than  the  alleged  majority  of  McClellan. 
The  election  officers  in  many  instances  held 
back  the  returns  for  many  hours,  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  made  by  Tammany  Hall, 
the  face  of  the  returns  as  given  out  only  gave 
McClellan  3,485  plurality.  These  same  re- 
turns showed  that  the  head  of  the  Municipal- 
Ownership  ticket  had  over  225,000  votes 
counted  for  him. 

Mr.  Hearst,  however,  had  overwhelming 
evidence  of  fraud  brought  to  his  attention  and 
therefore  demanded  a  recount,  with  a  view 
to  contesting  the  election,  the  result  at  this 
writing  being  therefore  imdecided. 

Mr.  Jerome,  who  ran  independent  of  any 
organization,  having  been  denied  a  place  on 
the  three  tickets,  was  elected  by  a  substantial 
majority, — another  blow  to  boss  and  machine- 
rule. 


A  Popular  Victory  in  Boston. 
One  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  the  Novem- 
ber elections  occurred  in  Boston  where  Mr. 
John  B.  Moran  won  the  election  for  district- 
attorney  by  more  than  four  thousand  votes 
over  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  who 
had  received  the  nomination  of  the  Republican 
party  and  the  endorsement  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  who  was  supported  by  every  paper 
in  the  city  with  the  exception  of  Hearst's 
Boston  American^  the  latter  paper  maintain- 
ing an  independent  position  and  giving  Mr. 
Moran 's  speeches  to  the  public.  The  nomi- 
nee of  the  machines  was  eminently  satisfactory 
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to  the  grafters,  the  public-service  corporations, 
the  lobbyists  and  the  comiptionists,  and  it 
was  supposed  that,  having  the  support  of  all 
political  machines  and  of  every  morning  paper 
in  the  city  and  of  all  the  evening  papers  but 
one,  he  would  be  elected  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Moran,  however,  made  an  appeal 
directly  to  the  people,  promising  that  the  rich 
rogues  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
the  little  rogues  at  his  hands.  He  had  pre- 
viously made  a  fine  fight  for  the  people  when 
the  gas-trust  was  trying  to  get  an  infamous 
measure  through  the  l^islature  and  also  was 
fighting  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  in 
Boston.  The  victory  of  Mr.  Moran  was  one 
of  the  greatest  surprises  and  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  victories  in  the  November  elections, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  severe  blows  to  the 
machines  and  bosses. 


The  Besnlt  in  San  Francisco. 

In  San  Francisco  Mayor  Schmitz,  the  labor- 
union  candidate,  was  reelected  by  fifteen 
thousand  majority.  There  has  been  great 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  most 
sincere  friends  of  labor  as  well  as  lovers  of  pure 
government,  with  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Schmitz,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might 
have  been  defeated  had  not  the  Citizens'  Al- 
liance element  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  by  assuming  an  aggressive  position  in 
the  contest.  That  at  once  caused  the  hosts 
of  union  labor  to  rally  around  the  man  that 
its  organized  foe  had  singled  out  for  slaughter, 
with  the  result  that  the  labor  mayor  was  tri- 
umphantly elected. 


The  State  Elections.— The  Redemption  of 
Ohio  From  Boss  Bole. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in  every 
way  encouraging  elections  of  the  year  was 
held  in  Ohio.  There  the  corrupt  boss  Cox, 
whose  shameful  work  of  Tammanyizing 
or  Durhamizing  Cincinnati  has  been  admir- 
ably described  by  Mr.  Steffens,  aspired  to 
become  the  absolute  dictator  of  his  state  and 

?lay  the  rdle  in  Ohio  that  Quay  played  in 
Pennsylvania.  Cox  had  also  set  his  heart  on 
becoming  a  United  States  Senator  and  every- 
thing seemed  going  his  way.  Governor  Her- 
rick  was  his  pliant  tool,  and  when  in  order  to 
hold  the  support  of  the  liquor  interests  some 
offensive  liquor  legislation  was  pressed  last 
winter,  Grovemor  Herrick  showed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  religious  protestants  and  actively 


supported  the  liquor  measure.  This  aiouaed 
general  indignation  throughout  the  state  and 
fostered  the  dissatisfaction  that  had  Icng  since 
been  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  more  inde- 
pendent and  thoughtful  patriots  of  all  fMurties. 
The  continued  aggressions  of  the  public- 
service  corporations  and  other  privileged  in- 
terests and  the  disclosures  in  the  insurance 
investigation  also  proved  powerful  influences 
in  arousing  the  public  conscience.  The  boss 
and  the  governor,  however,  felt  thorou^^y 
secure.  They  believed  the  voters  of  Ohio  to 
be  so  hypnotized  by  the  name  Republican 
and  so  under  the  spell  of  certain  meaningless 
phrases  and  false  shibboleths  that  had  long 
been  employed  to  conjure  with,  that  with  the 
vast  corruption  fund  that  they  could  always 
depend  upon  from  the  privileged  interests 
they  would  prove  invincible.  They  did  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  morning- 
tune  of  a  great  moral  awakening.  Hence 
Boss  Cox's  progranune  was  pushed  throu^ 
regardless  of  the  protests  of  Uie  more  decent 
element  of  the  party.  Herrick  was  renomi- 
nated and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  boss 
and  his  toob  absolutely  confident  of  success. 
Had  not  Ohio  given  Governor  Herrick  114,- 
000  plurality  two  years  before,  and  had  not 
the  state  been  carried  by  President  Roosevelt 
by  255,000  votes  last  year?  Surely,  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  defeat  in  a  state  where 
the  majorities  were  so  large. 

But  the  people  were  thinking.  Mayor 
Johnson  had  given  Cleveland  the  cleanest, 
most  honest  and  the  finest  municipal  govern- 
ment enjoyed  by  any  American  city  in  recent 
years.  Boss  Cox's  minions  had  given  Cin- 
cinnati one  of  the  most  shameful  and  dis- 
graceful administrations  of  modem  times, 
and  now  this  man  aspired  to  be  the  real  master 
or  dictator  of  the  state.  The  Democrats 
nominated  a  prominent  temperance  man,  a 
true  democrat,  with  a  clean  record  for  honesty 
and  probity,  and  to  his  standard  the  people 
flocked.  Moreover,  they  had  determined  to 
break  machine-rule  and  destroy  the  corrupt 
boss  while  overthrowing  the  reactionary  1^ 
islature  that  had  been  the  servile  tool  of  cor- 
rupt public-service  companies  and  privileged 
interests.  They  cast  their  ballots  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  commonwealth.  Grovemor 
Patterson  was  elected  by  41,705  votes,  and  the 
legislature  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party — a  victory  so  sweeping  as  to  be 
revolutionary  in  character. 
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The  Freemen  of  PennsylTaiiia  and  Their 

BeTolt  Against  Their  Masters 

and  Balers. 

When  Mr.  Blankenbuig  last  January  opened 
his  series  of  papers  on  "The  Masters  and 
Rulers  of  'The  Freemen'  of  Pennsylvania," 
the  outlook  for  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt 
ring  built  up  by  the  late  Senator  Quay  through 
the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, other  public-service  corporations  and 
the  privileged  interests  of  the  state,  seemed 
hopeless.  The  ring  that  ruled  Philadelphia 
appeared  to  be  impregnably  buttressed.  Its 
members  had  complete  control  of  all  govern- 
ment machinery;  they  had  padded  the  voting- 
lists  of  Philadelphia  by  the  addition  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand  fraudulent  names, 
and  the  virus  of  corruption  had  extended  not 
only  to  Pittsburgh  but  throughout  the  state. 
Prudent  Roosevelt  carried  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  the  face  of  the  returns,  by  half 
a  miUion  votes,  and  the  people  seemed  steeped 
in  moral  apathy.  In  less  than  a  year,  so  great 
has  been  the  revolution,  that  at  the  November 
election  the  state  treasurer,  nominated  by  the 
Prohibition  and  Democratic  parties,  was 
elected  by  over  85,000  majority,  an  overturn 
of  neariy  000,000  votes. 

Senator  Gorman's  Waterloo. 

Senator  Gorman  has  long  stood  as  the  most 
obnoxious  Democratic  boss  in  the  United 
States,  whose  methods  more  neariy  approached 
those  of  Quay,  Addicks,  Penrose,  Cox,  Piatt 
and  Odell  than  those  of  any  other  Democratic 
politician.  In  late  years  the  hold  over  lus 
state  of  this  political  leader  has  become  more 
and  more  precarious  as  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  people  became  aroused.  The  privi- 
leged interests  which  Grorman  had  so  faith- 
fully served  were  coming  to  feel  that  the  Re- 
publican party  could  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  forward  their  wishes,  and  without  their 
support  Grorman's  eclipse  was  foreshadowed 
unless  he  could  devise  a  plan  by  which  he 
would  be  able  to  keep  an  indefinite  hold  on 
the  state  of  Maryland.  His  plan  to  disfran- 
chise the  negro  was  a  plan  to  render  perma- 
nent his  boss-ship  of  the  state.  The  iniqui- 
tous scheme  was  denounced  by  the  Demo- 
cratic senator,  Grovemor  Warfield,  and  indeed 
by  the  most  liberal  and  progressive  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans  of  the  state. 
Perhaps  the  most  cdficient  worker  against 
Gorman  in  the  late  campaign  was  Secretary 


Bonaparte.  The  result  of  the  election  has 
proved  the  Waterloo  for  Gorman,  his  amend- 
ment for  disfranchisement  being  defeated 
by  about  80,000  votes. 


The  New  Jersey  Election. 

The  New  Jersey  election  was  less  encour- 
aging than  those  in  most  of  the  eastern  states, 
as  it  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Dryden 
ring  is  being  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened. Yet  the  election  was  not  devoid  of 
victories  for  the  cause  of  good  government, 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  election  of 
Everett  Colby  and  the  consequent  discredit- 
ing of  the  arrogant  boss  of  Newark.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Colby  believe  that  he  will  soon 
become  a  figure  of  national  importance  and 
perhaps  will  become  the  Folk  of  New  Jersey. 

Another  corporation  and  machine  defeat 
was  witnessed  in  the  reelection  of  Mayor 
Fagan  in  Jersey  City. 


The  Besnlt  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Massachusetts  the  election  was  won  by 
the  Republican  party  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin. Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Henry 
M.  Whitney  had  long  been  the  master-spirit 
in  the  street-railway  monopoly  of  Boston, 
whose  malodorous  record  in  Uie  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  cast  in  the  shade  bHI  leffB- 
lative  scandals  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century* 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  gas  company  in  which 
Mr.  Whitney  was  also  the  master-spirit,  we 
think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  Mr.  Whitney 
at  least  would  have  been  triumphantly  elected, 
for  he  stood  as  the  distinct  representative  of 
the  idea  of  reciprocity — an  idea  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  with  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth. A  large  proportion  of  the  Republi- 
can party  of  Massachusetts  clamored  for 
redprod^,  and  Mr.  Draper  stood  as  the  fore- 
most representative  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  tariff  revision.  His  position  in  this  respect 
was  similar  to  that  of  Senator  Lodge.  The 
Senator,  whose  autocratic  spirit  has  entitled 
him  to  be  ranked  as  the  boss  of  Massachusetts, 
determined  that  Mr.  Draper  should  appear 
as  lieutenant-governor  on  Uie  ticket.  He  also 
needlessly  antagonized  the  reciprocity  Re- 
publicans by  his  sneering  allusion  to  them 
and  courted  the  humiliating  personal  rebuke 
he  received  by  declaring  that  every  vote  cast 
against  Mr.  Draper  would  be  a  vote  against 
himself.  In  order  to  express  their  sentiment 
in  favor  of  reciprocity  and  also  to  resent  the 
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arrogance  of  the  state  boss  who  is  so  dear  to 
the  privil^ed  interests  that  plunder  the  peo- 
ple, many  thousands  of  the  liberal  Republi- 
cans determined  to  knife  Mr.  Draper.  The 
Democrats  took  advantage  of  this  condition 
and  nominated  Mr.  Whitney  who  had  taken 
a  bold  and  positive  stand  for  reciprocity.  Mr. 
Whitney's  wealth  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the 
most  aggressive  campaign  that  has  been  push- 
ed forward  by  the  Democratic  party  in  years. 
However,  thousands  of  self-respecting  voters 
refused  to  support  Mr.  Whitney  solely  because 
they  remembered  the  shameful  legislative 
scandal  in  connection  with  the  street-railway 
legislation  and  which  Mr.  Geoige  Fred.  Will- 
iams, incorruptible  and  scholaiiy  representa- 
tive of  true  Democracy,  so  admirably  epito- 
mized in  these  words: 

*'I  charge  Mr.  Whitney  with  procuring  the 
passage  of  an  elevated-railroad  charter  by 
employing  an  enormous  lobby,  by  securing 
the  silence  or  assistance  of  leading  politicians 
with  legal  retainers,  by  influencing  the  nomi- 
nations and  elections  of  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, by  attempting  to  influence  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  street-railway  committee, 
l>y  expending  from  $38,000  to  $58,000,  and 
hy  buying  off  competitors  for  a  charter.  Mr. 
Whitney,"  added  Mr.  Williams,  ''denies  none 
of  these  charges  and  they  were  amply  proved 
in  the  West  End  investigation.  The  above 
•diaiges,*'  he  urged,  "constitute  corruption 
of  the  legislature  as  defined  by  the  courts." 

These  conscientious  voters  also  remembered 
that  the  conservative  Democrat,  Governor 
Russell,  had  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  methods  and  practices  which  had  secured 
the  legislation  so  peculiarly  advantageous  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  and  though  they  were  for  the 
most  part  either  outspoken  hiends  of  free 
trade  or  strongly  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  they 
would  not  stultify  themselves  by  voting  for 
Mr.  Whitney.  Personally  we  know  of  a 
-number  of  voters  who  cast  their  ballots  either 
for  Mr.  Draper  or  for  the  Prohibitionist  or 
Socialist  tickets,  simply  because  they  would 
not  vote  for  a  man  whose  influence  in  politics 
in  the  past  had  been  in  their  judgment  so  bale- 
ful and  pernicious. 

This  election  offered  a  striking  example  of 
the  imperative  need  of  the  referendum — the 
referendum  that  is  dreaded  by  every  corrupt 
l)oss  and  minion  of  corporate  wealth.  The 
people  wanted  to  express  their  views  on  the 
^question  of  reciprocity,  but  through  the  re- 


fusal of  the  kgisUiture  to  yield  to  the  funda- 
mental demand  of  democratic  govemment 
there  was  no  way  in  which  they  could  do  so 
without  voting  for  a  man  whose  electioo  in 
the  eyes  of  a  laige  number  of  people  would 
be  a  blow  to  pure  govemment  and  would  be 
taken  as  a  vindication  of  methods  that  they 
felt  were  subversive  of  democracy  and  political 
integrity.  They  were  therefore  denied  the 
privilege  of  expressing  their  wishes  on  a  ques- 
tion which  they  believed  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance. On  the  other  hand,  thousands 
doubtless  voted  for  Mr.  Whitney  with  pro- 
found regret  that  only  in  that  way  could  they 
express  their  indignation  and  impatience  at 
the  recreancy  of  the  national  government  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  its  subserviency 
to  privileged  interests  to  whom  the  dominant 
party  looks  for  enormous  campaign  funds. 

Altogether  the  result  of  the  elections  of 
November  is  more  significant  and  encouraging 
than  of  any  elections  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
All  that  is  now  required  is  a  persistent  educa- 
tional agitation  addressed  primarily  to  the 
moral  idealism  and  high  sense  of  patriotic 
duty  of  the  citizen,  and  organization.  In 
every  dty,  town  and  hamlet  the  true  patriots 
who  are  friends  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  democracy  and  of  piure  govemment  owe  it 
to  their  nation,  their  conunonwealth  and  their 
oonununity  to  organize  into  clubs  for  the  sys- 
tematic educational  agitation  of  the  demands 
for  direct-legislation  and  piure  govemmeiit. 
If  such  a  ^stematic  campaign  of  educaticm 
can  be  pushed  forward  from  now  on,  the  over- 
throw of  the  boss  and  the  controlled  machine 
and  the  vindication  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  free  govemment  can  be  easily  achiev- 
ed within  six  years.  The  call  of  duty  was 
never  more  clear  or  imperative  than  to-day. 
Educate,  agitate,  organize.  The  salvation 
of  the  nation  is  dependent  on  it,  and  you  have 
a  solemn  duty  to  perform. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  and  The  Most 

Exciting  Municipal  Campaign  in 

History  of  xTew  York. 

During  the  exciting  weeks  prior  to  and 
since  the  November  elections,  no  man  in 
public  life  has  loomed  so  large  or  has  grown 
so  steadily  in  the  appreciation  of  men  and 
women  who  think  and  who  place  the  cause  of 
popular  govemment,  of  justice  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, of  political  integrity  and  popular  education 
above  selfish  interests  and  unreasoning  preju- 
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<lioe,  as  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Mr. 
Hearst's  conduct,  long  before  the  nomination 
for  the  mayoralty  which  was  forced  upon  him, 
was  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  thoughtful  Americans  who  here- 
tofore had  listened  to  the  wholesale  calumny 
and  abuse  emanating  for  the  most  part  from 
the  grafters,  the  corruptionists  and  the  up- 
builders  and  upholders  of  the  present  politico- 
commercial  oligarchy  which  rules  the  nation 
and  controls  a  large  number  of  the  state  and 
municipal  governments  through  corrupt  bosses 
and  controlled  machines  for  the  benefit  of 
privileged  interests,  corporate  wealth  and 
ser\ile  political  tools. 

Long  before  there  was  any  thought  of  the 
nomination  of  a  Municipal-Ownership  ticket 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers  in  New  York  were  the 
most  powerful  advocates  of  a  fusion  of  all 
parties  and  respectable  citizens  opposed  to 
the  reign  of  graft  and  loot  and  the  corrupt 
practices  which  had  marked  the  administra- 
tion of  Tanunany  throughout  greater  New 
York  since  Boss  Murphy  had  become  the  real 
ruler  in  Manhattan  and  Patrick  McCarren 
had  assumed  the  dictatorship  in  Brooklyn. 
These  two  men,  supported  by  Ryan,  Belmont 
and  other  public-service  cormorants  who 
through  the  corrupt  political  government  were 
acquiring  untold  millions  by  the  most  shame- 
ful exploiting  of  the  people,  were  as  absolute 
dictators  as  any  feudal  lords  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  That  the  people  were  ripe  for  a  revolt 
against  the  millionaire  grafters  and  the  thiev- 
ing politicians  was  clearly  apparent.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  the  fusion  or  union  of  the 
decent  elements  of  the  community. 

When  Benjamin  Odell,  the  now  discredited 
Republican  boss  of  the  state,  and  Robert 
Fulton  Cutting  determined  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Boss  Murphy  by  bringing  to  naught 
all  the  efforts  of  the  honest  and  self-respecting 
citizens  to  perfect  a  fusion  ticket,  it  seemed 
that  the  cause  of  dvic  righteousness  and  honest 
government  for  New  York  was  lost.  The 
influence  of  the  high  financiers  who  pose  as 
the  ''safe  and  sane"  pillars  of  society  while 
plundering  the  millions  on  every  hand,  and 
of  the  bosses  had  apparently  been  great  enough 
to  destroy  all  hope  of  the  redemption  of  the 
city  through  the  enjoyment  of  anything  like 
true  democracy  and  political  integrity  in 
municipal  affairs.  The  most  vicious  of  all 
despotisms — ^that  of  corporate  wealth,  corrupt 
bosses  and  controlled  machines — ^loomed  large 
and  ominous  over  America's  chief  city. 


Then  occurred  one  of  those  great  sponta- 
neous uprisings  of  the  better  dement — ^not 
the  rogues,  the  thieves  and  the  grafters  who 
have  long  posed  as  the  ''better  element,"  but 
the  men  and  women  of  moral  worth  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  reigning  god  of 
Manunon  and  who  have  been  true  to  the  .fun- 
damental principles  of  popular  government 
and  the  demands  of  dvic  righteousness — ^a 
popular  uprising  such  as  we  find  only  in  great 
moral  and  political  crises.  At  a  tremendous 
meeting  called  to  protest  against  the  betrayal 
of  the  nation's  metropolis  the  assemblage  re- 
solved itself  into  a  nominating  convention  and 
imperiously  demanded  that  Mr.  Hearst  accept 
the  trust  of  leadership  in  what  was  then  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  forlorn  hope.  From 
the  very  first  of  the  agitation  for  a  fusion  ticket, 
Mr.  Hearst  had  resolutely  dedined  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  It 
was  an  office  he  did  not  seek  or  desire,  and 
when  the  Republican  party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Odell  refused  to  enter  a  fusion  move- 
ment and  it  was  proposed  to  start  a  new 
Munidpal-Ownership  party,  many  friends  of 
Mr.  Hearst,  knowing  his  strong  disinclination 
under  any  drcumstanoes  to  lead  in  the  con- 
flict, feared  he  would  not  measure  up  to  he 
demands  of  the  occasion.  They  felt,  as  did 
the  Democratic,  Republican  and  independent 
press,  that  there  was  practically  no  chance  of 
success  in  a  three-cornered  fight,  espedally 
when  the  dominant  party  was  not  only  in 
office,  but  was  the  best-organized,  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  corrupt  political  body  in 
American  munidpal  life,  and  that  moreover, 
behind  it  stood  the  millions  of  the  Ryans,  the 
Belmonts  and  other  representatives  of  the 
public-service  corporations,  and  the  high 
finanders.  But  Mr.  Hearst  rose  to  the  de- 
mand of  duty  and  evinced  the  lofty  patriotism 
of  the  true  statesman  by  accepting  the  trust. 
The  assodates  placed  on  the  ticket  were  as 
dean,  able  and  in  every  way  worthy  men  for 
the  high  positions  to  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated as  could  be  found  in  the  dty. 

When  the  campaign  opened  it  was  not  re- 
garded seriously  by  "the  masters  and  rulers" 
or  the  press.  But  from  the  opening  to  its 
dramatic  dose,  when  on  the  Sunday  evening 
preceding  the  election  there  assembled  twenty 
thousand  men  within  Madison  Square  Gar- 
dens and  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
in  the  street — the  largest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic political  assemblage  ever  known  to  the 
dty — the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  un- 
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bounded.  The  friends  of  pure  government 
and  progressive  democracy  and  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  city  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  great  thieves,  the  grafters  and  the  op- 
pressors of  the  citizens,  rallied  around  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  people's  cause. 

The  intelligent  voters  who  were  uninflu- 
enced by  selfish  considerations  and  unblinded 
by  unreasoning  prejudice,  knew  that  when 
the  government  at  Washington,  at  Albany 
and  at  the  City  Hall  refused  to  give  the  people 
relief  or  to  take  any  practical  steps  looking 
toward  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  the  great 
coal  and  railroad-trusts  and  the  public-ser\4oe 
magnates,  William  Randolph  Hearst  haled 
the  coal-trust  into  court  and  at  an  enormous 
personal  expense  fought  the  bandits  with  a 
courage  and  ability  never  before  evinced  in 
the  attacks  upon  Ibe  criminal  aggressions  of 
priWleged  wealth.  They  knew  that  when 
through  the  infamous  connivance  of  Tammany 
oflScials  the  ice-trust  gained  a  monopoly  that 
enabled  it  to  charge  sixty  cents  for  ice,  Mr. 
Hearst  instantly  gave  battle,  and  so  effective 
was  the  warfare  that  the  price  was  reduced 
to  forty  cents.  They  remembered  how  he 
had  fought  the  gas-tnist  and  other  predatory 
bands,  and  thev  loved  him  for  the  enemies  he 
had  made.  They  knew  that  every  corrup- 
tionist,  every  grafter,  every  millionaire  ex- 
ploiter of  the  people,  who  was  looking  to  the 
government  for  special  privileges  in  order  to 
further  oppress  the  millions,  was  in  active 
opposition  to  Mr.  Hearst.  They  knew  fur- 
thermore that  the  American  public-schoob  had 
never  had  a  more  steadfast,  outspoken  or  per- 
sistent advocate  than  they  have  found  in  Mr. 
Hearst  and  his  great  journals.  The  laboring 
men  knew  that  in  every  battle  against  organ- 
ized labor  or  in  eveiy  conflict  to  gain  better 
treatment  or  wages  for  the  bread-winners  and 
wealth-creators,  Mr.  Hearst  had  ranged  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  toilers.  And  thousands 
of  the  unfortunates  and  the  poor  remembered 
that  during  the  recent  winters,  when  Boss 
Murphy  was  dining  in  luxury  at  Delmonico's, 
when  the  high  financiers  of  Wall  street  were 
perfecting  plans  to  extract  further  millions 
from  the  pockets  of  the  wealth-creators 
through  indirection,  and  when  the  frivolous 
millionaire  members  of  the  smart  set  were 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  giving  of  banquets 
and  fancy  balls,  William  Randolph  Hearst 
was  not  only  fighting  the  battles  of  the  people 
all  along  the  line  and  raising  up  a  host  of 
powerful   foes  among  the  grafting  million- 


aires on  every  side,  but  he  was  also  aernng 
free  hot  coffee  and  luncheons  ewacy  m^A 
during  the  n^inter  season  to  the  friendleM  and 
destitute.  * 

These  and  many  other  things  drew  to  lum 
the  people — the  great,  struggling,  faoncst, 
home-loving,  simple  and  sincere  people  who 
are  the  glory  of  the  nation.  Therefore  from 
the  first  the  meetings  addressed  by  Mr.  Heant 
and  his  associates  on  the  Municipal-Owner- 
ship platform  were  characterized  by  the  same 
popular  enthusiasm  that  marked  the  puUic 
careers  of  Jefferson  and  of  Lincoln.  The 
people  had  faith  in  their  leader  and  had  not 
become  sodden  and  corrupt  as  the  ^mical 
criminal  class  of  W^all  street  and  Tammany 
Hall  imagined.    — •"'^ 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Hearst  hmn  first  to 
last  displayed  the  dear  vision  of  an  eameat, 
high-minded,  honest  and  sincere  stateaman, 
as  did  those  of  his  associates.  No  falae  notes 
were  struck.  At  first  the  cynical  beneficiaiies 
of  corrupt  practices  and  special  priviteges  and 
the  Tammany  politicians  looked  oo  with 
amused  wonder.  They  refused  to  take  se- 
riously this  sudden  uprising  of  a  great  peo|4e. 
They  judged  the  American  electorate  by  tiwrn- 
selves.  They  imagined  the  voters  had  lost 
that  moral  idealism  and  intelligent  discrimi- 
nation that  should  mark  the  reqxmsible  citi- 
aens  of  a  free  nation.  ''Hearst  will  not  gel 
25,000  votes,'*  confidently  dedaxed  Mr.  Miir> 
phy  in  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign;  wUk 
William  Deveir,  the  former  Tammany  dnef 
of  police,  during  the  hdght  of  the  enthuwum 
of  the  campaign  laughed  at  the  daim  that  Mr. 
Hearst  might  be  elected,  "ffis  vote***  he 
exclaimed,  "is  the  zephyr  vote.'*  And  tiien 
with  a  laugh  he  explained  that  the  aephyr  ¥ote 
was  ever^-where  present  before  dec^km,  but 
was  never  found  in  the  ballot-box.  Hie  fittle 
dreamed  that  the  zephyr  was  rapidly  aaBum- 
ing  the  proportions  of  a  cydone.  Later,  gen- 
uine alarm  was  fdt  among  the  leadew  of 
Tammany  Hall  and  their  corrupt  aMOciatM 
of  Wall  street:  but  day  after  day  predictions 
were  made  that  the  Hearst  enthusiaflm  had 
reached  its  high-water  mark  and  was  leoed- 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  "ww^ngw 
grew  greater  and  greater  and  the  enthusiaam 
of  the  people  becune  more  and  more  un- 
bounded ^-ith  each  successive  day. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  alarm  of  Ryan, 
Belmont  and  other  public-service  cormorants 
who  were  the  immense  beneficiaries  of  the 
Tammany  rSgims — an  alarm  that  easily  ex- 
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plains  the  action  of  Grover  Cleveland,  Alton 
B.  Parker,  J.  G.  Carlisle  and  other  men  who 
are  beholden  to  the  public-service  exploiters, 
in  rushing  to  the  support  of  the  most  corrupt 
political  organization  in  the  nation.  The 
people,  however,  heard  in  the  voice  of  Grover 
Cleveland  the  expressed  wish  of  Thomas  F. 
Ryan;  in  the  fulminations  of  J.  G.  Carlisle 
they  heard  the  voice  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  other  representatives  of  privileged  wealth; 
and  in  the  appeal  of  Alton  B.  Parker  they 
heard  the  frantic  cry  of  Belmont.  Hence 
their  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Hearst  became  great- 
er with  every  such  appeal  from  the  special- 
pleaders  for  privileged  interests.  The  more 
the  enemies  of  society  and  their  vassals  assailed 
Mr.  Hearst  and  Municipal-Ownership,  the 
greater  rose  the  tide  of  public  enthusiasm, 
evincing  again  the  truth  of  Governor  Folk's 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  heart  of  the 
people  is  sound. 

Tanmiany  leaders  boasted  on  every  hand 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  election,  and 
the  organization  counted  on  that  great  cor- 
ruption fund  to  defeat  the  expressed  vote  of 
the  people  and  destroy  democratic  government 
by  robbing  the  electorate  of  the  men  of  their 
choice.  On  the  eve  of  the  election  it  was 
stated  that  the  word  had  gone  forth  from  the 
Republican  leaders  to  vote  for  McClellan  and 
not  for  their  own  candidate.  Before  the 
election  it  was  discovered  that  the  Tanunany 
organization  had  perfected  plans  for  colossal 
frauds  on  the  ballot-box.  Murphy  and  Mc- 
Carren  were  fighting  for  their  lives.  They 
were  desperate  and  as  reckless  as  they  were 
unscrupulous.  The  election  day  was  char- 
acterized by  brutal  attacks  upon  the  watchers 
and  captains  for  the  Municipal-Ownership 
ticket  and  those  for  Mr.  Jerome.  The  New 
York  World  in  describing  the  crimes  of  Tam- 
many the  day  after  election  said: 

"Men  battered  and  bruised  were  helped  by 
friends  into  the  Municipal-Ownership  head- 
quarters. One  man  had  a  broken  arm  dang- 
ling in  his  sleeve.  Another's  head  was  cut 
and  the  blood  was  trickling  through  the  band- 
ages. Tammany  thugs  in  the  lower  East 
Side  district  had  all  but  kiUed  him.  From 
many  parts  of  Manhattan  reports  poured  in 
of  the  greatest  violence  and  crimes  at  the  polls 
that  New  York  has  ever  known." 

It  b  stated  that  thousands  of  Municipal- 
Ownership  voters  when  they  reached  the  polls 


were  not  permitted  to  vote  because  it  was 
declared  that  others  had  voted  in  their  names. 
After  the  closing  of  the  polls  the  returns  were 
held  back  from  many  districts  for  many  hours, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  thou^t  that  even  Mr. 
Jerome  had  been  counted  out,  though  he  had 
had  the  backing  of  a  large  number  of  trust- 
lawyers  and  leading  Wall-street  Republicans. 
On  the  face  of  the  returns  Mr.  McClellan  was 
elected  by  something  over  8,000  plurality. 

Soon,  however,  evidences  of  fraud  were 
brought  to  the  Municipal-Ownership  head- 
quarters of  such  a  stupendous  and  overwhelm- 
ing a  character  that  a  general  cry  went  forth 
that  Mr.  Hearst  should  demand  a  recount. 
This  was  bitterly  fought  by  Tanmiany  and  the 
Democratic  administration.  Finally  it  was 
brought  to  the  ears  of  the  Municipal-Owner- 
ship leaders  that  a  large  number  of  ballots 
were  then  being  printed.  It  appeared  evident 
that  a  gigantic  plan  was  on  foot  to  stuff  the 
ballot-boxes.  Thereupon  Judge  Gaynor 
wisely  ordered  the  boxes  to  be  taken  from  the 
police  control  and  given  to  the  proper  election 
officials.  These  officials,  however,  dominated 
as  they  were  by  Tammany,  refused  to  accept 
them  until  a  mandamus  was  issued  by  another 
supreme  judge  compelling  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hearst's  action  since  the  election  has 
been  as  admirable  as  it  was  before.  No  one 
would  have  yielded  more  quickly  to  the  honest 
voice  of  the  people  than  he,  but  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  colossal  frauds  had  been 
perpetrated  and  that  in  all  probability  the 
will  of  the  people  had  been  defeated  throu^ 
unparalleled  corruption  and  brutality,  a  new 
duty  devolved  upon  him,  and  again  he  meas- 
ured up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  occasion 
and  with  his  accustomed  energy,  courage  and 
determination  inaugurated  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  for  electoral  honesty  that 
has  ever  been  fought  in  America. 

No  friend  of  democracy,  no  friend  of  dvic 
purity  and  honest  government,  can  fail  to 
honor  the  head  of  the  Municipal-Ownership 
ticket  for  his  splendid  fight  to  bring  the  crimi- 
nals who  sought  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  to 
democratic  government,  to  justice.  We  re- 
peat, at  every  step  since  the  commencement 
of  the  battle  to  br«ik  the  power  of  the  corrupt 
bosses  of  the  Empire  City  and  of  the  controlled 
machine  operated  in  the  interests  of  public- 
service  companies  and  rendered  powerful  by 
corrupt  wealth,  Mr.  Hearst  has  evinced  hon- 
esty, sincerity,  courage  and  statesmanship  of 
a  high  order.    We  know  of  but  few  instances 
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in  our  political  history  where  a  man  has  grown 
80  stesidily  and  rapidly  in  public  esteem  and 
in  the  regard  of  Uie  most  worthy  and  truly 
high-minded  and  patriotic  element  of  society 
as  has  William  Randolph  Hearst  during  the 
last  few  months. 


The  Onward  March  of   Autocratic   and 

Bureaucratic  Aggressiona  in  The 

National  GPovernment. 

Coincident  with  the  domination  of  cor- 
porate wealth  and  privileged  interests,  which 
has  been  rendered  possible  through  boss  and 
machine-rule,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  autocratic  and 
bureaucratic  usurpations  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. These  evils  which  are  fatal  to 
democracy  have  become  more  and  more 
marked  since  the  second  inauguration  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  unexpired  term 
filled  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  advance  was  very 
marked,  especially  in  the  bureaux,  and  most 
noticeable  in  the  postal  and  war  departments. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  we  find  for  the  first 
instance  in  our  histoiy,  we  believe,  the  post- 
ofiSce  officials  prostituting  the  functions  of 
the  post-office  department  so  as  to  seriously 
injure  by  arbitnury  rulings,  orders  and  in- 
structions to  postmasters,  periodicals  holding 
political  opinions  opposed  to  the  dominant 
party  and  to  the  great  corporate  interests  that 
were  large  campaign  contributors  to  that 
party.  Thus  Socialist  and  liberal  Demo- 
cratic journals  on  several  occasions  were  se- 
riously harassed,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ths  Appeal 
to  Reoion,  The  Challenge,  owned  by  Mr. 
Wilshire  and  later  WiUh%re*s  Monthly,  and 
also  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner,  It  was  during 
this  period  also  that  the  department,  after 
confessing  that  it  had  sought  for  many  years 
to  secure  certain  legislation  which  it  desired 
but  which  Congress  had  refused  to  grant, 
believing  it  to  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people,  made  arbitrary  rulings  which 
in  effect  took  the  place  of  the  legislation  that 
the  lawmakers  had  refused  to  grant. 

It  was  during  Mr.  McKinley*s  administra- 
tion that  the  war  department  under  Secretary 
Alger  became  autocratic  and  arbitrary  to  a 
d^ree  that  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  armv>  and  in  the  minds  of 
many  resulted  in  the  screening  and  protecting 
of  inefficient  public  servants — an  arUtrary 
attitude  that  oeitainlv  favored  ofikaal  favorit- 
ism  and  graft  and  whidi  Mr.  Roosevdt  defied 


in  his  celebrated  round-robin  that  proved  to 
be  probably  the  most  popular  act  oommitted 
by  him  up  to  that  date.  Now,  however,  the 
president  has  become  the  fountain-head  of 
the  autocratic  spirit  against  which  he  so 
bravely  protested  and  for  which  protest  he 
won  the  plaudits  of  the  millions. 

It  was  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adminiatration 
that  this  aggression  of  bureaucratic  power 
was  again  extended  to  encroach  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  case  of  the  old-age  service 
pensions.  When  Congress  refused  to  pass 
the  legislation  that  the  president  desired,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  usurp  the  legislative  func- 
tion, under  "the  tissuey  pretence  of  interpret- 
ing the  law."  One  of  America's  ablest  econo- 
mists thus  characterised  this  act:  It  "was  an 
order  amounting  to  an  act  of  legislation, 
usurping  the  functions  of  Congress,  breaking 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  in  a  most 
vital  spot,  and  setting  a  vicious  precedent  d 
encroachment  of  the  executive  upon  the  leg- 
islative field."  These  are  but  a  few  of  many 
typical  examples  that  might  be  cited  as  iUus- 
trations  of  the  steady  advance  of  un-American 
and  bureaucratic  exercise  of  power  by  depart- 
ments under  recent  administrations. 

The  exercise  of  Russian  bureaucratic  meth- 
ods in  the  departments  has  be^n-i^atcfaed  faj 
the  advance  in  the  autocratic  spirit  as  evinced 
by  the  president.  Two  recent  acts  bc^dij 
and  startlingly  emphasize  this  vicious  tend- 
ency. It  is  a  fact  often  noted  by  historians 
that  frequently  the  most  pernicious  precedents 
have  been  established  by  the  most  popular 
rulers,  and  not  unfrequently  hi^-minded 
executives,  failing  to  realize  the  evil  latent  in 
acts  that  violate  the  spirit  or  letter  of  ocMisti- 
tutional  and  legal  restrictions,  have  set  prece- 
dents that  by  more  unscrupulous  and  despotic 
successors  have  been  made  the  excuse  lor 
usurpations  that  have  been  deadly  in  their 
influence  on  the  cause  of  freedom  and  juslioe. 
For  this  reason  at  no  time  should  the  citisens 
of  a  republic  be  more  keenly  alert  or  more 
quick  to  condemn  the  establishment  of  dan- 
gerous precedents  than  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  popular  public  servants;  yet  be- 
cause the  people  are  usiudly  off  their  guard 
at  such  moments  and  because  it  requires  more 
courage  to  criticize  a  popular  servant  than 
one  who  is  generally  distrusted,  there  is  usually 
little  protest  until  the  precedents  have  become 
firmlv  established. 

One  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  autocratie 
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spirit  as  exercised  by  the  president  is  found 
in  his  setting  aside  of  the  Civil-Servioe  rules, 
based  on  a  fundamental  requisite  of  just  gov- 
ernment— the  right  of  one  accused  to  a  fair 
hearing  before  he  is  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice. The  giving  of  this  autocratic  right  of 
dismissal  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  is 
not  only  a  severe  blow  dealt  against  the  fun- 
damental right  of  the  accused,  but  it  is  the 
most  demoralizing  attack  that  has  been  made 
upon  Civil-Service  reform  in  many  years,  a 
vicious  sword-thrust  in  the  house  of  a  supposed 
friend.  Rightly  the  Sacramento  Bee,  though 
a  strong  Republican  journal,  regards  this 
ruling  of  the  president  as  ''dangerous"  and 
likely  to  make  every  man  in  the  government 
less  personally  independent;  while  the  Brook- 
lyn Citizen  aptly  diaracterizes  it  as  "a  tre- 
mendous step  backward."  The  Houston 
Chronicle  remarks  that  this  "may  not  be  tyr- 
anny and  injustice,  but  it  comes  so  near  it  that 
the  people  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two,  and  they  wiU  hold  to  accounta- 
bility those  responsible  for  an  uncalled-for 
and  arbitrary  order." 

It  is  more  than  a  step  backward;  it  is  an 
exhibition  of  a  reactionary  autocratic  spirit 
inimical  to  free  government  and  a  blow  at  the 
fundamental  demand  of  justice,  that  requires 
that  an  accused  person,  before  he  is  condenmed 
shall  have  the  right  of  being  heard  before  im- 
partial judges. 

The  second  illustration  of  the  monarchal 
or  reactionary  and  un-American  spirit  is  the 
president's  recent  attempt  to  muzzle  his  own 
cabinet-officers  by  forbidding  them  to  speak 
of  matters  discussed  in  cabinet  meetings  to 
the  representatives  of  the  press.  Some  time 
ago  ^  Washington  journalist  wrote  us  that  the 
people  of  America  had  little  idea  of  the  extent 
and  activity  of  the  administration's  press- 
bureau  or  of  how  news  sent  out  was  colored 
to  suit  the  administration's  wishes.  This 
order  tends  to  make  the  president's  news- 
bureau  service  about  as  autocratic  as  that  of 
the  European  emperor  he  seems  so  eager  to 
imitate  in  reactionary  ways.  Doubtless  the 
president  does  not  wish  the  people  to  hear  any 
version  of  Washington  news  happenings  or 
opinions  that  are  not  presented  as  he  himself 
desires  them  to  be  given  to  the  public.  But 
ours  is  supposed  to  be  a  republic  and  not  a 
monarchy,  and  full  pubHcity  is  as  much  the 
hope  of  free  government  as  it  b  something 
offensive  to  undemocratic  and  leactionaiy 
nations.    It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 


potential  evil  that  may  be  wrought  by  arbi- 
trary prohibitions  that  leave  but  one  channel 
open  for  news,  so  that  the  people  can  get  only 
so  much  information  as  certain  interested 
parties  desire  to  give  to  the  public,  while  the 
little  that  is  given  is  colored  to  suit  the  admin- 
istration's wishes. 

In  this  connection  one  is  strongly  reminded 
of  another  illustration  of  the  autocratic  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  president.  We  refer  to  his 
shameful  and  indefensible  action  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  when  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Boston  Herald  pubhshed  a  story 
about  the  president's  children  and  a  Thanks- 
giving turkey  which  the  correspondent  had 
received  from  a  source  that  he  believed  to  be 
thoroughly  credible.  The  accuracy  of  the 
dispatch  was  denied  at  the  White  House  and 
the  Boston  Herald  editorially  called  attention 
to  the  mistake  and  fully  explained  how  it  oc-' 
curred.  But  without  waiting  for  any  explana- 
tion or  denial,  the  president  not  only  denied 
the  Herald's  representative  access  to  the  White 
House,  but  forbade  the  various  departments 
of  the  government  to  furnish  the  Boston  Her- 
ald with  the  news  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  possess.  Even 
the  weather  department's  forecasts  were  re- 
fused to  the  Herald,  and  thus  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  these  forecasts  found 
themselves  suddenly  denied  information  which 
the  people's  servants  are  paid  to  give  the  pub- 
lic, simply  because  of  the  autocratic  whim  of 
the  president  exhibiting  a  personal  spite 
against  a  great  journal.  The  storm  of  in- 
dignation at  that  time  raised  by  the  press  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  quiddy  showed  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  the  people  were  not  prepared 
for  such  arrogation  of  autocratic  power,  and 
the  despotic  order  was  rescinded;  but  the 
giving  of  it  and  its  enforcement  for  a  time 
afforded,  as  do  the  two  recent  presidential 
rulings  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  illus- 
trations of  the  dangerous  autocratic  spirit  in 
the  head  of  the  government — ^a  spirit  that  like 
the  bureaucratic  usurpations  has  steadily 
grown  in  recent  years  and  which  is  as  fatal  to 
democracy  as  is  the  divine-right-of-rulership 
idea  of  monarchal  governments. 

The  Railways  and  The  Government:  Mr. 
Olney's  Sophistry  Exposed. 

At  the  present  time  when  special-pleaders 
are  on  every  hand  industriously  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  behalf  of  privileged  in- 
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tereiU  throu^ioiit  tbe  press,  we  mppreciate 
iht  TiUl  hnportanoe  of  mtithoriUtiTdT  an- 
fwering  the  mort  aMe  tpecial  pleas  that  are 
being  made,  and  on  the  appeanmoe  of  Richard 
OInef's  recent  article  in  the  Xorih  American 
Review,  an  artide  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  exceptionallv  strong  brief  for  the  raflwav 
interests,  we  requested  Professor  Frank  Pas- 
sons  to  stale  his  opinion  of  3fr.  01nej*s  argu- 
ment. We  selected  Professor  Parsons  be- 
cause he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  America  and  a  man  whose  legal 
training  no  less  than  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  railway  question  would  enable  him  to 
authoritativelv  reply  to  Mr.  Olney.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Law,  In  the  last  few  years  the  pressure  of 
literary  work  and  a  commission  to  prosecute 
an  exhaustive  research  of  the  railway  question 
throughout  the  worid  and  to  study  other  prom- 
inent and  pressing  economic  subjects,  have 
made  it  impossible  for  Professor  Parsons  to 
dtf  any  law  lecturing.  After  completing  his 
two  distinctly  great  works.  The  City  for  the 
People  and  The  Story  of  New  Zealand^  he 
threw  his  whcrfe  energy  into  an  exhaustive 
pentmal  investigation  of  the  railways  of  the 
world,  visiting  England  and  Continental  Eu- 
rope and  going  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific in  our  own  country,  everywhere  making 
a  personal  study  of  the  subject  and  obtaining 
authoritative  data  for  his  forthcoming  im- 
portant work.  He  is  therefore  preeminently 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  weight  and  value 
of  Mr.  Olney's  special  plea  and  detect  any 
fallacies  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  specious 
arguments  of  the  attorney. 

In  justice  to  ex-Secretary  Olney,  however, 
it  should  be  said  that  his  education,  training 
and  habits  of  thought  during  his  long  legal 
practice  have  been  unfavorable  to  broad  and 
all-sided  views  on  questions  relating  to  cor- 
porate interests.  Indeed,  they  have  been  such 
as  to  give  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  conten- 
tions of  his  clients  and  business  associates,  and 
this  doubtless  has  rendered  it  possible  for  him 
to  give  in  a  great  review  some  amazing  exhi- 
bitions of  special-pleading  that  must  have 
astounded  many  readers  who  had  expected  to 
find  in  his  discussion  evidences  of  broad-vis- 
ioned  statesmanship. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land called  Mr.  Olney  to  the  position  of  attor- 
ney-general, to  enforce  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws  against  the  rebate-making  rail- 


wajs  and  to  bring  the  violalon  of  tfie  Sherman 
anti-tmst  law  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Obaej  was  t 
director  in  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  BaHwrny  and  in  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  He  was  at  that  time  also 
the  hired  att<»nev  for  the  wfaisker-tnist  and 
in  this  capacity  had  a  short  time  ptwious  filed 
demurrers  in  Boston  •H^y^g  the  anti-tnut 
law  to  be  unoonstitutioDal  and  void.  It  wiD 
be  seen  therefore  that  his  mind  had  long  been 
trained  to  view  questions  arising  between  the 
people  or  the  government  and  the  raflwayi 
and  trusts  through  the  spectacles  of  <x>rporate 
interests  in  whose  service  he  was  so  active!? 


A  man  who  thus  becomes  habituated  to 
things  from  his  clients*  view-point  is  always 
liable  to  lose  the  sense  of  proportion  essential 
to  an  impersonal  or  truly  statesnuuilike  view 
of  the  subject,  and  such  it  seems  has  been  tbe 
weakness  of  Mr.  Olney — a  weakness  which 
Professor  Parscms  so  thoroughly  exposes  that 
one  marvels  that  Mr.  Olney  could  have  con- 
sented to  father  such  palpaUe  sophistries: 

"B.  O.  Flower,  Editor  of  The  ARia^-A: 

'*In  the  Sarih  American  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, Richard  Olney  argues  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  authorizing  a  Federal  Com- 
mission to  fix  railroad  rates.  He  says  *i»* 
the  fixing  of  railroad  rates  b  a  legislative  func- 
tion; that  legislative  power  cannot  be  dde- 
gated;  that  the  rate-making  power  is  the  es- 
sence of  ownership  in  the  case  of  railroads: 
that  to  give  this  power  to  a  governinent  com- 
mission is  virtually  to  establish  government- 
ownership  of  the  railroads,  which  he  says 
Congress  has  no  power  to  establish,  as  the 
Constitution  only  gives  power  to  'r^^ulale* 
conmierce,  not  to  own  and  operate  the  iiistni- 
ments  of  commerce;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  the  Constitutional  provision  prcJiibit- 
ing  Congress  from  giving  an  advantage  or 
preference  to  a  port  or  ports  of  one  state  over 
the  port  or  ports  of  another  state,  would  pre- 
vent the  Interstate  Commission  or  any  crther 
Federal  commission  from  fixing  rates  under 
the  'differential  system  which  puts  the  ports 
on  a  conmion  footing.  This  equalisation  of 
the  conmierdal  qualities  of  ports  is  competent 
for  the  railroads,  but  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  political  entity  known  as  the  Um'ted 
SUtes.' 

"It  is  fair  to  presume  that  this  argument  of 
the  ex-Secretary  of  State  is  as  strong  a  plea 
as  the  railroad  interests  can  make  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislation  deared  by 
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President  Roosevelt.  Let  us,  therefore,  ex- 
amine it  with  respectful  care. 

"Mr.  Olney  says  that  rate-making  is  a  legis- 
lative function,  quoting  some  loose  remarks 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  this  effect  and  arguing 
that  legislative  power  cannot  be  delegated. 
He  admits  that  ihe  Supreme  Court  also  says: 
'Congress  might  itself  prescribe  rates;  or 
it  might  commit  to  some  subordinate  tribunal 
this  duty;  or  it  might  leave  with  the  companies 
the  right  to  fix  rates.'     (167  U.  S.,  479,  494.) 

"Does  not  this  sweep  away  Mr.  Olney's  ar- 
gument on  this  point  by  force  of  the  very  au- 
thority he  cites  to  sustain  it  ?  It  is  clear  that 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  regard  the  fixing 
of  rates  as  wholly  and  exclusively  legislative, 
or  else  it  holds  that  legislative  power  can  be 
delegated. 

"Mr.  Olney  admits  that  if  Congress  fixes 
definite  standards  or  rules  for  rate-making, 
such  as  the  rule  that  'rates  should  be  so  fixed 
as  to  secure  to  the  carrier,  above  the  cost  of 
carriage,  three  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  means  of  transportation,'  then  it  would 
be  all  right  to  delegate  to  a  commission  the 
duty  of  making  the  actual  rates;  but  he  says 
that  a  declaration  by  Congress  that  the  rates 
made  shall  be  just  and  reasonable  would  not 
be  sufficiently  definite  to  amount  to  a  legisla- 
tive standard  under  which  rate-making  could 
be  regarded  as  an  admimstrative  function. 

"Well,  it  would  be  easy  for  Congress  to  join 
a  'specific  rule'  that  rates  shall  be  fixed  with 
the  view  of  yielding  three  per  cent,  or  five  per 
cent,  on  the  investment  along  with  the  pro- 
vision that  rates  shall  be  just  and  reasonable, 
and  so  fulfil  the  condition  upon  which  Mr. 
Olney  is  willing  to  regard  it  as  possible  for 
Congress  to  give  a  conunission  power  to  fix 
rates. 

"But  getting  away  from  the  tangle  of  techni- 
calities and  looking  at  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  conmion  sense,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  actual 
making  of  railroad  rates  is  an  administrative 
function  ?  It  is  so  regarded  by  every  railroad 
system  in  the  country  and  is  performed  by 
executive  officers.  The  fixing  of  the  broad 
principles  on  which  rates  shall  be  made  is 
legislative,  but  the  actual  rate-making  is  ad- 
ministrative, and  this  is  what  the  President 
desires  to  have  Congress  delegate  to  the  Com- 
mission. Congress  has  already  in  large  meas- 
ure determined  the  principles  on  which  rates 
should  be  made,  and  it  is  because  the  railroad 
companies  will  not  make  rates  in  conformity 
with  these  principles  that  it  is  now  proposed 


to  bring  the  administrative  branch  of  rate- 
making  more  fully  under  Federal  control. 

"If  the  fixing  of  rates  under  the  general  pro- 
vision of  law  that  they  shall  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable, etc.,  is  the  exercise  of  soverign  legis- 
lative power,  then  the  railroad  managers  are 
now  exercising  sovereign  legislative  power; 
and  if  a  railroad  manager  can  exercise  such 
power,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  Federal  Conmiission  may  not  exercise  it. 

"As  to  the  position  that  legislative  power  can- 
not be  delegated,  it  is  enough  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  every  legislature  in  the  country 
delegates  to  cities  and  towns  a  large  amount 
of  legislative  power,  and  that  the  right  to  do 
this  is  as  well  established  as  any  principle  in 
the  law. 

"In  the  second  contention  above  stated,  I 
believe  Mr.  Olney  is  largely  correct.  The 
rate-making  power  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  essence  of  railroad  ownership^  and  if  the 
government  were  to  take  over  the  whole  rate- 
making  power  it  would  amount  to  the  virtual 
establishment  of  quasi-govemment-owner- 
ship.  But  if  the  government  leaves  the  rail- 
roads free  to  make  rates,  so  long  as  they  con- 
form to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  law, 
and  only  gives  the  Commission  power  to  fix 
such  rates  as  are  necessary  to  replace  rates 
made  by  the  railroads  contrary  to  law,  the 
Commission's  exercise  of  such  rate-fixing 
power  wiU  be  merely  a  part  of  the  regulative 
function — a  necessary  incident  to  the  business 
of  effective  regulation,  which  will  be  so  far 
from  absorption  of  the  rate-making  power  by 
the  government  that  if  the  railroads  conform 
to  the  law  and  make  just  and  reasonable  rates 
they  will  remain  absolutely  undisturbed  in  the 
full  exercise  of  the  rate-making  power  and 
neither  the  government  not  its  agents  wiD 
make  a  single  rate.  The  whole  thing  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroads.  They  them- 
selves determine  how  much  rate-making  wiU 
be  done  by  the  government  by  the  attitude 
they  take  on  the  question  of  obeying  the  law 
in  relation  to  just  and  reasonable  rates. 

"It  is  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  this  law  that  they  are  so  vigor- 
ously opposing  the  granting  of  the  regulative 
rate-making  power  to  the  Conmiission.  They 
know  that  the  big  shippers  will  still  bring 
pressure  to  bear  to  force  the  roads  to  give 
them  preferences.  The  railroads  also  fear, 
and  to  some  extent  justly,  the  tendency  of  the 
Commission  to  give  undue  weight  to  geo- 
graphical considerations,  and  most  of  all  they 
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are  detennmed  to  preserve  intact  if  possible 
their  power  to  fix  their  own  margin  of  profit. 
So  intense  is  the  feeling  on  this  subject  that 
the  president  of  a  great  railroad  system,  one 
of  the  best  railroad  presidents  in  the  country, 
told  me  recently  that  if  the  rate-making  power 
were  given  to  the  Interstate  Commission  the 
result  would  be  simply  that  "the  Commission 
would  have  to  be  controlled."  The  interests 
at  stake  are  so  great  that  whatever  influence 
or  price  might  be  necessary  to  capture  or  ob- 
struct and  paralyze  the  Commission  would 
be  used. 

"To  return  to  Mr.  Olney.  Even  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  contemplated  not  merely 
regulative  rate-making  but  partnership  in 
rate-making,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the 
franchises,  privileges  and  protection  afforded 
the  railroads  by  the  public  and  capitalized  by 
the  railroads  at  substantially  half  their  total 
valuation,  would  entitle  the  public  to  such  a 
partnership  in  the  exercise  of  the  rate-making 
power. 

"Mr.  Olney 's  claim  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  establish  government-ownership  of 
the  railroad  system,  because  the  commerce 
dause  relates  only  to  regulation  and  not  to 
ownership,  proves  that  Mr.  Olney  is  making 
a  lawyer's  brief,  not  a  search  for  the  truth. 
There  are  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 
afford  ample  authority  for  government-own- 
ership of  railroads;  for  example,  the  post- 
load  clause,  the  war  power,  the  welfare  clause, 
etc.  The  contention  of  Mr.  Olney  that  Con- 
gress has  not  the  said  power  because  one  par- 
ticular clause  does  not  confer  it,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  fallacies  lawyers  often 
fall  into  when  they  are  trying  not  to  discover 
what  is  true  or  what  is  for  the  public  good,  but 
simply  to  present  in  plausible  form  the  argu- 
ment of  the  client  they  have  been  employed 
to  represent. 

"The  port  argument  is  another  of  the  same 
sort.  No  man  who  brought  only  common 
sense,  intelligence  and  conscience  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  would  be  likely  to 
discover  that  "the  equalizoHon  of  the  ports" 
constitutes  a  preference^  as  Mr.  Olney  says  it 
does.  It  takes  a  great  lawyer  to  see  such  a 
point  as  that. 

"Mr.  Olney  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect 
and  consideration  when  he  discusses  a  public 
question  as  a  man  and  a  statesman,  but  when 
his  argument  bears  the  earmarks  of  the  attor- 
ney, as  in  this  case,  it  is  to  be  taken  simply  as 


the  plea  of  the  defendant  and  allowances  made 
accordingly. 

"Frank  Pabsons. 
** Boston,  Man.,  November,  1905.' 
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An  American  Municipality  for  Tn^o  Hun- 
dred Tears  Under  Direct-Legislation. 

From  November  10th  to  ISth  the  town  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  celebrated  her 
two  hundredth  anniversary.  On  November 
13,  1705,  the  village  was  given  the  *' power 
and  privileges  of  a  township  **  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  and  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Brookline.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  this  town  has  been  governed  under 
direct-legislation.  A  board  of  selectmen  ad- 
minister the  affairs  under  the  direction  of  the 
voters  who  at  the  annual  meeting  or  at  ad- 
journed meetings  pass  directly  on  all  matters 
relating  to  municipal  legislation  and  govern- 
ment. Besides  this  legislation  by  the  refe^ 
endum  there  is  the  initiative  in  active  opera- 
tion. When  several  citizens  desire  the  town 
to  act  upon  some  measure  deemed  to  be  im- 
portant  or  of  general  interest,  they  petition 
the  board  of  selectmen,  who  include  the  peti- 
tion in  the  warrants  and  reports  of  matten 
to  come  up  for  the  action  of  the  voters.  These 
warrants  and  reports  are  distributed  to  the 
homes  of  all  voters  two  weeks  before  the  meet- 
ing, so  that  every  citizen  may  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  measures  that  are  coming 
up  for  action. 

Thus  for  two  hundred  years  in  this  beautifal 
and  wealthy  suburb  of  Boston  the  dtixeos 
have  been  practically  applying  the  initiatiw 
and  referendum,  with  the  result  that  the  town 
has  an  uninterrupted  record  of  two  centuries 
of  clean  and  honest  government  alike  wisdy 
liberal  and  wisely  economical — a  government 
untainted  by  corruption  or  graft  and  marked 
by  conspicuous  ability  and  efBdency  in  iti 
management.  In  the  matter  of  public-scfaods 
and  libraries,  parks,  and  all  things  that  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being,  development  and 
happiness  of  the  citizens,  Brookline  has  taken 
the  lead.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  it 
has  long  since  become  the  most  famous  resi- 
dential town  in  Massachusetts.  Its  popula- 
tion numbers  24,000.  It  is  the  richest  town 
in  the  world,  but  its  glory  is  that  it  has  always 
been  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  best-governed 
towns  in  the  New  Worid. 

Sometimes  ignorant  or  reckless  special- 
pleaders  for  the  bosses  and  grafters  in  puUic 
life   oppose   direct-legislation   as   being  un- 
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American.  Sometimes  a  political  boss,  dread- 
ing the  loss  of  despotic,  autocratic  and  irre- 
sponsible power,  opposes,  as  did  Senator 
Lodge  at  the  Brookline  celebration,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  the  people  to  compel 
their  representatives  to  legislate  as  they  desire 
instead  of  obeying  the  bosses  and  the  corrupt 
corporations;  but  only  the  un-American  and 
autocratic  bosses,  the  special-pleaders  for 
corporate  aggressions,  or  the  hired  tools  of 
privileged  interests  can  be  found  making  such 
a  plea. 

Now  with  all  sane  and  normal  minds  the 
fact  that  a  measure  is  not  American  is  no  rea- 
son for  opposing  it,  if  it  is  fundamentally 
democratic.  Under  changed  conditions  it 
wiU  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  modify 
methods  for  the  better  preservation,  safe- 
guarding and  promotion  of  pure  democracy 
or  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Tlie  one  thing  that  a 
true  friend  of  free  government  wiU  demand 
is  that  every  change  or  modification  of  meth- 
ods of  election  or  of  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  people  shall  better  carry  forward  or  pro- 
mote the  fundamental  demands  of  democracy. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  direct-legislation  is 
thoroughly  American.  The  example  of 
Brookline,  with  its  two  hundred  years  of 
splendidly  successful  municipal  government, 
is  a  striking  illustration.  Here,  long  before 
our  republic  was  established,  the  New  Eng- 
land town-meeting  became  the  nursery, 
school  and  university  of  democracy. 


Mayor  Johnson's  Anti-Snicide  Commission. 

It  IS  A  fact  worthy  of  note  that  while  our 
captains  of  industry  are  ruthlessly  pressing 
forward  in  the  sordid  struggle  for  gold  and 
are  cynically  sneering  at  moral  idealism  and 
all  those  efforts  to  aid  the  unfortunate,  the 
great  leaders  of  the  people,  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  progressive  democracy,  while 
battling  for  a  wider  measure  of  justice  and 
equality  of  opportunities  for  all  are  also  on 
every  hand  seeking  to  aid  in  various  ways  the 
imfortunate  victims  of  our  privilege-bulwarked 
Moloch  of  modem  conmierdalism.  For  sev- 
eral years  Mr.  Hearst  has  given  hot  coffee  and 
free  lunches  during  the  bitter  nights  of  winter 
to  the  hungry  and  shelterless  of  New  York. 
The  recent  action  taken  by  Mayor  Johnson  of 
Cleveland  in  appointing  an  Anti-Suidde 
Commission  to  stay  the  hands  of  self-destroy- 
ers and  in  placing  on  that  commission  such 


men  as  the  Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley,  State  Sen- 
ator Frederick  C.  Howe,  and  William  A. 
Greenland,  former  probation  ofBcer  of  the 
juvenile  court,  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  ethical  idealism  that  dominates  the  new 
moral  renaissance — the  spirit  of  humanity 
that  animates  the  real  apostles  of  justice  and 
democracy. 

This  commission  or  bureau  has  been  ap- 
pointed with  the  object  of  preventing  the  dis- 
couraged, depressed  and  despairing  ones  from 
committing  suicide.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
numbers  of  fine  but  dehcately-organized 
natures,  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  for 
a  livelihood,  at  last  give  up  the  apparently 
hopeless  battle,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
bureau  will  be  able  to  set  such  ones  on  the 
highway  of  independence  and  self-respecting 
manhood  and  Tjromanhood  by  helping  them 
temporarily  and  securing  for  them  permanent 
employment  and  aid  such  as  will  enable  them 
to  become  successful. 

It  is  natural  that  writers  and  journalists 
devoid  of  moral  idealism  and  dominated  by 
the  sordid  spirit  of  the  present  business  world 
should  sneer  at  this  attempt  to  rescue  and  up- 
lift the  sinking  ones,  but  the  effort  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  high,  true  natures  who  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  humanity  and  the  true  pur- 
pose of  democracy.  It  is  a  noble  movement 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  have  been 
appointed  on  the  commission  cannot  fail  to 
work  great  good.  It  is  an  act  typical  of  the 
spirit  of  the  new  leaders,  which  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  the  millions  as  the 
ethical  revolution  so  auspiciously  opened  in 
November,  sweeps  onward,  rejuvenating  the 
nation  and  reestablishing  the  democracy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


The  Lesson  of  The  Toledo  Victory. 

When  living  Samuel  M.  Jones,  the  Grolden- 
Rule  Mayor  of  Toledo,  by  his  simple,  true, 
genuine  and  consistent  life,  fine  teachings  and 
the  wise  deeds  which  marked  his  business  and 
public  career,  won  the  love  of  all  friends  of 
the  good,  the  true  and  the  worthy.  It  was 
believed,  however,  that  because  he  had  behind 
him  no  organization,  his  influence  would  dis- 
appear in  political  life  when  he  died.  The 
recent  election  in  Toledo  proved,  however, 
to  be  one  of  the  grandest  victories  that  may 
be  justly  credited  to  this  fine,  Christ-like  life, 
because  without  the  magic  influence  of  his 
personality,  without  the  presence  of  the  leader 
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in  person,  reflecting  tbe  high  dvic  ideals  for 
which  he  stood,  his  cause,  under  the  banner 
of  his  successor,  won  and  won  gloriously. 
One  of  the  finest  writers  and  noblest  citizens 
of  Ohio  in  a  personal  letter  thus  describes  the 
victory  in  Toledo: 

"I  am  writing  you  these  few  lines  to  tell  you 
of  the  wonderful  victory  over  the  Republican 
machine  in  Toledo  yesterday.  Of  course  you 
have  seen  it  in  the  papers,  but  I  know  you  wiU 
rejoice  over  what,  perhaps,  will  not  be  made 
so  much  of,  and  that  is  the  outburst  in  every 
meeting  previous,  of  love  for  the  memory  of 
Bir.  Jones.  And  yesterday  morning  the  men 
from  the  Jones  factories,  headed  by  the  Grolden- 
Rule  band  preparing  to  march  down  town  to 
serenade  the  successful  candidate,  Mr.  Whit- 
lock,  demanded  that  the  little  grandson  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  namesake,  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  should  be  carried  in  advance,  that  once 
more  they  might  be  led  by  'Sam.  Jones.*  It 
was  sentiment,  of  course,  but  prompted  by 
the  love  that  is  still  warm  in  the  hearts  of  'the 
people.* 

"Brand  Whitlock,  the  new  Mayor,  you 
doubtless  know  as  a  writer.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  ability,  who  believed  in  Mr.  Jones, 
worked  with  him,  and  won  his  friendship. 
He  battled  hard  not  to  be  nominated,  and 
yielded  finally  from  a  sense  of  duty.'* 

Is  The  United  States  Senate  The  Oormpt 
Tool  of  The  Standard  Oil  Company  ? 

In  the  November  issue  of  Everyhody*8 
Magazine,  direct  and  specific  charges  of  Uie 
gravest  character  are  brought  against  the 
United  States  Senate  which  demand  a  search- 
ing investigation.  If  the  Senate  remains 
silent  in  the  face  of  the  amazing  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Lawson,  such  silence  will  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  guilt.  It  will  not  do  to  assume 
the  indifferent  and  contemptuous  attitude 
which  the  corrupt  and  guilty  in  high  places 
are  wont  to  assume  in  order  to  evade  investi- 
gations that  will  reveal  iniquity  that  the  offend- 
ers naturally  desire  to  keep  hidden  from  view. 
It  will  not  do  to  act  as  Grovemor  Higgins 
acted,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  in- 
surance magnates  and  such  political  bosses 
as  Messrs.  Odell,  Depew  and  Piatt,  in  the 
face  of  revelations  that  amazed  the  nation  and 
apparently  everybody  but  the  (jovemor  of 
New  York,  who  resolutely  resisted  all  im- 
portunities to  allow  the  le^slature  to  appoint 
an  investigating  committee  until  the  popular 


clamor  compelled  his  reluctant  peimiasioD. 
The  more  Grovemor  Higgins  insisted  that 
there  was  not  evidence  to  demand  an  investi- 
gation,  the  more  the  people  knew  that  there 
was  every  reason  why  the  grafting  domain 
should  be  investigated. 

So  with  the  Senate.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  Mr.  Lawson  is  a  sensational  and  reddess 
writer  not  worthy  of  notice,  as  did  so  many  of 
the  insurance  magnates  when  he  began  his 
exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the  great  com- 
panies. All  he  charged,  and  more,  of  iniquity 
than  he  described,  has  been  revealed  by  tlie 
legislative  investigation.  His  specific  chaiges 
of  almost  incredibly  corrupt  practices  and  in- 
famous deeds  in  connection  with  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company,  the  gas  companies 
and  other  Standard  Oil  interests  stand  un- 
refuted,  not  because  the  Company  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  charges,  not  because  the  utterances 
are  libelous,  for  before  these  circumstantial 
and  detailed  revelations  of  infamy  were  made 
public,  the  attorneys  for  the  Standard  Ofl 
Company  served  a  notice  on  the  publishers  of 
Everybody's  Magazine  that  if  any  libelous  or 
false  statements  were  made  they  would  hold 
the  publishers  criminally  liable;  yet  in  the 
presence  of  all  Mr.  Lawson's  specific  and 
almost  incredible  charges  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  refused  to  make  good  this  threat 
Moreover,  Mr.  Lawson  is  a  prominent  citiaen 
of  large  property,  so  his  charges  made  against 
the  Senate  cannot  be  dismissed  as  the  vapor- 
ings  of  an  irresponsible  person  who  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  his  statements.  Still 
further,  and  a  fact  that  alone  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  the  Senate  vindicate  itself  before  the 
nation  if  it  can  do  so,  Mr.  Lawson's  paper 
appeared  in  a  magazine  which  goes  monthly 
into  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families. 
and  the  grave  charges  were  also  repubhshed 
in  many  great  newspapers  which  were  read 
by  millions  of  Americans.  They  have  there- 
fore tended  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  our  people  the  low  opinion  which 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  recent  years  has 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  patriotic  Americans,  who  have  regarded 
with  increasing  indignation  the  stubborn  per- 
sistence of  that  body  in  blocking  legislation 
designed  to  give  the  people  relief  from  the 
t3Tanny  of  cor]>orate  wealth.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  three  members  of  the  body  have  re- 
cently been  indicted  on  criminal  charges  and 
that  two  of  the  number  have  been  already  con- 
victed, lends  color  to  the  increasing  ccmviction 
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that  the  Senate  is  not  onlj  entirely  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  needs  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation,  but  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  machine  for  registering  the  will  of  Wall- 
street  campaign  contributors  and  the  puppet 
of  privileged  wealth. 

Clearly,  if  the  Senate  is  not  conscious  of  its 
guilt  it  cannot  and  wiU  not  remain  silent  under 
the  circimistantial  accusations  of  Mr.  Lawson 
that  brand  it  as  bought  body  and  soul  by  a 
great  corporation;  for  in  the  November  Every- 
body's to  which  we  have  alluded  Mr.  Lawson 
in  discussing  the  attempt  of  Senator  Clark  to 
become  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
describes  with  great  frankness  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  pages  in  modem  political  history. 
Clark  was  at  this  time  fighting  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  great  head  of  the  modem 
American  conmierdal  feudalism  did  not  pro- 
pose to  allow  him  to  enter  the  Senate  until  he 
came  into  their  own  camp.  Clark,  however, 
long  remained  loyal  to  Heinze,  but  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  get  the  facts  clearly 
before  their  minds  as  presented  by  Mr.  Law- 
son,  we  quote  from  his  article: 

"At  the  first  election  in  Montana  after  the 
Clark-Heinze  line-up,  their  combined  forces 
swept  the  state.  Later,  the  legislature  they 
elected  sent  Clark  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  apparently  his  goal  was  won.  But  in 
stepping  from  Montana  to  Washington,  the 
ambitious  millionaire  had  simply  passed  out 
of  the  tall  grass  and  entered  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. Barbarous  Montana  was  not  under  the 
•  Standard  Oil  *  spell — but  in  the  Senate  Rogers 
was  a  demigod.  The  first  intimation  that 
Clark  had  of  his  danger  was  peremptory  notice 
from  Rogers  to  break  with  Heinze  and  ally 
himself  with  'Standard  Oil'  or  be  expelled 
from  the  Senate.  At  that  time  the  Montana 
Copper  King  did  not  know  Mr.  Rogers  as  well 
as  he  learned  to  later,  and  promptly  he  sug- 
gested to  the  intermediary  that  'Standard  Oil* 

might  go  to  .    Soon  after  this  message 

had  been  delivered  there  arose  an  outcry  as 
to  the  manner  and  methods  of  Senator  Clark's 
election,  and  plentiful  evidence  was  published 
to  prove  that  he  had  committed  the  heinous 
and  unusual  crime  of  purchasing  the  support 
of  certain  Senators  and  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  virtuous  Senate  of  the  United  States 
oidered  an  investigation,  and  Clark  realized 
his  mistake  too  late.  He  resigned  just  in 
time  to  save  himself  from  being  thrown  out. 

*The  manner  of  Clark's  resignation  was 


in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  this  new  Amer- 
ican royalty,  the  royalty  of  dollars." 

In  due  course  of  time  there  was  a  second 
election  in  Montana,  and  though  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  did  all  it  could  to  defeat  Mr. 
Clark,  "the  Copper  King  was  triumphantly 
rechosen  United  States  Senator,"  says  Mr. 
Lawson. 

"Before  Clark  presented  himself  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  Senate,"  he  continues,  "Rogers 
prevailed  on  him  to  enter  a  conference,  and 
the  two  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs.  Rogers 
intimated  that  as  long  as  the  Montanan  re- 
mained the  ally  of  Heinze  he  could  not  enter 
the  Senate,  that  the  cards  were  again  stacked 
for  his  expulsion,  and  that  he  had  better  patch 
up  with  'Standard  Oil'  before  it  was  too  late. 
Clark  did  not  believe  that  even  the  Master  of 
'Standard  Oil*  could  actually  'deliver'  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  bluntly  he 
told  Rogers  that  he  believed  he  was  bluffing. 
He  was  willing  to  put  the  threat  to  a  test — if 
Rogers  could  show  him  a  majority  of  the 
United  States  Senate  pledged  in  writing  to 
refuse  him  admittance,  he  would  concede  de- 
feat, drop  Heinze,  and  join  'Standard  Oil.' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Rogers  failed,  'Standard 
Oil'  should  cease  its  opposition  to  his  admit- 
tance to  the  Senate.  In  making  this  propo- 
sition Clark  imagined  that  he  had  imposed  an 
impossible  condition,  .  .  .  but  his  weasel 
eyes  opened  wide  when  Mr.  Rogers  quietly 
but  pointedly  said:  'It 's  a  bargain.  If  I 
do  n't  give  you  the  proof  as  I  say  one  week 
from  to-day,  I  will  not  trouble  you  again  in 
connection  with  our  Heinze  affairs.'  At  the 
appointed  time  the  great  manipulator  of  men 
as  calmly  as  though  he  were  exhibiting  a  bill 
of  sale  for  a  car-load  of  barreled  petroleum, 
allowed  Clark  to  inspect  a  list  of  two  over  a 
majority  of  our  grave  and  reverend  seigniors. 
Clark  delivered  his  goods  like  the  conserva- 
tive business  man  he  is,  .  .  .  has  gone  un- 
troubled on  his  way,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
has  faithfully  performed  his  obeisances  before 
the  great  OQ  Throne." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  in  the  presence  of  these  specific  ac- 
cusations ?  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
were  you  one  of  that  majority  that  signed  the 
paper  at  the  conm:iand  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?  If  not,  we  call  upon 
you  to  vindicate  the  Senate  by  demanding  a 
thorough,  searching  and  impartial  investiga- 
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tion.  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  Sen- 
ators Depew  and  Piatt  of  New  York,  Senator 
Gorman  of  Maryland,  Senator  Bailey  of 
Texas,  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Sen- 
ator Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  Senator  Elkins  of 
West  Virginia,  were  your  names,  gentlemen, 
on  that  list?  If  not,  we  call  upon  you,  or 
such  of  you  as  are  innocent  of  any  such  trans- 
action, to  vindicate  the  Senate  if  it  can  be 
vindicated,  not  by  denouncing  Mr.  Lawson, 
but  by  demanding  and  seeing  Uiat  the  charges 
are  thoroughly  and  openly  investigated. 

The  American  people  are  in  no  humor  to 
be  trifled  with.  They  wiU  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  shuffling  or  content  with  sneers  or 
the  convenient  ignoring  of  the  charges.  Si- 
lence will  be  taken  as  a  confession  of  guilt. 
Only  by  such  a  searching  investigation  as  that 
which  Mr.  Hughes  is  now  carrying  on  in  New 
York  can  you  satisfy  the  American  people 
that  the  Senate  is  not  afraid  to  meet  this  amaz- 
ing charge  of  moral  turpitude  and  subserviency 
to  the  master-organization  of  the  modem 
plutocracy.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  the 
American  people  demand  that  this  serious 
charge  be  promptly  honestly  and  openly  in- 
vestigated. 


The  Slaughter  of  The  Innocents ;  or,  How 

a  Corrupt  Political  Machine  Caused 

the  Death  of  Twelve  Hundred 

American  Citizens. 

The  most  startling  illustration  of  the  peril 
to  a  community  and  of  the  essential  criminality 
of  boss-rule  in  municipal  government  that 
has  been  forced  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  electorate  was  seen  in  the  official 
report  of  Major  Cassius  £.  Gillette,  U.  S.  A., 
and  John  D.  Maclennan  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  recently  made  to  Mayor  Weaver  after  ex- 
haustive investigations  of  the  filtering  ^stem 
in  course  of  construction  in  Philadelphia. 
Major  Gillette  is  one  of  the  best-known  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Engineering  Corps, 
owing  to  his  investigation  of  the  Savannah 
Harbor  frauds.  Both  men  were  selected 
because  of  their  competence  and  reliability. 

In  their  report  they  state  (1)  that  the  filtra- 
tion system  should  have  been  completed  on 
January  1,  1904;  (2)  that  since  June  5,  1904, 
when  the  West  Philadelphia  district  began 
receiving  filtered  water,  Uieie  have  been  but 
ten  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  41,000.  At  the  same  proportional 
rate  the  deaths  in  the  whole  dty  horn  typhoid 
fever  since  the  date  when  the  filtering-plant 


should  have  been  completed  would  have  been 
57,  whereas  the  records  show  that  over  1,257 
have  died  from  typhoid  fever.  "Twelve 
hundred  deaths,"  says  the  report,  "represent 
the  loss  of  life  due  to  the  methods  employed 
in  conducting  the  work." 

Here  is  the  startling  record  of  twelve  hun- 
dred innocent  American  citizens  slain,  the 
responsibility  for  which  rests  with  the  corrupt 
Republican  machine  dominated  by  Israel  W. 
Durham.  The  twelve  hundred  lives  offered 
up  on  the  altar  of  greed  and  graft  are  only 
part  of  the  tribute  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
paid  as  the  price  of  criminal  civic  indiiferenoe 
and  blind  allegiance  to  comiptionist  leaders 
of  the  great  political  party.  The  report  among 
other  things  shows  how  the  city  has  been  looted 
by  the  thieves  out  of  over  six  million  dollars. 
It  says: 

"First-class  work  under  the  specifications 
should  not  have  cost  over  $12,430,000,  which 
includes  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent.,  or  $2,- 
075,208,  for  legitimate  contractors*  profits. 

"The  difference  is  $6,880,000.  In  other 
words,  $18,700,000  in  round  numbers  has 
been  paid  for  work  costing  the  contractors 
$10,856,000. 

"Of  the  $6,880,000  excessive  cost,  there 
has  gone  to  the  contractors  who  worked  imder 
the  name  of  D.  J.  McNichol,  $5,065,122.51; 
similarly  to  Ryan  &  Kelley,  $548,890.21,  and 
to  Vare  Brothers,  $89,128.50." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed 
that  Israel  W.  Durham,  the  state  boss,  and 
State  Senator  J.  P.  McNichol,  another  master- 
spirit in  the  machine,  own  eleven-twelfths 
interest  in  the  D.  J.  McNichol  firm  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  report,  received  over  ^vt 
million  dollars  of  the  loot.  Leading  members 
of  the  other  firms  are  also  leading  Republican 
machine-politicians.  The  criminal  subservi- 
ency of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  a  par^ 
name  and  their  indifference  to  high  civic  duty 
made  the  building  up  of  the  corrupt  machine 
possible.  These  same  citizens  joined  in  ap- 
plauding the  leaders  when  they  urged  every 
one  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  honor,  business  integrity  and 
general  prosperity,  ignoring  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  must  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  over  sixty  thousand  fraudulent 
names  on  the  voting-list  of  Philadelphia  alone, 
placed  there  by  the  machine  of  the  party  that 
boldly  claimed  to  be  the  party  of  moral  ideals. 

The  startling  disclosure  of  the  Gillette  re- 
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port  impress  the  solemn  truth  that  not  only 
do  none  of  us  live  unto  ourselves,  but  that  he 
who  acts  the  sheep  in  political  life  by  blindly 
following  corrupt  party-bosses  commits  a 
moral  crime  from  which  all  society  suffers. 
Gerald  Massey  on  one  occasion  exclaimed: 
"Humanity  is  one.  The  Eternal  intends  to 
show  us  that  humanity  is  one.  .  .  .  And  if 
we  do  not  accept  the  revelation  lovingly,  do 
not  take  to  the  fact  kindly,  why  then  'tis 
flashed  upon  us  terribly,  by  lightning  of  hell, 
if  we  wiU  not  have  it  by  hght  of  heaven." 

And  side  by  side  with  this  fundamental 
truth  emphasizing  the  law  of  solidarity  is  the 
equally  basic  fact  of  the  individual  responsi- 
bility of  a  voter  in  a  republic  to  be  intelligent, 
independent,  conscientious  and  faithful  to 
the  high  trust  imposed  upon  him.  In  despotic 
lands  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  masses 
being  sodden  and  indifferent.  In  a  republic, 
where  the  price  of  freedom,  justice  and  equity 
always  depends  on  the  intelligence  and  the 
conscientious  faithfulness  of  the  electors,  he 
who  is  recreant  is  morally  criminal,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  result  of  this  criminal  indifference 
is  felt  by  all.  Civic  ideals  are  lowered,  public 
servants  are  corrupted,  and  the  electorate  is 
necessarily  made  venal.  All  moral  standards 
axe  lowered,  the  people  are  robbed  and  op- 
pressed, and  not  unfrequently,  as  in  the  above 
case,  they  are  murdered  by  the  wholesale  in 
order  that  the  few  ringleaders  and  they  who 
represent  privileged  interests  may  become 
rich  and  powerful. 


Bribery  by  Franks  and  Passes:  The  Lion 

in  The  Path  of  Popular  Relief  from 

Public-Service  Extortion. 

The  FOLLOwmo  is  an  extract  from  a  per- 
sonal letter  we  have  recently  received  from 
the  editor  of  an  influential  Republican  journal 
published  in  Colorado.  We  are  personally 
acquainted  with  the  author  and  know  him  to 
be  a  thoughtful,  conscientious  gentleman.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  owing  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Republican  party  organiza- 
tion, he  would  not  feel  it  possible  to  denoimce 
the  iniquity  of  the  pass-bribery  as  vigorously 
as  he,  in  common  with  all  honest  men,  de- 
sires to  see  it  denounced : 

"With  your  tendency  to  favor  reforms,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  could  not  find  a  better 
subject  to  discuss  than  the  evils  of  the  frank 
and  pass  system.  We  probably  see  the  evils 
of  it  more  in  the  West  than  you  do  in  the  East 


"Out  here,  particularly  every  officer  in  the 
state,  from  governor  to  county  commissioner, 
is  absolutely  owned  and  controlled  by  cor- 
porations through  the  use  of  passes  and  franks. 

"I  believe  that  the  other  great  reforms  in 
legislation  for  the  railroads  and  corporations 
will  be  delayed  just  as  long  as  public  senti- 
ment permits  a  congressman  to  use  unlimited 
quantities  of  transportation,  express  franks, 
W.  U.  T.  franks,  and  other  similar  kinds  of 
bribery. 

"If  the  public  sentiment  could  be  so  edu- 
cated that  it  would  be  just  as  great  a  disgrace 
to  accept  a  thousand  dollars  in  value  for  rail- 
road transportation  as  it  would  be  to  accept 
a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  from  the  same  rail- 
road, we  would  have  a  cleaner  set  of  congress- 
men, and  the  other  reforms  proposed  would 
stand  a  greater  show  of  being  accomplished." 

This  letter,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  con- 
servative or  organization  Republican  editor, 
is  especially  valuable  as  indicating  that  at  last 
the  more  thoughtful  of  the  conservatives  in 
political  life,  who  are  not  corrupt  and  venal, 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  people  can  secure 
no  real  relief  from  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  the  public-service  corporations  so  long  as 
the  army  of  public  servants  hold  retainers  in 
the  form  of  frank  and  pass  bribes  from  the 
corporations  from  which  the  people  are  de- 
manding relief. 

But  tiie  evil  of  the  pass  system  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  public  servants.  Law- 
yers or  individuals  supposed  to  be  in  positions 
to  especially  benefit  the  railways  are  the  re- 
cipients of  railway  favors  for  which  the  public 
pays  in  higher  freight-rates  and  more  exorbit- 
ant fares  than  would  be  tolerated  if  a  large 
portion  of  the  traveling  public  did  not  travel 
on  passes.  We  were  calling  the  attention  of  a 
friend  to  the  above  letter  a  short  time  since, 
when  he  related  some  interesting  facts  that 
had  come  imder  his  personal  notice  in  southern 
niinois,  where  he  had  occasion  to  go  some 
months  ago  on  a  business  trip.  "My  attor- 
ney," he  said,  "related  to  me  that  he  had  re- 
cently had  his  pass  taken  up  by  the  Blinois 
Central  Railroad.  I  inquired  the  reason  for 
this,  and  he  replied  that  two  of  his  clients  had 
cases -for  damages  against  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  he,  as  an  honorable  lawyer,  de- 
fended the  cases  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in 
each  instance  securing  judgment  against  the 
road;  whereupon  the  railway  promptly  can- 
celled  his  free  pass.*' 
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Here  we  have  the  railways  attempting  in  an 
indirect  manner  to  bribe  lawyers  to  betray 
their  clients.  How  much  of  this  is  going  on 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell. 
Our  friend  who  related  this  incident  gave  us 
another  iUustration  bearing  on  the  free-pass 
bribery.  Another  lawyer  in  southern  IlUnois, 
who  has  several  times  been  a  county-attorney, 
stated  as  an  amusing  incident  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  was  traveling  on  a  well-known  rail- 
way line.  There  were  seventeen  passengers 
in  the  car,  all  of  whom  were  men.  It  seems 
that  there  was  no  ice-water  in  the  car,  and 
loud  were  the  complaints  on  all  sides.  When 
the  conductor  entered,  the  passengers,  feeling 
that  they  had  a  real  grievance,  appealed  to 
him  in  an  earnest  manner.  He  replied: 
"Grentlemen,  there  are  seventeen  persons  on 
this  train,  and  I  have  taken  up  but  two  fares. 
All  the  rest  of  you  are  traveling  on  passes. 
You  have  no  right  to  expect  the  road  to  furnish 
ice-water  and  free  transportation  as  well." 

These  cases  are  typical.  They  iUustrate 
a  far-reaching  system  by  which  the  railways, 
the  telegraph  monopoly  and  the  express  com- 
panies have  rendered  themselves  impregnable 
in  government  and  through  which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  place  the  people  at  their  com- 
plete mercy.  It  is  idle  to  expect  any  effective 
railway  legislation,  any  efficient  parcels-post, 
any  reasonable  telegraph  rates,  so  long  as  the 
pubh'c  servants  and  lawyers  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  betray  their  clients  are  permitted  to 
ride  at  the  expense  of  the  traveling  public. 
And,  as  an  express-agent  in  discussing  this 
question  with  us  some  time  since  and  referring 
to  the  fact  that  a  United  States  senator  said 
to  be  worth  four  million  dollars  each  year 
franked  or  dead-headed  large  quantities  of 
goods  from  his  palatial  home  by  the  seashore 
to  the  national  capital  and  from  the  capital 
back  to  his  home  through  the  express  com- 
panies, remarked,  "Who  pays  for  all  this? 
You  do,  I  do,  all  the  people  who  patronize 
the  express  companies.  The  companies 
themselves  are  not  going  to  lose,"  And  he 
added  significantly,  "It  is  well  to  have  a  friend 
at  court." 

Here  is  a  crying  evil  that  demands  persist- 
ent, earnest  and  unremitting  agitation  on  the 
part  of  every  honest  and  honorable  patriot. 
Bribery  by  franks  and  passes  must  cease  or 
the  condition  of  the  national  government  will 
grow  steadily  worse.  This  form  of  bribery 
is  probably  the  most  insidious,  the  most  de- 


moralizing, and  certainly  the  most  effective 
of  all  forms  of  bribery  now  in  general  practice. 
A  man  who  thus  accepts  a  bribe  should  be 
socially  ostracized,  and  every  elector  should 
'make  it  a  point  to  interrogate  all  officials  ask- 
ing for  support.  If  the  official  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  refuse  all  courtesies  from  rajlwa3rB 
and  other  public-service  companies,  he  should 
be  opposed  by  every  right-minded  patriot. 
The  time  has  come  when  no  man  loving  the 
nation  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  great  evil. 

Increased  Oost  of  Living. 

On  November  first,  according  to  Dun's 
"index  number"  of  commodity  prices  pro- 
portioned to  consumption,  the  steadily  ad- 
vancing price  of  things  required  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  life  reached  the  highest  point  in 
recent  years.  On  November  first,  1905,  the 
things  that  on  the  same  date  one  year  ago  cost 
$99,481,  cost  $103,858,  or  $4,422  above  the 
cost  for  the  same  articles  a  year  ago.  This 
increase,  which  is  chiefly  marked  in  food-stuffs, 
is  largely  due  to  the  steady  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  necessities  of  life  made  by  the 
giant  trusts  and  monopolies  which  have  been 
fostered  and  protected  by  legislation  and  which 
the  government  has  left  undisturbed,  notwith- 
standing their  rapacity.  Trusts  have  been 
formed  capitalized  for  millions  upon  miUicms 
of  dollars  more  than  what  represented  the 
tangible  value  of  the  holdings,  if  the  monopoly- 
rights  were  eliminated,  and  in  order  to  earn 
large  dividends  on  the  watered  stock  the  peo- 
ple have  been  robbed  on  every  hand. 
.  The  hour  is  approaching  when  the  millions 
will  end  this  cruel  tax  which  in  effect  is  usury 
exacted  by  an  irresponsible  class  from  the 
wealth-creators  of  the  land,  a  portion  of  which 
ill-gotten  gain  is  being  systematically  used  to 
maintain  corrupt  political  bosses,  controlled 
machines  and  the  hirelings  of  privilege  that 
are  entrenched  in  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


Oivic   Advance-Movement   in    Oolorado: 
The  First  Arena  Olub  of  Denver. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  the 
following  notice  of  the  formation  of  the  first 
Arena  Club  of  Denver  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Club: 

In  response  to  an  invitation  published  in 
the  November  Arena,  ten  persons  met  at  the 
office  of  J.  Warner  Mills,  in  the  Kittredge 
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Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  on  November 
21st,  to  form  an  Arena  Club.  Those  present 
were  W.  C.  Kingsley,  J.  M.  Clark,  John  H. 
Gabriel,  T.  B.  Stuart,  Mila  Tupper  Maynard, 
Lucy  J.  Harrington,  WiUiam  Bates,  Dr.  Mary 
£.  Bates,  J.  Warner  Mills  and  M.  Florence 
Johnson.  Many  others  would  have  been 
present  had  the  meeting  been  held  in  the  even- 
ing instead  of  during  business  hours. 

To  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  object  of 
the  Club,  an  article  entitled  '*  Centers  of  Light 
and  Leading"  from  the  September  Arena, 
and  a  portion  of  "Civic  Centers  for  Moral 
Progress"  from  the  November  Arena,  were 
read.  The  opinion  of  each  one  present  was 
asked  regarding  the  possibilities  of  an  Arena 
Club,  and  each  was  requested  to  suggest  the 
best  means  for  making  the  club  a  success. 
It  was  decided  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Arena  Club  shall  be  to  work  to  secure  direct- 
legislation  and  a  general  dvic  uplift  in  all 
governmental  affairs.  All  subjects  are  to  be 
discussed.  The  platform  is  to  be  absolutely 
free. 

J.  Warner  Mills  was  made  president.  Let- 
ters were  read  from  friends,  encouraging  the 
formation  of  the  club,  prophesying  its  use- 
fulness, and  regretting  the  inability  of  the 
writers  to  be  present.  The  following  short 
extracts  reveal  a  gratifying  interest  in  Arena 
Clubs. 

Etta  D.  Kelso,  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  writes: 
*'We  cannot  be  present  in  person,  but  in 
spirit  we  certainly  wiU  be  with  you,  and  wiU 
give  the  movement  the  uplift  of  our  thought 
then  and  thereafter. " 

M.  H.  Coffin,  Longmont,  Colo.:  "I  am 
especially  glad  that  you  are  to  form  an  Arena 
Club  in  Denver.  The  time  is  truly  most 
opportune." 

Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell,  Boulder,  Colo.: 
*'I  was  much  interested  to  see  your  caU  for 
an  Arena  Club.  Certainly  Colorado  needs 
stirring  up  to  a  better  realization  of  their  privi- 
leges and  duties." 

Leo  Vincent,  Boulder,  Colo.,  writes  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  which  would  require 
reading  in  fuU  to  be  appreciated. 

A.  M.  York,  78  Sherman  avenue,  Denver, 
Colo.:  "Will  you  please  enter  my  name  as  a 
member  of  the  Arena  Club  of  Colorado,  to 
be  organized  at  your  office  ?  " 

Joseph  Wolff,  Boulder.  Colo.:  "The  object 
of  this  letter  is  to  express  my  hearty  approval 
of  your  move  to  establish  an  Arena  Club  in 


Denver,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  instrumental 
in  staying  the  flood  of  unrighteousness  that 
now  threatens  to  engulf  all  that  the  friends  of 
progress  hold  dear.  ...  It  has  my  full  sym- 
pathy and  wiU  have  such  support  as  my  cir- 
cumstances will  allow  me  to  render." 

F.  £.  Ashbum,  Olathe,  Colo.:  "I  am  grati- 
fied to  note  the  proposed  formation  of  the 
Arena  Club  in  Denver.  These  *  Civic  Centers 
of  Moral  Progress  *  will  shine  out  as  beacon- 
lights  that  point  the  road  to  a  real  civiliza- 
tion— a  civilization  in  which  humanity  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  may  truly  live. 
...  I  wish  I  might  be  one  of  Denver's 
Arena  Club,  but  while  that  privilege  cannot 
be  mine  now,  yet  I  send  greetings  to  its 
every  member  and  my  best  wishes  for  its 
increased  success  till  the  cause  of  freedom 
has  been  triumphantly  won." 

T.  L3rtel,  Manzanola,  Colo.:  "I  have  been 
one  of  The  Arena  family  for  several  years 
and  most  certainly  desire  the  extension  of 
its  influence  and  the  fruition  of  its  hopes 
for  the  political  and  moral  regeneration  of 
our  people." 

F.  W.  £[raeger,  Durango,  Colo. :  "I  am  very 
glad  that  you  intend  organizing  the  first 
Arena  Club  in  our  state.  I  hope  it  will 
gather  in  many  of  the  good  people  of 
Denver,  and  that  many  more  clubs  wiU  be 
started.  It  may  be  possible  to  form  one  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  Great  work  is  being 
done  all  over  the  country  by  a  few  earnest, 
honest,  unselfish  men." 

It  was  voted  that  the  writers  of  these  letters 
be  made  honorary  members  of  the  Denver 
Arena  Club,  and  that  they  be  advised  to  start 
dubs  in  the  communities  in  which  they  re- 
side. 

Judge  Stuart  offered  the  use  of  his  spacious 
residence  as  a  regular  meeting-place  for  the 
Club.    The  Club  is  thus  assured  a  good  home. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mrs.  Mila  Tupper 
Majmard,  well  known  throughout  the  state 
and  nation  as  a  public  lecturer,  will  speak.  It 
is  expected  there  will  be  a  large  attendance, 
and  that  the  meeting  will  be  of  imusual  in- 
terest. A  fuU  report  will  be  sent  to  The 
Arena. 

Those  who  are  now  interested  in  the  Arena 
Club  are  requested  to  make  its  existence  known 
to  all  who  would  be  glad  to  help  in  this  work, 
and  invite  them  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
which  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  T.  B. 
Stuart,  1228  Sherman  avenue,  Denver.    The 
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next  meeting  will  be  held  on  December  5th, 
at  8  P.  M. 

The  Denver  New9^  of  November  22d,  gave 
the  following  notice  of  the  formation  of  the 

Club: 

* 

*'An  Arena  Club  was  organized  at  the  office 
of  J.  Warner  Mills  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
call  had  been  published  in  the  November 
Arena  and  letters  were  read  from  persons  all 
over  the  state  interested  in  the  proposed  or- 
ganization. Preliminary  to  organization  the 
Arena  article  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  was  read, 
suggesting  the  organization  of  '  centers  of  light 
and  leading.' 

"It  was  agreed  to  organize  and  Mr.  Mills 
was  chosen  president  and  Mrs.  M.  Florence 


Johnson  secretary.  Meetings  will  be  he! 
the  home  of  Judge  Stuart,  1228  Sherman 
nue,  beginning  Tuesday,  December  5tl: 
8  P.  M.,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 

*'Mrs.  Maynard  has  been  selected  as 
speaker  of  the  evening." 

In  a  personal  letter  just  received  from 
Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills,  he  says: 

''The  launching  of  the  Arena  Club  w 
success,  not  because  of  the  nimibers,  but 
cause  of  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  an 
the  large  nimiber  who  have  promised  t 
present  at  our  subsequent  meetings.  I  1 
received  a  large  nimiber  of  letters  from  va] 
parts  of  the  state,  all  of  which  speak  app 
ingly  of  the  Club  venture." 


THE  WORLD  BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS. 


The  Bnssian  Bevolution :  Some  Facts  and 

Le88on8.~Bii88ia  a8  an  Hi8toric 

Bulwark  of  De8poti8m. 

SINCE  the  middle  of  last  October  events 
in  Russia  of  the  gravest  significance,  not 
only  to  her  millions  but  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress  the  world  over,  have  transpired  with 
startling  rapidity.  Ever  since  the  great  revo- 
lutionary epoch  was  inaugurated  at  iLezing- 
ton,  from  which  democracy  came  forth  as  the 
handmaid  of  progress  and  the  apostle  of  jus- 
tice and  human  rights,  Russia  has  stood  as 
the  dead  wall  against  which  the  waves  of  free- 
dom fruitlessly  beat.  Aye,  more.  She  has 
not  only  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  people  to 
secure  a  voice  in  the  coundls  of  the  nation, 
but  she  has  been  the  Gibraltar  of  imperialism, 
despotism  and  reaction,  ever  aiding  as  she 
was  able  to  crush  the  onward  march  of  de- 
mocracy in  other  European  lands.  Without 
the  powerful  aid  of  the  Russian  autocracy  in 
crucial  ipoments  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
mocratizing of  western  Europe  might  be  al- 
most complete  to-day. 

BaB8ia'8  Bole  in  The  Latest  Beactionary 

Movements. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  new  commercial  feudal- 
ism in  America,  Germany  and  other  lands,  in 
which  a  small  dass  has  become  immensely 
powerful  through  vast  fortunes,  the  fruits  of 


privilege,  a  new  reactionary  and  anti-di 
cratic  factor  has  entered  the  ranks  of  impc 
ism  which,  imiting  with  the  autocratic, 
reaucratic  and  monarchal  elements,  has 
systematically  working  more  or  less  op 
against  the  fundamental  principles  w 
differentiate  democracy  from  class-rule. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  dedaratio 
war  between  Japan  and  Russia  the  more 
ceming  democratic  diplomats  had  ma 
with  increasing  apprehension  the  pemic 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  autoc 
and  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany  ag] 
everjrthing  that  favored  popular  rule  or 
mocracy.  Some  months  ago  one  of  the  ] 
ing  English  reviews  published  a  pape 
marked  ability  from  a  writer  intiinatelj 
quainted  with  the  contemporaneous  d 
matic  history  of  the  courts  of  St.  Peters 
and  Berlin.  This  contributor  dedared  tl 
systematic  campaign  of  reaction  was  l 
vigorously  carried  forward  by  the  Czar's 
emment  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ag 
democracy  and  all  liberal  tendendes  in 
emment,  not  only  in  London,  Paris  and  c 
European  capitals,  but  also  in  Washing 
and  that  large  sums  of  money  were  bdn^ 
pended  annually  in  furthering  in  every 
possible  the  reactionary  educational  campi 
The  distinguished  consideraton  shown 
the  Kaiser  to  the  great  capitalists  of  Gem 
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such  as  Herr  Krupp,  and  to  the  great  Wall- 
street  magnate,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  was 
merely  a  part  of  a  systematic  and  concerted 
effort  to  Imit  together  the  princes  of  privilege 
and  the  aristocracies  and  thrones  in  their  effort 
to  weaken  the  power  of  popular  government 
or  pure  democracy. 


Japan  Frustrates  The  Plans  of  The  Ozar 

and  The  Kaiser. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  Nicholas  and  William  confidently 
expected  that  Japan  would  be  crushed  and  the 
autocracy  would  be  more  firmly  established 
than  ever.  With  Russia's  prest^  increased, 
it  would  be  easy  to  rapidly  push  forward  the 
reactionary  movement.  Indeed,  so  confident 
was  the  Emperor  of  Grermany  of  the  outcome 
of  the  conflict  that  the  declarations  were  freely 
made  that  the  German  Emperor  contemplated 
the  securing  of  legislation  that  would  reduce 
the  Sociahst  representation  in  the  Reichstag 
to  an  insignificant  number,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Socialists  numbered  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  electorate  of  the 
empire. 

But  just  as  the  outlook  appeared  darkest 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  justice  and  democ- 
racy, a  change  occurred.  The  arms  of  Japan 
were  victorious  on  sea  and  land.  Russia  as  a 
naval  power  fell  to  an  insignificant  position, 
while  tiie  record  of  her  armies  was  a  record  of 
constant  defeats  and  retreats.  At  home  the 
despotism  of  Von  Plehve  and  Pobiedonostseff, 
sanctioned  by  the  Czar,  goaded  the  people  to 
desperation.  Von  Plehve  was  assassinated. 
Uprisings  and  strikes  occurred  in  various 
places,  only  to  be  ruthlessly  crushed.  Every 
noble  aspiration  of  the  people  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  that  f oimd 
public  expression,  was  summarily  dealt  with. 
The  flower  of  Russia's  students  and  many  of 
her  noblest  educators  who  advocated  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  right  of  association  were 
rewarded  with  prison  and  exile.  Pobiedonost- 
seff vigorously  opposed  the  proposition  to  al- 
low the  peasants  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write.  The  church  everywhere  fostered  re- 
ligious bigotry,  superstition,  fanaticism,  race 
hatred  and  imquestioning  reverence  for  the 
crown. 

Then  came  the  St.  Petersburg  strike  and 
that  fateful  Sunday  morning  a  year  ago  this 
month  when,  led  by  a  noble  priest,  men, 
women  and  children,  imarmed  and  cherishing 
the  long-fostered  belief  that  the  Czar  was  their 


Little  Father  who  loved  them,  marched  forth 
to  tell  him  the  story  of  their  misery  and  woe, 
to  show  him  that  they  were  starving  and  to 
plead  with  him  to  aid  them  in  their  distress. 
There  was  no  murder  in  their  hearts.  Instead 
there  was  the  age-long  veneration  for  the  di- 
vinely-appointed ruler.  Never  had  a  mon- 
arch a  more  splendid  opportunity  to  make  an 
immortal  name  and  to  win  the  love  and  devo- 
tion of  his  people  than  had  Nicholas  IE.  on 
that  Sunday  morning  when  the  starving  and 
trusting  poor  marched  forth  to  lay  the  burden 
of  their  woe  at  his  feet.  Had  the  Czar  met 
them  as  a  kind  and  beneficent  ruler,  with  words 
of  love  and  gentleness;  explained  to  them  the 
difficulties  and  exigencies  of  his  position  and 
that  of  the  nation ;  given  them  out  of  his  own 
great  abundance  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
wants;  promised  his  good  offices  to  adjust  the 
labor  difficulties;  and  then,  rising  to  the 
heights  of  great  statesmanship,  had  announced 
that  the  long  aspirations  and  yearnings  of  his 
people  would  be  answered,  as  it  was  his  pleas- 
ure to  give  them  a  constitution  and  guarantee 
to  all  the  right  of  free  speech,  a  free  press  and 
freedom  of  association,  and  that  he  would  ask 
their  own  representatives  to  help  him  in  wisely 
ruling  the  great  empire  and  promoting  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people, — 
we  say,  had  he  done  this,  he  would  at  one  step 
have  placed  himself  among  the  foremost  of 
the  world's  greatest  rulers;  he  would  have 
won  the  passionate  love  of  his  millions  and 
have  been  the  strongest  because  the  most  pop- 
uular  ruler  in  all  Europe.  But  instead  of  this, 
when  his  people  asked  for  bread  he  gave  them  ' 
bullets.  He  had  the  helpless,  imarmed  men, 
women  and  children  shot  down  in  cold  blood, 
and  thus  stepped  before  the  civilized  world 
branded  as  a  murderer,  a  despot  whose  hands 
were  crimson  with  the  blood  of  the  weak,  the 
unarmed  and  the  poor.  In  that  hour  he 
sounded  the  kneU  of  autocracy;  in  that  hour 
he  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  love 
of  the  people  and  the  throne.  Henceforth 
there  might  be  waiting  spells,  but  despotism 
from  the  autocracy  would  be  answered  by 
assassination.  Seigius  followed  Von  Plehve, 
and  every  tyrant  Uved  in  hourly  dread  of  a 
similar  fate.  The  war  dragged  to  a  close  and 
the  people  realized  the  importance  of  action. 
It  was  as  perilous  as  it  was  useless  to  petition. 
Their  hope  lay  in  another  direction. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  most  amazing  things 
happened  known  to  history — something  that 
evinced  a  master-mind  directing  millions  who 
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were  inspired  by  the  grim  determination  that 
lifts  brave  souls  to  the  peerage  of  heroes.  "  In 
one  week,"  to  use  the  graphic  language  of 
Jaakoff  Prelooker,  "practically  the  whole 
gigantic  empire  made  revolution  by  the  peace- 
ful means  of  a  general  labor,  educational  and 
professional  strike." 

Then  the  Czar  awoke  to  a  realization  of 
the  powerlessness  of  his  position.  His  sol- 
diers had  shown  in  the  field  how  weak  was  the 
strong  arm  of  autocracy.  The  credit  of  the 
nation  was  imperilled.  The  people  were  in 
revolt.  Something  had  to  be  done.  Every 
hour  brought  certain  doom  nearer  his  door. 
He  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  murder,  im- 
prison, persecute  or  exile  the  offenders,  for 
they  were  hundreds  of  thousands  strong.  He 
granted  a  constitution  when  it  was  already  too 
late  to  pass  from  despotism  to  constitutional 
government  without  the  shock  of  violence. 
But  it  is  a  very  important  and  noteworthy 
fact  that  almost  all  the  rioting  and  brutal  mas- 
sacres that  immediately  followed  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  Czar  were  the  work  of  the 
upholders  of  the  autocracy  or  the  indignant 
loyalists  and  reactionary  officers,  soldiers  and 
citizens  who  sought  to  vent  their  anger  at  the 
new  order  by  instigating  the  most  horrible 
massacres  of  the  most  defenceless  citizens  of 
Russia.  These  elements  took  advantage  of 
the  racial  hatred  that  the  church  had  so  long 
stimulated  among  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious against  tiie  Jews  and  wrought  the 
wretched  slaves  of  religious  bigotry  to  a  henzy 
of  savagery  that  brought  on  the  frightful  per- 
secutions and  murders  of  the  defenceless 
Hebrews. 

The  spirit  of  war,  murder  and  hate  begets 
hate  and  retaliation,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
strange  that  in  the  presence  of  the  massacres, 
with  no  strong  or  positive  stand  taken  by  the 
government  to  stop  the  outrages,  or  witii  no 
expressions  of  horror  emanating  from  the 
throne  in  regard  to  them,  the  distrust  felt  by 
the  revolutionary  element  of  the  population 
against  the  Czar  rapidly  grew.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  Czar  had  reserved  to  himself 
far  more  power  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
and  the  subsequent  liberal  steps  that  were 
taken  at  the  imperative  demand  of  the  aroused 
people  were  but  grudgingly  granted — granted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  rather  than  abate 
the  revolutionary  spirit  bom  of  generations  of 
the  most  cruel  and  dehumanizing  despotism. 

Whether  Russia  can  pass  to  constitutional 
government  without  a  general  empire-wide 


revolution  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  ans- 
wer, but  one  thmg  seems  assured:  the  nation 
is  now  too  thoroughly  aroused  to  ever  again 
submit  to  a  return  of  the  long  night  of  auto- 
cratic or  bureaucratic  despotism  from  which 
the  people  have  so  toilsomely  and  at  such 
frightful  cost  dragged  themselves.  No. 
There  may  be  temporary  reactionary  move- 
ments; there  may  be  brief  periods  of  despotic 
rule;  but  the  die  is  cast;  the  most  formidable 
bulwark  of  despotism  has  fallen,  and  democ- 
racy the  world  over  will  be  the  inmiense  gainer 
for  the  revolution  that  compelled  the  brutal 
and  despotic  government  to  bow  to  the  de- 
mands of  an  awakened  people. 

The  Practical   Besnlts  of  Governmental 
Insurance  in  Belgium. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  public  is 
obtaining  a  glimpse  through  the  insurance 
investigation  of  the  riot  of  corruption  that  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  our  three  great  metro- 
politan insurance  companies  for  many  years, 
and  when  the  people  are  seeing  just  how  the 
grafting  management  has  prostituted  the  po- 
litical machinery  of  New  York,  thereby  secur- 
ing control  of  the  people's  servants  through 
the  corrupt  use  of  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  safeguards  given  to  the  policy- 
holders, it  is  interesting  to  find  so  conservative 
a  capitalistic  organ  as  the  Boston  Transcrifi 
giving  much  space  to  an  extended  description 
of  the  actual  results  of  governmental  insurance 
as  administered  for  half  a  century  by  the 
Belgian  government.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  able  paper  which  appeared  in  the 
Transcript  of  November  eighteenth  will  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  men  and  women  who 
think  for  themselves  instead  of  taking  the 
opinions  of  those  who  hold  briefs  for  corporate 
wealth  and  privileged  interests. 

The  Belgian  government,  the  Transcrifi 
points  out,  "does  a  general  life-insurance  busi- 
ness, issuing  straight  life-poUcies  as  well  as 
term  or  endowment  policies.  It  goes  further 
and  contracts  to  pay  annuities  to  such  of  its 
citizens  as  desire  them.  This  life-insurance 
and  aimuity  business  is  grafted  upon  the  gov- 
ernmental postal  savings-bank  system.  Al- 
most identically  the  same  machinery  operates 
all  three.  Under  this  singular  financial  sys- 
tem the  poorest  individual  in  the  little  king- 
dom can  secure  a  moderate  life-insurance 
policy  or  aimuity  by  the  payment  of  trifling 
annual  premiums,  or  derive  interest  on  his 
small  deposits  in  the  postal  savings-bank." 
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"The  system,"  this  writer  continues,  "was 
adopted  to  encourage  national  thrift,  and  has 
fully  vindicated  its  purpose.  There  are  few 
or  no  beggars  in  Belgium.  It  works  smoothly 
and  is  apparently  without  a  flaw.  No  fiscal 
corruption  has  developed  in  connection  with 
the  system,  complex  and  peculiar  as  it  is.  It 
has  been  in  practice  upward  of  half  a  century. 
The  balance-sheet  of  the  Belgian  National 
Bank  on  December  31,  1903,  the  last  report 
within  reach,  showed  deposits  to  the  credit  of 
the  three  institutions  of  $45,992,768,  approxi- 
mately $7  a  head  of  the  tota^  population  of 
Belgium.   The  aggregate  is  much  greater  now. 

"The  most  important  branch,  of  course,  is 
the  postal  savings  system,  well  worth  a  study. 
Every  possible  facility  to  make  deposits  is 
afforded  the  public.  They  are  made  in  the 
post-offices  and  bank  agencies  in  sums  as  low 
as  twenty  cents.  More  than  $965  cannot  be 
deposited  in  any  period  of  two  weeks  without 
special  authorization.  The  interest-rate  is 
fixed  periodically  by  the  government.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  interest  is  added  to  the 
principal  and  begins  to  draw  interest  itself. 
Each  depositor  receives  a  bank-book  free  of 
diarge.  Special  adhesive  deposit-stamps  are 
used,  which  are  receipts  for  money  paid  in, 
and  are  pasted  in  this  bank-book.  In  it,  also, 
are  entered  calculations  of  interest,  and  all 
other  transactions  between  the  postal  savings- 
bank  and  the  depositor.  The  system  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  favor.  This  postal  savings 
system  is  no  new  thing.  It  has  been  greatly 
discussed  in  this  country  and  its  adoption 
urged  in  Congress. 

"The  Belgium  life  annuity  and  life  insur- 
ance adjuncts  are  something  unique.  Yet 
they  are  apparently  successfully  conducted 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  King  Leopold's 
subjects."  The  writer,  after  describing  the  in- 
surance system  in  detail,  observes  that  it  "is 
apparently  simple,  cheap  and  reliable  insur- 
ance. There  is  doubtless  a  small  profit  accru- 
ing to  the  government  for  doing  the  business, 
but  it  must  be  infinitesimal.  It  is  palpably 
arranged  in  the  interest  of  the  policy-holders, 
and  not  of  the  officials." 


Monicipal-Ownersliip  of  Street -Bailways 

in  Oermany:  A  Oonsenrative 

Educator's  Report. 

On  his  return  from  Germany  Professor 
L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Science 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  published 


in  Bradstreet's  the  result  of  his  careful  personal 
investigation  of  municipal-ownership  of  street- 
railways  in  Grermany.  The  testimony  of  this 
conservative  educator  in  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive Bradstreet*8  is  of  special  value  to  the  cause 
of  public-ownership,  as  it  goes  far  to  confirm 
the  contention  of  reformers  which  the  special- 
pleaders  for  public-service  corporations  have 
attacked.    Professor  Rowe  observes  that: 

"During  the  last  few  years  the  movement 
for  municipal-ownership  has  acquired  great 
headway  in  Grermany  through  the  municipali- 
zation of  the  street-railway  systems.  Within 
less  than  ten  years  some  thirty  municipalities 
have  acquired  title  to  their  street-railway  lines 
and  are  operating  them.  The  most  important 
developments  in  this  direction  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  four  years." 

The  Professor  found  that  the  cities  had  been 
led  to  take  over  the  street-car  ser\ice  largely 
because  of  "the  failure  of  private  corporations 
to  furnish  adequate  transportation  facilities.'* 
He  incidentally  emphasizes  a  fact  which  re- 
formers have  insisted  upon,  but  which  those 
who  hold  briefs  for  public-service  corporations 
systematically  ignore,  namely,  that  "no  city 
of  continental  Europe  enjoys  rapid  transit  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term  in 
the  United  States.  This  defect  cannot  be  laid 
to  the  door  of  municipal-ownership,  as  the 
conditions  are  the  same  whether  the  street- 
railways  are  under  private  or  public  control. 
The  real  cause  b  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
until  the  recent  extension  of  the  territorial 
area  of  Grerman  cities,  the  need  for  rapid 
transit  was  not  keenly  felt." 

One  of  the  most  important  achievements 
of  municipal-ownership.  Professor  Howe 
points  out,  "has  been  the  extension  of  street- 
railway  lines  into  the  outlying  districts,  thus 
relieving  the  congestion  of  the  densely-popu- 
lated central  districts.  The  readjustment  of 
fares,  with  a  view  to  favoring  the  migration 
of  the  working-classes  into  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts, is  another  of  the  important  services  of 
municipal  operation." 

On  the  subject  of  fares  our  author  observes: 

"The  fares  in  all  German  cities  are  consid- 
erably lower  than  in  the  United  States  for  short 
rides  ranging  from  one  to  one-and-a-half 
miles.  Two  and  one-half  cents  pays  for  a 
ride  of  one  and  one-fifth  miles  and  for  one 
transfer.  Monthly  conunutation  tickets  over 
one-mile  sections  of  the  road  are  sold  for  $1.50, 
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mud  trftt  tlie  endie  sntem  for  $8.25.  In 
Nttfnberg  a  unifonn  fare  of  2^  omts  o^er  tlie 
entire  mmtein  has  been  intzoduoed.*' 

r>n  the  subject  of  low  iaies  in  tlie  CM  Worid 
Piv/f<AVir  R/jwe  makes  some  pertinent  ob- 
•ervati'iriA  Mtriking  at  the  verr  heart  of  the 
qij«iiftir/ri,  when  he  shows  that  the  high  fares 
with  ijs  an:  necessitated  bj  the  stock-watering 
or  inflatA'J  capitalization  of  our  corporations. 

**\i  we  inquire  into  the  reasons/*  he  savs, 
**  why  Geni oin  citicrs  are  able  to  offer  relativelj 
!//»'  iikf*^,  and  still  derive  a  profit  from  opera- 
tion, w«;  find  t^je  caaw  Up  Ijc  the  rflativelv  low 
fixe^i  cljargv^s  of  the  German  street-railwav 
Uf:0:0Mti\M.  Hie  capitalization  per  mile  of 
tra/:k  'A  tlie  German  municipal-lines  ranges 
ifiMfu  W^f^fJ  in  Munich  ti^>  $54,138  in  Xiim- 
fj^rg.  Kven  this  capitalization  has  been 
largvrly  Irnrtauitrd  by  the  large  indemnities 
]nu*i  Uf  private;  companies  for  unexpired  fran- 
chine*!.  \Vli«n  we  comfiare  this  capitalization 
with  the  $3^9,542  fier  mile  of  track  of  the  New 
York  iMirfa/A-railways  and  tlie  $105,085  of 
tii^  f'hiladelphia  system,  the  difference  is 
rea/Jily  apf/arent," 

He  h\%/9m%  that  though  the  finandal  results 
tiave  Ijeen  at  the  outset  disappointing,  largely 
berauM;  of  "t}ie  heavy  pa3rments  which  the 
dtieti  were  r:'inif jelled  to  make  to  the  com- 
f/anie*  a*  inrJemnity  for  their  unexpired  fran- 
chi*eti,"  tlie  results  even  in  this  particular  are 
full  '/f  f#rriiiiiffe,  liis  inclusions  are  thus 
umnnut/ti  up: 

"Munirrifial-rjwnenihip  and  operation  of 
street-railways  in  Gennany  were  begim  under 
th«  ni'Mt  trying  o^mditions.  The  cities,  im- 
ttit9iilMUi\y  after  purchasing  the  lines,  were 
oriffifielle«l  U>  make  large  expenditures  for 
elf^irical  <'^{uipment,  and,  to  aild  to  the  diffi- 
cultii'M,  the  change  was  made  during  a  period 
iff  industrial  depression  which  seriously  af- 
fM:U'i\  the  traffic.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  cities  which  have 
emimrked  ii|Kin  this  jK>licy  are  running  the 
lines  at  a  considerable  prrjfit  and  are  gradually 
intrtNlunng  a  fKiliciy  which  is  fostering  the 
SfN'iiil  welfiin;  of  tlie  community,  as  well  as  the 
financiuJ  inlf^nrsts  of  tlie  city  treasury.*' 

'Hiese  fronclusions  of  one  of  the  leading 
CTHimirvative  authorities  in  f)olitical  economy, 
after  a  careful  investigation  and  given  to  the 
public  ill  one  of  the  great  capitalistic  journals, 
iniuit  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  to  those 


who  betiere  in  pablioowucialup  and  operatioD 
of  public  utilities  for  the  benefit  of  all  die  peo- 
ple, instead  of  priTBte-ownenhip  and  open 
tion  for  tbe  enormous  eniiclunent  of  the  few 
at  the  expcDx  of  the  milKona  and  also  at  the 
expense  of  civic  hooestr. 

A  Ckrman  Citr  Wliara  M unieipal-Owiiar- 
ship  ia  ia  Full  Flower. 

A  coRREapoN'DEsrr  wishes  to  know  if  anj 
city  of  continental  Europe  has  carried  muni^ 
ipal-ownership  so  far  as  have  Glasgow  and 
some  other  British  municipalities.  An  an- 
swer to  this  question  has  recently  been  given 
by  United  States  Consul  liefeld,  of  Freibuig. 

German V.    This  citw  it  is  true,  is  verv  smtD 

•  •  • 

when  compared  with  the  second  citr  of  Greit 
Britain,  it  having  but  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitants, but  Glasgow  and  Freibuig  taken 
together  furnish  admirable  examples  of  how 
municipalities,  both  great  and  small,  can  be 
governed  honestly,  economically  and  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  people,  when  once  the 
public-senice  companies,  which  are  ever  the 
fountain-head  of  municipal  and  state  cor- 
ruption, as  they  are  the  mainstay  of  corrupt 
bosses  and  party-machines,  are  no  longer  a 
polluting  influence  in  a  municipality. 

In  Freiburg,  as  in  Glasgow,  the  naunidptl 
utilities  are  operated  with  a  view  to  lessening 
the  cost  and  in  other  ways  benefitting  the  citi- 
zens, rather  than  with  the  object  of  merefy 
making  money;  yet  the  showing,  even  from 
the  latter  \'iew-point,  in  the  German  munici- 
pality as  in  Glasgow  is  creditable.  In  Frei- 
burg, according  to  our  consul,  the  street-can. 
the  gas,  the  electric-light,  the  water,  the  thea- 
ter, the  slaughter-house,  the  pawn-shop,  the 
cemetery,  the  savings-bank  and  the  schools 
are  operated  by  the  dty,  which  indeed  also 
controls  a  daily  paper,  vineyards  and  build- 
ing-lots. Last  year  the  dty  treasuiy  realised, 
after  all  expenses  had  been  paid,  $8,478  from 
the  electric-plant;  93,581  from  the  gas;  $18,- 
440  from  the  cemetery;  $££1  from  the  munici- 
pal pawn-shop;  $65,892  rental  from  buildings 
owned  by  the  city;  $71,815  from  the  water 
department;  and  $4,211  from  the  slau^ter- 
house. 

Many  of  the  things  operated  by  the  munici- 
pality are  primarily  for  the  benefit,  protection, 
education  or  development  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  pawn-shop,  for  example,  is  operated  so 
as  to  accommodate  those  who  need  loans  and 
who  would  otherwise  become  victims  of  ex- 
tortioners.   Another  institution  for  the  benefit 
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>nvenience  of  the  citizens,  and  especially 

le  poorer  members  of  society,  is  tlie  peo- 

kitchen.    Here  good  food  is  served  at 

reasonable  prices.    The  receipts  from 

kitchen  last  year  amounted  to  $27,806. 

city  savings-bank  is  also  another  valuable 

tution,  being  perfectly  safe  and  tending 

timulate  thrift.    The  municipal  theater 

garded  by  the  citizens  as  almost  as  im- 

mt  an  educational  institution  as  the  city 

ols.    Therefore  the  city  each  year  con- 

ites    liberally    toward    its    maintenance. 

year  the  outlay  for  the  theater  was  $89,- 

Of  this  amount  the  city  paid  $32,606. 
be  mimicipal  theater  is  an  institution  that 
[ally  merits  the  attention  of  our  people, 
believe  Richard  Wagner  was  right  in  his 
sntion  that  so  long  as  the  theater  was  de- 
lent  on  the  money-mad  speculators;  so 
as  the  box-office  was  the  chief  concern  of 
i  who  gave  the  public  their  amusements, 
t  would  be  no  really  great  dramatic  art 
theater  that  would  be  a  powerful  educator 
le  people.  By  the  municipality  giving  a 
idy  to  the  municipal  theater  the  best  of 
3  can  be  produced  and  at  prices  not  so 
bitant  as  ta  render  them  prohibitive  to 
»le  of  limited  means. 


Oity  of   Berlin  Votes  to  Build  and 
Operate  a  Subway. 

HE  ELECTORATE  of  Berlin  recently  voted 
large  majority  in  favor  of  the  construction 
operation  of  a  subway  for  the  benefit  and 
enience  of  the  citizens.  It  is  well  to  note 
Pact  that  the  citizens  were  not  so  indifiPer- 
X)  their  interests  or  as  easily  duped  by  the 

advocates  of  public-service  corporations 
0  vote  to  give  this  inmiensely  valuable 
chise  to  the  individual  capitalists,  such  as 
Morgans,  the  Belmonts  and  the  Ryans  with 
vho  are  annually  diverting  into  their  own 
:ets  millions  upon  millions  of  money  that 
Id  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  cheaper 
better  service  and  in  reduced  taxation 
iT   municipal-ownership    and    operation. 

The  citizens  of  Grerman  municipalities 
ot  propose  to  have  their  city  governments 
upted  by  the  wealth  of  public-service 
orations  and  their  lawyers,  as  our  munici- 
govemments  have  been  debauched  by 
3  enemies  of  the  people  and  of  popular 
They  know  that  if  corruption  occurs 
ublic  management  it  will  be  quickly  rem- 
i  and  the  guilty  punished  so  long  as  the 
doers  have  not  behind  them  the  great  and 


powerful  corporations  that  can  afford  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  betrayal  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  guilty  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  bring  them 
to  justice. 

Germany  tentatively  tried  governmental 
ownership  of  railways,  and  after  full  and  fair 
trial  with  about  one-half  the  roads  under  gov- 
ernment-ownership and  one-half  under  pri- 
vate-ownership, the  state  found  that  the  pub- 
lic-owned and  operated  roads  were  far  more 
satisfactory  and  profitable,  after  which  she 
took  over  the  five  great  lines  that  remained 
under  private  control. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  cities  of  Germany 
have  been  taking  over  the  street-car  service, 
with  the  result  that  the  service  has  been  im- 
mensely improved  and  the  roads  are  making 
a  better  and  better  showing,  the  only  serious 
drawback  having  been  the  high  prices  which 
in  some  instances  the  municipalities  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  unexpired  franchises. 
These  facts  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 

It  matters  not  whether  it  be  in  England  or 
in  New  Zealand,  in  Grermany  or  in  Scotland, 
everywhere  where  public-ownership  has  been 
fairly  tried,  the  people  have  been  the  great 
gainers  and  corruption  in  government  has 
been  rapidly  abated. 


Reactionary  Usurpation  in  Norway. 

The  befubal  of  the  members  of  the  Nor- 
wegian parliament  to  grant  the  electorate  the 
opportunity  of  voting  on  whether  Norway 
should  become  a  republic  or  be  governed  by 
a  king,  was  a  shameful  abuse  of  power,  re- 
flecting the  old  monarchal  spirit  wholly  in- 
imical to  free  institutions  or  the  principles  of 
democracy.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  treason 
against  popular  government  that  branded  the 
members  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  as 
traitors  to  their  electorate  and  their  nation. 
It  is  said  that  the  thrones  of  Europe  and  the 
conmiercial  interests  of  Norway  influenced 
the  l^islators  in  their  decision  against  allow- 
ing the  people  to  select  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  right  had  outside  interests 
or  the  little  coterie  of  conmiercial  leaders  that 
is  always  governed  by  selfish  interests,  to  over- 
ride the  inherent  rights  of  the  people  ? 

This  crime  against  Norway  and  against 
democracy  should  serve  to  further  awaken 
our  people  to  the  peril  of  the  influence  of  sordid 
commercialism  which  upholds  the  reactionary 
pditical  bosses  in  our  midst.    But  for  this 
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selfish  and  anti-republican  influence,  seeking 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  basic  principles 
on  which  free  institutions  rest,  our  nation 
would  not  to-day  be  cursed  with  bosses,  nor 
would  the  wishes  of  the  people  be  systematic- 
ally slighted  by  such  reactionary  representa- 
tives of  privileged  interests  as  Senators  Lodge, 
Aldrich,  Piatt,  Dry  den »  Spooner,  Elkins, 
Gorman  and  Penrose.  The  great  moral 
awakening  that  is  now  becoming  so  marked 
in  our  land  must  hew  to  the  line  of  funda- 
mental democracy  and  keep  in  mind  at  all 
times  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  hour  is 
for  the  people  to  compel  their  servants  to  sub- 
mit their  legislation  to  the  electorate  when 
such  demand  is  made.  Otherwise  our  re- 
publican government  wiU  become  more  and 
more  a  farce,  a  government  of  corrupt  wealth 
through  the  political  boss  and  the  controlled 
machine,  for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  few. 
When  the  people  of  Norway  had  a  referen- 
dum on  whether  or  not  they  would  accept 
Prince  Charles  as  their  monarch,  and  he  was 
voted  for,  the  reactionary  press  all  over  the 
country  hailed  the  fact  as  the  decision  of  the 
electorate  in  favor  of  monarchy  instead  of 
republicanism,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
people  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  vote 
directly  on  that  question. 


Prime  Minister  Fejerrary's  Liberal  Pro- 

gramme. 

At  the  present  writing  a  very  interesting 
and  somewhat  anomalous  condition  is  pre- 
sented by  the  leading  governmental  factions 
in  Hungarian  politics.  For  some  time  a  ma- 
jority party  has  been  formed  through  a  coali- 
tion of  two  parties  that  are  opposed  to  the 
conservatives  but  which  have  little  in  common. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  their  distrust  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  a  cabinet.  Thus  the 
governmental  business  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  King  of  Hungary,  has  at  last  ap- 
pointed a  cabinet  satisfactory  to  himself  but 
not  agreeable  to  the  parliament.  Realizing 
that  in  all  probability  the  parliament  would 
promptly  overthrow  the  new  ministry  by  pass- 
ing a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  king  pro- 
rogued parliament  for  two  months.  The 
prime  minister.  Baron  Fejervary,  then  came 
forward  with  a  radical  programme  among  the 
principal  demands  of  which  are:  universal 
suffrage  with  secret  and  direct  ballot;  com- 
pulsory free  education;  the  granting  of  small 
farm-holdings  to  farmers;   compulsory  insur- 


ance for  workingmen;  tariff  and  taxation  re- 
forms. Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  magnificent  liberal  programme  will  be 
accepted  by  the  powerful  Magyars  who  domi- 
nate the  so-called  liberal  opposition.  They 
represent  the  richest  and  most  scholarly  ele- 
ment in  the  kingdom,  but  they  have  too  long 
enjoyed  absolute  political  control  to  desire 
the  extension  of  suffrage,  as  that  might  threat- 
en their  future  domination.  But  when  once 
such  a  programme  is  promulgated,  and  es- 
pecially when  it  emenates  from  the  throne,  its 
ultimate  acceptance  is  inevitable,  and  such 
acceptation  will  mean  another  substantia] 
democratic  stride  among  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World. 


International   Peace  Propaganda  of   So- 
cialists Creating  Alarm  in  Reac- 
tionary Oircles. 

For  years  men  have  preached  and  prayed 
for  the  advent  of  universal  peace.  It  hks  been 
claimed  to  be  the  special  mission  of  the  church 
as  the  representative  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  actively  strive  to  bring  about  such  a  con- 
dition that  war  would  be  impossible.  But 
after  two  thousand  years  the  great  Christian 
lands  of  the  earth  are  becoming  more  and  more 
great  armed  camps.  Most  of  the  time  some 
of  the  great  nations  are  at  the  throat  of  other 
nations  or  are  vigorously  engaged  in  subju- 
gating the  small  peoples. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  have  arisen 
a  number  of  noble  writers  of  marked  ability, 
not  only  among  the  essa3rists  and  moral  leaders 
but  also  among  the  great  writers  of  fiction — 
such  men  as  Tolstoi  and  Zola — who  have 
wrought  a  tremendous  work  in  impressing  on 
the  conscience  of  the  thoughtful  the  inherent 
criminality  as  well  as  the  frightful  wasteful- 
ness of  war.  Bloch  probably  more  than  all 
other  writers  has  shown  the  economic  waste 
incident  to  militarism,  while  a  number  of  edi- 
tors under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Stead,  and  not  a  few 
able  clergymen  have  assailed  the  war-spiiit 
from  the  view-point  of  morality  and  religion. 
But  it  has  remained  for  the  Social  Democrats 
of  Europe  everywhere  to  put  forth  an  active 
educational  peace  propaganda  that  has  startled 
every  monarch,  every  beneficiary  of  privilege 
or  class-rule,  and  every  reactionary  in  politics, 
religion  and  business  life  who  is  at  heart  a  foe 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
enemy  of  democracy,  whose  ideal  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  Liberty,  Justice  and  Fratemitj. 

The  Socialists  hold  that  all  men  are  bro- 
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s  and  that  war  is  inherently  criminal. 
7  urge  that  the  killing  of  men,  disguise  it 
ou  may,  is  murder.  They  insist  that  "the 
mous  waste  of  money  involved  in  a  mili- 
budget"  represents  a  criminal  waste 
::h  if  applied  to  popular  education  of  the 
tig  and  the  furtherance  of  just  conditions 
reby  eveiy  man  might  have  an  opportu- 
to  labor  and  be  protected  in  the  realiza- 
of  what  he  earned,  would  soon  change 
face  of  society  and  do  much  toward  trans- 
ling  the  social  hell  of  to-day  into  a  fra- 
al  heaven.  They  are  educating  the  masses 
^ery  land  to  wage  a  ceaseless  war  on  war. 
ently  the  great  French  Socialist  statesman, 
r^,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Limoges, 
idalized  the  representatives  of  the  old 
T  by  making  the  following  clear-cut  state- 
t  in  favor  of  pacifism : 

The  duty  of  Socialists,  as  soon  as  danger 
war  appears,  is  very  plain.  The  Inter- 
onal  Labor  Association  stands  before 
ything  else  for  a  permanent  and  universal 
>aganda  of  peace.  When  ambition  or 
re  of  conquest  arises  in  the  State  and  sug- 
s  the  probability  or  possibility  of  war,  the 
mational  proletariat  must  rise  as  one  man 
make  it  plain  to  the  Government  of  a 
tahstic  State  that  the  laboring  men  will 
5  no  slaughter." 

his  peace  propaganda  is  being  aggressively 
ied  forward  in  France,  German v  and  else- 
re  where  the  Socialists  are  growing  in 
ibers  and  power,  much  to  the  alarm  and 
gnation  of  the  thrones  and  the  church, 
taly  the  Osservatore  Romano^  the  organ  of 
V^atican,  censures  the  state  for  not  suppress- 
the  Socialist  associations.  It  is  greatly 
ated  over  the  fact  that  there  is  an  inter- 
Dnal  anti-military  association  in  full  oper- 
n  and  that  its  agents  carry  on  a  diligent 
>aganda  by  interviewing  and  disseminating 
ature  in  inns  and  cafis  frequented  by  the 
iers.  Indeed,  the  position  taken  by  this 
,t  organ  of  the  Vatican  in  its  attack  on  the 
mational  anti-military  Socialistic  organi- 
>n  sounds  startHngly  like  the  denuncia- 
3  of  the  old  pagan  officials  of  the  early 
Istians,  whose  teachings  in  regard  to  war 
^  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Sodal- 
both  holding  that  men  were  brothers  and 
as  such  they  should  love  one  another  and 
kill  each  other  simply  because  a  national 
ddary  separated  or  because  some  monarch 
official  class  chose  to  throw  himdreds  of 


thousands  of  men  at  each  other,  regardless  of 
the  lives  slaughtered  and  the  misery,  starvation, 
wretchedness  and  crime  that  inevitably  follow 
in  the  trail  of  war. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
Eugene  Tavenuer,  a  doughty  defender  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  reactionary  ideals,  be- 
wails the  fact  that  the  free-school  teachers  of 
France  are  everywhere  teaching  the  criminality 
of  war.  According  to  this  writer  one  of  the 
worst  results  of  the  banishment  of  religion 
from  the  public-schools  is  found  in  the  attitude 
of  the  teachers  in  emphasizing  the  criminality 
of  war.  In  referring  to  the  educational  con- 
ventions being  held  in  France  he  sajs: 

"In  the  congresses  organized  by  the  Radi- 
cals, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Socialists,  it 
has  become  customary  to  hear  teachers  speak- 
ing against  the  military  profession,  and  against 
the  old  idea  of  patriotism,  which  in  its  turn  is 
treated  as  a  superstition  like  the  Christian 
faith.  The  belittling  of  one's  country  and  of 
the  army  is  a  corollary,  in  fact,  of  the  con- 
temptuous hatred  for  religion  testified  by 
Radicalism." 

This  writer,  who  seems  to  think  that  the 
function  of  the  church  is  to  foster  the  war- 
spirit,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  spirit 
of  hate  and  murder,  b  greatly  exercised  over 
the  attitude  of  the  eminent  educational  leader 
and  official,  M.  Payot,  because  the  latter  holds 
that  war  wiU  not  bear  investigation,  that  its 
fruits  are  found  in  "excessive  labor,  poverty 
with  its  attendant  train  of  vices,  tuberculosis, 
misery  of  every  description."  "Fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  teachers,"  says  M.  Taver- 
nier,  "in  primary  schools,  male  and  female, 
read  out  similar  lessons  almost  every  week, 
and  repeat  them  to  those  around  them." 

M.  Tavemier*s  denunciation  of  Socialism 
and  radicalism  on  the  ground  of  their  teaching 
that  all  men  are  brothers  and  that  war  is  crim- 
inal, and  in  seeking  to  make  war  impossible 
by  educating  the  masses  to  refuse  to  kill  one 
another  at  the  behest  of  those  who  take  no 
personal  risks,  will  not  appeal  to  true  Chris- 
tians or  to  men  who  are  sufficiently  civilized 
to  see  the  enormity  and  criminality  of  war — 
an  evil  about  which  the  church,  if  it  retained 
even  a  faint  appreciation  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  must  necessarily 
condemn.  On  this  point  at  least  the  Social- 
ists are  in  as  perfect  accord  with  the  teachings 
of  Christ  as  are  the  Oseervatore  Romano  and 
M.  Tavemier  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
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ancient  Rome,  when  it  indicted  the  Christians 
for  their  refusal  to  fight. 


The  New  Liberal  Party  in  New  Zealand. 

A  POWERFUL  opposition  party  is  one  of  the 
surest  saf^uards  of  popular  rights.  All 
political  parties,  if  they  become  strongly  en- 
trenched in  power  and  are  conscious  that  they 
have  an  overwhelming  majority  behind  them, 
become  in  time  autocratic  and  less  alive  to  the 
basic  demands  of  democracy  than  is  safe  for 
the  people,  when,  indeed,  the  dominant  or- 
ganization does  not  become  the  tool  of  privi- 
leged interests  which  under  the  honorable 
robings  of  a  once  great  moral  party  secure 
selfish  measures  and  legislation  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

New  Zealand  imder  the  leadership  of  Pre- 
mier Richard  J.  Seddon  has  made  one  of  the 
most  glorious  records  as  an  experiment  in 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  known  to  history.  The  great 
advance  steps  taken  under  the  statesmanship 
of  such  men  as  Ballance  and  Seddon  and  their 
able  co-laborers  met  with  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  people.  There  is  therefore 
no  danger  of  any  serious  backward  step  in  the 
government  of  Uiis  New  England  of  the  south- 
em  seas.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  the 
strength  and  popularity  of  the  government 
with  the  people  has  bred  at  last,  according  to 
the  views  of  many  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  spirit  of  autocracy  and  an  indiffer- 
ence in  administrative  matters  that  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  highest  interests  of  a  free  and  pro- 
gressive state.  The  government  has  also  been 
slow  to  encourage  some  important  democratic 
safeguards,  such  as  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  right  of  recall.  True,  so  long  as  the  public 
servants  are  as  responsive  to  the  wiU  of  the 
people  as  have  been  the  governments  of  Pre- 
mier Seddon  and  his  predecessors  there  is  no 
genera]  demand  for  these  measures,  for  their 
need  is  not  reahzed  by  the  masses.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  if  the  nation  was  under  a 
reactionary  administration  as  unresponsive 
to  public  demands  as  is  our  Senate  and  as  are 
our  municipal  and  state  governments  in  many 
cities  and  commonwealths,  the  people  would 
be  as  powerless  as  are  our  own  citizens  since 
Wall-street  high  financiers  and  privileged  in- 
terests have  gained  control  of  party-machines. 
This  danger  is  recognized  by  some  of  the  most 
far-seeing  statesmen  of  New  Zealand,  though 
the  government  seems  blind  to  its  importance* 
Hence  the  rise  of  an  active  opposition  to  the 


govenmient,  which  is  in  many  respects  more 
liberal  and  progressive  than  the  great  liberal 
premier  who  placed  the  commonwealth  in 
the  van  of  progressive  democratic  states. 

Among  those  actively  opposed  to  the  slug- 
gishness into  which  Uie  government  seems 
to  have  fallen,  and  whose  opposition  is  not  so 
much  against  the  legislation  as  the  methods 
of  administration  of  Mr.  Seddon 's  government, 
is  the  new  Liberal  party  in  which  are  foimd 
four  members  whose  strength,  vigor  and  ag- 
gressive activity  have  already  made  them  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Messrs.  Bradford, 
Fisher,  Laurenson,  and  Taylor  are  already 
known  as  the  "Fighting  Four,'*  and  in  battling 
for  uncompromising  honesty  and  integrity  in 
all  administrative  departments  are  serving  a 
useful  purpose. 

There  is  in  New  Zealand  no  corrupt  political 
machine  dominated  by  privileged  interests; 
no  powerful  public-service  corporations  de- 
bauching the  people's  servants  and  exerting  a 
baleful  influence  on  the  press;  no  plutocracy 
governing  through  political  machines  or  widi 
powerful  representatives  enjoying  such  inti- 
mate social  and  business  relations  with  the 
master-spirits  in  government  that  the  interests 
of  the  masses  are  sacrificed  or  slighted  on  every 
hand.  But  there  is  nevertheless  the  need 
there,  as  everywhere  in  a  democracy,  of  a 
healthy  and  vigilant  opposition  to  compel  the 
dominant  party  to  live  up  to  its  best  ideals  and 
to  continue  to  be  progressive.  Thus  we  re- 
joice to  see  a  strong  young  opposition  party 
arising  in  NeV  Zealand  and  we  venture  tlMS 
hope  that  the  next  great  battle  in  this  conunon- 
weiedth  under  the  Southern  Cross  will  be  fought 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Given 
these  things  in  New  Zealand  in  as  effective  a 
form  as  in  Switzerland,  and  the  position  of 
this  commonwealth  will  be  preeminent  as  the 
most  truly  democratic  and  progressive  state 
in  the  civilized  world. 


Government-Owned  Railways  of  Aoatralia 

Tield  Millions  to  The  PubUc 

Treasury. 

CoNSUirGENERAL  Bray  recently  forwarded 
from  Australia  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  a  report  of  the  government- 
owned  and  operated  railways  of  Australia,  in 
which  he  shows  from  the  official  figures  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  state  roads  for  the  last 
two  years  were  as  follows :  For  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1904,  $19,761,646;  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1905,  $22,745,508. 
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These  official  figures  cannot  fail  to  depress 
the  magnates  of  the  American  railway  sys- 
tems who  are  not  only  plundering  the  people 
but  are  debauching  the  public  servants,  ele- 
vating to  positions  of  power  and  mastership 
political  servants  and  bosses  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  fight  all  efforts  looking  toward  the 
nation  securing  the  enjoyment  and  benefits 
of  the  enormous  earnings  of  its  public  utihties. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  show  thought- 
ful people  that  in  the  New  England  of  the 
southern  seas  as  well  as  in  the  old  civilizations 
of  Europe,  wherever  the  people  take  over  and 
operate  their  utilities,  they  not  only  enjoy  the 
enormous  revenue  realized  but  they  are  able 
to  break  the  backbone  of  political  corruption, 
despotism  and  reaction  rendered  possible  by 
the  presence  of  irresponsible  cor^rations 
elevating  to  the  most  powerful  positions  in 
government  the  tools  of  corporate  wealth  and 
driving  into  defeat  and  obscurity  true  and 
loyal  patriots  who  cannot  be  bought  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  people  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  privileged  few.  The  great  public- 
service  companies  will  fill  the  government 
with  their  tools  and  the  real  enemies  of  the 
people  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  reap  the 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  that 
should  go  into  the  municipal,  state  and  na- 
tional treasuries  or  be  enjoyed  by  the  people 
in  better  service  and  lower  rates. 

Once  take  away  the  motive  and  power  for 
corrupting  government  and  defeating  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  the  bosses  ,will  give  place 
to  statesmen  and  democracy  will  reassert  itself. 


Helping  The  Wealth-Oreators  to  Secnre 

Homes. 

No  GOVERNMENT  on  earth  has  striven  more 
intelligently  or  systematically  to  foster  home- 
building  among  the  people  than  New  Zealand. 
This  is  one  reason  for  the  great  popularity  and 
success  of  the  government  with  the  people. 
Ever  since  the  Liberal  administration  has  been 
in  power,  in  all  land  legislation  the  important 
fact  ever  kept  in  view  has  been  the  saving  or 
reclamation  of  the  land  so  it  may  be  used  for 
the  actual  home-builders.  The  state-owned 
railways,  by  furnishing  tickets  at  nominal 
prices  for  workers  and  school-children  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  toilers  and  their  fami- 
lies to  own  homes  far  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  their  places  of  work  and  yet  permit 
these  toilers  to  attend  to  their  daily  duties  in 
the  cities  and  their  children  to  enjoy  the  best 
school  privileges  with  little  or  no  greater  ex- 


pense than  if  they  lived  in  the  congested  cen- 
ters. 

The  state  has  also  given  the  workers  who 
wish  to  become  home-builders  land  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  and  has  at  times  ad- 
vanced money  to  aid  in  building  these  homes. 
Still,  rents  have  been  high  in  some  cities,  es- 
pecially in  Wellington,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  that  part  of  the  earnings  of 
many  thousands  that  should  have  gone  into 
improving  homes  has  been  eaten  up  each 
month  by  rents.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the 
government  now  proposes  to  build  cottages 
on  attractive  plots  of  land.  The  whole  cost 
when  completed  wiU  be  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  for  each.  Thus  attractive  little  homes 
will  be  offered  to  the  workers,  who  can  buy 
them  outright,  or  buy  them  and  pay  on  in- 
stalments, the  time  for  payment  extending 
over  a  number  of  years;  or  they  may  rent 
them  for  a  certain  period  and  have  the  option 
of  buying  them  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease. 

In  thus  fostering  the  home-building  spirit 
the  people's  servants  of  New  Zealand  evince 
the  wisest  statesmanship.  A  nation  where 
popular  government  obtains  has  little  to  fear 
if  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  have  homes 
of  their  own.  The  home-builders  are  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
from  these  free  firesides  will  come  strong,  true 
manhood  and  womanhood,  where  the  heart 
and  the  brain  are  alike  alive  and  iUumined 
and  where  the  passion  for  knowledge  is  only 
second  to  the  passion  for  justice. 


Cardinal    Moran's    Advocacy    of  Social 
Reform  in  Australia. 

In  America  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  have  evinced  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  a 
cooperative  commonwealth.  In  many  in- 
stances, indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  religious 
leaders  has  been  distinctly  reactionary  in 
spirit.  Not  so  in  Australia.  Here  the  head 
of  the  Roman  church  has  avowed  himself  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  progressive  social 
reform  programme  of  the  Radical  Labor 
Party.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
N(xH(m,  which  is  one  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents among  American  journals  of  everything 
that  can  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  denominated  as  Socialistic,  we  find  the 
following  account  of  the  stand  taken  by  Car- 
dinal Moran  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mel- 
bourne in  favor  of  the  radical  Socialistic  Labor 
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Party.    The  extract  is'taken  from  an  extended 
article  by  their  special*correspondent:  ^ 

"Catholics  would  appear,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  be  committed  against  Socialism  by 
the  Pope's  encyclical,  but  his  representatives 
in  Australia  took  another  view  of  the  matter. 
The  liberal-minded  head  of  the  Church, 
Cardinal  Moran,  who  was  public-spirited 
enough  to  stand  for  election  to  the  convention 
that  drafted  the  Federal  Constitution,  drew 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  revolutionary 
Socialism  denounced  by  the  Pope  and  the 
"cooperative  commonwealth"  that  is  the  ideal 
of  the  Australian  labor  leaders,  which  he 
seemed  to  favor.  Another  tolerant  and  cul- 
tured prelate,  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Mel- 
bourne, adhered  to  the  distinction." 


An  English  Heroine  Among  The  Boers. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  record  the  splen- 
did deeds  wrought  by  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  peace  and  humanity.  They  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advance  movements  of  the  na- 
tions toward  the  ideal  of  true  democracy  based 
on  justice  and  brotherhood;  and'  among  the 
recent  stories  of  lofty  humanitarian  heroism, 
exhibiting  wisdom,  nobility  and  self-sacrifice, 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  the  recognition  and 
aid  of  all  high-minded  men  and  women  the 
world  over  than  the  well-considered  campaign 
of  Miss  Hobhouse,  the  En^sh  practical 
philanthropist  and  human  helper,  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  in  the  Transvaal. 

In  1903  Miss  Hobhouse,  journeying  through 
the  region  devastated  by  the  late  war,  was 
appalled  by  the  destitution  of  the  people  and 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  laboring 
in  attempting  to  start  again  their  agricultural 
and  other  productive  labors  throughout  the 
denuded  lands.  She  determined  to  conse- 
crate her  best  endeavors  to  a  practical  work 
for  helping  the  wives  and  daughters  of  these 
poor  people  to  materially  assist  their  parents, 
husbuids  and  lovers  in  the  heroic  battle  to 
win  back  homes  of  comfort.  Accordingly 
she  returned  to  England  determined  to  intro- 
duce and  teac^'  the  Boer  women  who  desired 
to  learn,  the  arts  of  lace-making  and  weaving. 
Securing  two  trained  assistants  to  aid  in  in- 
augurating the  work,  and  with  some  spinning- 
wheels  and  looms  shipped  to  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  she  set  out  on  her  mission.  The  first 
school  was  opened  at  Philippolis  early  in 
March,  when  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ^MN 


manifested  by  the  Boers.  Numbers  of  giris 
damored  to  be  taught  to  spin  and  weave. 
Only  a  few  applicants,  however,  could  be 
accommodated  at  first,  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  spinning-wheels  and  looms.  Sev- 
eral Boer  fathers  early  came  to  the  school  to 
know  if  they  might  copy  the  wheels  and  loomi 
for  their  daughters'  home  use — a  request  that 
was  gladly  granted,  as  the  great  object  was  to 
thoroughly  teach  the  giris  and  to  have  them 
the  possessors  of  their  own  spinning  and  weav- 
ing outfits. 

Of  these  girls  Miss  Hobhouse  writes  that 
they  are  '*  bright  and  eager,  yet  shy  and  quiet " 
''lliey  took  to  the  work  like  ducks  to  water 
and  quite  shamed  us  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  learned  to  spin.**  Thev  were 
equally  apt  in  learning  to  weave.  How  eager 
these  poor  girls  were  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity thus  given  them  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  the  philanthrop- 
ist's letters: 

*'H.  has  made  rapid  strides  with  the  ms- 
chine  in  this  week's  teaching,  and  triumph- 
antly carried  home  her  work  to  show  her 
father  last  night.  She  is  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  her  mother 
died  in  Bethulie  Camp.  In  order  to  come  to 
us  she  gets  up  at  2.30  A.  M.  to  wash,  bake  and 
iron,  to  be  free  at  eight  o  'dock.  She  has  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters  to  be-mother,  so  six 
hours  at  the  machine,  in  addition  to  her  home- 
work, is  pretty  hard  for  a  delicate  girl;  but 
she  won't  give  in." 

Again  she  writes  thus  of  the  aptitude  of  the 
pupils : 

**I  set  a  new  girl  to  spin  on  it  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  of  her  trying,  and,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, in  less  than  an  hour  she  was  spinning 
quite  fine  fiax,  better  than  I  could,  when  lean- 
ing, after  a  fortnight's  raging  and  stamping 
despair  and  broken  threads.  The  aptitude 
and  intelligence  of  the  girls  are  very  striking, 
and  make  the  teaching  a  pleasure,  however 
fatiguing.  Several  girls  have  already  brought 
me  the  plants  that  \^eld  dye;  and  one,  ^us 
week,  brought  bits  of  wool  tied  neatly  in  pack- 
ets and  labeled,  which  she  and  her  mother 
had  been  experimenting  upon,  using  golden 
syrup  tins  to  boil  the  dye." 

In  a  letter  written  fifteen  days  after  the 
training-school  had  opened,  Miss  Hobhouse 
wrote: 
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"M.'s  pupU  on  the  knitting-machine  has 
turned  out  several  pairs  of  socks  of  various 
quality;  and  a  rug  is  being  made  on  the  up- 
right loom,  and  a  carpet  on  the  weaving-loom. 
Six  of  the  giris  are  employed  in  spinning 
enough  of  the  coarse  wool  for  this  sample 
carpet.  Two  have  made  the  warp  and  set 
up  the  loom,  and  one  is  to  do  the  actual  weav- 
ing.   This  is  quite  a  cooperative  business." 

That  this  high-minded  philanthropist  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  that  she  is  carrying 
forward  her  work  in  a  manner  that  will  prove 
of  lasting  value  to  the  citizens  of  South  Africa 
is  clearly  shown  from  her  letters.  Here  is  a 
typical  extract: 

"Our  pupils  have  increased  to  seventeen, 
and  at  that  number,  in  spite  of  many  applica- 
tions, I  must  stop,  because  we  have  no  more 
seats  and  no  more  wheels,  and  only  six  looms. 
We  have  had  a  littie  meeting  of  the  girls,  and 
put  before  them  that  until  they  set  to  work  to 
procure  wheels  and  looms  of  their  own,  we 
cannot  teach  their  companions  who  want  to 
come.  And  so  now  several  have  begun  to 
get  relations  or  friends  to  copy  my  wheels,  and 
soon  they  wiU  be  able  to  spin  yam  in  their 
homes  to  bring  in  for  the  looms,  or  else  knit 
up  themselves." 

Less  than  six  weeks  after  the  school  was 
opened  the  founder  thus  describes  some  of  the 
new  work.  In  South  Africa  there  are  a  great 
number  of  Angora  goats,  so  the  Angora  mo- 
hair enables  them  to  make  alpaiiba. 

"We  have  foimd  out  that  we  can  make  a 
very  nice  sort  of  alpaca  with  cotton-warp  and 
fine  Angora  web,  and  this  washes  beautifully. 
The  girls  can  spin  the  angora  on  my  old-fash- 
ioned wheels  beautifully  fine.  I  am  now 
putting  on  a  silk-warp  to  try  a  silk  and  angora 


mixture,  thinking  that  will  make  a  rich  mate- 
rial. You  see,  we  have  to  keep  thus  ahead, 
finding  out  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the 
raw  material  at  hand." 

By  August  6th,  less  than  five  months  from 
the  inauguration  of  her  work.  Miss  Hobhouse 
had  her  school  in  Philippolis  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  with  twenty-five  girls  being  steadily 
trained — ^the  full  capacity  of  the  accommoda- 
tions. She  had  also  started  a  flourishing  litUe 
training-school  in  the  Transvaal,  near  Jo- 
hannesburg, the  only  drawback  being  the 
limited  number  of  spindles  and  looms.  The 
Aid  Society  for  Boer  Home  Industries  has 
done  much  in  purchasing  and  forwarding 
wheels  and  looms,  but  the  demand  has  been 
far  greater  than  the  money  at  the  command 
of  the  English  ladies  who  have  pushed  the 
work  forward. 

In  perusing  the  letters  of  Miss  Hobhouse 
one  cannot  fail  to  marvel  at  the  selfish  indiffer- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  our  idle  rich  in  the 
presence  of  such  crying  need  as  is  here  ex- 
hibited and  such  a  practical  method  for  help- 
ing the  unfortunates  to  help  themselves.  If 
some  of  the  many  thoughtiess  rich  who  spend 
a  thousand  dollars  on  a  banquet  or  at  a  week- 
end party  would  forego  these  things  for  a  few 
weeks  and  donate  the  sum  thus  saved  to  this 
work,  they  would  be  conferring  lasting  bene- 
fits on  the  brave,  struggling  young  of  these 
war-desolated  southern  lands  that  would  tell 
through  all  the  coming  years  in  the  sound 
growth  and  development  of  the  sturdy  home- 
builders. 

Miss  Hobhouse  is  doing  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  citizen  of  Great  Britain  to  lessen 
the  bitterness  that  the  Boers  naturally  feel 
toward  their  conquerors.  She  is  one  of  the 
noblest  heroines  of  our  age — a  splendid  type 
of  twentieth-century  womanhood,  brave,  wise, 
just  and  loving. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


A  Gasoline  Oar  That  Promiaes  to  Bevel- 
utionize  Subnrban  Travel  and  Traffic. 

EARLY  in  November  the  Union  Pacific 
Car  Shops,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
turned  out  a  large  new  gasoline  motor-car 
which  runs  at  a  speed  of  fifty-seven  miles  an 
hour  with  less  noise,  friction  or  jar  than  a 
Pullman  going  at  half  the  speed.    This  is  the 


second  car  of  the  kind  made  by  this  company, 
the  first  being  built  as  an  experiment.  It 
proved  to  be  practical,  performing  all  that  Yf&a 
expected  of  it  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Mc- 
Keen,  Jr.  The  new  motor-car  is  driven  by  a 
100-horse-power  gasoline  engine,  and  a  new 
car  is  now  beinir  constructed  that  wiU  be 
driven  by  a  20oTo»e-power  engine,  it  being 
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intended  to  carry  passengers,  express  and 
freight.  The  officials  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  are  confident  that  the  gasoline 
motor-car  will  solve  the  problems  of  suburban 
and  intenirban  traffic  by  giving  fast  and  fre- 
quent service  at  a  minimum  cost. 

If  these  confident  expectations  are  realized, 
the  new  invention  will  greatly  aid  the  move- 
ment of  home-seekers  to  the  country  from  the 
congested  cities.  There  are  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  all  of  our  large 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns  who  would 
long  ere  this  have  been  enjoying  little  homes 
in  ^e  country  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
suburban  service  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  dwell  at  a  distance  from  their  places 
of  work.  Like  the  trolley,  this  new  invention 
may  prove  a  great  decentralizer  in  regard  to 
population.  There  are  few  more  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  than  the  movement  back  to 
the  land,  and  every  aid  in  this  great  work  must 
prove  a  real  blessing  to  the  citizen  and  the 
state. 


Interesting    Besnlts    of    Ether    Forcing 

Rhubarb. 

Our  readers  will  call  to  mind  that  some 
time  since  we  recorded  the  remarkable  re- 
sults that  had  attended  the  experiments  of 
certain  Danish  and  French  florists  in  forcing 
lilacs,  lilies  of  the  valley,  azaleas  and  other 
flowers  by  putting  them  to  sleep  with  ether. 
This  sudden  suspension  of  normal  functions 
in  the  plants  in  a  dormant  or  sluggish  condi- 
tion was  followed  by  a  rapid  maturing  of  the 
flowers,  causing  the  lilacs  and  other  plants  to 
bloom  some  weeks  earlier  than  similar  plants 
not  so  treated. 

Now  comes  the  report  of  a  very  interesting 
experiment  made  by  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  recently  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  forcing 
rhubarb  with  ether.  Three  lots  of  rhubarb 
roots  were  treated  with  ether,  one  on  Decem- 
ber 20th,  the  second  on  January  9th,  and  the 
third  on  February  24th.  The  results  showed 
that  "the  etherized  plants  gave  the  largest 
total  3aeld  in  every  instance,'*  and  that  they 
came  into  the  market  at  an  eariier  date  than 
plants  raised  under  similar  conditions  but 
not  subjected  to  ether.  The  greatest  yield 
was  from  the  plants  treated  on  December  20th, 
the  second  largest  from  those  treated  January 
0th,  while  those  treated  on  February  24th 
showed  a  very  small  increase  over  the  plants 
cultivated  under  similar  conditions  without 


ether.  The  reason  for  this  is  doubtless  that 
in  the  last  instance  the  period  of  rest  was  about 
over.  "In  summing  up  the  result  it  would 
seem  quite  evident,"  says  the  report,  "that 
there  was  a  decided  impulse  given  to  the  ether- 
treated  dormant  plants.  This  quickening 
of  vital  processes  in  the  plants  resiilted  in  a 
more  vigorous  growth  and  a  decided  increase 
in  weight  of  product." 

These  results  are  immensely  significant  in 
potential  value,  for  if  future  experiments  con- 
firm the  results  so  far  attained  there  would 
seem  to  be  great  possibilities  in  the  treatment 
of  various  plants  and  vegetables.  That  such 
success  may  be  reasonably  expected  is  indica- 
ted from  the  well-assured  results  of  etheriza- 
tion of  flowers,  which  has  now  come,  it  is  said, 
to  be  very  largely  practiced  where  early  bloom- 
ing is  desirable. 


BncceBsfnl    Treatment    of    Appendicitis 
Without  The  Knife. 

In  a  recent  report  our  consul-general  at 
Frankfort,  Germany,  gives  an  account  of  the 
successful  treatment  of  appendicitis  by  a  pl^- 
sician  at  Leutkirch,  as  reported  in  the  Munich 
Medical  Weekly  Review.  The  remedial  agent 
employed  in  the  treatment  is  a  silver  solution. 
Out  of  seventy-two  cases  all  but  two  were 
successfully  treated  without  resort  to  surgery. 
The  physician  who  has  discovered  the  new 
treatment  beKeves  that  every  case  of  appendi- 
citis, if  early  diagnosed,  can  be  cured  by  the 
silver  solution  without  resort  to  the  knife. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  veritable  cease 
among  surgeons  over  ovariotomy.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  women  became  the  victinis  of 
this  mania.  The  next  popular  excuse  for  the 
surgeon's  knife  was  appendicitis,  and  though 
there  are  doubtless  many  times  when  opera- 
tions have  been  necessary  to  save  life,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  what  numbers  of 
precious  lives  have  been  sacrificed  on  account 
of  this  later  fad  or  craze,  though  probably  the 
list  is  not  as  great  as  the  unnecessary  deaths 
resulting  from  ovariotomy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  treatment  may  prove  as  success- 
ful as  its  discoverer  anticipates  and  that  the 
mania  for  operations  in  all  real  or  supposed 
cases  of  appendicitis  may  have  had  its  day. 


Pneumonia:    A  Simple   Bemedy   Recom- 
mended by  a  Health  Board. 

Few  acxtfe  diseases  in  our  northern  climate 
are  so  fatal  as  pneumonia.    Every  winter  it 
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levies  a  fearful  tribute  in  every  community, 
and  few  diseases  have  so  successfully  baffled 
medical  science  in  its  research  for  specifics. 
Many  people  will  therefore  read  with  interest 
the  strong  reconmiendation  recently  made  by 
the  health-board  of  Washington,  Warren 
coimty,  New  Jersey,  of  the  following  simple 
treatment  for  pneumonia,  which  according 
to  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Herald  is 
claimed  to  be  a  sure  cure  if  used  in  the  early 
stages: 


"Take  six  or  ten  onions,  according  to  siie, 
and  chop  fine,  put  in  a  large  spider  over  a  hot 
fire,  then  add  the  same  quantity  of  rye  meal 
and  Wnegar,  enough  to  form  a  thick  paste. 
Stir  thoroughly,  letting  it  simmer  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Then  put  it  in  a  cotton  bag  large 
enough  to  cover  the  lungs  and  apply  to  ch^ 
as  hot  as  patient  can  bear.  Li  about  ten 
minutes  apply  another,  and  thus  continue  bj 
reheating  the  poultices,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
patient  will  be  out  of  danger." 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION  IN  CARTOON. 


fNoTE. — We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  below 
an  article  contributea  by  Mr.  Eltweed  ftmeroy, 
President  of  the  National  Direct-Legislation  League, 
and  embodying  a  number  of  strikmff  cartoons  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bengough,  illuminating  me  subject  of 
Direct-Legislation.  We  take  special  pleasure  in 
pubiishinff  this  contribution  because  we  hold  that 
the  overshadowing  issue  in  the  battle  that  is  now  on 
relates  to  Direct-L^islation.  The  supreme  ques- 
tion is  whether  democracy  or  dass-niie  shall  pre- 
vail; whether  the  people  shall  have  the  power  to 
compel  their  servants  to  act  in  their  interests  and  to 
repudiate  the  action  of  corrupt  or  bought  politicians, 
— m  a  word,  whether  the  people  are  to  be  the  sov- 
ereigns and  the  officials  their  servants,  or  whether 
the  officials  are  to  become  the  irresponsible  masters 
of  the  people  and  the  people  subjects  instead  of 
sovereigns  and,  as  is  now  tne  case,  the  victims  of 
corrupt  party-bosses  and  controlled  machines  that 
carry  out  the  demands  of  the  new  plutocracy  or  the 
privileged  classes,  reckless  of  the  interests  of  the 
electorate.  It  is  the  old  battle  between  democracy 
and  despotism,  between  popular  rule  and  class  rule; 
and  in  this  battle  every  political  boss  and  every 
public  official  who  takes  his  orders  from  corporate 
wealth  or  the  feudalism  of  Wall  street  will  fight 
against  the  people  having  the  opportunity  to  rile 
themselves,  just  as  the  thrones  and  the  aristocracies 
of  the  Old  World  have  sought  to  further  their  own 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Every  corrupt  official,  every  venal  servant  ol  pnvi- 
leged  interests,  every  exploiter  of  the  people,  will 
battle  afainst  Direct-Legislation :  and  all  the  power 
and  inmience  of  the  gambling-hell  of  Wall  street, 
all  the  power  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  the 
Morgans,  the  Rogerses,  the  McCalls,  the  McCurdys, 
the  rerkinses  and  the  Depews  will  be  loined  with 
the  Platts,  the  Odells,  the  Aldriches,  the  Lodges, 
the  Grormans,  the  Elkinses,  the  Penroses,  the  Mo- 
Carrens,  the  Murphys  and  the  Durhams  to  defeat 
popular  government.  Therefore  the  hour  has 
struck  for  the  people  to  organize,  educate  and  agi- 
tate, and  The  Arena  will  be  in  the  van  in  this  great 
battle  for  democracy. — ^The  EnrroR.] 

SOMETIMES  the  keenest  and  most  influ- 
ential articles  and  cartoons  go  into  what 
seem    small    and    weak   organs.     Garrison's 


Liberator  was  utterly  insignificant  in  size  and 
circulation  compared  with  its  contenDiporaiy 
Boston  papers.  Who  can  recall  even  the 
names  of  its  contemporaries  now  ? 

There  has  been  a  very  interesting  fight  going 
on  in  Toronto  for  a  real  democracy.  Some 
of  the  daily  papers  have  aided  it,  most  have 
kept  silent,  a  few  have  opposed.  But  The 
Canadian  Single-Taxer,  a  little  sixteen-page 
monthly  with  articles  and  cartoons  of  indsive- 
ness  and  vigor,  has  made  city  oflicials  squirm 
and  has  roused  the  citizens  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  situation.  The  cartoons  have  been  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bengough  and  are  particulariy 
good. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  direct  democracj 
by  the  people,  a  group  of  earnest  men  se<nued 
pledges  from  the  mayor  and  most  of  the  alder- 
men before  their  election,  to  abide  by  the  will 
of  the  people  as  shown  by  a  referendum  vote; 
and  then,  mainly  because  they  were  persistent, 
they  got  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  ex- 
empting seven  hundred  dollars  of  house-value 
from  taxation,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  good 
majority.  Let  their  own  words  and  cartoons 
now  tell  the  story.  The  April  issue  of  the 
Single-  Taxer  said : 

"*The  people  be  hanged,*  was  practically 
the  answer  given  by  the  City  CouncU  on  Mon- 
day, March  13th,  when  Alderman  Dr.  Noble 
called  on  the  aldermen  to  obey  the  pc^ular 
injunction  given  at  the  polls  on  January  2d, 
last,  to  ask  the  legislature  for  power  to  apply 
the  $700  exemption  in  the  dty  of  Toronto. 
By  a  vote  of  twelve  to  seven  the  civic  legisla- 
tors decided  to  burke  the  electors  in  their 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  house 
famine. 


Direci-Legialation  in  Cartoon, 


" '  T  e  question  is  are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
tofpay  ay  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  people,' 
said  I  Iderman  Dr.  Noble.  This  measure 
Tvas  ca  ried  by  a  vote  of  15,897,  against  8,219, 
a  maji  rity  of  7,678,  and  thousands  were  pre- 
Tentec  from  voting  for  it  by  the  deputy  re- 
tumin    officers." 

"Ci  itroJler  Ward  said:    "This  increase  in 
foiild  simply  mean  plunder,  and  we  have 
t  to  protect  the  landlords.     It  would 
mmerce  of  the  city.     It  would  in- 
I  the  taxes  of  the  Massey-Harris  Com- 
panyliy  $1 ,031.34  per  year,  and  on  the  Canada 
Ljfepuildbig  by  »l,41fl.77  per  year.'" 

BI  such  arguments  to^ay  do  the  advisers 
of  tie  Czar  urge  him  on  to  ruin. 

During  that  month  a  committee  had  an  in- 
terview with  Mayor  Urquhart.  Here  is  &  part 
of  it  and  its  accompanying  cartoon : 

"Mr.  Thompson — 'Before  your  election  as 
Mayor  you  signed  ■  pledge  that  you  would 
sulnnit  any  question  to  tbe  people  asked  for 


by  them.  You  also  signed  a  pledge  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  people  voted  in  favor  of  the 
measure  you  would  use  all  your  best  efforts  to 
make  it  law.' 

"The  Mayor— "I  never  signed  any  such 
pledge,  but  if  I  did  I  would  break  it,  as  I  would 
any  pledge,  if  after  further  consideration  I 
decided  it  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  tbe 
city.'" 

Here  is  the  pledge  he  signed; 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
should  prevail  in  this  city,  'majority'  meaning 
majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote  and  who  do 

"(Signed)  'Yes.' 

"Will  you,  if  elected,  use  the  power  of  your 
office  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority  as 
expressed  by  any  referendum  vote  that  may 
betaken? 

"  (Signed  in  the  mayor's  handwriting)  'Yea.' 
"Thos.  UitqunABT, 
"1S6  Major  street, 
"a4th  Dec,  1908." 


Direet-Legiilation  in  Cartoon. 
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Mr.  Urquh&rt  is  an  able  and  honest  city 
offidal.  He  tdd  me  right  after  his  election 
that  he  was  a  believer  in  direct-legislation. 
Thia  ahows  th«  effect  of  office-holding  on  a 
good  man.  It  changes  his  view-point  in  a 
few  jears.  He  is  none  the  less  honest  in  other 
matters  now  than  then,  but  his  own  statement 
might  have  come  from  the  lips  of  Emperor 
W^am  of  Germaay.  Both  are  equally  sin- 
cere in  their  belief  that  they  know  better  what 
the  people  should  have  than  the  people  them- 
selves, and  both  are  equally  un-American. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Sxngle-Taxer  had  a 
pungent  little  catechiam  and  cartoon: 

"Q.  'What  is  public  opinion  7* 

"A.  'Public  opinion  is  belief  or  opinion 
held  by  the  people  at  large.' 

"Q.  'What  IB  meant  by  the  expression  "at 
lanje?"  ■ 

"A.  *It  means  outside  of  the  asylum.' 

"Q.  'Is  pubUc  opinion  at  large  a  safe  guide 
in  government  7 ' 

"A.  'Not  so  safe  as  that  inside  said  insti- 
tution.' 

"Q.  ' What  ia  it  good  for?" 


"A.  'It  ia  good  to  talk  about,  but  not  to 

follow.' 

"Q.  'Why  is  it  unsafe  to  fdlow?' 

"A.  'Because  it  is  wrong.    The  people  are 

ignorant,  and  when  they  vote  do  not  know 

what  they  are  doing.'" 

During  the  summer  the  following  del^tful 
cartoon,  taking  its  inapinticM)  bton  Skakn- 
peare's  "Midaummer  Night's  Dream,"  sod 
referring  to  the  fall  electiona  appeared. 

The  people  really  need  more  houaea  and  an 
actually  living  in  tents  for  lack  of  other  ac- 
commodations, and  during  the  Bummer  a 
committee  of  citizens  waited  on  the  ci^'a 
governing  body,  the  Board  of  Ctmtrol.  llie 
following  cartoon  and  extract  from  the  SingU- 
Taxer  tells  the  story: 

"Deputation — 'We  have  come  to  aalc  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  provide  mme 
house  accommodation  in  the  dty,  and  to  re- 
duce the  present  exorintant  rents.  Some  of 
ua  are  living  in  atables,  some  in  tenta.  aad  khm 
of  us  have  had  resource  to  old  streetrcan.* 

"  Mayor  and  ContioUeTs  (in  one  br««tL)— 
'Want  more  houses  and  lower  rents,  do  jouf 


A  mdransMrmgbCi 


NIght'i  Awftkeulng. 


Direct-Legislation  in  Cartoon. 


"NONE  OF  THBIR  FOMERAL." 


You  must  be  Anarchists,  or  Single-Taxen,  or 
something;  the  idea  is  preposterous.  Do  n't 
you  know  that  high  rents  are  good  for  land- 
lords, and  more  houses  would  bring  down 
rents?' 

"Spence — 'My  dear  sirs  and  ladies,  if  you 
will  only  leave  this  awful  drink  alone  and  sign 
the  pledge,  you  will  have  no  further  trouble.' 

"Hubbard — 'This  idea  about  increasing 
the  number  of  houses  being  a  benefit  to  the 
city  is  a  gold  briclc.  See  what  a  loss  it  would 
be  to  the  landlords  if  rent  was  reduced,  and 
the  landlords  are  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  class  in  the  community.    Why,  it 


would  mean  a  straight  loss  to  me  of  hund 
of  dollars  a  year.' 

"Ward — 'How  about  the  common  pe< 
have  they  no  ri^ta  ?' 

"Spence  and  Urquhart — 'Only  at  elei 
time,  and  that  is  six  months  oflf.' 

"The  deputation  then  withdrew,  piom 
to  remember  the  matter  at  the  next  eledj 

More  cartoons  might  be  given,  but  t 
illustrate  bow  susceptible  diiect-legialatit 
of  an  appeal  to  the  eye  in  cartoons. 

Eltweed  Poueho 

Eatl  Orange,  N.  J. 


THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  BOSSES  AND  THE  MA- 
CHINES:    A  PEN-PICTURE  OF  WALL  STREET.* 

A  Book-Study. 


I.  A  Conservative  Statement  of  Pres- 
ent-Day  Wall-Street  Conditions. 

IF  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS  had 
written  The  Deluge  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
prior  to  the  great  Cleveland,  Carlisle  and 
Morgan  secret  bond-deM,  and  Secretary 
Gage's  amazing  concessions  to  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York — a  transaction  known 
as  the  Standard-Oil  bank-scandal — the  critic 
and  the  public  would  doubtless  have  denounc- 
ed it  as  a  libel  on  Wall  street,  the  great  metro- 
politan banks,  the  trust  lawyers  and  the  mas- 
ter-spirits of  the  new  commercial  feudalism; 
while  the  controlled  New  York  dailies  that 
live  off  of  subsidies  from  Wall-street  interests 
or  which  are  owned  by  leading  financiers, 
would  have  promptly  described  it  as  the  crazy 
and  irresponsible  vaporings  of  a  populistic, 
socialistic  or  anarchistic  brain.  If  it  had  been 
published  a  few  months  ago,  after  the  shame- 
ful facts  of  the  Morgan  ship-trust  scandal  had 
been  partially  aired  and  other  ominous  and 
discreditable  revelations  had  come  to  light 
touching  the  recklessness  and  essential  dis- 
honesty of  great  Wall-street  magnates,  and 
after  Mr.  Lawson  had  made  some  of  his  most 
sensational  revelations  about  the  colossal 
criminality  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  foremost  Wall-street  gamblers  and  the 
insurance  grafters,  it  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  faithful  pen-picture  of  present-day 
conditions  in  America's  Monte  Carlo,  where 
the  hi^  financiers  have  become  the  moral 
pest-breeders  of  commercial  dishonesty  and 
brigandage.  But  coming  as  it  does  since  the 
depths  of  infamy  and  business  immorality 
have  been  laid  bare  in  the  testimony  of  the 
McCalls,  the  McCurdys,  the  Perkinses,  the 
Hegemans,  the  Hydes,  and  other  members 
of  Uie  looting  bands  in  the  insurance  ring,  the 
work  falls  so  far  below  the  amazing  and  aJbnost 
incredible  revelations  that  have  been  brought 
out  on  the  witness-stand  that  it  must  rank  as 
a  conservative  under-statement  of  conditions 
as  they  are  now  known  to  exist. 

*  The  Dduge.    B7  DaTid  Graham  Phillips.    Il1iistr»tod. 
Cloih.  Pp.  482 
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n.  The  Fountain-Head  op  Political 
AND  Business  Corruption  Ex- 
posed to  View. 

This  novel  is  a  companion-work  to  The 
PlumrTree,  the  latter  being  the  most  graphic 
and  faithful  pen-picture  of  American  political 
life  since  the  money-controlled  machines 
operated  by  party-bosses  became  the  domi- 
nant influence  in  the  politics  of  the  republic, 
while  The  Deluge  pictures  in  a  startlin^y 
realistic  and  convincing  maimer  the  power 
behind  the  controlled  machines,  the  corrupt 
and  corrupting  influences  emanating  from  the 
interested  few  who  in  the  last  analysis  are  the 
real  masters  and  rulers  of  the  freemen  of  the 
republic — the  influence  that  makes  and  un- 
makes presidents,  governors,  congressmen, 
mayors  and  dty  fathers  and  which  shapes 
legislation  and  public  opinion  so  as  to  render 
possible  the  continued  plundering  of  the  mass- 
es out  of  millions  upon  millions  of  wealth 
which  is  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  an  ever- 
narrowing  coterie. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Phillips  lifts  the  curtain 
and  takes  us  behind  the  scenes,  revealing  in 
a  manner  at  once  comprehensive  and  detailed 
the  inner  workings  of  the  most  demoralizing 
and  dehumanizing  world  of  crime  found  above 
the  lowest  depths  of  criminal  degradation, 
where  poverty,  vice  and  all  the  influences  of 
society  press  upon  the  bestial  and  besotted 
so  as  to  intensify  or  arouse  all  the  savage  and 
low  instincts  of  man. 

No  normal  man  of  moral  and  mental  probity 
can  study  the  development  of  corporations 
like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  example, 
or  follow  the  history,  reeking  with  political 
corruption,  of  the  great  railway  systems  such 
as  the  Erie  under  Grould,  the  Pennsylvania 
under  Scott  and  the  Southern  Pacific  under 
Huntington,  or  trace  the  more  sinister  and 
bolder  deeds  of  later  Wall-street  gamblers 
and  master-spirits  and  their  relation  to  the 
political  life  of  the  nation,  without  realizing 
that  in  Mr.  Phillips'  work  we  have  far  more 
history  than  romance.  That  la  to  say,  the 
pen-picture  which  he  presents  \a  startlingly 
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faithful  in  its  general  representation  of  the 
world  of  "high  finance"  to-^iaj*  whose  throne 
la  Wall  street  but  whose  powerful  scepter 
sways  government  as  absolutely  as  it  controls 
the  speculative  world. 

He  who  would  understand  present-day 
political  and  business  life  should  not  fail  to 
read  The  Plunp-Tree  and  The  Dduge^  for 
they  are  truer  and  therefore  more  convincing 
than  most  historical  works  that  pretend  to 
deal  with  these  subjects.  Here  the  novelist 
not  only  describes  conditions  with  perfect 
fidelity,  but  he  invests  his  characters  with 
flesh  and  blood  and  enters  into  the  holiest  of 
holies  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  depict  with  start- 
ling faithfulness  the  motives  and  mainsprings 
of  action  as  only  a  man  of  genius  can  portray 
them. 

in.  The  Story  As  a  Contribution  To 
Social  Literature. 

The  leading  characters  of  the  story  are  at 
once  typical  and  also  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  master-minds  and  prominent  present-day 
figures  in  Wall  street  and  the  speculative 
world.  Blacklock,  the  narrator  will  con- 
stantly remind  one  of  the  author  of  Frenzied 
Finance,  as  does  Roebuck,  the  master-spirit 
and  chief  beneficiary  of  the  industrial  despot- 
ism that  prevails,  suggest  the  Standard  Oil 
colossus:  Roebuck  who  ever  remains  in  the 
background,  whose  lieutenants  push  forward 
all  his  evil  schemes  while  he  poses  as  a  pious 
man  and  is  ever  ready  to  punish  his  lieutenants 
for  carrying  out  his  own  orders,  if  they  have 
so  bunded  as  to  get  caught  or  to  arouse  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  calls  for  a  victim. 
Here  are  some  extracts  that  give  an  idea  of 
Mr.  Phillips'  pen-picture  of  this  greatest 
spider  that  spins  in  the  net  of  the  high  finance 
of  to-day: 

"It  is  half-past  three  o'clock  on  a  May 
afternoon;  a  dismal,  dreary  rain  is  being 
whiried  through  the  streets  by  as  nasty  a  wind 
as  ever  blew  out  of  the  east.  You  are  in  the 
private-office  of  that  'king  of  kings,'  Henry 
J.  Roebuck,  philanthropist,  eminent  church- 
man, leading  citizen  and — ^in  business — as 
corrupt  a  creature  as  ever  used  the  domino  of 
respectability.  That  office  is  on  the  twelfth 
floor  of  the  Power-Trust  Building — and  the 
Power-Trust  is  Roebuck,  and  Roebuck  is  the 
Power-Trust." 

Later  Mr.  Roebuck  proposes  to  destroy 
Blacklock,  the  narrator  of  ihe  stoiy,  but  he 


characteristically  veils  his  wnirter  purpow 
with  an  extra  show  of  urbanity  whidi  oom- 
pletely  puts  the  young  speculator  off  his  guard: 

"I  was  to  find  out  that  whenever  a  Roebuck 
puts  his  arm  round  you,  it  is  invariably  to  get 
within  your  g^ard  and  nearer  your  fi^Fth  lib. 
I  was  to  trace  the  ugliest  deformities  of  that 
conscience  of  his,  hidden  away  down  iniide 
him  like  a  dwarfed,  starved  prisoner  in  an 
underground  dungeon. 

"And  whenever  Roebuck,  with  an  air  lib 
a  benediction  from  a  bishop  backed  by  a  cathe- 
dral organ  and  fulk  choir,  gave  me  the  tip  to 
buy  coal  stocks,  I  canonized  him  on  the  spot 
Never  did  a  Jersey  'jay'  in  Smiday  clothes 
and  tallowed  boots  respond  to  a  bunco-stee^ 
er's  greeting  with  a  gadder  smile  than  mine 
to  that  pious  old  past-master  of  craft." 

Mr.  Phillips'  characterizations  of  the  trust- 
lawyers  and  the  high  financiers  are  as  bdd 
and  detailed  as  they  are  faithful  and  true.  It 
is  well  for  America  that  we  have  a  novdist 
who  thus  sees  things  as  they  are  and  who  doo 
not  hesitate  to  characterize  them  as  thcj 
should  be  pictured.  Here  are  some  of  Ik 
observations  in  r^;ard  to  the  lawyers  iHio 
prostitute  their  God-given  intellects  in  fm^ 
thering  the  interests  of  the  great  thieves  who 
^re  the  most  formidable  element  in  our  modem 
politico-commercial  oligarchy  that  rules  the 
country.  Speaking  of  the  tnust-lawyers,  he 
puts  these  descriptive  words  into  the  mootii 
of  the  narrator: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  are  not 
honorable  men  in  the  profession.  Moot  d 
them  are  men  of  the  highest  honor,  as  are  moit 
business  men,  most  persons  of  consequence 
in  every  department  of  life.  But  you  dont 
look  for  character  in  the  proprietors,  servants* 
customers  and  hangers-on  of  dives.  No  man 
ought  you  to  look  for  honor  among  any  of  tiie 
people  that  have  to  do  with  the  big  gilded  dive 
of  the  dollarocracy.  They  are  there  to  gambk 
and  to  prostitute  themselves.  .  .  .  Lawyeis 
are  the  doorkeepers  and  the  messengers  of  the 
big  dive;  and  these  lawyers,  though  they 
stand  the  highest  and  get  the  biggest  fees,  are 
just  what  you  would  expect  hmnan  beings  to 
be  who  expose  themselves  to  such  temptationii 
and  yield  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity, 
as  eager  and  as  compliant  as  a  oocotte. 

"My  lawyers  had  sold  me  out.  .  .  .  Roe- 
buck and  Langdon  between  them  owned  the 
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governor;  he  owned  the  Canal  Commission; 
my  canal,  which  gave  me  access  to  tide-water 
for  the  product  of  my  Manasquale  mines*  was 
as  good  as  closed. 

"The  great  lawyers  of  the  comitry  have 
been  most  ingenious  in  developing  corporate 
law  in  the  direction  of  making  ihe  corporation 
a  complete  and  secure  shield  between  the 
beneficiary  of  a  crime  and  its  consequences. 


"  Your  lawyer  is  your  true  mercenary.  Un- 
der his  code  honor  consists  in  making  the  best 
possible  fight  in  exchange  for  the  biggest  pos- 
sible fee.  He  is  frankly  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  At  least  so  it  is  with  those  that  lead 
the  profession  nowadays,  give  it  what  is  called 
'character'  and  'tone.'" 

The  high  financiers  or  Wall-street's  cap- 
tains of  industry  are  admirably  described  by 
Blacklock,  but  space  permits  only  a  few  char- 
acteristic examples  of  these  descriptions: 

"I  looked  about  me  in  Wall  street;  in  my 
mind's  eye  I  all  in  an  instant  saw  my  world 
as  it  really  was.  I  saw  the  great  rascals  of 
'high  finance,'  their  respectability  stripped 
from  them;  saw  them  gathering  in  the  spoils 
which  their  cleverly-trained  agents,  conuner- 
cial  and  political  and  legal,  filched  with  light 
fingers  from  the  pockets  of  the  crowd;  saw 
the  crowd  looking  up  to  these  trainers  and 
employers  of  pickpockets,  hailing  them  'cap- 
tains of  industry'!  They  reaped  only  where 
and  what  others  had  sown;  they  touched  in- 
dustry only  to  plunder  and  blight  it;  they  or- 
ganized it  only  that  its  profits  might  go  to  those 
who  did  not  toil  and  who  despised  those  who 
did. 

"The  processes  of  high  finance  are  very 
simple — ^first,  buy  the  comparatively  small 
holdings  necessaiy  to  create  confusion  and 
disaster;  second,  create  confusion  and  dis- 
aster, buying  up  more  and  more  wreckage; 
third,  reorganize;  fourth,  offer  the  new  stocks 
and  bonds  to  the  public  with  a  mighty  blare 
of  trumpets  which  produces  a  boom  market; 
fifth,  unload  on  the  public,  pass  dividends, 
issue  unfavorable  statements,  depress  prices, 
buy  back  cheap  what  you  have  sold  dear. 
Hepeat  ad  infinitum,  for  the  law  is  for  the 
laughter  of  the  strong,  and  the  public  is  an 
eager  ass.  To  keep  up  the  fiction  of  'respect- 
ability,' the  inside  ring  divides  into  two  par- 


ties for  its  campaigns — one  party  to  break 
down,  the  other  to  build  up." 

At  first  Blacklock  did  not  understand  the 
real  inwardness  of  Wall  street.  "I  did  not 
know,"  he  observes,  "did  not  suspect,  that 
hi^  finance  was  through  and  through  brig- 
andage, and  that  the  high  financier,  by  long 
and  unmolested  practice  of  brigandage,  had 
come  to  look  on  it  as  legitimate,  lawful  busi- 
ness, and  on  laws  forbidding  or  hampering  it 
as  outrageous,  socialistic,  anarchistic,  'attacks 
upon  the  social  order'!" 

Of  the  low  moral  code  that  prevails  in  this 
mopey-mad  world  Blacklock  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  food-trust: 

"I  suppose  Schilling  as  the  directing  spirit 
of  a  corporation  that  hid  poison  by  the  hogs- 
head in  low-priced  foods  of  various  kinds, 
was  responsible  for  hundreds  of  deaths  an- 
nually, and  for  misery  of  sickness  beyond  cal- 
culation among  the  poor  of  the  tenements  and 
cheap  boarding-houses.  Yet  a  better  hus- 
band, father  and  friend  never  lived.  He, 
personally,  would  n't  have  harmed  a  fly;  but 
he  was  a  wholesale  poisoner  for  dividends. 

"Murder  for  dividends.  Poison  for  divi- 
dends. Starve  and  freeze  and  maim  for  divi- 
dends. Drive  parents  to  suicide,  and  sons 
and  daughters  to  crime  and  prostitution — for 
dividends.  Not  fair  competition,  in  which 
the  stronger  and  better  would  survive,  but 
cheating  and  swindling,  lying  and  pilfering 
and  bribing,  so  that  the  honest  and  the  decent 
go  down  before  the  dishonest  and  depraved. 
And  the  custom  of  doing  these  things  so  're- 
spectable,' the  applause  for  'success'  so  un- 
discriminating,  and  men  so  im thinking  in  the 
rush  of  business  activity,  that  criticism  is  re- 
garded as  a  mixture  of  envy  and  idealism." 

Readers  will  find  in  this  book  the  most  ac- 
curate and  convincing  pen-picture  of  the  most 
ominous,  corrupt  and  politically  demoralizing 
and  debauching  influence  in  American  life, — 
the  gambling  world  of  Wall  street  with  its 
public-service  magnates,  its  monopoly  kings 
and  privileged  chiefs;  for  here  the  author 
enters  the  holiest  of  holies  of  Wall  street  and 
gives  a  photographic  view  of  the  power  that 
is  the  source  of  strength  of  the  political  boss 
and  the  master  of  the  controlled  machine. 

But  Mr.  PhiUips  is  not  merely  an  historian 
and  a  narrator.  Perhaps  for  itte  student  of 
social  and  political  problems  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  work  is  hia  vividly  realistic 
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forecast  of  the  coming  commercial  cataclysm 
that  the  watered  and  inflated  securities  of  the 
great  gamblers  will  sooner  or  later  make  in- 
evitable. His  prophecies  and  warnings  are 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

This  work  will  do  much  toward  awakening 
the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Morganization  and  Ryanization  of  the 
business  and  politics  of  the  nation. 

IV.  The  Novel. 

As  a  romance  this  novel  compares  favorably 
with  T?ie  Cost  in  human  and  love  interest 
while  as  a  section  taken  from  present-day 
public  life  it  is  equal  to  The  Plum-Tree,  Mr. 


Phillips'  greatest  previous  work.  Never  be- 
fore has  our  literature  presented  so  thrilling 
or  so  vivid  a  pen-picture  of  present-day  life 
in  the  reckless,  anarchistic  and  feverish  mael- 
strom known  as  Wall  street  as  is  found  in  this 
story. 

We  note  with  great  pleasure  the  steady 
growth  in  excellence  in  the  work  of  this  gifted 
author.  No  man  in  America  to-day  is  doing 
so  much  in  the  field  of  fiction  to  arouse  the 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  perils  of  plutoc- 
racy and  the  importance  of  returning  to  the 
old  principles  of  democracy,  based  on  equality 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights,  as  is  David 
Graham  Phillips. 


THE    RELIGION  OF  THE    SPIRIT  THAT  MAKETH  FOR 

RIGHTEOUSNESS:    THREE  VITAL  WORKS  INSTINCT 

WITH  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE.* 


A  Book-Studt. 
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DURING  one  week  there  recently  came 
to  our  office  three  works  of  a  deeply 
religious  character.  These  books  were  writ- 
ten by  thinkers  in  widely-separated  regions 
and  whose  view-points  were  probably  as  vary- 
ing as  their  environment.  And  yet  the  three 
writers,  viewing  the  profound  question  of  life 
in  its  relation  to  the  Unseen — life  in  its  high 
moral  aspect — each  delivers  a  message  which 
in  its  broadest  significance  may  be  said  to 
embody  essentially  the  same  views  and  con- 
clusions; that  is,  at  heart  all  the  teachings 
voice  the  same  concepts.  And  this  new-old 
gospel,  or  rather  this  new  searchlight  on  the 
life  and  teachings  of  the  Great  Nazarene  as 
they  concern  man  in  his  relation  to  the  Father 
and  the  children  of  that  Father,  is,  we  think, 
the  most  deeply  religious  and  profoundly  true 
and  vital  word  that  has  been  uttered  in  recent 
years.  Yet  in  each  instance  the  writer's  view 
will  antagonize  orthodox  thought  that  is  con- 
cerned with  legalism,  formalism,  or  the  out- 
side of  the  cup  and  platter,  as  much  as  did 
the  profound  and  luminous  teachings  of  Jesus 
anti^nize  the  Phariseeism  of  his  age  and 

•TUOrtedqfChriaL  Cloth.  Pp.220.  New  York:  John 
Lane. 

^14/ieMoreAlmndarU.  ByHeniyWood.  Cloth.  Pp.  814. 
Price.  11.20  net.    Boeton :  Lee  A  dhepard. 

•Lettenqflxtbor  and  Love.  Br  Sftmiiel  M.  Jonei.  Cloth. 
Pp.248,    in^iaftiapolli :    T^e Sobbe-MerriU Company. 


generation.  For  these  works  draw  the  line 
between  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive  and  the 
letter  that  kiUeth  as  clearly  and  boldly  as  did 
the  Nazarene  in  His  life  and  teachings.  They 
who  are  the  slaves  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  they 
who  exalt  legalism,  formalism  and  ritualism 
above  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  is  within — 
the  ideaUsm  that  nourishes,  upbuilds  and 
creates  great  character — will  not  be  attracted 
by  these  works,  any  more  than  were  the  con- 
ventionalists in  the  days  when  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth taught  that  the  cup  of  cold  water  and  the 
visit  in  prison  outweighed  the  ostentatious 
professions  that  found  expression  in  the  wide 
phylacteries  and  the  long  prayers. 

One  of  these  works  is  entitled  The  Creed  of 
Christ  and  is  published  anon3nnously.  Of  it 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  successor  to  Charles 
Spurgeon  in  the  City  Temple,  London,  says: 
"It  is  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  was  Ecce 
Homo,** 

The  second  book  in  this  trinity  of  which  we 
write  is  entitled  Life  More  Abundant.  It  is 
from  the  finished  pen  of  Henry  Wood  of  Bos- 
ton, the  weU-known  author  of  Ood*s  Image  in 
Man,  The  Symphony  of  Life,  Studies  in  the 
Thought  World,  and  other  valuable  ideaHstic 
and  philosophical  works.  It  is  broad  and 
sweet  in  spirit.    The  author  is  not  so  argu- 
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mentatiye  as  is  the  author  of  The  Creed  of 
Christ.  He  presents  his  spiritual  ideals  in  a 
wonderfully  fascinating  manner  and  is  careful 
to  avoid  creating  antagonisms. 

The  third  work  is  entitled  Letters  of  Labor 
and  Love  and  was  written  by  the  late  Samuel 
M.  Jones,  known  throughout  America  as  the 
Grolden-Rule  Mayor  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Jones* 
work  is  quite  unlike  the  other  volumes  in 
treatment,  but  it  is  in  wonderful  accord  with 
both  in  spirit.  Indeed,  the  life,  thought  and 
labor  of  this  sweet-souled,  simple,  Christ-like 
man  afford  perhaps  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  practicality  of  the  Christ  life  in 
our  age  and  time  that  modem  history  pre- 
sents. Mr.  Jones  lived  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  his  letters,  very  simple,  sweet  and  prac- 
tical, written  down  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  toilers  in  his  factory  and  never  intended 
for  general  publication,  form  a  striking  com- 
plement to  the  other  religious  works  which 
appeal  to  the  rationality  and  the  imagination 
of  the  twentieth-century  reader  in  search  of 
the  real  Christ  and  his  teachings. 

These  works,  which  seek  to  rescue  the  Great 
Nazarene  from  the  legalists  and  formalists 
into  whose  hands  His  teachings  have  fallen, 
splendidly  voice  the  spirit  that  liveth  and  that 
holds  the  potentiality  of  spiritual  renaissance 
for  humanity. 


n.  "The  Creed  op  Christ." 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  work  is  said 
to  be  a  scholarly  layman  in  En^nd.  That 
he  is  a  man  of  broad  mental  vision,  of  rich 
imagination  and  of  deep  spiritual  intuition 
is  clearly  revealed  in  the  work,  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  a  spirit- 
ual renaissance.  This  is  saying  very  much, 
but  we  believe  that  it  is  not  an  unwarranted 
estimate. 

If  every  high-minded,  conscientious  clergy- 
man in  America  who  is  not  bound  by  dogma 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  dares  not  freely  ex- 
ercise the  high  and  priceless  Grod-given  gift 
of  reason,  could  or  would  empty  his  mind  of 
all  prejudice  and  preconceived  opinions  long 
enough  to  read  this  remarkable  work;  if  he 
could  or  would  for  the  time  being  open  his 
mind  to  it  with  the  receptivity  exhibited  by  a 
child,  we  believe  that  the  thou^t  herein 
luminously  presented  would  awaken  in  Amer- 
ica a  new  religious  enthusiasm  and  open  a  new 
world  of  spiritual  truth  that  would  result  in  a 
religious  revolution  as  great  as  any  that  has 
been  known  since  the  days  of  Primitive  Chris- 


tianity,— aye,  greater  and  far  grander,  for  the 
new  revolution  would  not  be  marked  by  the 
spirit  of  hate,  bigotiy,  persecution  and  dogma- 
tism, because  it  would  be  bom  of  the  spirit 
that  giveth  life  and  would  be  vitalized  by  love 
instead  of  being  the  product  of  dogma,  law 
and  formalism  that  ever  carry  the  seeds  of 
contention  and  intolerance  or  of  blind,  un- 
reasoning, soul-dwarfing,  arbitrary  faith,  so 
fatal  to  soul-expansion  and  the  development 
of  full-orbed  character. 

The  work  contains  seven  chapters  which 
are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  "The  Say- 
ings of  Christ,"  "Phariseeism,"  "God  the 
Law-Giver,"  "God  the  Father,"  "The  King- 
dom of  God,"  "Apparent  Failure,"  and  "Final 
Triumph."  We  have  never  known  a  work 
in  which  the  line  has  been  drawn  so  clearly 
and  strikingly  between  the  letter  that  killeth 
and  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive  as  in  this  book. 
The  chapter  on  "Phariseeism,"  in  which  our 
author  describes  the  Pharisee,  not  as  neces- 
sarily a  bad  man — ^indeed,  as  a  man  who  be- 
lieved and  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  a 
very  good  man — but  as  one  who  had  exalted 
formalism,  ritualism  and  convention  while 
omitting  the  expression  of  the  true  essential 
of  religion, — ^the  love  which  embraces  the 
fulfilment  of  the  high  spiritual  law  that  places 
men  en  rapport  with  Uie  moral  order  of  the 
universe.  Christ  fought  Phariseeism  with 
all  his  strength,  because  its  law  kiUed  the 
growth  of  the  soul  and  its  concept  of  Deity, 
as  a  personality  removed  and  apart  from  cre- 
ation, was  fatal  to  man's  spiritual  growth  or 
to  any  concept  of  man's  evolution  and  final 
atonement  with  the  Divine  Life  that  pulses 
through  the  universe.  Christ's  teachings 
were  revolutionary  and  based  entirely  on  the 
interior  development, — the  growth  from  with- 
in. Those  of  the  old  order  represented  God 
as  an  Oriental  potentate,  outside  the  world, 
who  desired  to  be  bribed  or  cajoled  and  held 
in  awe  by  His  own  children.  The  essential 
immorali^  of  the  old  concept  is  very  boldly 
and  clearly  emphasized.  Tlie  exalted  ethics 
and  spiritual  vitality  of  Jesus'  message  are 
no  less  impressively  set  forth;  and  the  stoiy 
of  how  the  church  lost  sight  of  the  new  reve- 
lation and  came  to  subordinate  the  law  of 
freedom  to  the  mechanical  system  of  salvation 
under  a  formalism  or  legalism  borrowed 
largely  from  Israel  and  against  which  the  whole 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  were  a  protest,  ia 
very  clearly  presented,  as  are  the  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  concepts  of  God  as  em- 
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bodied  in  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  and  those  held 
by  Jesus. 

We  could  heartily  wish  this  volume  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  truth-loving 
and  sincerely  religious  man  and  woman  in 
the  land. 


<« 


(« 


»» 


•» 


m.  "Life  More  Abundant." 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  finished  writer  whose  charm 
of  style  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  rare  among  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  writers.  In  this 
work  there  are  eighteen  chapters  in  which 
such  subjects  as  the  following  are  considered: 
"Eden  and  the  Fall,"  "The  Bible  and  Na- 
ture," "The  Bible  and  Idealism."  "BibUcal 
Poetry  and  Fiction,"  "The  Miraculous  and 
the  Supernatural,"  "The  Priest  and  the 
Prophet,"  "The  Higher  Criticism,"  "Christ 
and  Jesus,"  "The  Real  Seat  of  Authority, 
History,  Manuscripts  and  Translations, 
Faith  and  the  Unseen,"  "life  More  Abun- 
dant," "The  Future  life,"  "The  Glory  of 
the  Common-place,"  and  "The  Forward 
March." 

Mr.  Wood  is  an  optimist  and  a  man  who 
who  believes  in  seeing  the  good  in  all  things 
and  in  laying  as  little  emphasis  on  the  evil  as 
possible.  While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  such  an  attitude,  it  tends,  we  think, 
to  impair  the  sense  of  proportion  in  regard 
to  things  ethical  and  religious  and  to  prevent 
a  dear-cut  line  being  drown  between  things 
whose  preponderating  influence  is  against 
light,  growth  and  soul  development  and  those 
things  that  are  of  the  spirit  and  that  make  for 
truth  and  progress.  In  some  respects,  there- 
fore, this  work  is  inferior  to  The  Creed  of 
Christ,  though  perhaps  we  should  not  com- 
pare the  two,  as  the  latter  work  is  argumen- 
tative ahd  Mr.  Wood  avoids  all  argumenta- 
tion, or  at  least  the  risk  of  arousing  antago- 
nism in  a  marked  manner.  His  views  are 
more  metaphysical  than  are  those  of  the  au- 
thor of  The  Creed  of  Christ,  To  many  per- 
sons in  search  of  a  broad-visioned,  whole- 
somely optimistic  volume  dealing  with  the 
vital  elements  of  religious  belief  this  work 


wiU  appeal  in  a  compelling  manner.  It  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  constructive 
religious  thought  of  the  day. 

IV.  "Letters  of  Labor  and  Love." 

Mr.  Jones'  work,  as  has  been  observed,  is 
entirely  unlike  the  other  two  books  in  treat- 
ment, yet  the  spirit  \a  the  same.  The  Creed 
of  Christ  is  a  logically  reasoned  and  convinc- 
ingly presented  exposition  of  the  religion  of 
the  spirit  and  the  spiritual  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Life  More  Abtmdant  is  a  luminous  presenta- 
tion of  the  idealistic  or  spiritual  philosophy 
which  animates  the  Christian  religion  and 
without  which  it  would  long  since  have  ceased 
to  hold  sway  over  minds  of  a  noble  order. 
And  this  book  is  a  practical,  every-day  pre- 
sentation of  this  gospel  of  right  living  whose 
essence  is  found  in  the  Golden  Rule,  given 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  which  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Jones  to  his  workers — ^ad- 
dressed as  one  brother,  an  elder  brother, 
would  write  to  brothers.  They  breathe  forth 
in  transparent  beauty  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
are  of  vital  worth  to  men  and  women  of  our 
time,  not  merely  because  of  the  high,  fine,  sane 
and  practical  idealism  that  is  present,  but 
because  they  came  from  a  successful  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth-century  business  man 
and  the  mayor  of  a  populous  American  dty, 
and  yet  a  man  who  lived  the  Christ  life  and 
gave  the  lie  to  the  shallow  claim  of  sordid 
materialism  heard  on  every  side,  that  no  man 
can  be  a  successful  business  man  or  be  prom- 
inent in  political  life,  and  live  the  Golden 
Rule.  Mr.  Jones  demonstrated  as  few  if  any 
well-known  personages  in  business  and  polit- 
ical life  in  America  to-day  have  demonstrated, 
the  practicality  and  sanity  of  the  lofty  ethics 
of  Jesus — ^the  philosophy  of  human  brother- 
hood, apprehending  the  law  of  solidarity  and 
accepting  its  implications. 

No  man  or  woman  can  read  this  book  with- 
out being  made  purer,  nobler  and  truer  for 
its  perusal.  It  is  a  volume  that  will  make 
for  dvic  righteousness,  a  nobler  manhood 
and  a  juster  sodal  order. 


BOOKS  OF  THE   DAY. 


The  Joy  Thai  No  Man  Takah  From  You. 
By LUian Whiting.  Cloth.  Pp.78.  Price, 
50  cents  net.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

We  know  of  no  distinguished  present-day 
clergyman  whose  spoken  or  written  word  is 
more  instinct  with  the  deep,  broad  spirituality 
that  nourishes,  sustains  and  proves  in  every 
way  helpful  to  the  religious  cravings  of  that 
great  army  of  American  people,  who  are  weary 
of  the  husks  of  present-day  theology  and  yet 
who  cling  lovingly  and  reverently  to  the  Bible, 
as  are  the  writings  of  Lilian  Whiting,  and  this 
deep  spiritual  quality  is  especially  marked  in 
her  last  two  works,  The  Outlook  Beautiful  and 
The  Joy  That  No  Man  Taketh  From  You. 
The  latter  work  is  a  little  volume  just  from 
the  press.  It  will  appeal  with  special  force 
to  those  saddened,  discouraged  and  disap- 
pointed ones  from  which  riches  have  taken 
wings,  or  who  have  been  overcome  by  still 
greater  calamities.  We  are  constantly  meet- 
ing with  those  who  have  become  the  victims 
of  evil  circumstances  and,  through  successive 
disappointments  or  failures,  have  come  to  feel 
that  all  things  are  wrong,  that 


"Evil  stands  on  the  neck  of  flood 
And  rules  the  world  alone. 

To  such  Miss  Whiting's  little  word  will  come 
as  a  sustaining  and  heartening  message  of 
cheer.  There  is  a  note  of  triumphant  faith 
ringing  through  this  little  volume  that  will 
bring  courage  and  hope  to  many  hearts.  To 
those  who  are  ever  dwelling  on  the  joys  that 
are  fled  our  author  says: 

"  Believe  and  go  forward.  Forget  the  beau- 
tiful yesterday  and  dream  of  the  radiant  to- 
morrow. For  in  the  radiance  lies  that  king- 
dom of  God  which  is  power,  and  in  this  power 
shall  one  recreate  his  vanished  paradise.  Out 
of  this  power  shaU  he  again  evolve  all  pros- 
perity, all  gain  and  gladness,  all  beauty  of 
achievement.  Nor  does  he  struggle  alone. 
The  cloud  of  witnesses  gives  him  cheer.  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  encompass  him  round 

•  Books  intended  for  review  in  Tax  Abkma  should  be 
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about  and  the  beautiful  yesterday  shall  re- 
appear transfigured  into  the  radiant  to-mor- 
rows. 

"The  opportunities  that  lie  in  failure  are 
often  an  unsounded  mine  of  wealth.  'The 
changes  which  break  up  at  short  intervals  the 
prosperity  of  men  are  advertisements  of  a 
nature  whose  law  is  growth.'" 

The  deep  spiritual  realization  of  the  riches 
of  life  whidi  come  to  those  who  are  great  and 
wise  enough  to  consecrate  their  best  energies 
to  the  service  of  the  Highest  is  dwelt  upon 
with  much  power  and  eloquence.  "It  re- 
quires," observes  Miss  Whiting,  **the  com- 
plete consecration  of  life.  Not  merely  in  the 
outer  forms  of  the  devotee;  not  as  the  life 
withdrawn  from  the  world;  but  as  the  life 
held  exalted  and  purified  in  the  very  heart  of 
ceaseless  activities. 

"  That  the  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream 
vanish  into  the  light  of  common  day  need 
never  be  true.  On  the  contrary,  this  glory 
and  freshness  are  self-perpetuating  and  may 
enter  into  every  recurring  experience.  This 
glory  of  a  dream  is  the  illumination  on  the 
pathway.  It  is  the  piUar  of  fire  by  night.  It 
inspires  patience  because  it  enables  one  to  see 
beyond  the  perplexity  of  the  moment;  it  in- 
spires serenity  and  dignity  because  it 
presents  human  life  under  the  aspect  of  its 
sublime  oneness  with  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
It  generates  hope  and  exhilaration  and  thus 
imparts  an  intense  tide  of  energy  to  every  en- 
deavor. The  test  of  all  true  greatness  of  soul 
is  the  power  of  sustained  sacrifice,  and  the 
very  condition  that  makes  sacrifice  possible 
is  this  spiritual  perception  of  the  ideal  in  which 
is  comprehended  the  glory  and  the  freshness 
of  every  exquisite  dream." 

He  who  would  truly  live  must  give  all  that 
is  best  within  him  to  develop,  uphft  and  make 
brighter  and  better  the  lives  of  those  who  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  He  who 
fails  in  this,  he  who  wraps  the  mantle  of  self- 
desire  and  absorption  around  himself  cuts  his 
own  soul  off  from  the  reservoir  of  spiritual  hfe 
which  yields  the  highest  pleasure  and  which 
sustains  and  develops  the  spiritual  energies. 
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"Life,"  observes  our  author,  **is  a  wonderful 
mosaic  in  which  all  experiences  combine  in 
exquisite  adjustment.  It  is  governed  by  the 
same  law  that  governs  the  universe  and  holds 
the  solar  systems  in  their  appointed  courses. 
In  this  mosaic  all  things  play  their  destined 
part:  sacrifice  and  sorrow;  joy  and  achieve- 
ment. But  the  immortal  gain  in  life  is  in 
what  one  gives,  not  what  he  gets;  it  is  meas- 
ured only  by  that  which  he  contributes  to  prog- 
ress, to  the  sum  of  human  endeavor.'* 

We  close  this  notice  with  the  following  fine 
words  on  the  law  of  love  and  its  potency: 

"ShaU  we  not  come  to  realize  that  the  law 
of  love  is  not  for  the  spiritless  and  the  inert 
who  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  will  to  make 
any  impress  on  life;  but  that,  instead,  it  is  the 
great  and  positive  force  which  achieves;  the 
force  that  bridges  the  seas  with  new  cables; 
which  cuts  continents  asunder  and  unites 
oceans;  which  fares  forth  anew  to  discover 
the  North  Pole;  which  adds  the  spectroscope 
to  the  telescope  and  discovers  new  stars;  which 
aims  at  the  sublime  attainment  of  a  world 
peace;  which  multiplies  universities  and  li- 
braries and  galleries  of  art,  which  not  only 
builds  cathedrab,  but  extends  and  exalts  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  all  the  ordinary  relations 
between  the  church  and  the  people.  For  all 
the  most  mighty  and  sublime  achievements  of 
the  physical  conquest  of  the  earth,  and  even 
of  the  universe,  as  well  as  those  achievements 
of  magnanimity,  courtesy,  integrity,  patience, 
serenity,  trust,  sympathy,  and  generous  help- 
fulness— ^the  ^ories  of  all  physical  conquest, 
the  graces  of  all  spiritual  life,  are  each  and  all 
to  be  attained  by  that  law  of  love  that  links 
the  soul  with  God.  In  this  law  of  love  is  the 
joy  of  life.  It  insures  all  beautiful  social  re- 
lations. It  makes  possible  all  extension  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  greatness." 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  will  gain  an 
idea  of  the  spiritual  virility  and  the  charm  of 
this  little  work,  which,  like  Drummond's  The 
OreaUsl  Thing  in  the  World,  will  appeal  to 
thousands  of  lives  which  are  hungering  and 
yearning  for  just  such  a  message. 


The  Indian  Dispossessed.  By  Seth  K.  Hum- 
phrey. Illustrated  with  sixteen  full-page 
half-tones  from  photographs.  Cloth.  Pp. 
298.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

It  18  A  subject  for  congratulation  that  in  a 


time  of  moral  lethargy  like  the  present,  when, 
especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  duty  of 
the  nation  to  the  weak  and  small  peoples  of 
earth,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  people,  such  a  w^oric  as  this 
should  find  a  publisher  In  one  of  the  best 
American  publishing  houses. 

The  matter  set  forth  in  the  book  is  free  from 
emotionalism  or  sentimentalism,  being  a  plain, 
straight-forward,  historic  presentation  of  s 
shameful  page  in  modem  history  as  revealed 
in  national  documents  and  other  testinKHiT 
and  evidence  about  which  there  can  be  no 
controversy.  It  is  the  story  of  continued  op- 
pression and  ill-faith  on  the  part  of  our  goT- 
emment  in  its  treatment  of  the  Indians,  sudi 
as  must  bring  the  burning  blush  of  shame  to 
every  conscientious  American  who  reads  it 
The  simple  history  of  the  treatment  accorded 
the  Indians  by  the  republic  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  infamous  pages  in  the  annals  of 
modem  times. 

This  is  a  volume  that  belongs  preeminentlj 
to  the  conscience-literature  of  the  day — a  woik 
that  is  well-calculated  to  arouse  the  moni 
sensibilities  of  true  men  and  women,  but  it  is 
not  a  book  that  will  find  favor  with  the  sordid 
materialistic  element — ^men  and  women  who 
are  crushing  out  the  divine  in  their  own  souls, 
leaving  a  trail  of  misery  in  their  wake  and  low- 
ering the  moral  ideals  of  the  nation. 

The  story  told  in  this  volume  cannot  ful 
to  do  great  good.  We,  however,  are  far  from 
agreeing  with  the  author  as  to  the  remedy 
lying  in  more  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Department  of  gov- 
ernment. His  views  are  in  this  re^>ect  in 
accord  with  the  shaUow  and  thorou^^y  re- 
actionary policy  of  the  extreme  centraliaefi 
and  those  who  are  seeking  consciously  and 
unconsciously  to  transform  the  republic  into 
a  bureaucracy  or  a  possible  despotism  more 
absolute  in  many  respects  than  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  There  never  has  been  a 
time  when  the  conscience  of  the  nation  could 
not  be  aroused  to  a  degree  that  action  would 
follow  along  the  high  lines  of  moral  rectitude 
and  democratic  ethics  if  the  people  had  pos- 
sessed a  direct  voice  and  had  it  in  their  power 
to  directly  pass  on  the  issue  brought  before 
them  instead  of  delegating  their  power  to 
representatives  who  in  devious  ways  beoHne 
the  tools  of  interested  parties.  In  other  words, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  had  it  beea 
impossible  for  a  privileged  class  or  interest  to 
interpose  between  the  desires  of  the  nation  bat 
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"eat  moral  wrongs  could  have  been 
remedied.  Under  the  initiatiye, 
um  and  right  of  recall  all  great  moral 
nd  aU  poUdes  which  are  subversiye 
asic  principles  of  democracy  can  and, 
STe,  will  be  speedily  corrected,  but 
these  democratic  safeguards  the  rich, 
id  and  sordid  classes  will  be  able  to 
i  to  defeat  the  cause  of  morality  no 
1  they  to-day  nullify  the  operations  of 
itic  legislation,  or  legislation  in  the 
of  the  whole  people,  and  prevent  re- 
smanded  by  the  people.  It  is  as  true 
s  it  was  when  the  great  French  writer, 
queville,  insisted  that  the  evils  of  de- 
'  could  be  best  remedied  by  more  de- 


:.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  With 
illustrations  by  Charles  Livingstone 
Qoth.     Pp.840.    Price. $2.00.    Bos- 

L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

0  the  many  writers  of  nature-books 
more  satisfactory  than  Mr.  Roberts, 
not  endow  his  animals  with  absolutely 
faculties  and  reasoning  powers,  but 
perceive  and  express  clearly  the  mental 
s  of  the  wild  creatures  and  the  im- 
rhich  underlie  their  various  actions. 

e  present  volume  he  has  taken  a  re- 
ly intelligent  and  sagacious  member 
«  family — ^a  fox  who  may  serve  as  the 
all  that  is  best  in  the  breed — and  has 
he  course  of  his  life  through  several 
Mr.  Roberts  in  his  preface  states  that 
c  "simply  represents  the  best  in  phys- 

1  mental  development  of  which  the 
foxes  has  shown  itself  capable.**  He 
adds  that  every  adventure  which  be- 
I  has  befallen  some  fox  in  the  past  and 
ae  within  the  experience  of  other  foxes 
Puture,  and  that  the  emotions  which 
c  manifests  may  safely  be  accepted  as 
tions  and  not  as  human  emotions, 
mtally  we  learn  much  about  the  habits 
>ther  denizens  of  the  forest  and  field 
lom  Red  Fox  comes  in  contact  in  va- 
lys,  and  one  chapter  contains  a  won- 
graphic  description  of  a  forest  fire, — 
vastating  scourge  following  a  long- 
kI  drought. 

)ook  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Livingstone  Bull  and  is  a  fitting  com- 
to  The  Watchers  of  the  Trails  which 
i  last  year.  Amy  C.  Rich. 


The  Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Print- 
er, By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  Cloth.  Pp. 
148.  Price,  75  cents  net.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

An  exceptionally  valuable  book  for  liter- 
ary workers  is  Mr.  Vizetelly's  volume  entitled 
The  Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  PrirUer. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Stand- 
ard  Dictionary  and  a  man  who  is  not  only  a 
master  of  the  subject  he  discusses,  but  who 
also  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  rare 
power  of  making  a  somewhat  technical  trea- 
tise thoroughly  entertaining.  The  volume 
contains  seventeen  chapters.  Among  the 
principal  subjects  discussed  are  the  following: 
"The  Preparation  of  Manuscripts,*'  "Rules 
for  the  Simplification  of  Spelling,*'  "Capitali- 
zation," "Punctuation,"  "Explanatory  Notes 
and  Examples  of  Punctuation,**  "Lidexing," 
"Proof-reading,"  "How  to  Compute  the  Space 
that  a  Manuscript  Will  Occupy,"  "On  Making 
Up  a  Book,"  "Illustrations,"  "On  Submitting 
Manuscripts  for  Publication,"  and  "How  to 
Secure  a  Copyright." 

This  is  a  work  that  should  be  possessed  by 
all  persons  with  literary  aspirations.  It  is  also 
a  treatise  that  will  materially  aid  the  practical 
culture  of  the  genera]  reader.  Some  idea  of 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  pleasing  style  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  work,  in 
which  the  author  discusses  the  subject  of 
royalties: 

"In  considering  the  subject  of  royalty  the 
author  should  bear  in  mind  several  things,  the 
chief  of  which  is  not  to  believe  implicitly  all 
the  stories  that  are  told  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in 
the  press,  of  the  immense  sums  of  money  said 
to  have  been  paid  to  other  authors  as  royalties 
on  the  sales  of  their  books,  and  the  next  is  to 
remember  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  may  lay 
him  a  golden  egg  by  exacting  too  large  a  roy- 
alty from  his  publisher.  If  a  publisher  does 
not  o£Per  to  purchase  an  author's  work  outright, 
but  o£Pers  to  publish  it  on  a  royalty  basis,  the 
author  should  not  conclude  that  the  publisher 
has  only  little  faith  in  the  book.  He  should 
remember  that,  in  o£Pering  to  publish  it  on  this 
basis,  the  publisher  shows  his  faith  by  his  will- 
ingness to  incur  heavy  liabilities  in  producing 
the  book.  These  liabilities  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The  publisher 
usually  makes  an  advance  to  the  author  on 
account  of  prospective  royalties;  (2)  he  pays 
an  editor  to  prepare  the  manuscript  for  the 
press,  for  as  a  rule  authors  lack  the  technical 
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knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  work  for  themselves;  (3)  he  pays  the 
printer  for  the  composition  and  the  presswork; 
(4)  he  pays  the  binder  for  binding  the  book; 
and  (5)  he  maintains  a  staff  of  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  draft  and  place  advertising,  to 
disUibute  the  book  to  the  press,  to  sell  it  and 
ship  it  to  the  purchasers,  to  keep  accounts, 
and  to  promote  in  general  the  interests  of  the 
author.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  publisher 
has  to  do  all  this  he  can  not  afford  to  enter  into 
a  contract  that  shall  guarantee  the  author  a 
large  royalty.  Not  many  years  ago  10  per 
cent  was  the  amount  of  royalty  almost  invari- 
ably paid  to  authors  by  publishers,  and  then 
authors  were  glad  to  accept  it.  There  were 
fewer  authors  then,  and  most  of  the  books 
published  were  successes.  But  times  have 
changed;  to-day  their  name  is  legion,  and 
their  demands  often  absurdly  extravagant." 

RadiatU  Motherhood.  By  Margaret  £.  Sang- 
ster.  Cloth.  Pp.  874.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sane  and  helpful 
books  ever  written  for  mothers,  fathers  and 
all  who  love  children  and  the  home.  We  do 
not  agree  with  all  that  the  gifted  author  says, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  rejuvenating  in- 
fluence of  frequent  child-birth  on  the  mother. 
Our  observation  leads  us  to  believe  that  while 
two  or  three  children  may  not  over-tax  the 
reserve  power  of  the  American  woman,  more 
than  this  number  of  offspring  tends  to  age  the 
mother  prematurely  and  not  unfrequently 
undermines  and  destroys  her  health.  There 
are  also  several  passages  that  remind  us  of 
the  remark  of  an  old  lady  who  after  listening 
to  a  spread-eagle  eulogy  on  the  prosperity  of 
our  nation  under  the  trust-fostering  tariff, 
turned  to  us  when  the  speaker  sat  down  and 
said:  "AU  that  he  said  is  very  beautiful,  but 
it  is  not  true.''  So  when  we  tead  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  the  way  Madonna-like 
motherhood  is  now  regarded  the  world  over, 
we  feel  much  as  did  our  shrewd  friend  about 
the  blessings  of  the  tariff: 

"  She  is  the  central  figure  of  our  modem  life, 
the  queen  regnant  of  every  home.  This,  not 
alone  in  what  we  call  civilized  lands.  The 
mother  rules  in  the  tepee  of  the  red  man,  in 
the  harem  of  the  Turk,  in  the  zenana  of  the 
Hindu,  in  the  flower-wreathed  homes  of  Japan. 
Everywhere  the  mother  is  queen,  in  the  palace, 
in  the  hut." 


These  things,  however,  are  merely  spots  ( 
the  sun,  for  the  book  as  a  whole  is  rich  in  nu 
ter  of  vital  interest  and  worth  to  home-buil) 
ers.  AU  mothers  and  every  woman  in  Amen 
who  contemplates  maternity  should  read  tl 
volume.  It  will  exalt  her  ideals  of  life  ai 
its  splendid  gifts  and  high  responsibilitic 
It  will  tend  to  ennoble  her  and  make  marri< 
life  rich  and  precious.  It  is  a  book  tk 
should  also  be  read  by  fathers,  for  its  infli 
ence  over  them  wiU  be  extremely  valuable. 


The  Twevdieth-Ceniury  Child.  By  Edwu 
Cooper,  author  of  Wyemarke  and  the  S* 
Fairies,  Pp.311.  Price, $1.50.  NewYc^ 
John  Lane. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  evidently  not  made  ar 
effort  to  produce  either  a  grim  or  a  scientif 
book;  he  merely  discourses  pleasantly  aboi 
children,  among  whom  he  has  met  some  r 
markable  personalities — as,  for  instance,  tl 
little  eleven-year-old  lady  who  spends  her  tin 
astonishing  her  hearers  with  her  perf  ormano 
on  the  piano,  and  attending  late  teas.  Tl 
book  adds  little  to  one's  knowledge  of  childre 
but  is  marked  by  a  deep  love  of  small  peopl 

The  most  important  chapter  is  that  in  whit 
he  formulates  a  demand  for  deputy-mothe 
to  take  the  place  of  those  women  to  whom  tl 
care  of  children  is  either  irksome  or  exhaustiDj 
He  points  out  that  there  are  to-day  thousanc 
of  highly-cultivated  women  who  are  neitb 
hard  nor  indifferent,  and  yet  who  do  not  wii 
to  spend  their  lives  in  the  nursery.  Thi 
such  a  demand  should  be  voiced  be^een  tl 
covers  of  a  respectable  English  book  is  a  sig 
of  the  times — ^these  peculiar  times  in  whic 
it  is  actually  admitted  that  the  last  word  hi 
not  been  said  about  the  mother  business. 

It  is  the  only  radical  touch  in  the  entire  bod 
and  even  this  is  couched  in  such  diacrei 
language  that  only  those  who  have  ears  to  hei 
will  discover  the  message. 

£.  L.  POMEROT. 


The  Wall-Street  Point-of-View.  By  Hem 
Clews.  Cloth.  Pp.  290.  New  York:  Si 
ver.  Burdett  &  Company. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Henry  Clews  gives  tli 
world  a  brief  for  Wall  street  and  the  privilege 
classes  that  seek  to  become  the  dominstUD 
and  ruling  influences  in  government  and  bus 
ness  life, — the  element  that  is  to-day  woridn 
in  devious  and  often  indefensible  ways  to  bi 
come  the  master-class  in  an  imperial  r^uUi 
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that  has  far  more  affinity  for  a  limited  mon- 
archy than  a  true  democracy.  The  author 
frankly  admits  that  his  point-of-view  is  that 
of  WaJl  street,  but  he  would  have  us  imagine 
Wall  street  to  be  the  fountain-head  of  all  that 
is  best  in  our  political  as  well  as  business  life. 

His  eulogy  of  Wall  street,  coming  at  the 
present  time  when  the  corrupt  and  immoral 
practices  of  the  great  master-spirits  of  the 
street — the  pillars,  indeed,  of  the  Wall-street 
world — have  been  laid  bare  in  the  sworn  tes- 
timony brought  out  before  investigating  com- 
mittees as  well  as  in  the  various  scandals  that 
have  smirched  the  business  annals  of  the  New 
World  during  recent  years,  is  well  calculated 
to  arouse  the  cynical  risibilities  of  the  Street 
no  less  than  the  indignation  of  friends  of  jus- 
tice, high  ethics  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  true  democracy. 

Mr.  Clews  is  nothing  if  not  an  apostle  of 
privileged  interests.  He  glorifies  Wall  street. 
He  denounces  Jackson  for  throttling  the  great 
banking-trust  that  was  corrupting  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  day.  Our  present  banking 
system,  based  on  privilege  and  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  wholesale  gambling  of  the 
Wall-street  high  financiers  and  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  great  corporate  magnat^, 
calls  forth  the  most  enthusiastic  praise.  He 
bows  in  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  high  pro- 
tection. Indeed,  wherever  there  are  groups 
of  men  or  a  class  becoming  immensely  rich 
through  special  privileges,  there  we  are  sure 
to  find  Mr.  Clews  dancing  attendance  and 
voluble  in  praise.  He  and  his  work  are  wholly 
out  of  touch  or  S3rmpathy  with  the  foundation 
principles  of  democratic  government.  The 
work  is  worthless  to  sincere  friends  of  repub- 
lican institutions  because  he  has  been  so  in- 
timately associated  for  so  long  a  time  with  the 
ethics  of  Wall  street  and  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  looking  through  the  sp^;tacles 
of  privileged  interests  that  apparently  he  has 
lost  the  power  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
democracy.  The  world  in  which  he  has  lived 
and  his  point-of-view  naturally  lead  him  to 
indulge  in  the  most  vicious  species  of  dema- 
goguery  and  special-pleading  when  he  attacks 
views  he  fears.  This  is  constantly  apparent 
throughout  the  book,  but  nowhere  more  mark- 
ed than  in  his  chapter  entitled  "The  Physical 
Force  Annihilators,"  in  which  he  brings  to- 
gether in  the  same  general  discussion  schools 
of  thought  as  far  removed  as  are  the  poles  and 
the  ethics,  philosophy  and  methods  of  which 
are  as  unlike  as  are  diu'kness  and  light.    Here 


he  groups  socialists,  nihilists,  anarchists  and 
communists  all  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  superficial  or  hasty 
reader  the  impression  that  the  socialists  are 
seeking  a  bloody  revolution.  True,  he  mod- 
ifies his  statements  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
general  effect  of  his  discussion  and  his  linking 
the  opposing  schoob  together  are  calculated 
to  arouse  a  deadly,  unreasoning  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  his  readers  against  all  the  schools 
he  attacks.  To  place  the  socialists  with  the 
anarchists  and  nihilists  is  cowardly,  contempt- 
ible and  misleading,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  chapter  seems  to  us  to  be,  not  to  en- 
lighten the  reader,  but  to  injure  socialism, 
which  he  fears,  by  linking  it  with  schools  of 
thought  that  are  in  direct  opposition  in  phil- 
osophy, in  teaching  and  in  methods  of  action. 
The  book  will  doubtless  please  the  narrow- 
minded  beneficiaries  of  special  privilege  and 
reaction,  who  at  heart  have  no  more  love  for 
democracy  or  a  truly  free  government  than 
did  the  Tories  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 


The  Balanced  Life,  By  Clarence  Lathbury. 
Cloth.  Pp.  264.  Price,  $1.00.  Phfladel- 
phia:  The  Nunc  Licet  Press. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  recent  works  which 
seek  to  strengthen  and  round  out  character 
by  stimulating  the  inner  life  and  impressing 
on  the  mind  in  a  realizing  sense  the  omnipo- 
tence and  omnipresence  of  Good.  The  au- 
thor's style  is  clear.  He  makes  his  thought 
easily  understood,  though  he  is  somewhat 
redundant  at  times, — ^the  fault  that  it  seems 
to  us  is  present  in  the  writings  of  most  of  those 
who  represent  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
New  Tliought.  Barring  this  defect  the  style 
is  on  the  whole  excellent  and  the  thought  well- 
calculated  to  strengthen,  purify  and  upbuild 
the  character  of  the  reader.  Some  idea  of  the 
writer's  style  and  thought  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  brief  quotation : 

"While  the  body  has  an  unquestioned  in- 
fluence on  the  spirit,  we  know  it  b  the  spirit 
which  is  master,  and  is  that  which  produces 
and  controls  the  body.  Everywhere  and  with 
everything  it  is  a  law  that  the  inner  creates 
the  outer.  The  hidden  life  of  the  seed  builds 
the  structural  pansy  or  nettle  according  to 
its  secret  quality.  The  plant  is  an  expositor 
of  the  chemicals  within  its  stem.  Neverthe- 
less, this  interior  power  may  be  hampered  or 
spoiled  by  mutilation  of  the  roots  or  leaves. 
Life   is   cooperative   or   interdependent,   the 
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within  and  the  without  playing  upon  and  mod- 
ifying one  another.  Yet  we  must  cling  to 
the  fact  that  the  essential  is  the  inner,  for 
without  it  there  could  be  nothing  at  all .  There 
must  be  melody  in  the  soul  before  song  is  pos- 
able  and  yet  a  defective  larynx  would  pro- 
hibit the  divinest  expression.  In  the  heart 
of  the  nut  lie  coiled  beauty  and  majesty,  then 
the  heart  of  the  oak  and  arms  that  clasp  the 
aides.  First,  essential  spiritual  life;  then  the 
homan  form  divine.*' 

The  Balanced  Life  is  a  book  that  wiU  make 
for  a  better  manhood. 


8hakespeare*9  Sweetheart.  By  Sara  Hawks 
Sterling.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Clara 
ElsenePeck.  Cloth.  Pp.282.  Price»$2.00 
net.  Philadelphia:  Greorge  W.  Jacobs  & 
Company. 

This  is  the  love-story  of  William  Shakes- 
peare and  Anne  Hathaway,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Anne  herself,  after  her  husband's 
death,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ben  Jonson,  who 
Uys  the  manuscript  away  in  a  vault  in  Lon- 
don where  it  has  recently  been  discovered. 
The  story  is  beautifully  written  in  quaint 
and  charming  language  and  introduces  many 
of  the  incidents  and  phrases  which  occur  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  In  it  also  we  catch 
^impses  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Burbadge  and 
other  player-folk  of  the  time.  The  author 
has  very  much  idealized  the  characters  of  both 
Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway,  but  she 
has  succeeded  in  writing  a  most  delightful 
tale  which  has  been  handsomely  brought  out 
by  the  publishers.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
in  colors,  with  profuse  marginal  decorations 
and  will  make  a  beautiful  and  acceptable 
Christmas  gift.  Amy  C.  Rich. 


That  Reminds  Me.  Cloth.  Pp.  280.  Price, 
75  cents  net.  By  mail,  83  cents.  Philadel- 
phia: George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company. 

Thia  is  a  little  volume  of  very  bright  stories 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Philadelphia  Times  and  the  Public  Ledger 
and  which  were  caUed  out  by  the  offer  of  pre- 
miums for  the  best  jests  for  the  columns  en- 
titled "Talcs  Worth  Telling."  The  work 
contains  over  two  hundred  brief,  pointed, 
humorous  anecdotes,  many  of  them  excep- 
tionally bright  and  all  worUi  the  reading.  It 
is  a  little  book  that  should  prove  very  popular, 
not  merely  for  the  entertainment  to  be  derived 


from  its  pages,  but  because  there  are  timet 
when  all  persons  wish  to  have  in  mind  some 
bright  stories  that  are  apropos  and  woitii  re- 
lating. 

Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Ameriean  Bar,  QotL 
Pp.  238.  Price,  80  cents  net.  By  mail, 
85  cents.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Ja- 
cobs &  Company. 

The  latbbt  addition  to  Geoige  W.  Jacobs' 
admirable  series  of  vest-pocket  books  on  wit 
and  humor  deab  with  the  WU  and  Humor  tf 
the  American  Bar.  Books  of  this  charsdur 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  the  while.  Hcr 
if  anywhere  it  is  essential  that  there  be  dis- 
criminating judgment  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Fortnnatdr 
this  volume  is  edited  with  rare  judgment,  and 
as  a  result  we  find  in  it  a  rich  fund  of  capital 
anecdotes  at  once  humorous  and  entertaining: 
just  such  stories  as  bright  people,  whether 
lawyers,  public  speakers,  toast-masters  or 
those  who  are  constantly  mingling  with  their 
fellowmen  in  a  social  way,  will  wish  to  be 
familiar  with. 


Hearts*  Haven.  Bv  Katharine  Ehrans  Blafce. 
lUustrated  with  six  drawings  in  color. 
Cloth.  Pp.  496.  Price,  $1.50. 
apolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


Hearts*  Haven  is  a  stirring  roman<3e, 
in  lights  and  shadows,  full  of  human  interest 
and  possessing  the  peculiar  charm  of  new 
scenes  and  surroundings;  for  here  the  reader 
is  taken  into  a  field  hitherto  unexplored  by  the 
writer  of  fiction  and  brought  en  rapport  with 
the  strange  life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  many  religious  communal  colonies  tiiat 
have  flourished  for  a  season  frcMn  time  to  time 
since  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  stoty 
is  a  love  romance,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  the  religious  community  founded  by  the 
German  mystic,  idealist  and  enthusiast 
George  Rapp,  who  led  his  band  of  faithful 
followers  ^m  Grermany  to  PennsylTania. 
Here  Father  Rapp  conceived  the  idea  of  abol- 
ishing marriage.  If  these  devoted  people  had 
not  been  the  unconscious  victims  of  that  most 
powerful  of  all  psychic  influences — the  sway 
of  religious  suggestion,  set  in  acticm  by  the 
leader  and  master-mind  of  the  conmiiuu^ 
but  resultant  largely  from  the  enthusiasm  and 
auto-suggestion  of  the  members  themselves, 
this  attempt  would  not  have  succeeded,  for 
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the  Grermans  are  a  home-loving  people  and 
the  bond  of  matrimony  is  very  precious  to 
them.  Moreover,  they  are  at  once  rationalists 
and  idealists,  and  their  rationalism  leads  them 
instinctively  to  feel  that  it  is  perilous  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  nature's  great  fundamental  laws. 
Still,  history  teaches  no  fact  more  clearly  than 
that  religious  fanaticism  will  bear  a  people  to 
any  lengths,  often  transforming  them  into  the 
likeness  of  the  most  ferocious  beasts,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion and  other  master-spirits  in  the  long  night 
of  persecution,  hatred  and  intolerant  bigotry 
that  followed  the  Reformation.  The  Rapp- 
ists,  as  they  were  called,  hesitated  for  a  litUe 
time  but  finally,  almost  all  of  them  made  what 
to  them  was  the  great  renunciation.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  our  author  begins  to  weave  the 
fabric  of  her  romance. 

The  struggle  of  a  noble  woman  to  hold  her 
husband's  love  and  to  retain  the  care  of  their 
child,  the  taking  of  the  babe  from  her  and  her 
attempt  to  destroy  the  paramount  prompting 
of  a  loving  nature  and  to  stifle  the  natural 
yearnings  of  her  heart  by  indulging  in  religious 
ecstasy,  only  to  find  her  whole  soul  calling 
more  loudly  than  ever  for  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band, are  described  with  such  touching  fidehty 
as  to  reveal  deep  human  insight  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  Next  we  come  to  the  tragic  death 
of  the  mother  and  the  shadow  that  henceforth 
falls  over  the  father's  life.  These  things  form 
the  prelude  of  the  tale  in  which  the  babe  Hugh 
becomes  the  hero  and  the  infant  daughter  of  a 
Southern  gentleman  who  dies  in  southern 
Indiana,  near  the  Rappist  settlement  of  Har- 
mony, becomes  the  heroine;  for  from  Pennsyl- 
vania the  scenes  have  shifted  to  New  Harmony, 
Indiana,  where  Mr.  Rapp  had  established  a 
wonderful  community,  with  its  great  temple, 
its  labyrinth,  its  granaries,  its  miUs  for  grind- 
ing grain  and  its  factories  for  weaving  cloth. 
Here  the  community  prospered  in  a  financial 
way,  but  here  again  trouble  came,  largely 
through  the  children  coming  to  maturity  and 
feeling  the  powerful  attraction  of  sex  instincts. 

The  growth  of  love  in  the  children,  Hugh 
and  TriUis,  is  told  in  a  simple,  powerful  yet 
delicate  manner.  The  struggle  of  the  two  to 
be  faithful  to  the  tenets  held  sacred  in  the  only 
worid  they  knew,  while  nature  advanced  her 
imperious  claim,  is  splendidly  described.  But 
finally  love  triumphs.  They  fly  from  the 
community  to  get  married.  They  meet  a 
Methodist  circuit-rider  who  cheerfully  weds 
them,  but  Father  Rapp  overtakes  the  fugitives 


and  by  the  power  of  his  will  beats  down  their 
opposition.  They  return  to  the  community. 
Hugh  is  sent  to  Heidelberg  to  perfect  his  edu- 
cation, and  Trillis  becomes  a  mother.  From 
thenceforth  the  story  grows  in  power  and  in 
compelling  interest  over  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion. There  is  also  the  mystery  of  a  theft» 
with  its  dark  shadow  falling  athwart  two  lives, 
and  there  are  the  fate  and  the  future  of  many 
other  members  of  the  community  in  whom 
the  reader  becomes  deeply  interested,  besides 
the  central  figures  whose  struggles  typify  the 
battle  of  tens  of  thousands  of  misguided  en- 
thusiasts whose  blasted  lives  have  shadowed 
the  pages  of  history — ^hves  wasted  through 
mistaken  belief  in  religious  tenets  that  oppose 
the  great  fundamental  law  of  nature.  Happily 
fortune  is  more  kind  to  Hugh  and  Trillis  than 
she  has  been  to  the  thousands  who  have  re- 
nounced home,  love  and  life's  sweetest  fruition 
in  the  hope  of  saving  their  souls  from  the  wrath 
of  an  angry  God,  for  Hugh,  Trillis  and  the 
beautiful  baby  Helen  come  together  in  a  glad 
reunion  as  the  curtain  is  rung  down. 

As  an  artistic  romance  of  love,  sacrifice  and 
noble  endeavor  this  work  of  a  new  and  gifted 
author  claims  serious  attention.  As  a  re- 
markably faithful  picture  of  the  Ufe  and  the 
beliefs  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  religious 
communities,  the  work  is  of  historical  value. 
But  its  greatest  excellence  lies  beyond  these 
things.  Here  is  evidenced  the  imagination 
of  the  true  artist — the  imagination  of  the 
creator  who  comes  into  perfect  rapport  with 
the  lives  of  the  characters  depicted,  so  as  to 
faithfully  reflect  the  thought,  aspirations  and 
dreams,  the  heroisms  and  weaknesses,  the 
lofty  flights  and  the  mental  and  spiritual  limi- 
tations that  mark  strong  individuahties. 
This  excellence  of  the  work  is  especially 
noticeable,  because  the  characters  are  widely 
divergent,  and  some  are  exceptional  in  nature; 
yet  they  are  all  drawn  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
Take,  for  example,  the  character  of  Father 
Greorge  Rapp,  in  many  respects  the  foremost 
personage  in  the  book.  Our  author  makes 
us  see  and  feel  the  high  religious  fervor,  en- 
thusiasm and  ecstasy  that  in  their  extremes 
lead  to  fatal  mistakes,  but  the  purity  of  pur- 
pose, the  lofty  idealism  and  the  austere  moral 
rectitude  of  the  man  lift  him  to  the  peerage 
of  religious  leaders;  and  so  admirably  is  he 
drawn  that  we  see  the  man,  and  even  if  we  do 
not  come  under  the  sway  of  his  mysticism, 
we  understand  his  acts,  seeing  them  as  we  do 
from  his  view-point.    As  far  removed  as  the 
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poles  is  the  remarkably  fine  creation  of  the 
lusty,  worldly  Brother  Hanno,  whose  character 
is  in  its  way  almost  as  notable  a  creation  as 
that  of  Father  Rapp.  So,  too,  are  the  charac- 
terizations of  Hugh  and  TriUis,  Brother 
Laurence  and  Count  Theodor,  and  in  less 
marked  degree  those  of  other  prominent  per- 
sonages. AU  the  characters  delineated  show 
the  presence  of  the  imaginative  quality  essen- 
tial to  great  work  in  fiction,  poetry,  painting* 
sculpture,  and,  indeed,  all  phases  of  creative 
labor. 

Another  excellence  of  this  work  is  the  re- 
markable knowledge  of  psychology  displayed. 
This  may  be  intuitive  or  it  may  be  in  part  the 
fruit  of  study  and  observation,  but  certain  it 
is  that  seldom  have  the  inner  struggles  of 
human  minds  been  more  faithfully  depicted 
or  the  power  of  mind  battling  with  mind  and 
of  religious  dogmas,  vagaries  and  dreams 
battling  with  the  imperious  promptings  of 
nature  been  more  faithfully  imaged  than  in 
Hearts*  Haven.  These  things  give  a  special 
interest  and  value  to  the  otherwise  charming 
romance  of  an  author  who  promises  to  take 
a  prominent  place  among  our  American  nov- 
elists.   

Tancred,  By  Benjamin  DisraeU.  Edited  by 
Bernard  N.  Langdon-Davies,  M.A.  Cloth. 
Pp.  584.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

People  to-day  are  apt  to  think  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli  only  as  a  statesman,  forgetting  that 
he  was  also  an  author  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  that  he  wrote  a  remarkable  series 
of  novels  portraying  as  did  no  other  writer  of 
his  time  certain  phases  of  the  political  and 
social  life  of  England  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  many  of 
these  works  he  had  no  definite  purpose  in  view, 
but  in  Vivian  Chey,  Coningsby,  Sybil  and 
Tancred  he  set  forth  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  Young  England, — that  small  party  promi- 
^  nent  for  a  brief  period  in  the  politiod  life  of 
En^and  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
and  whose  objects  have  been  briefly  summar- 
ized by  a  recent  critic  as  follows: 

"To  make  more  effective  the  power  of  the 
Crown  after  the  Parliamentary  reforms  of 
1832;  to  remove  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerned purely  spiritual  matters,  from  Parlia- 
mentary dictation;  to  decentralize  authority 
to  local  bodies,  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes." 

These  things  were  to  be  accomplished  by 


bringing  about  better  relations  between  the 
propertied  class  and  the  laboring  daas.  Young 
En^and  held  that  "Property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights";  diat  "Labor  has  ill 
rights  as  well  as  its  duties." 

Vivian  Orey  was  a  keen  satire  on  prominent 
personages  in  political  life.  Ctmingtiby  ex- 
pressed the  social  and  political  views  of  the 
author.  Sybil  gave  a  graphic  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  working-class  in  England. 
Tancred^  the  last  and  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  of  these  four  novels*  was  Disradi's 
favorite.  It  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  an  ideal- 
istic dreamer  who  aims  at  the  r^eneratioD 
of  the  West  through  the  restoration  of  faitL 
He  journeys  to  Palestine,  seeking  that  inspi- 
ration which  has  guided  the  Chosen  Pec^ 
of  old  and  which  he  beUeves  dwells  in  that 
land  of  poetry  and  mystery, — an  ins^HratioD 
which  he  fondly  hopes  may  some  day  come  to 
him,  enabling  him  to  guide  his  life  into  the 
channels  of  greatest  usefulness  to  his  nation. 
The  book  impresses  strongly  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  individual  and  insists  upon  the 
necessity  for  individual  faith.  As  Kterature 
it  ranks  high.  The  descriptions  of  the  Orient 
are  wonderfully  beautiful.  Someone  has  said 
that  Disraeli  is  the  only  writer  who  has  poetic- 
ally as  well  as  graphioEdly  described  the  East 

These  four  volumes  recently  brought  out 
by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Company  are  ad- 
mirably gotten  up  and  will  prove  an  impcntant 
addition  to  the  libraries  of  all  cultured  people 
who  do  not  already  possess  these  works  of  the 
great  statesman.  Aicr  C.  Rich. 


The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  By  Mere- 
dith Nicholson.  Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp. 
882.  Price,  91.50.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  mystery  tales  of  the 
year,  though  it  is  marred  by  the  improbabilitjr 
not  to  say  impossibility  of  some  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  the  climax  is  decidedly  melodra- 
matic— a  rough-and-tumble  fight  with  blood 
flowing  freely  before  the  villain  is  undone  and 
virtue  receives  its  reward.  The  story  will 
doubtless  enjoy  a  passing  popularity,  for  the 
public  taste  is  not  yet  satiated  with  mystery- 
tales,  and  the  novel  is  not  only  clever  in  con- 
struction and  well-written,  but  it  possesses 
enough  of  the  dramatic  and  love  elements  to 
appeal  strongly  to  the  popular  imaginatioa. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  book  that  will  hsAd  a 
permanent  place  in  literature. 
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The  hero  receives  a  cablegram  while  absent 
in  Europe,  to  the  effect  that  his  wealthy  grand- 
father has  died  leaving  him  his  property  on 
certain  specific  conditions.  These  he  finds 
to  embrace  his  remaining  for  one  year  in  the 
old  gentleman's  palatial  but  partially-finished 
home  just  outside  an  Indiana  village.  If  he 
leaves  he  forfeits  the  property.  If  he  marries 
a  certain  lady  within  five  years,  he  also  loses 
the  estate.  A  rascally  lawyer  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  wiU  plots  to  undo  the  hero  and  is  suc- 
cessful in  luring  him  away  from  the  home  in 
time  to  destroy  his  claim  to  the  property.  The 
lawyer  with  a  sheriff  and  a  posse  of  deputies 
tries  to  eject  the  hero  and  his  friends,  only  to 
provoke  a  savage  battle  in  which  blood  flows 
on  both  sides.  Then  occur  some  most  sur- 
prising developments  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
have  been  Uttle  surmised  by  the  reader  and 
which  change  the  entire  situation. 

Persons  who  enjoy  well-written  mystery- 
tales  wiU  not  be  disappointed  in  The  HauM 
of  a  Thonsand  Candles, 


Curly.  ATale  of  the  Arizona  Desert.  By  Roger 
Pocock.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.320.  Price, 
$1.50.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

In  this  story  every  prominent  character 
figures  conspicuously  in  some  part  of  the  nar- 
ration as  either  a  highwayman,  robber,  mur- 
derer, cattle-thief,  or  a  drunkard  and  gambler. 
The  story,  which  is  told  by  one  Chalk-Eye,  a 
partially-reformed  cattle-lifter,  is  as  rich  in  the 
slang  and  peculiar  vernacular  of  the  frontier 
as  it  is  in  hair-breadth  escapes  for  the  high- 
wa3rmen,  murderers  and  thieves  with  whom 
it  deals.  The  only  thing  that  can  possibly 
be  said  in  its  favor  is  that  it  presents  a  vivid 
and  doubtless  truthful  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  shameful  phases  of  our  frt>ntier  life — a 
phase  which  happily  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  books  are  in  our  judg- 
ment necessarily  evil  in  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  of  all  ill-balanced 
or  superemotional  mentalities,  filling  them 
with  pictures  of  crime  and  bloodshed  and  low- 
ering their  respect  for  human  life  and  the  high 
ethics  upon  which  all  orderly  progress  depends, 
and  at  the  same  time  fostering  a  taste  for  read- 
ing that  is  as  alien  to  good  literature  as  it  is  to 
sound  morality.  The  fact  that  the  story  is 
told  in  a  vivid  and  spirited  manner  and  that 
it  is  crowded  with  exciting  and  melodramatic 
incidents  only  makes  its  potential  influence 
for  harm  all  die  greater. 


The  Flight  of  Oeorgiana.  By  Robert  Neilson 
Stephens.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  889. 
Price,  91  .^O.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  spirited  and  fairly-well  written 
romantic  love-story  of  the  stirring  days  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  hero 
is  a  Jacobite  oflicer  who  is  flying  through 
Elngland  to  take  boat  for  France,  believing 
this  course  to  be  safer  than  remaining  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  followers  of  the  Pretender 
were  being  vigorously  hunted  down  by  the 
English  troops.  Quite  a  number  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Pretender,  however,  have  been 
recently  hanged  or  beheaded  in  England,  and 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  well-known 
Jacobites  brought  handsome  rewards.  There- 
fore even  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
trip  would  have  been  necessarily  perilous. 
But  the  hero,  in  true  melodramatic  fashion, 
is  being  pursued  by  a  villain  who  has  been 
previously  wounded  by  him  in  battle.  He  is 
therefore  in  imminent  danger  of  apprehension, 
which  does  not,  however,  prevent  his  tarrying 
in  England  to  court  and  win  a  beautiful  young 
English  girl  of  whom  he  has  become  enamored. 
There  are  several  important  characters  be- 
sides the  hero,  heroine  and  villain  who  add  to 
the  interest  and  complexity  of  the  situations. 
The  story  contains  less  of  the  mock-heroics 
and  artificiality  which  are  so  prominent  in 
most  romances  of  this  class,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  free  frt>m  melodramatic  and  improbable 
episodes. 


The  Thietlee  of  Mount  Cedar,  By  Ursula 
Tannenforst.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.454. 
Price,  91.25.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company. 

This  is  a  story  dealing  with  the  lives  of  a 
bevy  of  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  at  a  boarding-school.  Their  hopes,  fears, 
aspirations,  joys  and  sorrows,  their  numerous 
pranks  and  the  punishments  that  overtake 
them  as  the  aftermath  of  certain  indiscretions, 
are  all  set  down  in  a  manner  that  will  doubtless 
interest  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book 
was  written, — girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

The  story  is  not  marked  by  any  special 
strength  and  impresses  us  as  being  stilted  and 
artificial  in  treatment.  The  moral  atmos- 
phere, however,  is  excellent. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


FIRST  ARENA  CLUB,  DENVER,  COLO- 
RADO. Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills,  President 
M.  Florence  Johnson,  Secretary  pro  tern.  The 
dub  meets  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  at  eight  P.  M., 
at  the  residence  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Stuart,  1228  Sher- 
man avenue,  Denver.  AU  friends  of  social  progress 
and  civic  righteousness  are  wdcome  at  these  meet- 
ings. 

The  Arena  Club,  New  Orleans,  852  Camp  street. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Ferguson,  President, 


In  this  ianie,  in  addition  to  our  extended  Editorial 
survey  of  important  events  of  the  world  from  the 
view-point  of  progressive  democracy,  we  publish  a 
number  of  papm  of  the  first  importance  to  students 
of  social,  poutical  and  economic  problems,  chief 
among  which  we  mention  Professor  Frank  Par- 
sons' The  Railway  Empire.  This  is  one  of  the 
dearest,  most  compact  yet  comprehensive  discus- 
sions of  the  great  railway  question  that  has  appeared. 
It  is  a  oonfiibution  that  no  student  of  present-day 
public  (questions  can  afford  to  overlook,  dealing  as 
it  does  in  a  most  luminous  manner  with  the  question 
that  is  uppermost  in  our  national  Congress.  Our 
readers  wm  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  is  the  open- 
ing contribution  of  five  papers  on  the  railways  by 
Professor  Parsons  that  wul  be  a  feature  of  The 
Arena  duiin^^  the  ensuing  year.  No  man  in  the 
Enclish-speaking  world  is,  we  believe,  so  well  equip- 
ped with  facts  neaned  "f rom  years  of  careful  study 
and  from  extended  personal  investigations  through- 
out Europe  and  America  as  is  Professor  Parsons 
to  authoritativdy  discuss  this  (]uestion.  These 
papen  will  be  standard  contributions  cited  as  au- 
thorities for  many  years  to  come. 

^  The  splendid  work  being  carried  on  by  the  na- 
tional government  in  redSminff  waste-lands  and 
making  the  desert  blossom  as  Uie  rose,  is  vividly 
presented  in  this  issue  by  our  spedal  correspon- 
dent Mr.  Frank  Vrooman,  in  tne  second  paper 
of  his  series  on  Unde  Sam*s  Romance  With 
Science  and  the  Soil,  The  paper  is  further  illumi- 
nated by  the  reproduction  of  a  number  of  fine  photo- 
ffn^hs  taken  oy  the  government  and  presented 
Qirough  the  oourt^v  of  the  Redamatioq  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  states  Greological  Survey. 

President  George  McA.  Miller  continues  in 
this  issue  his  deeply  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
Economics  of  Moses,  These  papers  wiU  be  followed 
by  two  contributions  on  the  Economics  of  Jesus^ 
the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  present-da^  social  and  political  fer- 
ment. No  thoughtful  fnend  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion should  fail  to  read  these  papers. 

T?ie  IniHaHve  a  Safeguaard  Against  Class-Oovem- 
men/,  by  Eltweed  Pomerot,  A!M.,  is  a  paper  whidi 
all  fnends  of  democracy  should  carefully  read.    It 


is  the  first  of  our  series  of  papers  which  will  be  a 
feature  of  The  Arena  fcur  1906  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  and  overshadowing  demand  of  the 
hour — the  demand  for  the  people  to  reassert  them- 
sdves  and  overthrow  the  most  insidious  and  pe^ 
nidous  form  of  deq)otiam — ^the  despotism  of  cor- 
porate wealth  operating  thioi:^  political  bossa 
and  party-machines. 

We  regret  to  state  that  Hon.  J.  Warnes  Mills' 
paper  on  The  Smdter-Trust  and  The  Railways  ^ 
Colorado  was  not  reedved  in  time  to  appear  in  thii 
issue. 


Our  series  of  papers  on  Art,  Education  and  the 
Drama  is  represented  in  this  issue  by  two  notable 
contributions,  one  by  the  talented  and  schokriy 
Mrs.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  who  opens  the  art  papen 
with  an  exceptionally  thou^tml  and  infoimiif 
discussion  of  The  Pnneiples  of  the  Decorative  Ari- 
Spirit  of  Japan  in  Comparison  With  Those  of  West- 
ern Countries,  Mr.  Kenton  West,  the  well-knowD 
critic,  essayist  and  novelist*  opens  our  series  dt 
critical  dramatic  papers  with  a  ddk^itf  ul  appnoM- 
tion  of  Richard  Mansfield  and  his  work.  Since 
the  death  of  Henrt  Irving,  Mr.  Mansfixlo  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  histrionic  artist  in  the 
English-speaking  wond;  and  Mr.  Wist,  by  his  lonCi 
intimate  and  critical  study  of  the  actor*s  work  is 
admirablv  <^ualified  to  pay  a  merited  tribute  to  the 
actor  ancf  his  work. 


We  invite  special  attention  to  the  contribution  by 
Archibald  Grimke,  A.M.,  on  The  Heart  of  the 
Race  Question,  It  is  the  first  part  of  a  dtscussioa 
which  will  be  continued  in  the  February  and  Maidi 
issues.  Mr.  Grimke  is  one  of  the  amest  thinkers 
of  his  race,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University  and 
of  the  Har\'ara  Law  School.  He  has  held  with 
credit  several  important  public  posts  and  is  tiie 
author  of  two  admirable  Diompnies,  one  ^**Iing 
with  the  life  of  Garrison  and  tne  other  with  that 
of  Sumner. 


We  rc^et  to  sa^  that  a  number  of  important  ar- 
ticles, some  of  which  we  had  announced  have  been 
unavoidably  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  but  will  ap- 
pear in  the  February  Arena.  Fhiminent  amoitf 
these  is  a  very  fine  sketch  of  the  life  and  work« 
the  late  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  of  Toledo.  Thii 
paper  we  were  compelled  to  cany  over  in  order  to 
make  room  for  Proiessor  Parsons  contribution  o& 
The  Railway  Empire,  that  being  the  question  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  tiie  people  at  the  present  tune 
when  Congress  is  considmng  the  question.  A  ^at 
portrait  oflirlayor  Jones  wilfacamipaifv  this  paper, 
and  all  friends  of  dvic  righteousness  inXk  apprec»te 
the  beautiful  tribute  that  has  bem  prefiared  for 
The  Arena  by  one  of  the  most  sifted  writers  of 
Ohio. 
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"  We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas^  hut  are  possess^  by  them^ 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena^ 
Where,  like  gladiatws,  we  must  fight  for  them^ — Heine. 
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lURICE   MAETERLINCK:    SYMBOLIST  AND   MYSTIC 

By  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D. 


HE  CLOSING  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  exhibits  no  marvel- 
nd  immutable  fixations  in  the  sphere 
isciousness ;  like  all  the  other  epochs, 
\  been  a  period  of  flux  and  reflux,  of 
ind  flow,  of  mutation  and  transmu- 
i.  Any  well-marked  devolution  in 
>rms  of  literary  art,  in  the  ethical  and 
sophical  expressions  of  human  con- 
sness,  has  been  ckecked  by  counter 
nts,  setting  contrariwise,  towards 
freedom,  spirituality,  truth, 
e  keen  psychologist,  with  his  subtile 
sis  of  tiie  mind,  the  intellect,  and 
luman  heart  in  all  its  intricate  and 
us  workings,  first  held  the  world's 
for  a  space :  his  day  is  not  yet  done, 
^as  succeeded  by  the  Naturalist,  the 
il  image-breaker  intent  upon  the 
cation  of  humanity — bare  of  arm, 
iless  knife  in  hand,  waiting  to  dissect 
surgical  precision  his  human  victim. 
1  came  the  dilettante  poco-curantists, 
Fapanese-like  Impressionists,  repro- 
ig  with  pastel  effects  of  elusive  sig- 
,nce  the  outermost  and  salient  details 
e,  with  their  suggestions  of  depths 
ibysms  of  thought  and  feeling.  Here 
Jiange  in  literary  art  ideals ;  but  was 
regression  or  a  retrogression  ?  Real- 
vas  followed  by  its  bastard  progeny, 
ralism,  to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by 
^m's  remotest  of  artistic  relations. 


Impressionism.  Psychology  is  replaced 
by  physiology,  and  subsequently  by  pho- 
tography; there  is  devolution  here,  and 
the  devolution  is  from  the  actual  to  the 
artificial — mind,  body,  integument. 

Just  as,  in  the  physical  world,  to  every 
action  corresponds  a  reaction,  so  may  we 
seek  the  law  of  tidal  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
sphere  of  literary  phenomena.  Edmond 
Rostand  arose  in  France  with  romance 
as  his  watchword.  Forthwith  the  French 
world  forsook  Ibsenism  and  crowned  him 
with  the  laurels  of  genius.  Stephen  Phil- 
lips in  England,  a  shining  apparition  in  a 
gray  world  of  naturalism,  only  accentu- 
ated the  swing  of  the  pendulum  away 
from  the  pseudo-social  and  fundamentally 
prevaricative  drama  of  Pinero.  A  gen- 
eration sated  with  honeyed  sentiment, 
flabby  opinions  and  pointless  pruriency, 
sits  up  with  renewed  vigor  to  listen  to  the 
provocative  quips,  the  merciless  wit,  the 
sovereign  satire,  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck,  at  the  very  crest  of  the 
wave  of  reaction,  marks  the  return  from 
the  coarse  and  the  artificial  to  the  spiritual 
and  the  true.  He  turns  from  the  realism 
of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  to  the 
mysticism  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Ruys- 
broeck,  Novalis,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis; 
from  the  naturalism  of  Zola  and  D'An- 
nunzio  to  the  supematuralism  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant  and  Edgar  AUan  Poe. 
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Individualism  is  the  most  resonant  note 
in  the  symphony  of  modem  thought;  and 
individuaUsm  and  reaction  in  philosophy 
rang  out  the  dying  years  of  the  last  cent- 
ury. To-day  the  three  names  that  are 
emblazoned  on  the  oriflamme  of  Revolt 
are  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Henrik  Ibsen 
and  Maurice  MaeterUnck.  Their  su- 
preme distinction  is  modernity — in  art, 
in  vitality  of  thought,  in  form  of  expres- 
sion. Each  in  his  particular  sphere,  they 
represent  what  Nietzsche  has  called  the 
Unk  between  Man  and  Superman,  be- 
tween Man  as  he  is  and  Man  as  they 
would  have  him  to  be.  Under  their  di- 
verse guidance  man  may  be  enabled  to 
"  rise  above  himself  to  himself  and  cloud- 
lessly to  smile."  They  represent  the 
restless,  throbbing,  unquiet  spirit  of  the 
age.  If  they  stand  forth  for  anything,  it 
is  as  apostles  of  regeneration — ^the  phys- 
ical, mental  and  spiritual  regeneration  of 
the  individual.  IndividuaUsm,  enfran- 
chisement, freedom,  is  the  message  they 
are  bringing  to  the  world  to  aid  the  in- 
dividual in  his  struggle  towards  a  more 
perfect  and  ideal  type.  Each  one  soars 
over  the  most  novel  spheres  of  thought, 
truth's  red  torch  aflame  within  his  brain. 
It  is  by  that  ruddy  and  clarifying  Ught 
that  we  shall  see  our  way  clearly.  Hein- 
rich  the  Bell  Founder,  Stockmann,  Monna 
Vanna,  and  Zarathustra  mutely  attest 
humanity's  struggle  towards  the  light. 

Advancing  along  strikingly  distinct 
paths  and  unique  each  in  his  view  of  life, 
nevertheless  these  three  men — Nietzsche, 
Ibsen,  Maeterlinck — in  reaUty  are  fol- 
lowing radiating  lines  which  converge 
towards  some  far  distant  point.  They 
follow  the  so-called  parallel  lines  of  human 
endeavor  which  are  said  to  meet  at  some 
Utopian  infinity.  In  his  millennial  phil- 
osophy of  the  UebermenscK  the  late  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche — ^poet,  philosopher  and 
prophet — symboUzes  the  reaction  of  dyna- 
mism from  the  mechanism  of  Darwin,  of 
radiant  individuaUsm  from  the  self-effac- 
ing altruism  of  Tolstoi,  of  aristrocratic 
anarchy  against  the  leveUsm  of  the  age. 
The  divinity  of  Nietzsche's  rhapsody  is 


not  a  subject  for  BertiUon  or  Lombroso, 
but  the  "  roaming,  blond  animal,"  created 
through  the  feUcitous  conjunction  of 
man's  cunning  and  Nature's  process. 
The  physical  development  of  the  individ- 
ual, his  supreme  exaltation,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  most  strenuous  physical  type 
— thus  spake  Zarathustra. 

With  dauntless  front,  Henrik  Ibsen 
flung  his  bold  defiance  in  the  teeth  of 
modem  society  in  his  dramas  of  revolt. 
That  trenchant  sentence,  "  The  Majority 
is  always  wrong,"  seems  to  sum  up  his 
message  to  humanity.  He  has  taught 
the  final  efficacy  and  supremacy  of  Will; 
but  with  marvelous  sanity,  his  doctrine 
involves  the  salutary  concession  that 
''submission  is  the  base  of  perfection." 
He  stands  out,  in  grim  aloofness,  as  the 
soul's  captain,  the  apostle  of  individual 
freedom — ^freedom  of  choice,  freedom  to 
Uve  one's  own  life,  freedom  from  the  false 
conventions  and  trammels  of  society.  He 
has  etched  his  own  personaUty  into  the 
century's  page  with  tie  corrosive  acid  of 
his  mordant  irony. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck — poet,  mystic, 
transcendentaUst — comes  with  gentle 
words  of  wise  and  aspiring  sincerity  to 
impress  upon  the  world  the  beUef  that  the 
development  and  disclosure  of  the  human 
soul  is  the  ultimate  aim  and  goal  of  ex- 
istence. Marking  the  spiritual  reaction 
from  Zolaism,  with  aU  its  blatant  bestial- 
ity, he  seeks  to  reaUze  the  infinite,  to  know 
the  unknowable,  to  express  the  inexpress- 
ible. ''Oh,  that  this  too,  too  soUd  flesh 
would  melt!"  is  his  eternal  prayer.  He 
is  individuaUstic  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
unique  and  essentiaUy  modem,  not  ex- 
plainable as  a  product  of  the  age,  but 
rather  as  a  reactionaiy,  hostile  to  aU  its 
materiaUstic  tendencies.  He  heralds  the 
dawn  of  a  spiritual  renascence. 

I. 

MaeterUnck's  first  little  volume  of 
Ijrrics,  Serves  ChavdeSy  expressive  of  his 
initial  manner,  most  completely  identifies 
him  with  that  band  of  poets  and  mystics 
in    France    known    as    the    Symbolists. 
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There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  of 
supposing  that  the  wide  hearing  he  has 
gained  is  attributable  to  the  pecuUar  ec- 
centricities of  his  style,  the  novelties  in 
literary  form  he  has  employed,  or  the 
seeming  inanities  and  solenm  mystifica- 
tions of  his  poetry.  At  first  there  was 
about  him  a  trace  of  the  fumisierie,  that 
air  of  solemn  shanmiing  which  has  helped 
to  make  the  Parisian  "Cymbalists/*  as 
Veriaine  loved  to  call  them,  a  jest  and  a 
mockery.  Perhaps  he  first  caught  the 
most  obvious  tricks  of  his  style,  those  very 
idiosyncrasies  his  own  fine  instinct  has 
since  taught  him  to  discard,  from  the 
school  of  Mallarme,  Viele-Griffin  and 
De  Regnier.  Yet  the  Ollendorfian  pue- 
riUties,  the  reiterant  ejaculations,  the 
hyperethereal  imaginings  of  the  Symbol- 
ist manner,  are  the  symptoms  of  a  tenta- 
tive talent,  not  of  an  authoritative  art. 

Symbolism-the  casting  of  the  imma- 
tenal  thought  into  the  material  mould  of 
speech,  to  use  the  word  in  a  broad  con- 
notation— marks  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  outward  visible  sign  and  the 
inward  spiritual  idea.  One  must  dis- 
tinguish with  the  greatest  care  between 
the  SymboUsm  of  the  French  school  and 
that  of  Ibsen,  of  Hauptmann,  or  of  D'- 
Annunzio.  The  point  of  departure  for 
the  art  of  the  French  SymboUsts  was  the 
eflFort,  by  tricks  of  sound  and  rhythm,  of 
figure  and  image,  by  allusion  and  sug- 
gestion, to  cast  a  langorous  spell  over  the 
reader,  evoking  rare  and  fleeting  emotions, 
producing  strange  and  indefinable  im- 
pressions. As  Henri  de  Regnier  expresses 
^t : "  It  is  the  function  of  the  poet  to  express 
his  own  emotions.  He  reaUzes  that  his 
ideas  are  beautiful.  He  would  convey 
them  to  the  reader  as  they  are.  It  is  then 
that  the  power  of  common  speech  forces 
him  to  place  known  words  in  uncommon 
sequence  or  to  resurrect  an  archaism  that 
his  idea  may  be  better  expressed.  He  is 
in  no  sense  an  analyst  of  the  emotions  but 
an  artist,  pure  and  simple;  his  function 
is  not  with  Ufe  and  nature,  but  with  the 
imagination."  A  symboUst  in  this  sense 
is  an  artist  who  finds  the  words  at  his 


command  inadequate  clearly  to  express 
his  emotions,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
to  employ  words  as  symbols,  deeply  sug- 
gestive in  their  meaning.  It  is  apparent 
that,  with  the  symboUsts,  the  simplest 
words,  the  homeliest  figures,  may  take  on 
untold  significance.  The  poetry  of  the 
symbolists  is  characterized  by  peculiar, 
haunting  and  elusive  beauty  and  destined 
for  the  profoundest  suggestiveness ;  but 
quite  too  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  con- 
veying no  meaning  at  all  to  anyone  save 
to  the  initiated  devotee. 

To  compare  MaeterUnck's  early  poems 
with  the  "unrhymed,  loose  rhythmic 
prose"  of  Walt.  Whitman  is  to  make  a 
perfectly  obvious  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  irrelevant  criticism.  While  both 
are  disjointed,  formless,  enumerative, 
MaeterUnck's  every  Une  is  charged  with 
a  certain  vague  significance,  suggestive 
of  subtile  and  ever  subtler  possibiUties  of 
interest.  There  is  something  in  it  of  the 
dim  and  haunting  fancies  of  Poe,  of  the 
puerile  vaporings  of  Arthur  Rimbaud. 
Take  a  passage  from  Serres  Chaudea  Uke 
the  following : 

**  O  hothouse  in  the  midst  of  the  forests! 
And  your  doors  shut  forever! 
And  all  that  there  is  under  your  dome. 
And  under  my  soul  in  your  likeness! 
The  thoughts  of  a  princess  an-hungered, 
The  weanness  of  a  sailor  in  the  wudemess, 
Brazen  music  at  the  windows  of  incurables." 

Is  this  pompous  mystification  or  pro- 
found poetry  ?  Is  it  sense  ?  As  Bernard 
Shaw  would  say: " Is  it  right,  is  it  proper, 
is  it  decent  ?  "  And  yet  the  morbid  mind 
of  the  isolated  child  of  modernity  sighs 
.and  frets  through  it  all:  he  is  excluded 
by  very  reason  of  his  supersensitive,  ex- 
otic, orchidaceous  soul  from  spontaneous 
and  untrammeled  communication  with 
nature.  Witness  the  poignant  image  of 
the  princess,  bom  in  aflluence  and  bred 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  suffering  the  unim- 
agined  pangs  of  hunger.  The  isolation 
and  hopeless  sense  of  desertion  are  ac- 
centuated by  the  figure  of  the  sailor, 
longing  for  the  cool  waves  and  bracing 
salt  breeze  of  health,  as  he  wanders  with 
parched  throat  over  the  hot  sand  of  the 
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endless  desert.  What  more  eloquent, 
what  more  laconically  modem  symbol 
than  that  of  the  military  band  passing 
under  the  windows  of  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables! Lonely  souls,  obsessed  with 
world-weariness,  harassed  with  morbid 
self -distrust  and  uncertain  of  a  goal ;  these 
are  sketchily  bodied  forth  with  the  ruth- 
less, the  mystifying  laconism  of  the  Flem- 
ish mystic. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  beauty  and 
finish  and  simplicity  of  Maeterlinck's  art 
as  a  poet,  at  its  highest  and  least  symbol- 
ical pitch,  may  be  cited  Richard  Hovey's 
translation    of    MaeterUnck's    unnamed 


poem: 


And  if  some  day  he  come  back. 

What  shall  he  be  told  ? 
Tell  him  that  I  waited, 

Till  my  heart  was  cold. 

And  if  he  ask  me  yet  again, 

Not  recognizing  me  ? 
Speak  him  fair  and  sisterly, 

His  heart  breaks  maybe. 

And  if  he  asks  me  where  you  are. 

What  shall  I  reply? 
Give  him  my  golaen  ring, 

And  make  no  reply. 

And  if  he  should  ask  me 
Whv  the  hall  is  left  deserted  ? 

Show*him  the  unlit  lamp. 
And  point  to  the  open  gate. 

And  if  he  should  ask  me 

How  you  fell  asleep  ? 
Tell  him  that  I  smilra. 

For  fear  lest  he  should  weep." 

II. 

M.  Maeterlinck  owes  his  great  reputa- 
tion, not  to  faddism,  to  decadentism,  or 
to  symbolism.  He  is  admired  because  he 
is  the  sincerest  of  literary  artists,  because 
he  is  ever  striving  for  that  Truth  which  is 
Beauty — the  beauty  which  Baudelaire 
called  "  la  grace  supreme  lUieraire,'*  His 
poetry,  even  when  vaguest  and  most  mys- 
terious in  its  strangely  symbolic  vesture, 
leaves  always  upon  the  mind,  or  rather 
upon  the  senses,  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion of  peculiar  and  unusual  beauty.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  created  any  great, 
distinctive  or  strikingly  modem  form  of 
prose  writing.  Still  his  prose  wears  a 
gentle  simplicity,  a  quiet  impressiveness, 


and  a  pensive  appeal  that  charms  one 
when  the  fulminations  of  the  blatant 
rhetorician,  the  vaporings  of  the  phantas- 
magoric imagination,  tire  the  senses,  or 
the  polished  periods  of  the  faultless  pro- 
sateur  leave  one  cold  and  unmoved.  Such 
a  book  as  Wisdom  and  Destiny — ^a  book 
that  may  truly  be  called  noble — marks  a 
distinct  epoch  in  spiritual  and  cosmic 
evolution.  The  calm  philosophy  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius;  the  longings  after  the  In- 
finite, if  haply  they  may  find  it,  of  the 
fourteenth  century  mystics,  Ruysbroeck 
the  Admirable  and  the  gentle  Novalis; 
the  transcendentalism  of  the  Greek  spirit 
in  our  own  literature,  Emerson ;  the  **  sec- 
ond sphere,'*  the  realm  of  unconscious 
revelation  of  the  Ibsen  of  The  Lady  from, 
the  Sea  and  The  M aster-Builder;  the 
brooding  mysticism  of  the  Shakespeare 
of  Hamlet — these  and  other  inspiring  in- 
fluences mingle  with  and  color  Maeter- 
linck's own  conception  of  la  me  intSrieure, 
If,  in  Maeterlinck's  interpretation  of  the 
world-riddle,  there  is  one  charm  more 
fascinating  than  another,  it  is  his  disin- 
terested search  for  truth.  He  is  never 
didactic,  never  even  definitive  in  any  ulti- 
mate sense.  Quite  often  he  is  actually 
found  contradicting  himself,  consciously 
doing  so,  in  the  hope  of  retracing  his  steps 
a  Uttle  way,  aided  by  the  faint  gUmmer  of 
some  new  light,  until  he  enter  once  more 
^e  straight  path  to  his  goal.  His  books 
show  that,  in  a  sense  rightly  understood, 
he  is  a  scientific  worker,  difficult  as  this 
is  to  reconcile  with  the  vagueness  and 
groping  insecurity  of  his  mysticism. 
From  the  evidence  of  his  books,  M.  Mae- 
terlinck has  studied  the  most  modem 
theories  of  auto-suggestion,  hypnotism, 
telepathy,  psychology,  and  psychic  phe- 
nomena. No  reader  of  The  Life  of  the 
Bee  can  doubt  that  M.  Maeterlinck  is  a 
scientific  worker,  although  this  exquisite 
social  history  is  the  work  of  an  artist  and 
a  litterateur  as  well  as  of  a  scientist.  His 
works — poetry,  prose,  drama — ^all  evi- 
dence liis  close  study  and  deep  compre- 
hension of  modem  scientific  theories, 
especially   of   a   psychic   or   psychologic 
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character,  and  these  works  evidence  it 
concretely  and  suggestively,  but  more 
often  by  mere  implication. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  im- 
agine M.  Maeterhnck  to  be  the  mere 
mouthpiece  of  the  mystics  of  other  years. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  his  mysticism 
is  based  upon  a  long  and  loving  acquaint- 
ance with  the  greatest  mystics  of  the  past. 
To  find  standards  of  comparison  for  a 
phenomenon  like  the  rare  mind  of  this 
new-century  mystic,  we  have  to  seek,  not 
in  our  own,  but  in  another  age.  A  com- 
parison of  M.  Maeterlinck's  philosophy 
with  that  of  the  mystics  of  the  past  shows 
similarity  in  fundamentals  to  exist  be- 
tween them.  But  to  say  that  M.  Maeter- 
hnck follows  Ruysbroeck  here  or  NovaUs 
there,  is  not  an  easy  matter:  with  other 
mystics  M.  Maeterlinck  has  in  common 
only  mysticism.  The  point  of  vantage 
from  which  he  views  the  world,  the  eyes 
with  wliich  he  sees  it,  the  transmuting 
mind,  are  all  his  own.  Nor  has  he  studied 
modem  science — that  of  the  body,  the 
organism,  that  of  the  mind,  the  intelU- 
gence,  that  of  the  soul,  the  emotions — 
only  to  be  thrown  back  upon  himself  in 
disappointment,  disillusionment  and  de- 
spair. Rather,  as  someone  has  recently 
said : "  There  is  evidence  that  his  mysticism 
is  not  so  much  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny 
of  scientific  naturaUsm  as  the  deliberate 
choice  of  a  man  who  finds  in  it  confirr  na- 
tions of  countless  hopes  and  suspicions 
science  herself  raised  within  him." 

III. 

It  is  the  fundamental  faith  of  M.  Maet- 
erlinck that  the  theater  of  to-day  needs 
reorganization  and  reformation  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  subtler  demands  of  the 
higher  and  more  complex  Ufe  of  our  epoch. 
The  theater,  he  affirms,  has  for  its  su- 
preme mission  the  revelation  of  infinity, 
and  of  the  grandeur  as  well  as  the  secret 
beauty  of  life.  He  would  have  a  theater 
in  accordance  with  modem  psychic  de- 
mands, giving  a  revelation  of  what  the 
Parisian  mystic  Schure  calls  the  abimes 
and  profondeurs  of  the  soul.     Carlyle  also 


pleaded  for  a  recognition  of  what  he  called 
in  his  own  speech  the  Eternities  and  the 
Immensities.  M.  Maeterhnck  would 
bring  the  inner  Ufe  of  the  soul  closer  to 
us;  he  would  push  the  actors  farther  off. 
Thus  he  regrets  that  he  has  ever  seen 
Hamlet  performed  on  the  stage,  since  it 
robbed  him  of  his  own  conception  of  its 
mystic  significance.  The  actor,  the  spec- 
ter of  an  actor,  dethroned  his  own  image 
of  the  real  Hamlet.  From  the  printed 
page  starts  forth  the  old  Hamlet  of  his 
dreams  never  again. 

His  great  regret  is  for  the  loss  of  the 
"second  sphere,"  that  subconscious  realm 
where  soul  speaks  to  soul  without  the 
intermediary  of  words.  He  hails  the 
coming  of  the  Renascence  of  Wonder,  the 
mystic  epoch  when  men  shall  penetrate 
deep  into  the  soil  of  their  subhminal 
selves.  That  age  which,  as  Phillips 
Brooks  once  said,  "stands  off  and  looks 
at  itself" — ^that  age  M.  Maeterlinck  her- 
alds and  summons.  Ibsen,  too,  has  dream- 
ed of  this  dawning  day:  Juhan  perhaps 
in  the  end  caught  some  faint  prevision 
of  the  "  third  kingdom." 

Silence  is  the  pall  that  hangs  over  the 
earlier  plays  of  M.  Maeterlinck;  the  char- 
acters themselves  are  quiescent  and  im- 
mobile. It  is  only  in  silence  that  we  can 
really  know  each  other — in  the  fugitive 
look,  the  chance  meeting,  the  sudden 
hand-clasp.  Only  in  such  moments  do 
we  truly  come  to  know  anything  that  is 
worth  knowing.  Half  conscious  of  his 
deep-rooted  faith  in  the  meaning  of  pre- 
sentiments, the  significance  of  sub-con- 
scious revelations,  M.  Maeterlinck  wrote 
a  number  of  plays  surcharged  with  the 
impalpable  and  imponderable  weight  of 
pathos  and  groping  nescience.  "The 
keynote  of  these  Uttle  plays,"  he  once 
wrote,  "is  dread  of  the  unknown  that 
surrounds  us.  I,  or  rather  some  obscure 
poetical  feehng  within  me  (for  with  the 
sincerest  of  the  poets  a  division  must  often 
be  made  between  the  instinctive  feehng 
of  their  art  and  the  thoughts  of  their  real 
hfe),  seemed  to  believe  in  a  species  of 
monstrous,    invisible,    fatal    power    that 
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gave  .heed  to  our  eveiy  action,  and  was 
hostile  to  our  smile,  to  our  life,  to  our 
peace  and  our  love.  Its  intentions  could 
not  be  divined,  but  the  spirit  of  the  drama 
assumed  them  to  be  malevolent  always. 
In  its  essence,  perhaps,  this  power  was 
just,  but  only  in  anger;  and  it  exercised 
justice  in  a  manner  so  crooked,  so  secret, 
so  sluggish  and  remote,  that  its  punish- 
ments— for  rewards  there  were  never — 
took  the  semblance  of  inexplicable,  arbi- 
trary acts  of  fate.  We  had  then  more  or 
less  the  idea  of  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
blent  with  that  of  fatality  of  old,  lurking 
in  nature's  impenetrable  twilight,  whence 
it  eagerly  watched,  contested,  and  sad- 
dened the  projects,  the  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  happiness  of  man." 

In  those  early  plays  the  interest  hangs 
upon  the  passage  rather  than  upon  the 
victim  of  fatality ;  our  grief  is  not  excited 
by  the  tragedy:  we  shudder  with  wide- 
eyed  horror  at  the  argument  of  the  in- 
visible, the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
By  the  intuitive  apprehensions  of  the 
soul,  its  instinctive  groping  for  elective 
affinities,  and  the  incomprehensible,  dis- 
quieting movements  in  nature  in  sym- 
pathetic attune  with  dark  forebodings  of 
dumb,  shadowy  events — by  these  means 
M.  Maeterhnck  made  us  aware  of  the 
adumbration,  the  gradual  approach,  and 
ultimate  presence  of  the  mysterious  forces 
of  Fate,  Terror,  and  Death.  He  objecti- 
fied and  concretized  for  us  those  moments 
of  life 

"When  .......... 

.    .    .  in  some  nimble  interchange  of  thought 
The  silence  enters  and  the  talkers  stare." 

The  unnamed  presence  was  always  Death 
— Death  the  Intruder.  In  "L'Intruse" 
we  waited  with  tense  expectancy  and 
strained  senses  for  his  coming;  in  ''Inte- 
rieure  "  we  accompanied  him  to  the  scene 
of  the  eternal  tragedy ;  in  "  Les  Aveugles  " 
we  awaken  with  a  start  to  find  Death  in 
our  very  midst.  Terror  lurks  behind  a 
half-closed  door,  and  all  the  poignant 
mystery  of  the  universe  seems  embodied 
in  the  figures  of  seven  princesses  sleeping 
in  a  dim  castle  beside  the  sounding  sea. 


There  was  no  escape  from  the  obsessioD 
of  some  dire,  inexpressibly  dreadful  un- 
known presence.  "This  unknown,"  M. 
Maeterlinck  himself  has  said,  **  would 
most  frequently  appear  in  the  shape  of 
death.  The  presence  of  death — ^infinite, 
menacing,  forever  treacherously  active — 
filled  every  interstice  of  the  poem.  The 
problem  of  existence  was  answered  only 
by  the  enigma  of  annihilation.  And  it 
was  a  callous,  inexorable  death;  blind, 
and  groping  its  mysterious  way  with  only 
chance  to  guide  it;  laying  its  hands  pre- 
ferentially on  the  youngest  and  the  least 
unhappy,  for  that  those  held  themselves 
less  motionless  than  others,  and  that  eveiy 
too  sudden  movement  in  the  night  ar- 
rested its  attention.  And  round  it  were 
only  poor,  littie,  trembling,  elementaiy 
creatures,  who  shivered  for  an  instant 
and  wept,  on  the  brink  of  a  gulf;  and 
their  words  and  their  tears  had  import- 
ance only  from  the  fact  that  each  word 
they  spoke  and  each  tear  they  shed  fell 
into  this  gulf,  and  resounded  therein  so 
strangely  at  times  as  to  lead  one  to  think 
that  the  gulf  must  be  vast  if  tear  or  word, 
as  it  fell,  could  send  forth  so  confused 
and  muffled  a  sound." 

A  time  came  in  M.  Maeterlinck's  career 
when  he  recognized  the  morbidity  and 
unhealthiness  of  such  a  view  of  life,  and 
realized  that,  in  the  transition,  he  had 
come  out  on  the  other  side  of  good  and 
evil.  This  conception  of  life  may  be 
truth,  he  grants,  but  it  is  **one  of  those 
profound  but  sterile  truths  which  the 
poet  may  salute  as  he  passes  on  his  way"; 
with  it  he  should  not  abide.  It  is  perhaps 
this  early  conception  which  led  him  to 
avow  that  he  had  written  these  plays  for 
a  theater  of  marionettes.  The  characters 
aU  silentiy  and  unresistingly  do  the  bid- 
ding of  some  unseen,  unlmown  power. 
Duse  said  of  Maeterlinck:  *'He  gives  yoa 
only  figures  in  a  mist — children  and  spir^ 
its."  Even  that  *' savage  little  legend" 
of  the  misfortunes  of  Maleine,  M.  Maeter- 
Unck's  first  play,  with  all  its  violence, 
lust,  bloodshed,  tears  and  tenor,  is  over- 
brooded  by  haunting  and  inezpiessifale 
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misery.  With  fatal  exaggeration.  Octave 
Mirabeau  wrote*  of  this  play :  **  Jf .  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck  nous  a  donne  Vceuvre  la 
'plus  ghiiak  de  ce  tempSy  et  la  plus  extraordi- 
naire et  la  plus  naive  aussi,  comparable 
ei — oserai-je  le  dire  f — superieure  en  beaule 
a  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  beau  dans  Shakes- 
peare, .  .  .  plus  tragique  que  Macbeth^ 
plus  extraordinaire  en  pensee  que  Hamlet,^' 
PluSy  plusy  and  again  plu^,  Bernard 
Shaw  delightedly  accused  even  the  pre- 
cise and  careful  Archer  of  conferring  the 
"  Order  of  the  Swan  "  (the  Swan  of  Avon) 
upK)n  Maeterlinck.  There  are  many  sug- 
gestions of  Shakespearean  characters  in 
this  little  play — Hamlet,  Ophelia,  JuUet, 
Lear,  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juiiet,  and 
Lady  Macbeth;  one  rather  feels,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Maeterlinck  is  not  the 
"Belgian  Shakespeare,"  but  a  rather 
morbid  and  immature  young  man,  re- 
interpreting and  rehandling  the  plots  and 
personages  of  the  master-poet,  in  order 
to  express  himself  and  his  faith  in  terms 
of  the  psychic  chirography  of  to-day. 
Maleine  is  full  of  the  unnamed  terrors  of 
the  Poe  of  The  House  of  Usher,  of  ghost- 
haunted  regions,  of  dark,  pestilential 
tarns — the  Poe  of  Ulalume  and  The 
Haunted  Palace,  It  is  not  until  M. 
MaeterUnck's  second,  or  rather  third, 
period,  is  reached  that  his  theories  find 
plausibly  human  concretizations. 

In  Pelleas  and  Melisande  we  have  a 
play  of  conventional  plot — a  modem  re- 
vision of  the  Da  Rimini  story  of  Dante — 
yet  in  MaeterUnck's  play  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  couleur  locale,  no  trace  of  Italy, 
for  example,  no  suggestion  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  So  distant  is  the  milieu, 
so  fanciful  is  the  setting — a  pathetic  love- 
story  projected  against  a  gloomy  back- 
ground of  old,  forgotten  castles — that  we 
might  almost  think  of  it  as  taking  place 
out  of  space  and  time.  It  is  typical  of 
the  plays  of  this  period,  peopled  with 
princes  and  princesses  from  No-Man's 
Land,  named  after  the  characters  in  the 
Morte    d'Arthury    striking    stained-glass 
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attitudes  of  pre-RaphaeUte  grace;  old 
men,  symboUc  of  experience,  wisdom, 
abstract  justice;  blind  beggars,  intoning 
the  song  of  the  world-malady;  little  wise 
children,  whose  instinctive  divination 
gives  new  veracity  to  the  words  ex  oris 
infantium,  ,  .  ,  There  are  castles  in  the 
depths  of  haunted  forests,  fountains  play- 
ing softly  in  the  misty  moonshine  of  secret 
gardens,  where  errant  princesses  lose  their 
golden  crowns  in  magic  pools,  or  their 
wedding-rings  in  caverns  echoing  with 
the  murmur  of  the  sea.  These  are  pict- 
ures in  which  may  faintly  be  traced  the 
hneaments  of  humanity;  but  the  figures 
are  dim  and  confused,  more  abstract  than 
vital.  In  Pelleas  and  Melisande  the  ac- 
cent is  everywhere  raised  from  off  the 
human  characters  and  the  stress  thrown 
upon  forces  of  a  supersensible  dream- 
land, beyond  the  frontier  of  the  natural. 
Throughout  every  scene,  in  almost  every 
speech,  there  lurks  a  hidden  meaning, 
so  suggestive,  so  elusive,  so  profound,  that 
the  unembodied  forces  of  another  world 
seem  to  adumbrate  and  control  the  des- 
tinies of  humanity.  MeUsande  is  a  child- 
princess,  wedded  through  no  will  of  her 
own  to  the  gaunt,  rugged,  silent  Golaud. 
As  soon  as  MeUsande  and  the  young  and 
handsome  PeUeas,  Golaud's  half-brother, 
meet,  their  mutual  insight  tells  them  that 
they  are  destined  for  each  other.  Strug- 
gle as  they  will  against  fate,  its  coils  are 
too  strong  for  them  and  they  succumb  to 
the  inevitable  call  of  soul  to  soul. 
Through  the  little  Yniold,  his  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  Golaud  learns  of  Meli- 
sande's  infidelity,  surprises  the  lovers  in 
each  other's  arms,  strikes  Pelleas  dead, 
and  gives  Melisande  a  mortal  wound. 

Throughout  the  whole  play  there 
breathes  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  pro- 
found symboUsm.  Even  the  simplest 
acts,  the  merest  words  of  all  the  charac- 
ters, are  charged  and  freighted  with  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  beautiful  balcony 
episode,  suggestive  as  it  may  be  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  is  not 
only  cast  in  exquisite  poetic  form,  but  is 
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animate  with  tragic  significance.  The 
incident  of  the  flight  of  Melisande's  doves, 
the  fluttering  of  her  hair  to  her  lover's 
lips,  the  loss  of  the  wedding-ring,  the 
cave  scene,  and  the  clandestine  meetings 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  castle  loom  large 
with  hidden  import.  Nowhere  is  the 
novel  dramatic  method  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck more  manifest  than  in  this  play,  in 
that  he  causes  nature  in  its  faintest  move- 
ment to  cooperate  with  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  the  characters  in  suggesting  the 
overshadowing  dominance  of  the  divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends. 

In  all  the  love-dramas — "Alladine  and 
Palomides,"  "Pelleas  and  Melisande," 
and  "Aglavaine  and  Selysette  " — the  mood 
is  ever  individualistic,  symptomatic  of  the 
modern  thinker.  The  action,  simple 
to  the  verge  of  bareness,  is  but  a 
frail  framework  through  and  beyond 
which  we  gaze  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  MaeterUnck  seems  to 
throw  some  faint  gleams  of  light  into  the 
dark  pool  where  humanity  has  lost  its 
golden  crown.  The  march  of  events  is 
but  a  passing  show,  life  is  a  tiny  oasis  in 
an  illimitable  desert,  a  narrow  vale  be- 
tween two  eternities.  The  characters 
do  not  bring  things  to  pass;  they  are  set 
in  a  magic  maze  of  tragic  destinies: 
through  them  are  ever  sweeping  the  im- 
pelling forces  of  the  universe.  Action  is 
but  the  simulacrum^  emotion  is  eternal 
realitv.  Deeds  are  but  the  evanescent 
expression  of  the  temporary,  feeUngs  are 
the  vital  concretization  of  immortal  truth. 

The  realities,  the  crises  of  life,  are  found 
in  silence  and  in  sadness :  "  sunt  lacrimae 
rerum/'  Across  the  stage  with  dominant 
step  strides  no  vital,  tremendous,  self- 
captained  soul,  incarnate  with  the  deep- 
seated  elements  of  religion  and  Christian 
morality.  Ix)ve  is  ever  the  fleeting  vic- 
tim, wantonly  broken  upon  the  wheel  of 
fate.  The  characters,  one  and  all,  sol- 
emnly acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
destiny  and  morally  acquiesce  in  its  de- 
crees. The  call  of  soul  to  soul  cannot 
be  disregarded:  the  forces  of  Ix)ve  and 
Chance  conspire  in  the  tragic  denouement. 


IV. 


To  M.  Maeterlinck,  as  both  his  plays 
and  essays  affirm,  tragedy  to-day  is  of 
necessity  of  a  different  cast  from  the 
tragedy  of  the  past.  Speaking  of  his  art, 
Ibsen  once  significantly  said:  "We  are 
no  longer  living  in  the  time  of  Shakes- 
peare." However  he  may  have  carried 
his  theory  out,  at  least  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  has  said:  "Action  upon  the  stage 
will,  I  think,  give  way  to  the  analysis  of 
character  and  to  the  exhaustive  consider- 
ation of  the  motives  which  prompt  men 
to  act.  Passion  does  not  move  at  such 
headlong  speed  as  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
so  that  we  present  not  the  actions  them- 
selves, but  the  psychological  states  which 
cause  them."  Maeterlinck  believes  that 
the  bold  bloodshed  and  gaudy  theatricism 
of  the  conventional  drama  of  the  past 
must  be  replaced  by  psychic  suggestion 
and  the  silent  conflicts  of  the  soul  in  this 
modem  day  of  analysis  and  introspection. 
The  "character  in  action"  of  a  Shakes- 
peare will  be  superseded  by  the  inverted 
"action  in  character"  of  a  Maeterlinck. 
Or,  to  be  more  precise,  life  reveals  its 
meaning  to  us  only  in  static  moments,  in 
the  passive  intervals  of  our  life.  "It  is 
no  longer  a  violent,  exceptional  moment 
of  life  that  passes  before  our  eyes — ^it  is 
Ufe  itself.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
laws  there  are,  mightier  and  more  vener- 
able than  those  of  passion.  ...  It  is 
only  in  the  twilight  that  they  can  be  seen 
and  heard,  in  the  meditation  that  comes 
to  us  at  the  tranquil  moments  of  life." 

Maeterlinck's  ideal  mood  is  static:  he 
would  relegate  the  dynamic,  the  violent, 
to  the  ages  of  whose  life  it  was  the  counter- 
part. He  protests  against  this  false  ana- 
chronism which  dominates  the  stage  to 
such  an  extent  that  dramatic  art  dates 
back  as  many  years  as  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture. He  cites  modem  examples  of  the 
art  of  painting  to  prove  that  Marius  tri- 
umphing over  the  Cimbrians,  or  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Duke  of  Guise  is  no 
longer  the  type.  The  drama  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  exhibition  of  violent 
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convulsions  of  life :  "  Does  the  soul  flower 
only  on  nights  of  storm  ? "  It  is  only 
when  man  is  at  rest  that  we  have  time  to 
observe  him.  "To  me,  Othello  does  not 
appear  to  live  the  august  daily  life  of 
Hamlet,  who  has  time  to  live,  inasmuch 
as  he  does  not  act.  Othello  is  admirably 
jealous.  But  is  it  not  perhaps  an  ancient 
error  to  imagine  that  it  is  at  the  moments 
when  this  passion,  or  others  of  equal  vio- 
lence, possess  us,  that  we  Uve  our  true 
lives  ?  I  have  grown  to  believe  that  an 
old  man,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  waiting 
patiently,  with  his  lamp  beside  him, 
giving  unconscious  ear  to  all  the  eternal 
laws  that  reign  about  his  house,  interpret- 
ing, without  comprehending,  the  silence 
of  doors  and  windows  and  the  quivering 
voice  of  the  Ught,  submitting  with  bent 
head  to  the  presence  of  his  soul  and  his 
destiny — an  old  man  who  is  conscious  not 
that  all  the  powers  of  this  world,  like  so 
many  heedful  servants,  are  mingling  and 
keeping  vigil  in  his  room,  who  suspects 
not  that  the  very  sun  itself  is  supporting 
in  space  the  little  table  against  which  he 
leans,  or  that  every  star  in  heaven  and 
everv'  fiber  of  the  soul  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  movement  of  an  eyelid  that 
closes  or  a  thought  that  springs  to  birth, 
— I  have  grown  to  believe  that  he,  motion- 
less as  he  is,  does  yet  live  in  reality  a  deep- 
er, more  human,  and  more  universal  life 
than  the  lover  who  strangles  his  mistress, 
the  captain  who  conquers  in  battle,  or 
'the  husband  who  avenges  his  honor.'" 
M.  MaeterUnck's  hope  for  the  drama 
lies  in  the  paralysis  of  material  action  and 
insistence  upon  the  methods  of  the  static 
theater  he  proposes :  only  thus  will  it  be 
possible  to  penetrate  deeply  into  human 
consciousness.  His  first  little  plays — 
strange  reflections  of  unusual  etaU  d'ame — 
are  couched  in  the  language  of  children  and 
octogenarians;  the  dialogue  spoken  is 
symptomatic  of  the  simphcity  of  infancy 
or  senescence.  If  his  characters  have 
no  dominant  will  or  great  purpose  prompt- 
ing their  actions,  but  are  quiescent,  ab- 
sent-minded, non-resistant, — all  the  more 
for  this  reason   do  they  seem  in  close 


touch,  almost  in  communion,  with  an- 
other world.  Such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,  they  stand  with  arms  outstretch- 
ed towards  the  ambient  immensities,  the 
infinite  mysteries  of  life  and  time.  In 
permeating  these  dramas  with  mysticism, 
MaeterUnck  has  made  an  original  con- 
tribution to  our  time.  A  mystic  may  be 
imperfectly  defined  as  one  who  seeks  to 
realize  the  hidden,  unspoken  mysteries  \ 
of  Ufe,  to  tear  aside  the  veil  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  to  bring  mankind 
into  close  communion  with  the  super- 
natural, to  cross  the  frontiers  of  the  un- 
knowable. He  would  realize  in  his  own 
person  the  inscrutable  workings  of  Deity, 
he  would  lay  strong  hands  upon  the  very 
passport  of  the  soul.  M.  Maeterlinck 
has  sought  to  embody  and  vitalize  his 
philosophy  of  mysticism  in  dramatic  form. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  liis  characters  do 
as  what  they  feel;  he  is  not  deaUng  with 
the  glorious  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
fashion  his  own  life,  but  with  the  under- 
current of  fate  that  penetrates  the  regions 
of  his  inner  consciousness,  directing  and 
controlling  the  frail  bark  of  human  life. 
DeUcate  studies  of  psychic  states,  of  at- 
mospheric, impalpable  yet  decisively  act- 
ive agencies  impressing  themselves  upon 
the  human  soul,  of  death  as  an  almost 
personal  influence  in  its  collision  with 
humanity — ^all  these  things  are  the  reve- 
lation of  Maeterlinck,  the  mystic. 

V. 

The  plays  of  M.  Maeterlinck  inter- 
vening between  "Aglavaine  and  Sely- 
sette"  and  "Monna  Vanna"  possess  no 
marked  significance  either  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  art  or  the  evolutional  trend 
of  his  philosophy.  "Ardiane  et  Barbe 
Bleu  "  derives  its  significance  from  its  sub- 
jectively explanatory  nature:  Mr.  Hale 
correctly  describes  it  as  a  sort  of  commen- 
tary. Marchbanks  in  "Candida"  sub- 
tly insists  that  nothing  that 's  worth  say- 
ing is  proper.  Ardiane,  in  Maeterlinck's 
play,  insists  that  of  all  the  keys  which 
Bluebeard  has  given  her,  the  one  for- 
bidden is  the  only  one  of  value.     Truth 
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lies  not  on  the  beaten  path  of  humanity, 
but  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  fast 
locked  by  the  force  of  worldly  authority, 
convention,  tradition,  and  prudery. 
This  is  the  lesson,  the  doctrine,  so  mag- 
nificently exemplified  in  "  Monna  Vanna." 

This  play  seemed  to  mark  a  turning 
point  in  M.  Maeterlinck's  career.  Was 
it,  the  critics  asked,  a  tj'pical  Maeterlinck 
play  which  approximated  nearer  than 
usual  to  the  modem  drama,  or  the  index 
of  a  permanent  revolution  in  literary 
methods?  Discussion  of  the  sort  must 
be  quieted  by  M.  Maeterlinck's  own 
statement  that  he  w^rote  this  play  for  his 
wife.  His  marriage,  as  Mr.  Huneker 
says,  accelerated  his  evolution  from  mys- 
tic to  philosopher  of  reality :  the  necessity 
or  pleasure  of  writing  a  role  suitable  to 
his  wife,  a  gifted  actress,  doubtless  caused 
him  to  create  that  magnificent  specimen  of 
dauntless  womanhood,  Giovanna,  wife  of 
Colonna,  and  called  by  him  Monna  Vanna. 

The  import  of  all  great  modem  phil- 
osophy, of  much  modem  drama,  is  the 
same.  There  is  a  secret  and  abstract 
justice,  a  sphere  of  ethical  equity  outside 
of  and  above  the  domain  of  law,  conven- 
tion and  authority.  The  arbiter  of  hu- 
man conduct  should  be,  not  the  merciless 
on  dit  of  the  world,  but  the  mystical  sense 
of  justice  deep-rooted  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  race.  To  the  question :  Which 
of  two  forces  which  work  within  us,  the 
one  natural,  the  other  ethical,  is  the  more 
natural  and  necessary?  M.  Maeterlinck 
would  answer,  according  to  Signor  Lor- 
enzo Ratto:  "The  great  ideas  of  human- 
ity belong  to  the  species,  not  to  the  in- 
dividual. Justice  is  perhaps  an  instinct 
whose  tendency  is  the  defence  and  con- 
servation of  humanity.  Ideal  justice  is 
innate  and  is  transformed  by  reason  and 
wnll  into  moral  force.  Justice  is  within 
ourselves;  outside  of  us  is  infinite  in- 
justice, which  may  rather  be  called  jus- 
tice incomplete,  because  exposed  to  all 
the  errors  and  modifications  which  result 
fn)m  clashing  interests.  While  we  are 
benefited  by  following  the  dictates  of 
this  inner  voice,  its  influence  cannot  ex- 
tend to  our  surroundings  and  modify  the 


laws  of  nature.  Its  sole  result  is  an  in- 
ternal equilibrium,  the  balance  of  the 
conscience,  which  furnishes  the  best 
condition  in  which  we  may  enjoy  material 
well-being."  It  is  this  sense  of  innate 
and  eternal  justice  which  leads  the  poet 
in  D'Annunzio's  "Gioconda"  to  desert 
his  wife  and  cleave  only  to  his  spiritual 
affinity.  Marchbanks  defiantly  asserts 
his  spiritual  possession  of  *^  Candida.'^ 
Max  Stimer  rhapsodically  declared :  **  My 
tmth  is  the  tmth."  Nietzsche  trans- 
valuated  all  moral  values  beyond  good 
and  evil.  Justice,  like  truth,  is  in  our- 
selves; each  one  can  see  and  worship  it 
within  himself.  As  Mr.  Hale»  says : "  Real 
justice  appears  beautiful  in  Marco;  real 
morality  in  Vanna;  real  love  in  Prinzi- 
valle.  Such  people  will  understand  each 
other  even  if  everybody  else  holds  them 
worse  than  fools  or  knaves.  Those  who 
want  to  live  at  a  higher  level  must  be  sat- 
isfied with  very  few  companions."  In 
the  end  we  must  revert  to  Ibsen:  the 
minority  is  always  right;  the  strongest 
man  is  he  who  is  most  alone. 

If  ''  Monna  Vanna  "  enforces  the  lesscm 
of  abstract  justice,  "Joyzelle"  oelebxate» 
the  final  authority  of  love — perfect,  eter- 
nal, true.  In  the  words  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck :  ''  It  represents  the  triumph  of  wiD 
and  love  over  destiny  or  fatality,  as  agginsi 
the  converse  lesson  of  'Monna  Vanna.*" 
Through  Arielle,  his  subliminal  adf. 
Merlin  has  learned  to  realize  "his  inte- 
rior force,  the  forgotten  power  that  ahim- 
bers  in  every  soul."  It  is  thus  that,  like 
Marco  in  ''  Monna  Vanna,"  he  is  enabled 
to  "see  into  the  life  of  things":  for  fhe 
sake  of  those  he  loves,  "  he  would  be  cruel 
only  to  be  kind."  In  enlarging,  in  devel- 
oping our  activities,  as  Novalis  has  it,  we 
are  transformed  into  fatality.  M.  Mae- 
terlinck has  only  sought  to  do  a  little 
sooner  what  others  will  do  later,  when  the 
soul,  in  obedience  to  unknown  laws,  wiD 
rise  to  the  very  surface  of  humanity. 
''Let  us  wait  in  silence;  perhaps  ere  long 
we  shall  be  conscious  of  *the  murmur  of 
the  gods.' " 

Archibald  HENDiauaoN. 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 
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By  One  Who  Kjjew  Him. 


IT  IS  A  pleasant  thing  in  these  days  of 
corruption  exposed  in  high  places, 
when  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
filled  with  stories  of  the  robbery  of  the 
people  by  those  whom  they  have  trusted, 
to  turn  to  the  life  of  the  man,  Samuel 
Milton  Jones,  known  the  world  over  as 
The  Golden -Rule  Mayor;  the  man  who 
believed  in  the  governing  power  of  Love 
and  acted  always  in  accord  with  that  be- 
lief.  To  read  of  one  who  so  persistently 
and  fearlessly  obeyed  the  law  of  the  Mas- 
ter, as  he  saw  it,  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  his 
busy  life,  is  to  gather  inspiration  for  a 
greater  effort  to  reach  the  high  ideals 
which  he  showed  in  a  practical  way  to  be 
possible  of  attainment. 

In  the  Hfe  of  Thoreau  by  William  Ellery 
Channing  is  written  these  words  concern- 
ing the  poet-naturalist : 

"  Never  eager,  with  a  pensive  hesitancy 
he  steps  about  his  native  fields,  singing 
the  praises  of  Music  and  Spring  and 
Morning,  forgetful  of  himself,  .  .  .  No 
bribe  could  have  drawn  him  from  his 
native!  fields,  where  his  ambition  was — 
a  very  honorable  one — to  fairly  repre- 
sent himself  in  his  works,  accomplishing 
as  perfectly  as  lay  in  his  power  what  he 
conceived  his  business." 

The  spirit  of  this  affirmation,  if  not 
the  letter,  may  well  be  appUed  to  the  life 
of  Mr.  Jones,  especially  of  liis  later  years. 
He  was  a  man  who,  from  comparative 
obscurity,  stepped  into  the  lime-Ught  of 
a  national  and  even  an  international  pub- 
licity. Curiously  enough,  this  was 
brought  about,  not  by  any  of  those  things 
that  usually  give  name  and  fame  to  in- 
dividuals, but  by  his  beUef  in  the  possi- 
biUty  of  following  the  teachings  of  the 
great  Master  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  his  persistent  effort  to  make  this  ideal 
a  proven  reality.  The  business  world 
was  his  "native  field,"  and  therein,  for- 


getful of  liimseK-so  far  as  p>ersonal  am- 
bitions were  cqM0hied,  he  wrought  faith- 
fully  among  his  ftllow-men,  who  were  all 
— rich  and  poof  alike — ^his  brothers  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  give  loving  ser- 
vice. This  service  represented  his  hopes, 
his  desires,  his  aspirations,  and  no  bribe 
however  tempting  and  subtly  offered, 
could  ever  have  made  him  false  to  them 
or  change  their  color  and  expression. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  has  in  it  a  lesson 
invaluable  in  character-building.  To 
know  the  circumstances  and  environment 
of  his  earUer  as  well  as  of  his  later  years, 
is  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  his  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  was  moulded  into  the 
strength  and  nobility  that  enabled  him 
finally  to  exert  such  a  powerful  influence 
over  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
It  was  the  absolute  sincerity  of  purpose 
underlying  his  simplest  action  which  im- 
pressed itself  upon  everybody  entering 
into  his  presence.  That  he  should  be 
so  trusted  was  his  earnest  longing,  which 
he  expressed  in  the  introduction  to  one 
of  his  books : 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  nothing  so 
completely  separates  the  soul  from  Grod 
as  the  distrust,  doubt  and  suspicion  of 
our  fellow-men  that  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  present-day  life,  social, 
commercial  and  political;  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  compensation  or  reward  that 
I  so  earnestly  long  for  as  the  conscious- 
ness that  my  fellows  believe  in  me. 
Doubt  my  wisdom,  question  my  judg- 
ment, deny  the  truth  of  my  propositions, 
if  you  will,  but  for  your  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  ask  that  you 
will  not  charge  that  I  am  false." 

In  a  larger  degree  than  comes  to  most 
men  who  are  so  constantly  before  the 
pubUc,  came  to  him,  finally,  the  unques- 
tioning faith  in  the  purity  of  his  motives 
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which  he  longed  for  and  so  dearly  prized. 
Those  who  for  years  distrusted  him ;  who 
believed  him  actuated  solely  by  the  selfish 
motives  that  move  most  men  to  action; 
who  thought  his  persistent  expressions  of 
love  and  service  to  his  fellows  were  what 
are  roughly  termed  "playing  to  the  gal- 
leries," came  at  last,  for  the  most  part,  to 
understand  that  his  every-day  life  was 
simply  the  flowering  of  a  sincere  desire 
and  earnest  purpose  to  follow  in  his  Mas- 
ter's footsteps,  and  this  in  the  most  Kteral 
way  possible.  What  has  been  said  of 
him  is  absolutely  true,  that  he  was  en- 
tirely free  from  conceit  and  acted  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  appearances. 
To  one  who  was  famihar  with  his  every- 
day life  and  action,  as  was  the  writer,  he 
seemed  to  possess  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  studying  the  problems  of  unfold- 
ing experience,  a  simplicity  replaced 
when  necessary  by  the  keen  judgment  of  a 
successful  man  of  affairs.  This  charac- 
teristic made  him  unconscious  of  any 
inequaUty  with  his  fellow-men,  whether 
they  were  rich  and  aristocratic,  or  poor 
and  perhaps  criminal.  He  met  all  upon 
the  ground  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
thus,  in  the  end,  drew  out  the  best  in 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  Welshman  by  birth. 
In  one  of  his  books  entitled  The  New 
Rights  he  says  with  regard  to  this  event: 

"  I  do  not  know  of  what  particular  con- 
sequence it  is  to  the  people  who  read  this 
book  just  when,  or  where,  or  why  I  was 
bom,  but  quoting  from  Copperfield  and 
following  the  general  custom,  I  will  say 
that  I  was  bom,  as  I  was  told  and  have 
reason  to  beheve,  on  August  3d,  1846, 
in  a  small  stone  house,  still  standing, 
known  as  Ty  Mawr  (big  house)  about 
three  miles  from  the  peaceful  village  of 
Bedd  Gelert,  Caernarvonshire,  North 
Wales.  Three  years  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
l^e  and  pleasure  of  visiting  the  rude 
house  where  I  was  bom,  the  floor  of  which 
was  composed  of  rough  flagstones,  rough- 
er by  far  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  used 
in  a  common  sidewalk— yet  wom  smooth 


by  the  tramp  of  the  feet  of  the  tenantry 
that  have  polished  them  through  their 
service,  the  main  result  of  which  has  been 
that  they  have  earned  rent  for  the  land- 
lord and  incidentally  have  eked  out  an 
existence  for  themselves.  I  am  glad  that 
I  left  the  place  at  such  an  early  age  that 
I  cannot  recall  any  of  the  hard  experi- 
ences that  my  parents  must  have  had 
there." 

The  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  the  boy  was  but  three  years 
old,  coming  across  in  the  steerage  of  a 
sailing-vessel,  then  going  in  a  canal-boat 
from  New  York  to  Utica,  and  finally  by 
wagon  northwest  into  Lewis  county, 
where  were  extensive  stone-quarries  in 
which  his  father  found  work.  As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough,  Sam.,  as  he  was 
called,  was  sent  to  the  \nllage-school,  but 
his  attendance  there  was  limited  to  thirty 
months. 

When  he  was  only  ten  years  old  he 
worked  for  a  farmer  at  three  dollars  a 
month,  getting  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  only  ceasing  his  labor  at 
sundown.  He  hated  farm-work  in- 
tensely, and  was  in  constant  revolt  against 
the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  do 
that  which  was  so  distasteful.  It  was  the 
memory  of  these  days  which  gave  him 
always  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  boys 
and  girls  who  were  being  forced  into  call- 
ings for  which  they  had  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  fitness.  He  beUeved  that  many 
lives,  which  might  have  been  prosperous 
and  happy,  and  of  service  to  humanity, 
have  bmi  distorted  and  perhaps  ruined 
by  this  process. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  minutely 
these  earlier  years  of  his  career,  further 
than  to  show  that  the  boy  was  father  to 
the  man,  possessing  in  full  the  qualities 
of  pluck  and  courage  that  belonged  to 
his  later  years.  At  fourteen  he  was  work- 
ing twelve  hours  a  day  in  a  saw-mill  which 
was  more  in  accord  with  his  mechanical 
turn  of  mind  than  farming.  Then  came 
what  seemed  to  him  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity,— employment  upon  a  steamboat. 
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about  the  engine  of  which  he  hoped  to 
learn  enough  to  become  an  engineer. 
After  spending  three  summers  in  this  way, 
the  whole  current  of  his  Ufe  was  changed 
by  the  advice  of  one  who  saw  something 
of  what  was  in  the  lad.  "Sanmiy,"  he 
said,  "you  are  a  fool  to  spend  your  time 
on  these  steamboats;  you  should  go  to 
the  oil-regions;  you  can  get  four  dollars 
a  day  there." 

The  outcome  was  a  journey  to  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania,  when  the  oil  excitement  was 
at  its  height.  He  had  just  fifteen  cents 
in  his  pocket  when  he  started  out  to  find 
something  to  do.  He  often  spoke  of  the 
sense  of  desolation  which  he  had  while 
tramping  from  place  to  place  seeking  but 
finding  no  work.  In  his  autobiography 
he  calls  it  "the  most  disheartening  of  all 
errands  that  any  child  of  God  ever  under- 
took, looking  for  a  job  among  strangers — 
a  task,  too,  that  I  do  not  believe  God  in- 
tends that  a  man  shall  waste  his  time  on, 
for  I  fancy  that  in  the  Divine  order,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth,  in  the 
condition  of  social  justice  that  is  yet  to 
prevail,  there  will  be  such  a  scientific 
ordering  of  the  affairs  of  society  that  no 
man  will  waste  time  tramping  from  door 
to  door  in  the  heart-breaking,  soul-de- 
stroying business  of  begging  for  work, 
looking  for  something  to  do." 

Mr.  Jones  finally  found  a  place  in  the 
oil-fields,  and  his  energy  and  industry 
gave  him  remunerative  employment  until 
the  time  came  when  he  was  able  to  dig  for 
oil  himself,  in  which  his  ventures  were 
successful.  In  1875  he  married — ^in  his 
own  words^"  as  sweet  and  helpful  a  soul 
as  ever  inhabited  this  world  of  ours." 
For  ten  years  they  Kved  a  happy  life  to- 
gether, and  then  came  the  sorrow  of  his 
Kttle  girl's  death,  followed  soon  by  that 
of  her  mother. 

Almost  overwhelmed  by  these  succes- 
sive blows,  he  sought  rehef  by  removing 
with  his  two  sons  into  new  scenes,  first 
to  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  to 
Lima,  the  center  of  the  oil-fields  in  Ohio. 
In  the  latter  place  he  entered  extensively 
into   the   business   of  development  and 


gained   what  the   world   terms   success. 

In  1892  he  married  Helen  L.  Beach, 
of  Toledo,  and  soon  after  moved  thither 
in  order  to  develop  in  the  larger  place 
some  of  his  inventions  that  he  had  vainly 
offered  to  the  Standard  Oil-Trust.  Here 
he  built  a  beautiful  home  in  which,  with 
his  wife — a  woman  of  rare  intelhgence 
and  dignity  of  character  and  an  accom- 
pUshed  musician-and  his  two  sons  he 
once  more  found  happiness. 

At  this  time  came  his  first  awakening 
to  the  great  wrong  of  the  existing  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  His  eyes  be- 
gan to  open  with  the  crowds  of  applicants 
for  work  when  the  wheels  were  set  in 
motion  at  his  factory.  He  learned  that 
men  were  working  elsewhere  for  less  than 
a  dollar  a  day,  and  he  studied  upon  the 
problem  of  how  they  could  live  decently 
upon  such  wages.  Yet  he  found  those 
who  plead  for  the  chance  to  toil  under 
this  condition.  In  his  own  factory  he 
ordered  that  his  men  should  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  what  the  business  would  aUow 
and  without  reference  to  the  scale  in 
other  factories.  Good  wages  and  short 
hours  were  his  rule  as  an  employer. 

Growing  more  and  more  troubled  over 
social  conditions,  he  came  upon  an  article 
by  George  D.  Herron  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  impressed 
him  greatly.  "Our  Father"  means  that 
all  men  are  brothers ;  the  tramp  is  brother 
of  the  railway  president,  the  wild-hearted 
woman  of  sin  is  the  sister  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  her  shame  is  his  because  she 
is  his  sister.  He  had  never  thought  of  it 
that  way  before,  even  though  he  had  often 
said  the  prayer  at  his  mother's  knee,  and 
repeated  it  in  the  church  in  later  years. 

Continued  dwelling  upon  the  wrong 
of  social  conditions  impelled  him  to 
action.     He  said: 

"  For  me  to  be  contented  with  existing 
conditions  would  be  to  blaspheme  the 
sacred  name  of  Christ,  and  moreover 
would  be  a  treason  to  the  republic  itself. 
I  know  the  republic  cannot  endure  and 
our  mock  Christianity  must  perish  from 
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the  face  of  the  earth  unless  those  of  us 
who  claim  to  be  both  patriotic  and  Chris- 
tian are  able  to  demonstrate  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  service  that  our  claims  are  well- 
founded." 

He  inaugurated  about  this  time  at  his 
own  expense,  a  series  of  addresses  by 
noted  speakers  along  these  lines,  given 
in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member 
and  the  minister  of  which  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  growing  thought.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  lectures,  that  given  by 
Washington  Gladden,  I  believe,  that  I 
first  saw  Mr.  Jones.  He  was  beginning 
to  attract  attention  by  his  peculiar  ideas 
regarding  business  and  the  Golden  Rule, 
but  had  not  then  become  '"dangerous." 
I  had  also  heard  stories  of  nightly  rides 
through  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city  when 
the  mercury  was  hovering  around  zero, 
to  discover  and  relieve  suffering. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  which  was 
the  concluding  one  of  the  series,  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  spoke  of  the  value  of 
what  had  been  given  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Jones,  and  asked  him  to  speak. 
A  man,  keen-eyed,  strong-featured,  with 
modest  but  earnest  bearing,  stepped  re- 
luctantly forward,  and  in  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences told  of  his  object  in  bringing  these 
subjects  before  the  people,  and  of  what 
seemed  to  him  were  some  of  the  crying 
social  needs  of  the  day.  I  went  away 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  here  was 
a  man  to  be,  in  some  way,  reckoned  with 
in  the  future. 

As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  gotten  his 
bearings,  only  that  he  knew  and  persist- 
ently declared  that  the  Golden  Rule 
could  be  applied  to  every  relation  of  life, 
and  in  so  far  as  this  was  done,  the  irregu- 
larities which  bring  sin  and  suffering 
would  disappear.  This  was  the  only 
rule  which  he  allowed  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  his  factoiy,  nor  would  he  ever 
permit  the  placard  bearing  the  words 
"No  More  Help  Wanted"  to  be  hung 
there,  because  he  desired  to  see  all  who 
were  out  of  work  and  find  if  he  could  not 
give  them  help. 


Other  measures  that  he  introduced 
were  social  gatherings  by  which  he  hoped 
to  break  down  what  he  called  '"the  ab- 
surd notion  of  social  distinction  between 
employer  and  employed  " ;  the  shortening 
of  the  term  of  labor  to  a  fifty-hour  week; 
profit-sharing  at  Christmas-time  when, 
with  the  dividend,  he  sent  to  his  employ^ 
a  letter  upon  such  subjects  as  "  Peace  on 
Earth  and  Good  Will  to  Men,"  and  the 
"Christ  Principle  of  Overcoming  Evil 
With  Good." 

He  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  office  of 
the  factoiy,  a  box  in  which  letters  of  criti- 
cism might  be  put  by  his  workmen. 
These  could  be  anonymous,  or  signed, 
as  the  writers  chose.  He  himself  wrote 
them  letters  from  week  to  week  regarding 
their  relations  to  each  other,  which  were 
enclosed  in  their  pay-envelopes. 

The  vacant  land  next  to  his  factory  he 
turned  into  a  park  and  a  playground  for 
the  children.  He  named  it  Golden-Rule 
Park,  and  there,  eveiy  Sunday,  talks, 
often  by  men  and  women  of  national  rep- 
utation were  given,  attended  by  the  work- 
men with  their  famiUes,  and  such  of  the 
townspeople  as  believed  in  "Jones"  and 
the  principles  which  he  was  trying  to 
apply  to  Ufe. 

As  a  business  man  he  had  the  peculi- 
arity of  an  absolute  disregard  of  recom- 
mendations. When  men  appUed  to  him 
for  work,  presenting  at  the  same  time  the 
written  good-word  of  some  former  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Jones  would  refuse  to  look 
at  it,  saying:  "If  you  have  recommenda- 
tions, anybody  will  help  you  to  a  place. 
I  must  help  men  who  have  none."  Some- 
times he  added  to  this  refusal:  "Your 
face  is  good  enough  for  me."  He  was  a 
keen  judge  of  character  and  rarely  wrong 
in  his  estimate. 

Naturally  these  things,  so  different 
from  the  usual  methods,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public,  but  it  was  by  a 
seeming  accident  that  he  received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  mayor.  To 
the  politicians  this  was  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment, that  this  man,  a  resident  of 
Toledo  for  only  four  years,  and  wholly 
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unknown  in  the  field  of  politics,  should 
jump  over  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
been  toiling  for  many  weary  years  to  serve 
the  party.  He  himself  believed  his  nomi- 
nation was  due  to  *'  a  little  effort  put  forth 
to  deal  justly  with  his  fellow-men." 

Mr.  Jones  was  elected,  although  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  saloon-keepers  be- 
cause tliey  feared  a  drastic  policy,  and 
by  the  weidthy  class  who  considered  him 
^dangerous  on  account  of  his  belief  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence."  The 
stoiy  of  his  reelection  again,  and  yet 
again,  upon  an  independent  ticket,  in  the 
face  of  tiie  most  violent  opposition  of  the 
Republican  leaders  and  the  newspapers, 
has  been  many  times  told  and  need  not 
be  here  repeated,  although  it  is  full  of 
interest. 

His  methods  in  his  public  career  were 
the  same  that  he  used  in  his  private,  suc- 
cessful business.  From  what  he  believed 
was  right  he  never  swerved  no  matter 
how  stronirly  it  miirht  seem  to  militate 
against  hlTiirsonalfnte^sts.  He  proved 
in  both  the  possibility  of  making  an  every- 
day application  of  the  Grolden  Rule  to 
everj'  affair  of  life.  His  factory  flourished 
and  his  wealth  constantly  increased, 
though  money  passed  through  his  fingers 
like  water.  His  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness won  for  him  among  the  people  a 
constantly  increasing  confidence,  while 
his  reputation  abroad  grew  apace. 

It  is  true  that  in  his  own  city  he  had 
bitter  opposition.  Good  men  could  not 
understand  his  ideas  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  nor  Iiis  attitude  with 
respect  to  saloons  and  gambling-houses. 
It  was  repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  latter 
were  allowed  to  run  wide  open«  contrary 
to  law,  and  that  crime  increased  during 
his  mayoralty.  This  was  believed  by 
those  who  did  not  know  the  facts.  The 
records  declare  the  contrar}*.  OflSeial 
figures  show  the  number  of  saloons  de- 
creased and  that  there  was  less  crime,  in- 
stead of  more,  in  the  growing  young  city. 

EBs  conduct  of  affairs  in  his  ofiSdal 
capacity  was  unique.  Everybody  was 
received  kindly  and  courteously,  but  there 


was  not  a  shade  more  of  deference  to  the 
moneyed  man  or  powerful  politician  than 
to  the  laboring  man,  or  the  unfortunate 
and  penniless.  All  were  ''just  people" 
and  his  brothers,  and  each  was  spoken 
with  in  his  turn.  He  never  turned  away 
from  anyone  who  asked  for  help,  regard- 
ing his  wealth  as  a  respcmsibility  from 
wUch,  if  it  could  be  rightfully  done,  he 
would  have  gladly  shaken  himself  free. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  gave  away  eacb 
year  far  more  than  the  salary  of  his  o£Bce. 
Each  day  he  lived  in  accord  with  this 
simple  statement: 

''  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  other  pu^ 
pose  than  to  be  a  Christian  on  the  basb 
of  loving  my  neighbor  as  myself,  whether 
my  neighbor  is  a  church-member,  or  a 
non-church-member;  a  saloon-keeper  or 
a  store-keeper;  a  gambler  or  an  oppresses 
of  labor;  always  remembering  that  he  i> 
my  neighbor,  God's  Child  and  my  brother 
— an  erring  brother,  perhaps,  but  mj 
brother  just  the  same." 

At  all  times  and  seasons  he  was  study- 
ing the  problems  of  living,  those  which 
seemed  to  him  of  vital  moment  to  die 
well-being  of  "all  the  people."  He  wis 
an  eager  listener  to  the  conclusicms  of 
others,  weighing  their  arguments  with- 
out prejudice,  easily  taking  the  attitude 
of  a  learner.  Frankly  he  expressed  his 
own  convictions  whether  of  agreemoit 
or  difference,  but  with  a  simpUcity  that 
precluded  offense. 

Ills  faith  in  the  individual  was  supreme. 
He  saw  in  the  poorest  and  lowest  that 
something  which  will  make  for  good,  if 
aroused,  and  this  was  always  his  piu^ 
pose.  One  day  a  pooriy-dressed  man 
came  into  the  office  and  asked  of  him 
money  enough  to  pay  his  railroad  fare  to 
a  place  where  he  hoped  to  secure  the 
work  for  which  he  had  been  vainly  seek- 
ing in  Toledo.  Instantly  Mr.  Jones' 
himd  went  into  his  pocket,  but,  as  was 
often  the  case  because  of  his  quick  gen- 
erosity, he  found  nothing  there.  A^- 
cation  to  his  clerk  and  his  secretaiy  pro- 
duced no  result.    Then  he  took  out  his 
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mileage-book  and  handed  it  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen»  telling 
him  to  send  it  back  when  he  reached  his 
destination.  The  remonstrances  of  his 
clerk — who  was  also  his  devoted  friend 
and  helper — he  answered  with  a  smile, 
turning  to  his  desk  in  dismissal  of  the 
subject.  Some  time  after,  so  long  that 
there  was  a  chance  he  had  been  deceived^ 
the  book  came  back,  with  the  amount  of 
fare  enclosed  in  a  poorly-written  but  most 
earnest  letter  of  thanks.  Anything  like 
this  naturally  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  the  railroads,  but  he  would  settle 
the  difficulty  by  paying  the  diflFerence  in 
fare,  remarking:  "The  very  rich  man  can 
ride  in  a  private  car;  the  moderately 
wealthy  may  ride  on  a  pass;  and  the  weU- 
to-do  is  able  to  buy  a  mileage-book  at  two 
cents  a  mile.  It  is  only  the  poor  man  who 
is  compelled  to  pay  the  full  price." 

One  cold  winter  morning  three  men 
came  in  and  asked  for  money  to  get  a 
Salvation-Army  dinner,  saying  they  were 
out  of  work.  He  drew  out  a  five-dollar 
bill  and  gave  them,  telling  them  to  bring 
back  the  change,  as  he  had  none.  "  You 
will  never  see  that  money  again,"  re- 
marked his  clerk. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  returned,  but 
Mr.  Jones  being  out,  they  handed  what 
was  left  to  Mr.  Voit. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

They  hesitated.  "All  but  twenty 
cents,"  one  said  at  last.  "We  took  a 
drink  out  of  what  was  left  and  thought 
we  would  run  away  with  the  rest,  but 
we  concluded  we  could  n't  treat  a  man 
like  that  in  so  mean  a  way." 

Through  all  the  years  I  knew  him  and 
when  he  was  under  the  hottest  fire  of 
criticism,  I  never  heard  him  speak  un- 
kindly of  his  enemies.  And  in  his  public 
life,  through  his  political  campaigns  his 
condenmation  was  always  of  methods 
and  measures,  never  of  men. 

Much  of  interest  regarding  the  life  of 
this  man  must  necessarily  be  omitted 
from  this  article.  I  have  said  little  of 
his  pohtical  campaigns,  carried  on  with 
no  bribing  of  voters,  no  promises  given 
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for  influence  and  work,  without  appeal 
to  partisan  feeling,  and  with  no  catering 
to  any  class  of  society. 

From  the  closing  of  his  first  term  as 
Mayor,  the  magic  of  his  name  would  call 
together  crowds  of  eager  listeners,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  working-men  and 
women,  to  whom  he  would  talk  simply 
and  naturaUy  of  their  duties  to  each  other 
and  to  the  community  in  which  they  Uved. 
The  ideal  government,"  he  would  say, 
is  one  where  the  strongest  will  always 
help  the  weakest."  Without  cant,  but 
wiOi  an  intense  earnestness  that  held  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless,  he  pre- 
sented the  highest  religious  ideal  as  the 
practical  one  to  live  by. 

The  Golden  Rule  he  declared  to  be  an 
exact  science.  "It  is  really  the  physical 
law  of  action  and  reaction  expressed  in 
morals.  It  is  the  law  of  life,  of  relation — 
and  it  works,^^ 

"  I  intend  to  be  always  in  poUtics,"  he 
often  declared,  "working  and  voting  for 
those  candidates  who  seem  to  me  to  be 
looking  most  toward  the  Ught  of  liberty 
and  equality." 

Letters  of  commendation  from  thinkers 
and  reformers  came  to  him  from  all  over 
the  world.  "It  is  a  great  joy  to  me," 
wrote  Tolstoi,  after  the  third  election  of 
Mr.  Jones,  "to  know  that  such  ideas  as 
are  expressed  in  your  address  are  approv- 
ed by  a  great  majority  of  your  people." 

"The  work  you  are  doing  for  human 
welfare,"  wrote  Edwin  Markham,  "is 
far  larger  than  the  orbit  in  which  you 
move;  it  is  an  object-lesson  to  the  world." 

In  similar  vein  were  letters  from  W.  D. 
Howells,  R.  Heber  Newton,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  and  almost  countless  others  whose 
names  are  familiar  household  words. 

Perhaps  the  letters  which  touched  him 
most  deeply,  for  which  he  cared  most, 
were  those  from  children  teUing  him  their 
troubles  and  asking  him  for  all  sorts  of 
things,  expressing  their  childish  faith  in 
his  will  to  do  what  they  desired.  He 
loved  children  and  they  knew  and  loved 
him  with  fervor. 
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the  lawn  before  the  house  and  in  the 
avenues  leading  thither,  sorrowfully 
awaiting  the  moment  when  the  body  of 
their  friend  should  be  borne  to  its  final 
resting-place.  And  all  along  the  route 
to  the  cemetery  groups  of  men  and  women 
stood  with  bared  heads — ^many  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  faces — ^while  the 
procession  slowly  passed  by.  They  loved 
him  so — ^these  people. 

Nor  do  they  forget  him,  nor  the  things 
for  which  he  worked.  His  name  is  one 
to  conjure  with  to-day,  and  the  lesson  of 
brotherhood  which  he  taught  will  remain 
a  living  influence  even  when  the  memory 
of  the  personal  man  has  grown  dim  by 
the  passing  of  the  years.  They  will  re- 
call that  by  his  life  he  exemplified  this 
thought: 

**  Shun  sorrow  not;  be  brave  to  bear 
The  world's  daric  wei^t  of  sin  and  care; 
Spend  and  be  spent,  veam,  suffer,  give, 
Kod  in  thy  bietnren  learn  to  live.'* 


RAILROAD  DISCRIMINATION. 

Bt  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D., 

kuthoT  of  The  OU^M  the  People,  The  WorUP§  Beat  Booke,  Tim  Staff  t^Nem  Zeaiamd,  etc. 


BART  of  the  railroad  prob- 
\  the  abolition  of  unjust  dis- 
between  persons  and  places, 
oosevelt  has  recognized  this 
his  messages  to  Congress  has 
lief  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
ing  rebates,  midnight  tariffs, 
Lud  terminal  railroad  abuses, 
»wances  and  all  other  forms 
1. 

ill  else,"  he  declares,  "we 
:o  keep  the  highways  of  com- 
to  all  on  equal  terms;  and  to 
necessary  to  put  a  complete 
bates." 

Iready  requires  that  conunon- 
1  be  impartial.  And  justice 
ice  coincides  with  law.  Out- 
M-Trust,  Beef-Trust,  one  or 


two  professors  in  Rockefeller's  Oil  Uni- 
versity, the  people  who  infest  the  stock- 
exchanges  and  other  haunts  of  gamblers 
in  railway  stocks,  and  some  other  ethical 
slums  in  our  big  cities — ^the  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world  is  practically  a  unit 
on  this  point.  Constitutional  provisions 
and  state  and  federal  statutes  have  been 
enacted  by  the  carload  to  enforce  the  rule. 
The  railit)ads  themselves  declare  that  it 
is  right.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  railway 
conscience  and  the  common  law,  the 
universal  sense  of  justice  of  mankind,  and 
the  whole  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  government,  the  rule 
is  not  obeyed.  On  the  contrary,  disre- 
gard of  it  is  chronic  and  contagious,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  our  railway  system. 
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In  order  to  understand  this  phenome- 
non and  arrive  at  reasonable  conclusions 
as  to  the  means  of  abolishing  the  evils  of 
unjust  discrimination,  we  must  study  the 
causes,  the  purposes  and  the  motives  that 
lead  railway  traffic  managers  to  make 
discriminating  rates. 

(1.)  First  the  managers  make  special 
rates  to  keep  business  from  going  to  com- 
peting lines.  For  example,  as  a  railroad 
president  said  to  me  some  months  ago 
in  illustrating  this  point: 


"  A  representative  of  the  Beef  Combine 
asked  the  traffic-manager  of  a  leading 
road  for  a  reduction  of  two  cents  a  hun- 
dred on  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  The  traffic-manager  refused. 
Some  weeks  later  it  was  noticed  that  this 
road  was  no  longer  getting  any  of  the  Ar- 
mour business.  The  manager  sent  for  the 
agent  of  the  packers  and  said :  *  Why  have 
you  taken  your  business  from  our  line  ?  * 

"'Well,'  said  the  agent,  *I  asked  you 
for  a  two-cent  reduction  on  the  rate  and 
you  would  not  give  it  to  me.'  He  did  not 
say  that  the  other  roads  were  giving  him 
cut  rates,  but  that  was  the  natural  in- 
ference; and  the  effect  was  the  same  in 
any  case. 

**  The  traffic-manager  said :  *  Well,  what 
do  you  want  us  to  do  ? ' 

"*We  want  the  two-cent  reduction  per 
hundred  that  we  asked  for  some  time  ago.' 

"'And  if  we  give  you  that  reduction 
will  you  return  to  our  road  a  due  propor- 
tion of  your  business,  at  least  as  much  as 
we  were  getting  six  weeks  ago  ? ' 
Yes,'  replied  the  agent. 
Very  well,'  said  the  traffic-manager, 
*you  shall  have  the  reduction.' " 

(2.)  A  second  cause  for  discrimination 
is  the  desire  to  get  new  business.  Any 
additional  traffic  that  will  pay  more  than 
the  cost  of  handling  adds  to  the  net  in- 
come of  the  road.  Jim  Hill's  cars  come 
east  from  the  Pacific  loaded  with  lumber. 
There  is  not  sufficient  west-bound  trade 
to  fill  those  cars  and  many  of  them  must 
go  back  empty  unless  by  making  low 
rates  sufficient  goods  can  be  induced  to 
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move  to  supply  tonnage  for  the  west- 
bound trains.  In  such  a  case  it  will  pay 
to  make  any  rate  above  the  additional 
cost  due  to  the  carriage  of  the  goods  in 
question  in  trains  which  must  move  any- 
way whether  the  cars  are  loaded  or  not. 

Even  where  there  is  no  question  of 
empty  cars  very  low  rates  may  be  made 
to  develop  new  business,  which  either 
would  not  move  at  all  at  ordinary  rates, 
or  would  not  move  by  railway  transpor- 
tation. A  Southern  manufacturer  de- 
sired to  build  a  chimney  of  Jersey  bricks, 
but  the  freight-rates  made  the  cost  too 
high.  In  order  that  the  Jersey  brick 
might  compete  with  Southern  brick  and 
the  railways  get  the  tonnage  they  made 
a  very  low  special  rate  on  this  shipment 
from  New  Jersey.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple goods  have  been  carried  all  the  way 
from  Hamburg  to  Denver  more  cheaply 
than  the  same  goods  could  be  transported 
from  Chicago  to  Denver.  And  the  rail- 
ways have  made  arrangements  so  that 
hats,  caps,  shoes,  blankets,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  freight  could  go  from  Liver- 
pool to  San  Francisco  for  $1.07  per  hun- 
dred, while  the  same  sort  of  goods  of 
domestic  manufacture  have  had  to  pay 
$2.88  and  even  $3.70  per  hundred  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco;  the  rail- 
ways receiving  in  many  cases  less  than 
one-sixth  as  much  for  the  carriage  of  im- 
ported goods  as  for  the  carriage  of  do« 
mestic  goods  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same 
trains. 

(3.)  Another  purpose  of  discrimination 
is  to  simplify  and  solidify  traffic.  Many 
a  railroad  man  in  the  West  has  assured 
me  that  it  is  much  easier  to  rive  one  £:ood, 
sharp,  hustling  man  a  cut-mte  on  irain 
and  let  him  scoop  the  market  than  to  try 
to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  shippers 
all  anxious  to  get  the  best  possible  rates, 
and  multitudinous  in  their  shipments, 
their  importunities  and  their  complaints. 
If  they  give  concessions  to  a  large  number 
of  grain-shippers  the  facts  are  almost  sure 
to  leak  and  other  roads  will  cut  below  the 
line  and  take  the  traffic.  But  if  one  man 
only  has  the  cut-rate  or  rebate  he  will 
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keep  it  to  himself  and  capture  the  market 
and  the  road  will  get  the  tonnage  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  and  the  greatest  economy  in  the 
massing  of  shipments  and  condensation 
of  billing  and  collection,  etc. 

(4.)  The  fourth  and  most  prolific  cause 
of  unjust  discrimination  is  the  desire  to 
favor  persons  who  through  political  in- 
fluence or  other  power  may  aid  or  injure 
the  road.  For  this  reason  passes  are 
given  to  legislators,  congressmen,  judges, 
sheriffs,  auditors  and  others  who  are  in  a 
position  to  help  or  hurt  the  railroad  in- 
terests. I  have  in  my  possession  several 
photographs  of  passes  given  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railrofiid  to  members  of  the  leg- 
islature. Some  of  these  passes  are  dated 
1904  and  some  are  dated  1905.  \ 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  8,  says:  "No  railroad, 
railway  or  other  transportation  company 
shall  grant  free  passes  or  passes  at  a  dis- 
count to  any  persons  except  officers  or 
employes  of  the  company."  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  are  employes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A  good  many 
'    people  think  they  are. 

This  motive  of  favoring  influential  per- 
sons applies  to  the  making  of  freight- 
rates  as  well  as  to  the  management  of  the 
passenger  service.  In  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  case,  for  instance,  a 
company  which  is  controlled  by  Standard 
Oil  interests  was  given  a  rebate  on  ship- 
ments of  coal  over  the  Santa  Fe  lines  from 
Trinidad,  Colorado,  to  Deming,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  points.  There  was 
no  competing  railway  in  this  case  nor 
any  question  of  new  business  or  simplifi- 
cation. The  Santa  Fe  transported  the 
Fuel  Company's  coal  at  $2.90  a  ton  against 
the  published  tariff  of  $4.05  which  other 
shippers  had  to  pay,  and  the  real  reason 
for  the  discrimination  was  simply  that 
the  persons  interested  in  the  Colorado 
Fuel  Company  had  great  infiuence  in  the 
railway  councils  and  were  powerful  enough 
to  injure  the  railroad  if  their  demands 
for  favors  were  not  granted. 


(5.)  Another  motive  for  discrimination 
is  the  wish  to  advance  the  interest  or  en- 
hance the  value  of  a  business,  property 
or  place  in  which  the  railway  or  its  offi- 
cers are  interested,  or  to  favor  persons 
who  through  friendship,  marriage,  busi- 
ness or  civic  connection  or  other  relation- 
ship have  a  **  pull  *'  with  the  management 
Take  for  example  the  Hutchinson  Salt 
case  (1908-04).  There  are  sixteen  salt- 
mills  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  nine  of 
which  are  combined  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Salt-Trust,  the  rest  being  independ- 
ent. The  president  of  the  Salt-Trust 
was  Joy  Morton,  brother  of  Paul  Morton 
who  was  head  of  the  traffic  department  of 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  The  Salt-Trust 
owns  some  switch-tracks  around  the 
mills  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  a  mik 
of  track.  They  incorporated  this  as  a 
railroad  company  and  asked  for  a  division 
of  rates.  The  Santa  F6  gave  the  trust- 
railroad  25  per  cent,  of  the  through  rates, 
equivalent  to  a  rebate  of  50  cents  a  ton 
on  shipments  to  Missouri  river  points, 
so  that  the  Trust  was  enabled  to  drive 
the  independents  out  of  those  markets 
and  take  their  packing-house  contracts 
away  from  tliem. 

Another  illustration  of  this  prindpk 
is  the  tendency  of  railway  managers,  es- 
pecially on  western  lines,  to  favor  towns 
and  cities  in  the  development  of  which 
they  or  their  friends  or  business  associates 
have  personal  interests.  Railroad  di- 
rectors frequently  invest  in  town  lots  or 
other  property  at  special  points  on  their 
roads  and  then  manage  the  road  in  sudi 
a  way  as  to  draw  traffic  to  those  points 
and  rapidly  increase  the  value  of  their 
property. 

(6.)  Sometimes  the  railway  manage- 
ment will  discriminate  in  order  to  kill  or 
injure  a  person  or  place  that  has  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  road  or  its  officials.  It 
is  said  that  a  town  in  Montana,  whidi 
had  displeased  the  Northern  Pacific,  was 
punished  by  entire  deprivation  of  all  rail- 
road facilities.  The  management  re- 
fused to  stop  their  trains  within  the  limits 
of  the  town;    built  a  station  two  nikf 
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beyond  in  the  open  prairie  and  ran  their 
trains  right  through  the  old  town,  built 
up  another  settlement  around  the  new 
station  and  practically  ruined  the  o£Fend- 
ing  town.  Even  President  James  J.  Hill 
is  accused  of  inflicting  a  similar  punish- 
ment on  a  Minnesota  town  that  incurred 
his  displeasure.  He  moved  the  station 
half  a  mile  out  of  town  into  the  middle  of 
swamps,  and  made  the  people  walk  out 
to  the  new  station.* 

The  remedies  proposed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  others  for  the  prevention 
of  discrimination  are  the  fixing  of  maxi- 
mum rates,  the  lowering  of  the  open  rate 
to  all  shippers  to  the  level  of  any  rebate 
or  concession  given  to  favorite  shippers, 
the  recovery  of  double  the  value  of  re- 
bates or  concessions  from  the  beneficiaries 
thereof,  pooUng  and  publicity. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fixing  of  maximum 
rates  could  not  prevent  discrimination. 
The  railroads  disregard  the  rates  fixed 
by  themselves  and  protected  by  law  by 
publication  under  tiie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  refrain  from  cutting 
rates  fixed  by  any  other  authority. 

The  fixing  of  the  open  rate  at  the  level 
of  the  cut-rate  or  concession  given  to 
favored  shippers  would  seriously  disturb 
the  business  of  transportation  and  would 
punish  innocent  railways  more  severely 
than  the  guilty  ones.  Suppose  the  Santa 
¥i  were  found  to  be  giving  a  50  per  cent, 
concession  to  certain  shippers  of  fruit 
from  Califomia  to  Chicago  and  Eastern 
points;  if  the  open  rate  were  cut  to  the 
rebate  level  the  Santa  F6  would  get  all 
the  fruit  business  from  Califomia  imless 
competing  roads  cut  their  rates  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio,  which  might  mean 
serious  loss  to  revenue  and  a  practical 
war  of  rates  brought  on  by  intervention 
of  law.  It  would  seem  that  some  method 
should  be  used  that  would  punish  the 

^The  illustratioiis  given  in  the  text  afford  but  a 
few  fjUxapaea  of  the  various  fonns  in  which  discriniF- 
ination  makes  its  iqmarance.  In  my  RaSwayit 
TrutU  and  the  PeopU  I  have  enumerated  over  sixty 
methods  of  unjust  discrimination  now  in  use  on  our 
raflways. 


road  in  fault  rather  than  those  who  are 
innocent  in  respect  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Another  trouble  with  this  plan  and 
with  the  publicity  plan  and  the  collection 
of  double  damages  from  rebate  benefici- 
aries, etc.,  is  the  fact  that  rebates  and 
other  forms  of  favoritism  are  resorted  to 
in  secrecy.  In  many  cases  no  records 
are  kept,  or  if  kept  they  are  destroyed 
upon  the  slightest  hint  that  they  may  be 
desired  in  evidence,  and  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  abundantly 
shown,  railway  managers,  as  a  rule,  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  tell  the  truth  about  dis- 
crimination. 

Discussing  the  continuance  of  the  de- 
mand for  rebates  in  the  spring  of  1905  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Conmierce,  Commissioner  Prouty  said  if 

"  When  I  first  came  into  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission  (1897),  I  used 
to  see  continually  in  the  newspapers 
statements  like  these:  'Rates  sadly  de- 
moralized,' 'Agreement  between  rail- 
road officers  to  restore  rates,'  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  said  to  my  associ- 
ates: 'Gentlemen,  this  thing  will  not  do; 
we  must  stop  the  payment  of  rebates.* 
They  said:  'How  are  you  going  to  stop 
the  pajrment  of  rebates?'  I  said:  'We 
are  going  to  call  these  gentlemen  before 
us;  we  are  going  to  put  them  under  oath, 
and  we  are  going  to  make  them  admit 
they  paid  these  rebates,  and  we  are  gomg 
to  use  the  evidence  which  we  obtain  to 
convict  them.'  We  employed  Mr.  Day, 
who  is  now  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  rates  which  have  been  almost 
uniformly  demoralized  have  been  the 
grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Adantic 
seaboard.  We  called  in  the  chief  traffic 
officials  of  all  these  lines  and  we  put  them 
under  oath.  Now,  I  would  ask  these 
gentlemen,  'Are  you  the  chief  traflSic 
official  of  this  road  ? '  'I  am.'  '  Would 
you  know  it  if  a  rebate  was  paid ? '  'I 
would.'  'Are  any  rebates  paid  on  your 
road?'  'There-^are  none.'  'The  rates 
are  absolut^  maintained  V^^They  are.* 

tSen.  Com.,  1905,  pp.  8;899,  2.iN)i^  8,911. 
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''Well,  every  traffic  official  who  came 
before  us  in  that  capacity — and  we  pros- 
ecuted it  for  three  days  at  Chicago — ^testi- 
fied that  rates  were  absolutely  maintained. 

"Senator  Newland — ^*How  many  did 
you  have  before  you  ? ' 

"Mr.  Prouty— 'We  had  the  officials 
of  every  trunk-line  leading  from  Chicago 
to  New  York/ 

"They  all  testified  the  rates  were  ab- 
solutely maintained  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  Two  years  after  that  I  ex- 
amined the  chief  traffic  officer  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  and  of  the  New  York 
Central — do  not  think  it  was  the  same 
man  in  either  case — and  of  the  other 
lines,  and  they  all  testified  that  rates  had 
never  been  maintained.  I  would  Uke 
to  know  what  I  could  do  as  Interstate 
Conmierce  Conmiissioner  to  make  those 
gentlemen  admit  that  they  paid  rebates, 
and  as  they  would  not  tell  that  they  paid 
rebates,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  I 
could  obtain  evidence  that  they  did. 

"  Having  gotten  through,  Senator,  with 
the  lines  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
we  said  perhaps  this  is  not  a  fair  example. 
Now,  we  will  go  up  in  the  Northwest,  and 
we  will  take  the  lines  that  carry  flour 
from  Minneapolis  east.  We  instituted 
another  investigation,  and  we  put  the 
railroad  and  the  traffic  men  and  the  mill- 
ers on  the  stand,  and  they  all  swore  with- 
out exception  that  the  rates  were  abso- 
lutely maintained.  .  .  .  We  could  not 
get  the  admission  from  any  man  there 
that  they  had  ever  paid  a  rebate.  We 
said:  'This  does  for  the  East;  now  let  us 
go  West.'  So  we  went  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  went 
over  exactly  the  same  performance  there. 
We  made  one  man  admit  that  he  burned 
up  his  books  rather  than  present  them  to 
the  Commission,  but  we  could  obtain  no 
admission  of  the  payment  of  any  rebate 
there. 

"There  has  not  been  a  time  since  I 
have  been  an  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
missioner when  if  the  traffic  officers  of 
the  trunk  lines  between  Chicago  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  would  have  consented 


to  tell  the  truth  under  oath,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission  would  not 
have  stopped  the  payment  of  rebates.  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  no  way  in 
which  to  make  them  tell  the  truth." 

The  attainment  of  publicity,  you  see, 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  so  long  as  the 
railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  whose  interests  are  opposed  to 
publicity.  It  is  true  that  Grovemor  La 
FoUette  succeeded  in  turning  the  light  on 
the  rebate  business  in  his  state  by  sending 
public  inspectors  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  companies  in  order  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  their  returns  under  the  tax  laws. 
But  the  railroads  were  not  expecting  the 
X-rays.  They  were  unprepared.  TTiey 
do  not  need  to  leave  any  traces  of  their 
discriminations  and  if  any  plan  of  pubUc 
inspection  were  adopted  they  would  not 
leave  any  traces. 

In  the  case  of  government  railroads 
inspection  and  publicity  can  be  nuide 
e£Fective  because  the  roads  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  economic  interests 
and  business  ethics  command  secrecy, 
but  in  the  hands  of  public  managers  who 
would  be  traitors  to  the  business  ethics 
of  their  position  as  well  as  to  the  law,  if 
they  tried  to  defeat  or  evade  inspection 
and  publicity.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  public-ownership.  Every- 
where in  Germany,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary,  etc.,  I  found  the  gov- 
ernment railroads  absolutely  free  from 
unjust  discriminations.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  government  roads  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonies  of  Australasia  and  Scmth 
Africa.  The  reasons  are  that  the  main 
motives  to  discrimination  are  eliminated, 
that  much  fuller  publicity  is  possiUe, 
and  that  the  railway  managers  are  em- 
ployed by  an  authority  that  is  oj^xised 
to  discrimination  and  will  discharge  them 
if  they  are  found  to  be  breaking  the  law, 
instead  of  being  engaged  by  an  employer 
who  asks  only  for  profit  and  will  approve 
and  promote  the  manager  if  he  wins  that 
whetiier  through  discrimination  and 
breach  of  the  law  or  not. 
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The  matter  is  put  in  clear  light  in  a 
conversation  I  had  with  the  manager  of 
the  Central  South  African  Government 
railways.  I  explained  the  nature  of  the 
favors  granted  to  the  big  shippers  in  the 
United  States,  using  the  Beef-Trust, 
Salt-Trust,  Oil-Trust,  Fuel  Company, 
etc.,  as  illustrations,  and  said : 

''Suppose  a  big  concern  tried  to  get 
special  rates  or  concessions  of  some  kind 
on  your  railroads,  and  made  a  secret 
agreement  with  the  railway  manage- 
ment ?  " 

They  could  n't  do  it." 

Why  not?  Human  nature  is  the 
same  in  South  Africa  as  in  America. 
Suppose  they  made  some  traffic  man  a 
partner  in  their  profits  or  brought  pres- 
sure enough  on  him  in  some  way  to  get 
a  concession  ?  " 

It  would  n't  be  possible." 

Well,  why?  Suppose  it  were  possi- 
ble, what  would  happen  ? " 

"The  government  auditors  would  find 
it  out,  and  the  manager  would  lose  his 
position." 

Could  n't  he  cover  up  the  thing  ?  " 

Not  for  any  length  of  time." 

The  people  would  have  a  fit  if  any- 
thing like  that  were  attempted,"  said  a 
member  of  the  manager's  sta£F. 

**You  have  no  attempts  to  secure 
preference  then  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  not  even  attempted." 
The  favorite  remedy  witik  our  railway 
managers  is  the  legalization  of  pooling. 
They  say  discrimination  is  the  result  of 
competition  among  the  railways  for  busi- 
ness and  that  if  the  railways  are  allowed 
to  make  traffic  agreements  discrimination 
can  be  stopped.  But  we  have  seen  that 
competition  between  railways  is  only  one 
of  the  six  principal  causes  of  discrimina- 
tion. Pooling  would  not  touch  any  of 
the  other  five  causes.  To  the  president 
of  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems  in 
the  country,  who  told  me,  as  so  many 
others  have  done,  that  the  l^alization 
of  pooling  is  the  remedy  for  discrimina- 
tion, I  said:  ''Are  there  not  two  great 
classes    of    discrimination?    (1)    'Diose 
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that  are  due  to  railway  competition,  and 
(2)  those  that  are  due  to  the  interest  of 
railway  managers  or  their  desire  to  favor 
influential  persons,  relatives,  business 
associates  or  others  who  have  a  'pull?' 
And  while  the  l^alization  of  pooling 
might  tend  to  diminish  discriminations 
that  result  from  railway  competition  it 
could  not  prevent  discriminations  caused 
by  interest  or  'pull'."  The  railroad 
president  said  he  thought  that  was  true 
and  he  admitted  also  that  even  competi- 
tive discrimination  could  not  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  pooUng.  In  fact,  in  earlier 
years  before  the  Interstate  CoDMnerce 
Act  was  passed,  when  traffic  agreerrents 
were  in  vogue,  it  continually  happened 
that  some  greedy  road  would  cut  below 
the  rates  agreed  upon  in  order  to  get  a 
large  share  of  traffic  and  enlarge  its  claim 
upon  the  pool.  Railroad  presidents  and 
managers  have  been  known  to  go  direct 
from  the  meeting  at  which  the  pool  was 
organized,  hunt  up  some  big  shipper  and 
give  him  a  cut  rate  at  once  in  order  to 
capture  more  than  their  share  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

The  fact  is  that  none  of  the  proposed 
remedies  are  likely  to  be  effective.  We 
have  been  assured  from  time  to  time  that 
the  remedy  has  been  found  and  that  re- 
bates and  discriminations  have  ceased. 
When  the  Interstate  CoDMnerce  Act  was 
passed,  1887,  railway  men  declared  that 
"rebates  have  been  stopped."  And  for 
a  time  direct  cash  rebates  were  prevented 
to  a  considerable  extent;  but  other  forms 
of  discrimination  were  in  full  swing  all 
the  time  and  rebates  soon  came  back  in 
full  force.  Years  after  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  went  into  effect  a  famous 
railroad  president  declared  "that  if  all 
who  had  offended  against  the  law  were 
convicted  there  would  not  be  jails  enough 
in  the  United  States  to  hold  them." 

After  the  Elkins  law  was  passed,  in 
1903,  railway  men  again  affirmed  that 
railway  rebates  and  discriminations  had 
been  stopped.  And  last  year  before  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Conmiittee  of  the 
Senate,  presidents  and  managers  testified 
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by  the  score  that  rebates  and  discrimina- 
tions were  no  longer  in  use.  But  James 
J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern, 
and  Victor  Morawetz,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  other  high  authorities, 
testified  that  rebates  and  discriminations 
had  not  ceased.  And  President  Hill  de- 
clared that  they  never  would  cease. 

In  the  railroad  investigation  in  Wis- 
consin recently  instituted  by  Governor 
LaFoUette  it  was  found  that  every  rail- 
road of  importance  in  the  state  has  been 
paying  rebates  every  year  both  on  freight 
and  passenger  business,  state  and  inter- 
state traflSc,  the  total  rebates  for  the  prin- 
cipal Unes  amounting  to  more  than  $7,- 
000,000  in  six  years,  and  it  was  further 
discovered  that  the  total  rebates  paid  in 
the  year  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Elkins  law  were  greater  than  the  rebates 
for  the  year  before.  In  some  cases  the 
payments  after  the  law  took  effect  were 
very  much  greater  than  before.  The 
Northwestern  Railroad,  for  example, 
jumped  from  $212,075  rebates  in  1902 
to  $410,476  in  1903  mostly  after  the  Elkins 
law  went  into  effect  (February  19,  1908). 

Professor  Hugo  Myer,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, asserts  that  the  prosperity  of 
America  is  founded  on  railway  discrimi- 
nation and  that  the  trouble  with  the  gov- 
ernment railways  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  is  that  they  have  aboUshed  dis- 
criminations. Few,  I  beUeve,  will  agree 
with  Professor  Myer  that  railway  favor- 
itism is  the  foundation  of  prosperity  in 
general,  although  there  is  no  question 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Oil-Trust,  Beef-Combine,  and 
many  other  giant  combinations  of  capital. 

Our  people  as  a  rule,  including  many 
of  our  railway  managers,  would  be  very 
glad  to  discover  an  effective  method  of 
preventing  railway  discrimination  be- 
t\*'een  persons  and  places.  My  studies 
at  home  and  abroad  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  only  one  method  by  which 
this  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  to 
remove  the   fundamental  cause  or  tap- 


root from  which  railway  abuses  grow, 
namely,  the  antagonism  of  interest  be- 
tween the  owners  and  the  public.  So 
long  as  the  railways  are  owned  by  a  few 
and  operated  for  the  private  profit  of  a 
few  there  will  be  unjust  discrimination; 
men  who  own  coal-mines,  steel-mills, 
packing-houses,  oil-refineries,  etc.»  and 
also  control  railroads  will  not  give  their 
competitors  in  business  equal  rights  with 
themselves  over  the  railway  lines  whose 
poUcy  they  determine.  So  long  as  the 
railway  managers  are  employed  by  and 
are  the  servants  of  a  small  body  of  stock- 
holders, especially  men  who  own  the 
great  trusts,  favoritism  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue. The  only  way  to  secure  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  in  the  public  interest 
is  to  make  the  railways  public  property 
and  the  railway  managers  servants  of  the 
public.  You  cannot  expect  the  servants 
of  the  other  fellow  to  manage  the  busine^^s 
owned  by  the  other  fellow  in  your  interest. 
If  you  want  to  have  it  managed  in  your 
interest  you  must  own  it  and  make  the 
managers  your  servants. 

Before  a  club  of  business  men  in  one 
of  our  leading  cities  recently,  a  memba 
of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  President's  railroad 
poUcy.  Mr.  Edgar  Rich,  successor  to 
Richard  Olney  as  General  Counsel  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  pres^ited 
the  case  for  the  railways;  and  I  foUowed 
with  a  talk  in  the  course  of  which  I  stated 
the  conclusions  just  set  forth.  As  we 
were  leaving  the  hall  the  Commissioner 
said :  ''  Rich,  you  and  I  are  both  wrcmg, 
and  Parsons  is  right.  I  want  to  see  the 
other  method  tried,  but  it  won't  succeed. 
I  know  it  won't  succeed." 

Let  us  do  our  best  to  apply  effective 
regulation.  Let  us  adopt  all  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions,  and  more.  Let  us 
have  thorough  public  inspection  and  the 
utmost  possible  publicity.  Let  us  de- 
mand representation  of  the  publie  npoa 
every  board  of  railway  direction,  and  if 
necessary  in  every  railway  traffic  office. 
But  let  us  not  suppose  that  we  can  do 
more  than  palliate  railway  abuses  by  any 
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system  of  rq^lation.  So  long  as  you 
leave  the  motive  and  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  and  private  man- 
agers you  are  going  to  have  defiance  and 
evasion  of  law  and  serious  departures 
from  public  policy  and  interest.  Talking 
with  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  honorable 
of  our  railway  presidents  a  few  months 
ago  I  said:  "What  will  happen  if  Con- 
gress does  give  the  Interstate  Conmiission 
power  to  fix  rates  ?"  He  replied:  "The 
Conmiission  will  have  to  be  controlled, 
that 's  all."  I  quoted  this  remark  in 
conversation  with  a  leading  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  and 
he  said:  "That's  true;  I  always  said 
the  railroads  would  own  the  Commission 
as  soon  as  it  was  worth  owning." 


We  know  that  powerful  railroad  inter- 
ests have  succeeded  in  capturing  the  leg- 
islatures in  many  states  and  that  they 
control  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they 
would  be  able  to  control  an  administra- 
tive board  if  they  decided  to  do  so.  How- 
ever this  may  be  it  is  clear  that  we  ought 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  impartiality  upon 
the  railroads  by  means  of  regulative 
measures  until  our  people  are  ready  to 
establish  national  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  under  governmental 
conditions  that  will  secure  efficient  and 
successful  management. 

Frank  Parsons. 

Boston^  Mass. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

TREASURY. 

By  Hon.  T.  B.  Stuart. 


HON.  LESLIE  M.  SHAW,  Secre- 
tary^  Wa^hington^  D.  C. : 
Dear  Sir — ^I  b^  leave  to  submit  a  few 
self-evident  propositions,  and  a  few  sug- 
gestions in  connection  therewith,  asking 
jour  pardon  in  advance  for  any  boldness 
I  may  be  guilty  of  in  so  doing. 

1.  Those  that  control  the  money  of  a 
nation,  control  that  nation  and  all  the 
business  there  is  in  it. 

2.  Give  one  person  the  money  the 
world  is  paying  as  interest  each  year  for 
twenty-five  years  (an  average  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum),  and  he  will  own  sub- 
stantially all  the  money  there  is  in  the 
world  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

3.  If  the  money  of  a  nation  is  its  life- 
blood,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  under 
the  control  of  its  people,  and  not  congested 
in  a  few.  Such  in  substance  was  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  objection  to  the  old  United 
States  Bank. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 


can war.  Miss  Helen  Gould  o£Fered  as  a 
donation  quite  a  large  sum  to  our  govern- 
ment. It  was  returned,  presumably  on 
the  ground  that  the  nation  had  no  law 
authorizing  the  acceptance  of  such  dona- 
tions. 

The  donations  made  in  recent  years 
for  public  and  civic  purposes,  by  such 
gentlemen  as  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  Ar- 
mour and  many  others,  are  fresh  in  our 
minds. 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  gave  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
donations  of  this  kind  that  had  been  made 
in  the  United  States  in  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding, showing  the  following  astonish- 
mg  results:  In  1898,  $38,000,000;  in 
1899,  $62,500,000;  in  1900,  $47,500,000. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  each  year  since  has 
outstripped  any  former  year. 

Fifty  years  ago  millionaires  were  al- 
most unknown;  to-day  we  number  them 
by  thousands.    Those  of  us  in  middle 
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age  can  well  lemember  when  the  man 
worth  $10yOOO  was  far  more  uncommon 
than  the  man  of  $100,000  to-day. 

The  natural  impulse  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  wealthy  men  in  this  country 
is  to  do  as  much  good  as  they  can.  They 
are  patriotic,  and  would  be  {leased  to 
assist  the  nation  and  the  people  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  accumulate 
the  inmiense  fortunes  they  control.  They 
are  not  profligates;  neither  do  they  wish 
to  encourage  profligacy  in  their  descend- 
ants. They  may  live  well,  and  may  wish 
that  their  children  may  live  well  after 
they  are  gone,  but  they  know  that  nothing 
can  so  completely  break  down  and  ruin 
the  moral  character  of  their  children  as 
profligacy. 

Many  a  wealthy  man  doubtless  feels 
that  it  matters  not  how  much  wealth  he 
may  leave  his  children  at  his  death;  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  conjecture  how  much 
of  it  they  will  have  left  in  a  few  short 
years,  or  how  much  lasting  injury  they 
may  do  to  his  memory,  or  their  own  name, 
in  the  spending  of  it. 

At  best,  and  should  he  leave  it  imder 
the  wisest  control,  it  must  pay  from  two 
to  five  per  cent,  per  annum  in  taxes,  as 
well  as  run  the  chance  of  loss  in  invest- 
ment. It  may  accumulate,  but  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  to  the  contrary.  In  a  given 
territory,  there  may  be  a  thousand  men 
whose  learning  and  intelligence  fit  them 
for  positions  in  the  highest  councils  of 
the  nation,  and  still  but  very  few,  if  any, 
among  them,  could  take  an  inheritance 
of  a  couple  of  million  dollars,  and  have 
that  amount  at  the  end  of  a  Ufe-time. 

Let  us  see  if  a  feasible  plan  may  not  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  very  wealthy  may 
donate  to  the  public,  for  the  best  possible 
and  most  worthy  object,  a  part,  or  all  of 
their  fortune,  and  still  get  every  dollar 
back  thus  given  away. 

Suppose  that  you  should  recommend, 
and  Congress  should  enact,  a  law  with 
the  following  among  other  provisions : 

First — ^The  national  government  should 
be  and  act  as  trustee  to  receive  donations. 


by  will  or  otherwise,  of  mcMiey  (or  prop- 
erty to  be  converted  into  mon^),  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  banks.  The 
donor  could  give  the  fund  for  the  use  of 
any  state  designated  by  him,  or,  in  case 
it  was  given  without  such  designation, 
then  such  funds  to  be  assigned  by  Your 
Excellency  among  the  di£Ferent  states 
as  neariy  as  practicable  pro  rata  per  capita. 

Second — ^The  fund  could  be  donated 
absolutely,  or  with  the  right  on  the  part 
of  the  donor,  or  his  heirs,  to  receive  back 
from  the  government  one  cent  on  the 
dollar  (no  interest)  each  year  for  one 
hundred  vears. 

Third — ^All  states  to  receive  such  funds 
under  laws  requiring  that  they  should 
forever  keep  such  funds  intact,  by  direct 
taxation  if  necessary,  thus  making  good 
any  loss  that  might  occur  through  the 
wrongful  act  of  any  officers  of  the  bank 
or  otherwise. 

Fourth — ^The  state  should  be  allowed 
to  nominate  the  bank  officers,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  national  government, 
and  the  latter  should  always  retain  power 
of  visitation  and  inspection  into  the  af- 
fairs of  such  banks,  and  the  power  also 
of  suspending,  or  ousting,  all  officers. 
The  sidaries  of  all  officers  and  employes 
should  be  fixed  under  general  rules,  pro- 
mulgated by  your  department,  taking 
like  or  similar  services  of  those  in  your 
department,  and  the  compensation  paid, 
as  your  guide. 

Fifth — ^The  money  so  donated  should 
be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  levies  or  assess- 
ments of  any  kind,  be  the  same  state  or 
national.  It  should  be  exempt  from 
attachment,  execution,  creditor's  bill  or 
otherwise,  as  against  the  donor,  his  heirs, 
or  persons  described  in  the  will  or  deed 
of  donation.  They  might  also  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling,  assigning  or  encum- 
bering their  right  to  such  fund,  if  the  will, 
or  articles  of  donation,  should  so  declare. 

Sixth — General  bankings  or  conmier- 
dal  banking,  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
funds  of  such  banks  should  be  invested 
only  in  national,  state,  county*,  city  ot 
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other  public  bonds  or  securities,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  must  be  made  by  taxes 
levied  and  coUected. 

Seventh — Such  banks  could  draw  ex- 
change on  each  other  without  the  trans- 
fer of  funds,  the  treasury  at  Washington 
serving  as  a  clearing-house  for  them. 

Eighth — ^The  circulation  of  such  banks, 
in  sums  of  two  dollars  and  upwards, 
should  be  paper,  furnished  by  the  general 
government,  after  the  style  of  the  green- 
back, except  that  it  should  be  receivable 
for  all  debts,  pubUc  and  private,  includ- 
ing duties,  and  should  bear  the  vignette 
of  the  donor.  The  gold  originally  do- 
nated should  be  kept  in  the  vaults  at 
Washington,  except  as  it  might  be  used 
by  the  department  as  pirovided  by  law, 
in  redeeming  bills.  The  bills  might  read : 
"  The  First  National  State  Bank  of  Colo- 
rado," "The  Second,  etc.,  etc.,"  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Ninth — Such  banks  could  receive  de- 
posits and  pay  interest  thereon,  but  the 
interest  should  be  confined  to  the  actual 
net  earning  capacity  of  the  deposit,  which 
should  be  ascertained  semi-annually  or 
quarterly,  and  so  much  on  the  dollar  paid 
for  each  dollar  of  deposits  that  remained 
in  the  bank  for  thirty  days  or  more.  All 
interest  not  collected  within  two  years 
after  due,  might  be  converted  into  the 
funds  of  the  bank. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  bank  started  in 
Colorado,  upon  a  donation  of  one  miUion 
capital.  (In  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
known  of  at  least  $20,000,000  being  do- 
nated in  this  state  to  schools,  homes,  etc., 
every  dollar  of  which,  I  beUeve,  would 
have  gone  into  such  banks,  even  if  the 
party  desired  to  use  the  annual  pajrments 
to  endow  other  institutions.) 

Suppose  the  deposits  should  be  $5,000,- 
000  the  first  year.  We  thus  have  $6,000,- 
000  on  which  we  must  earn  interest.  Five 
out  of  the  six  millions  could  easily  be 
spared  for  investments  in  good  securities, 
which  would  average  five  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum.  Five  per  cent,  on  five  mil- 
lion dollars  equals  $^0,000.  From  this 
we  will  deduct  $25,000  as  the  expense  of 


running  the  bank,  and  $10,000,  the  one 
per  cent,  to  be  repaid  to  the  donor;  this 
makes  $35,000,  and  leaves  $215,000  as 
dividends,  or  interest,  on  the  $6,000,000, 
or  a  littie  more  than  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  on  the  dollar  to  depositors. 
This  is  a  higher  rate  than  most  of  the 
government  bonds  carry,  and  the  security 
is  equally  as  good. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  however,  as  shown 
above,  it  is  all  that  the  deposits  justiy 
earn,  and  that  is  all  that  any  bank  should 
or  can  properly  pay. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  there  is 
added  to  the  bank's  capital  its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  interest,  $35,000,  and  so  its 
capital  goes  on  compounding  from  year 
to  year. 

There  could  never  be  any  runs  or  other 
financial  distress  of  such  banks.  So  long 
as  the  state  and  the  national  governments 
stand,  the  depositor  is  absolutely  safe. 

Whenever  the  securities  are  in  the  first 
instance  negotiated  by  the  state,  county, 
etc.,  directly  to  such  a  bank,  such  state, 
county  or  city  should  be  stopped  from 
setting  up  as  a  defense  any  iUegaUty  or 
informaUty  in  the  issue  of  such  bonds,  or 
the  contracting  of  the  indebtedness.  The 
state  being  bound  to  make  good,  by  gen- 
eral taxation  if  necessary,  any  such  loss, 
it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  certainly 
more  just,  to  prohibit  such  defenses.  In 
Colorado  (and  in  all  states),  where  people 
are  paying  interest  on  pubUc  indebted- 
ness, the  people  paying  such  interest 
would  get  it  back  by  the  interest  made  on 
their  deposits. 

I  submit  to  your  good  judgment,  that 
there  is  no  "  Mississippi  Bubble  "  scheme 
here  proposed.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
you  and  your  department  are  more  cap- 
able of  looking  after  the  financial  interests 
of  the  people  than  any  other  agency  that 
could  be  employed.  No  risk  or  specu- 
lative venture  is  reconmiended.  General 
and  commercial  banking  is  avoided.  The 
people  at  large  are  given  absolute  security 
for  their  small  individual  deposits,  and 
the  government  would  be  drawing  to  it- 
self the  control  of  the  money  of  the  land. 
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If  the  act  should  directly  provide  that  the 
govemment,  in  case  of  necessity,  might 
by  pro  rata  levies  on  such  banks,,  draw 
into  its  own  treasury  funds  even  to  the 
extent  of  their  capitalization,  eventually 
returning  the  same  without  interest,  it 
could  not  be  objectionable  either  to  the 
donors  or  the  people,  and  would  certainly 
very  much  strengthen  the  money  power 
of  the  general  government. 

I  also  pray  you  to  consider  the  trust 
feature  here  suggested.  It  is  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  proposed  measure. 
May  we  not  even  claim  that  it  would  meet 
with  the  general  approval  of  moneyed  men  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  a  man  who,  either 
in  the  trades  or  at  his  bank-desk,  has 
passed  near  a  lifetime,  and  by  his  good 
business  ability  accumulated  a  fortune 
of  $20,000,000.  He  desires  to  so  dispose 
of  it  as  to  secure  the  very  best  results  for 
his  family.  Suppose  he  should  leave 
the  half  of  it  directly  to  his  heirs  and 
donate  the  other  half  on  the  plan  here 
suggested,  to  the  national  government 
to  start  ten  banks  of  $1,000,000  each. 
The  $10,000,000  given  to  his  heirs  must 
run  the  chance  of  unwise  investment 
and  business  contingencies,  and  besides 
pay  taxes  at  from  two  to  four  per  cent, 
per  annum.  That  which  is  given  to  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
that  cannot  fail  in  doing  its  duty.  The 
fund  can  su£Fer  no  loss.  It  is  given  under 
a  law  that  shields  it  from  being  taken 
from  the  donor,  or  his  heirs,  by  legal 
process.  Being  shielded  from  taxes  of 
from  two  to  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  it 
is  the  same  as  if  the  government  was  pay- 
ing the  donor  that  amount  for  its  use. 
The  income  from  it  will  be  steadily  $100,- 
000  per  annum  for  one  hundred  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  would  all  be 
returned  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs. 

Now,  if  we  look  upon  it  solely  as  an 
investment,  what  better  could  he  do? 
Where  can  he  place  his  money  at  as  high 
a  rate  of  interest  for  such  a  length  of 
time  ?  Where  can  he  find  such  absolute 
security?  Not  only  would  such  a  law 
appeal  stron^y  to  the  donor  who  gives 


simply  for  the  good  he  is  doing  thereby, 
but  it  would  have  a  decisive  influence 
with  the  prudent  investor,  who  wished 
to  look  well  to  the  future. 

There  is  another  matter,  which,  while 
not  controlling,  is  still  worthy  of  mention. 
We  erect  statues  of  bronze  and  marble 
to  our  militaiy  heroes  and  our  great 
statesmen.  It  is  but  fitting  that  the  great 
financiers  and  men  of  money  who  do  their 
whole  duty  and  more  than  their  duty  to 
the  people,  should  be  properly  remem- 
bered. 

To  be  able  to  reach  national  fame  only 
through  politics  or  militaiy  deeds,  b  too 
restricted  a  field.  There  should  be  an- 
other way  by  which  both  men  and  women 
may  be  able  to  build  lasting  monuments 
to  their  own  memory.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  suggest  that  the  bills  issued  by 
each  of  these  banks  should  bear  the  vignr 
ette  of  the  donor  of  the  fund,  and  thus 
perpetuate  his  or  her  memory  in  die 
hearts  of  a  thankful  people. 

That  a  Cam^e,  or  such  an  excellent 
woman  as  Miss  Helen  Gould,  should 
thus  live  through  long  centuries  after 
they  have  been  laid  to  rest,  and  even  after 
statues  of  marble  shall  have  crumbled, 
is  not  an  unpleasant  thou^t.  Who 
should  object  that  the  bright,  new,  crisp 
bills,  that  shall  be  used  a  thousand  years 
hence  in  paying  the  laborers  of  the  land, 
should  carry  the  features  of  a  Carnegie, 
or  a  Miss  Gould,  as  well  as  those  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln  or  Grant  ?  I  would  abo 
suggest  that  the  very  act  of  capital  thus 
reaching  out  to  help  labor,  would  do  much 
to  bring  about  that  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  that  we  all  desire. 

Bank  bills  are  the  only  proper  medium 
of  exchange.  It  is  a  well-known  histor^ 
ical  fact  that  newly-coined  gold  pieces 
will,  in  twenty  years'  ordinaiy  use,  fidl 
far  short  in  weight.  Thus  value  has«de- 
parted  that  can  never  be  recovered.  For 
this  reason  in  your  department,  you 
neither  receive  nor  pay  out  large  anoLounIs 
according  to  its  stamped  value»  but  by 
actual  weight.  We  say»  therefore,  thai 
gold  should  be  kept  lodced  in  the  vmuHs 
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at  Washington,  and  be  allowed  to  send 
its  servant  and  representative — paper — 
to  do  its  work  in  the  busy  world. 

While  the  man  that  loses  paper  money 
by  fire  or  flood,  may  (not  always)  lose  as 
much  in  value  to  him  as  if  it  had  been 
gold,  still  in  such  ease  the  world  has  not 
lost  the  gold.  In  such  case  the  world 
has  only  lost  so  much  paper.    The  saving 


to  the  government  in  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  its  bills,  instead  of  coins,  amounts 
to  far  more  than  many  of  us  can  conceive. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  people,  as  a  rule, 
much  prefer  to  handle  paper  money. 
I  am  with  great  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  B.  Stuart. 
Denver,  Colo. 


EDWIN  MARKHAM:    THE  POET-PROPHET  OF 

DEMOCRACY, 

AN  EDITORIAL  SKETCH. 


By  B.  O.  Flower. 


I. 


SOME  time  since,  after  publishing  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  our 
great  poet  of  democracy,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  we  received  a  personal  letter  from 
one  of  England's  gifted  writers,  the  au- 
thor of  two  fine  critical  works  and  a  valued 
contributor  to  the  great  English  reviews. 
In  this  letter  our  correspondent,  in  re- 
ferring to  this  sketch,  thus  graphically 
characterized  the  poet: 

*'  You  have  succeeded  in  understanding 
and  depicting  the  ambient  air,  as  the 
French  would  say,  in  the  life  of  the  great- 
est poet  in  America  and  the  greatest  poet 
of  democracy  in  the  world;  and  you  have 
done  this  by  calling  particular  attention 
to  the  art  displayed  in  Mr.  Markham's 
verse.  Now  Democracy  and  Art  have 
not  previously  been  found  in  such  close 
unison.  Whitman,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
charm,  vigor  and  originaUty,  was  never 
an  artist  in  the  academic  sense,  and  for 
this  reason  many  critics  do  not  enjoy 
reading  him.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  America  we  have  a  poet  who 
brings  us  a  chiseled  and  statuesque  art, 
right  out  of  the  soil." 

We  fully  agree  with  this  critic,  that  Mr. 
Markham  is  democracy's  greatest  living 
poet.    His  stately  lines  not  only  conform 


to  the  canons  of  art  and  are  rich  in  melody, 
but  they  ring  true  at  every  point;  they 
are  instinct  with  the  virility  of  democracy ; 
they  are  vibrant  with  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  fraternity;  they  represent  all  that  is 
best,  truest  and  finest  in  the  new  social 
awakening  which  is  battling  against  the 
rising  tide  of  reaction,  imperiaUsm  and 
class-rule  based  on  privileged  interest  and 
acquired  wealth. 

II. 

Mr.  Markham  was  bom  in  Oregon 
when  the  West  was  yoimg  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  and  when  sturdy  determina- 
tion was  companioned  by  buoyant  hope; 
when  rugged,  sane  and  hardy  youth  be- 
held glorious  pictures  woven  in  ambition's 
loom  while  gazing  into  the  blazing  logs 
in  the  great  open  fires. 

His  early  education  in  home  and  school 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  love  for  the  best 
in  literature  and  to  him  was  given  that 
passionate  desire  to  learn  the  written 
word  that  comes  to  the  hungry  intellect 
of  a  child  reared  far  from  the  maddening 
distractions  and  moral  enervation  of  the 
city.  He  felt  the  mystic  power  and  spell 
of  nature  known  only  to  the  children  of 
imagination;  and  happily  for  him  in 
eariy  boyhood  circumstances  necessitated 
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his  having  to  herd  cattle  alone  in  the  sub- 
lime valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Here 
during  the  slow-moving  hours  he  perused 
the  stately  verse  of  Homer  and  Milton. 
Here  also  he  enjoyed  BjTon's  burning 
lines  and  vivid  imaginative  pictures  which 
ser\'ed  to  quicken  his  intellect  and  enable 
him  to  come  in  close  rapport  with  nature 
and  feel  companionship  in  her  soUtude. 
Here  great  dreams  b^an  to  form  in  his 
plastic  mind,  while  God  drew  near  to  him 
as  in  the  earlier  davs  on  Sinai  and  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  He  had  drawn  nigh 
unto  the  mighty  statesman  of  Israel  and 
the  sublime  Prophet  of  perfected  human- 
ity. Here,  environed  by  the  august  sen- 
tinels of  time,  the  mighty,  spire-like  peaks 
and  fro^'ning  heights,  scarred,  riven  and 
torn  in  nature's  labor-pains  when  conti- 
nents were  bom,  the  youth  received  his 
most  vital  education.  He  was  in  fact  in 
nature's  university,  with  the  Infinite  for 
his  master  and  in  touch  with  the  sublime 
thought  of  the  immortal  poets  of  the  ages. 
Later  in  well-known  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Coast  he  received  the 
intellectual  training  which  the  cultured 
acquire  within  modem  college  halls,  and 
subsequently  he  became  a  leading  edu- 
cator in  Califomia,  while  all  the  time  the 
.songs  of  the  human,  the  ''chants  demo- 
cratic," were  germinating  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  this  child  of  genius  and  freedom 
who  on  the  ample  breast  of  mgged  nature 
had  drawn  deeply  from  the  fountain  of 
inspiration. 

From  the  hour  of  the  pubUcation  of 
"The  Man  With  the  Hoe"  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  position  was  assured  in  literature. 
Men  and  women  of  imagination  and  heart 
discerned  at  once  the  presence  of  a  new 
and  a  great  poet  of  democracy, — ^he  for 
whom  we  had  waited  since  the  day  Whit- 
man's voice  grew  silent  and  Lowell  passed 
under  the  spell  of  reaction.  Some  there 
were,  it  is  true,  who  shook  their  heads 
and  cynically  predicted  that  though  this 
was  indeed  a  great  poem,  no  other  work 
w^ould  come  that  could  compare  with  it. 
But  as  if  in  answer  to  the  carping,  the 
poet  gave  us  "The  Sower,"  followed  by 


"Lincoln,"  that  superb  pen-picture  of 
the  greatest  statesman  of  the  republic 
since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Never  has  the  apostle  of  justice  and  union 
been  so  grandly  outlined  as  in  these  stately 
lines:* 

"When  the  Nom-Mother  saw tiie  Whirlwind  Hoar. 
Greatening  and  darkcoiiur  as  it  hurried  on. 
She  bent  the  strenuous  Heavenfl  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  dav  of  the  coaunoo.  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  <tf  Earth, 
Dashed  throu^  it  all  a  strain  ai  prophecy; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  aerioua  staff. 


<« 


Hie  color  of  the  ground  was  in  hini,theredesrth; 
The  tan^  and  odor  of  the  pdlmal  thii^a — 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  therodcs; 
Hie  gladness  of  the  wind  that  ■^'iki^rf  the  com; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  darea  the  sea; 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  lovea  the  leases; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
Hie  lOTing-kindness  of  the  wajsrside  well; 
Hie  tolerance  and  equity  of  l^ght 
That  ^ves  as  fredly  to  the  wKriiilriwig  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 
To  the  grave's  low  hiU  as  to  the  Bfatteihom 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

''And  so  he  came. 
From  purairie  cabin  up  to  CapHid, 
One  fair  Ideal  led  our  diicftain  on. 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  hia  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  long. 
He  built  the  rail-pfle  as  he  built  the  Stat^ 
Pouring  his  ^[Jendid  strength  throu^  every  hiov, 
Hie  conscience  of  him  temng  evety  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  ai  a  man. 


"He  hdd  his  plaoe- 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tiee — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  filteiediiol  at  piaiie. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind*  he  went  down 
As  when  a  Idngly  cedar  green  with  bouriis 
Goes  down  wiUi  a  great  shout  U{x>n  tiienflls. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 

"  The  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  '*  The  Sow- 
er," "The  Leader  of  the  People,"  and 
''Lincoln"  are  typical  examples  of  the 
distinctly  great  and  stately  creative  verse 
of  Mr.  Markham  in  which  the  poet  leads 
the  reader  out  upon  the  promontpries  of 
thought  and  stimulates  the  imaginatioD 
to  its  profoundest  depths.  They  are 
indeed  spire-Uke  peaks  in  a  range  of  Icrftj 
mountains  where  many  summits  rise 
amid  valleys  carpeted  with  nature's 
glory,  where  sublimity  and  beauty  go 
hand  in  hand. 

^Lincoln  and  Other  Poems.  By  Edwin  MaildisBk 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  ft  Compaiqr. 
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As  a  social  philosopher  he  is  no  less 
clear-visioned  Uian  as  a  poetic  dreamer, 
and  in  prose  no'  less  than  in  verse  he  is 
striking  sturdy  blows  for  a  newer,  a  higher 
and  a  finer  social  order — ^the  order  of  the 
Golden  Rule — ^the  day  of  practical  fra- 
ternity for  which  so  many  of  our  truest 
men  and  women  are  vaUantly  striving. 
An  example  of  his  recent  prose  thought 
along  economic  Unes  is  found  in  a  con- 
tribution by  him  to  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Cosmopolitan  entitled  "  When  I  Am  Dic- 
tator." After  pointing  out  the  fact  to 
which  statesmen  seem  to  be  so  perversely 
blind :  that  enforced  idleness  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  citizens  of  a  state 
constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  possible 
menaces  to  national  integrity,  lowering 
the  moral  ideals,  weakening  the  efficiency 
and  embittering  the  life  of  the  individual, 
he  urges  the  importance  of  Ufting  from  the 
man  out  of  work  ''  the  fate  of  hunger  and 
the  fear  of  to-morrow."  He  then  continues : 

"It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  government 
to  see  to  it  that  all  her  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  by  labor.  She  must 
keep  open  the  gates  of  opportunity,  so 
that  every  man  and  every  woman  may 
have  the  material  resources  for  living  a 
complete  life.  A  government  that  fails 
in  this  fails  in  the  vital  thing." 

The  poet  next  refers  to  the  most  "pa- 
thetic fact  of  the  modem  world,"  the 
"ever-growing  army  of  enforced  idlers 
going  onward  in  the  shadow  of  civiUza- 
tion."  "There  are  always  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  these  able-bodied  men  "  knock- 
ing vainly  at  the  door  of  opportunity,  a 
fact  that  explains  the  phenomenon  that 
when  there  is  a  strike  there  is  always  an 
army  of  men  ready  to  take  the  strikers' 
places.  He  also  shows  that  this  army  of 
idle  men  must  come  to  be  one  of  the  great 
menaces  to  pubUc  safety,  for  *'  a  man  must 
do  one  of  three  things — ^work,  beg  or  steal. 
If  the  labor  market  denies  a  man  labor, 
and  the  law  forbids  b^gaiy,"  there  is 
nothing  left  him  but  the  diead  alternatives 
of  stealing  or  dying  of  starvation.  "In 
a  government  where  a  man  cannot  find 


work,  he  finds  it  easy  to  lose  faith  in  gov- 
ernment." He  is  then  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy. 

"A  man  wanting  to  live  by  work,  yet 
finding  no  work  to  do — all  the  dramas  of 
the  poets  furnish  no  spectacle  more  tragic 
than  that  man's  case.  Here  the  man  is  in 
a  world,  not  of  his  own  choosing — ^in  a 
world  where  he  must  eat  bread.  Social 
conditions  forbid  him  to  work,  and  the 
laws  forbid  him  to  be  idle.  For  he  is 
gravely  told  that  he  must  not  be  a  vagrant. 
He  is  reminded  that  every  man  must  have 
a  visible  means  of  support :  otherwise  the 
jail  swallows  him.  It  is  illogical,  if  not 
grotesque,  in  a  government  to  punish  a 
vagrant,  when  the  government  has  not 
secured  to  him  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  Uving  by  work." 

Mr.  Markham  holds  that  it  is  clearly 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  sound  statesman- 
ship no  less  than  the  august  duty  imposed 
by  justice  and  the  Christ  ideal,  to  give  to 
every  man  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
productive  labor — ^labor  that  shall  create 
wealth  and  sustain  self-respecting  man- 
hood. 

"This  would  not  be  patemaUsm:  it 
would  be  fratemaUsm.  And  we  need 
to  make  government  the  organ  of  the 
fraternal  principle.  Paternalism  is  a 
system  that  relieves  a  man  of  individual 
edBTort — ^that  puts  bread  into  his  open  and 
waiting  mouth.  This  was  the  'bread 
and  circus'  idea  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  wise  father  dividing  the  farm  among 
his  boys,  so  that  all,  both  strong  and  weak, 
shall  have  a  chance  to  live — ^that  is  fra- 
temaUsm. FratemaUsm  is  justice,  it  is 
Christianity;  and  towards  tiiis  ideal  we 
must  press  more  and  more  with  the  pro- 
cess of  the  suns." 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  our  poet- 
prophet,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
the  following  UtUe  poem  instinct  with  a 
great  truth  that  should  be  indeUbly 
stamped  on  the  consciousness  of  every 
American  in  the  present  cmdal  hour  in 
our  history: 
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'  Voioes  are  Grriiig  from  the  dust  of  l^^. 
From  Baaloec  and  the  stones  of  Baboon — 

We  raised  our  pillars  upon  Self-Desire, 
And  perishea  from  the  large  gase  of  the  sun. 

'Eternity  was  on  the  pyramid, 

And  unmortality  on  Greece  and  Rome; 

But  in  them  all  the  ancient  Traitor  hid. 
And  so  they  tottered  like  unstable  foam. 

'There  was  no  substance  in  their  soaring  hopes; 

The  voice  of  Thebes  is  now  a  desert  ciy; 
A  smder  bars  the  road  with  filmy  ropes, 

nhere  once  the  feet  of  Carthage  thundered  by. 


<t 


A  bittern  booms  where  once  fair  Hdcn  lau^ied; 

A  thistle  nods  ithat  oooe  the  Foram  poured; 
A  lisaid  lifts  and  listens  on  a  shaft. 

Where  once  of  old  the  Cdloaseum  roared. 

'No  house  can  stand,  no  kingdom  can  endure. 
Built  on  the  crumbling  r^  of  sdf-desire : 

Nothing  is  livins;  stone,  nothing  is  sure. 
That  is  not  whitened  in  the  Social  Fire.'* 


B,  O.  Flower, 


Boston^  Mass. 


DEMOCRACY'S  CALL  TO   THE   STATESMANSHIP   OF 

TO-DAY. 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  EDWIN  MARKHAM. 

Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


WE  WERE  seated  in  one  of  the 
great  hostelries  of  New  York 
city.  Without,  the  roar  and  tumult  of 
life  swept  by.  Only  the  faint  sound  of 
the  ceaseless  murmur  reached  us.  But 
a  few  moments  before,  when  entering 
the  building,  we  paused,  arrested  as  it 
were  by  the  din  of  the  conflict,  the  re- 
morseless battle  of  modem  metropoUtan 
life,  and  at  that  moment  there  had  been 
borne  in  upon  our  minds  the  meaning  of 
the  struggle.  Here  milUons  were  in  con- 
flict. Some  were  money-mad  and  striv- 
ing under  the  spell  of  the  master-passion 
to  acquire  gold.  Others  were  no  less 
flercely  struggling  for  a  bare  livelihood 
or  to  keep  the  hunger  wolf  from  frail  and 
tender  lives;  while  above  and  beyond,  in 
the  din  of  the  battle  we  seemed  to  hear 
the  sound  and  echo  of  that  other  conflict 
which  bears  with  it  the  fate  of  the  republic 
— ^the  battle  between  reaction  and  im- 
perialism, fed  by  the  selfish  desires  of 
privil^ed  interests,  and  the  democracy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the 
democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
based  on  the  idea  of  freedom,  justice  and 
fraternity. 

We  had  been  discussing  recent  events 
and  their  portents,  and  turning  to  the 


poet  I  thus  took  up  the  thread  of  the  con- 
versation that  had  engaged  us  in  the  street: 

"'  It  has  often  been  noted  by  historians 
that  some  one  thought  or  id^  becomes 
the  keynote  or  master-concept  of  an  age 
in  periods  of  great  moral  a^T^kening.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  things  point  to  a  new 
civic  renaissance  that  may  do  much  not 
only  to  bring  our  republic  back  to  the  old 
ideals  of  democracy,  but  also  to  a  higher 
ideal  of  statesmanship.  What  are  your 
views  on  this  point  and  what  do  you  con- 
ceive to  be  the  master-demand  of  twen- 
tieth-century statesmanship  ?** 

"Everyone  seems  to  fed,**  ie[died  the 
poet,  "  a  great  seismic  wave  passing  over 
the  whole  world.  This  is  distinctly  the 
age  of  social  awakening.  A  new  sense 
is  breaking  through  the  crust  of  custom — 
the  sense  of  solidarity,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  emotion  in  the  heart  of  man. 
We  are  all  coming  to  see  that  we  bdong 
together;  that  humanity  is  <»ie;  that  in 
a  very  deep  and  vital  sexiae  humanity  has 
but  one  hope,  one  destiny.  This  sense 
is  the  basis  of  the  democnitic  paanitHi, 
and  out  of  this  passion  will  finaify  spnng 
that  new  order  which  was  fovrtold  by 
St.  John  on  Patmos  and  struggled  for  bj 
Mazzini,   Garibaldi,  Jeffet80ii»  Tjp^^"r 
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and  all  the  social  heroes  and  apostles  of 
the  race.  Poor  is  the  statesmanship  that 
is  empty  of  this  ideal,  dead  to  this  passion." 
**Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  neces- 
sary," I  ventured  to  ask,  "in  order  to 
break  up  the  new  despotism  of  corporate 
wealth  and  machine-rule,  that  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  be  introduced  into 
our  political  life,  so  that  they  may  be 
as  easily  applied  as  they  are  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Switzeriand?  " 

"I  certainly  do,"  replied  Mr.  Mark- 
ham.     **If  we  had  men  wholly  conse- 
_.   crated    to    the    conunon    welfare — men 
guided  by  conscience  and  richly  endowed 
with  wisdom,  then  we  might  trust  our- 
selves to  the  ideal  of  a  purely  representa- 
tive government;  but  as  long  as  the  peo- 
ple must  fight  their  servants  in  order  to 
receive  any  fragment  of  justice,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  for  the  people  to  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs.   As  life  now  is,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  ri^t  of  recall  be  introduced  as  effec- 
tive   measures   for   public   safety.    The 
more  truly  democratic  we  can  make  our 
government,  the  more  certain  we  are  of 
peaceful  progress.    No  doubt  we  must 
get  closer  to  the  source  of  political  life, 
which  is  the  people.     Our  country  now 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  land-barons 
and  the  trust-barons.    It  is  becoming  a 
government  of  the  corporations,  by  the 
corporations^  and  for  the  corporations." 
''I  asked  your  views  on  this  question 
largely  because  of  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment recently  made  by  United  States  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  an  attack 
upon  Direct-Legislation  which  he  made 
at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversaiy  of  the  town  of  Brookline. 
After  extolling  the  town-meeting  system 
for  the  government  of  small  communities, 

he  said: 

'"On  the  other  hand  the  methods  of 
the  town-meeting  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  trench  upon  the  representative 
government  of  state  or  nation.  .  .  .  The 
essence  of  representative  government  is 
lesponsibilitj,  and  when  that  responsi- 


bility ceases  representative  government 
becomes  anarchy  and  we  are  faiiiy  on  our 
way  to  such  scenes  as  were  enacted  during 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  Paris 
mob,  breaking  into  the  Assembly  or  Con- 
vention, dictated  the  passage  of  laws. 
The  control  of  the  electors  over  the  rep- 
resentative is  direct,  and  if  he  does  not 
satisfy  them  he  can  be  replaced,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  represents  not 
merely  the  people  of  his  own  district  but 
in  due  proportion  the  people  of  the  entire 
state.  If  responsibility  is  taken  from 
him  by  compelling  him  to  vote  for  meas- 
ures solely  because  they  have  secured  a 
certain  number  of  petitioners,  or  if  he  is 
at  liberty  to  refer  measures  of  all  sorts  to 
popular  vote,  he  ceases  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative and  becomes  a  mere  machine 
of  record.  When  responsibility  vanishes 
representative  government  is  at  an  end 
and  all  the  safeguards  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, of  deliberate  action,  of  amend- 
ment or  compromise,  are  gone  forever, 
legislative  anarchy  would  ensue,  and  we 
might  easily  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  the  mob  of  a  single  large  city  would 
dominate  legislation  and  laws  would  be 
thrust  upon  us  ruinous  to  the  state  itself 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  the  state.' " 

"Are  those  the  Senator's  words  or 
merely  an  abstract  ?  "  asked  the  poet. 

"THiey  are  his  verbatim  utterances.  I 
personally  heard  the  address,  which  Mr. 
Lodge  read  from  manuscript.  He  also 
presented  a  copy  to  the  press  and  the 
address  was  published  in  full  in  the  Bas- 
ton  Transcript.  Indeed,  it  was  on  the 
presses  of  the  Transcript  when  the  Sen- 
ator was  delivering  it  at  Brookline;  so  it 
is  not  only  his  verbatim  utterance  but  his 
view  expressed  with  deliberation." 

"It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  Senator 
Lodge,"  said  Mr.  Markham,  "is  sadly 
wanting  in  that  faith  in  the  people  that 
marked  our  great  democratic  statesman, 
Lincoln,  who  constantly  insisted  that  the 
people  can  be  trusted;  that  the  great 
heart  of  the  world  is  just.  The  Senator 
says   that  the  legislator  represents   the 
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people,  but  he  more  frequently  represents 
some  soulless  corporation  or  base  political 
boss.  Direct-L^slation  would  surely 
do  something  to  destroy  this  growing 
danger  to  the  nation.*' 

"Under  democratic  government,"  I 
ventured,  "of  course  the  people  are  the 
fountain-head  or  source  of  rule  and  the 
representative  is  merely  their  pubUc 
servant,  while  under  aristocratic,  mon- 
archal, or  other  form  of  class-government 
the  people  are  the  pawns  or  subjects  of 
the  ruling  power  and  not  the  sovereigns 
or  real  masters.  This,  in  fact,  is  a  chief 
difference  between  democracy  and  class- 
rule,  and  in  the  light  of  present  conditions, 
where  the  absolute  mastership  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  party-boss  and  the  machine 
controlled  by  privil^ed  interests,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd,  fallacious  or  essen- 
tially out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  free  government  than  the  stand 
taken  by  Senator  Lodge,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  poUtically  speaking 
the  boss  or  feudal  lord  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

"  Yes,"  repUed  the  poet,  "  we  have  been 
supposing  that  our  officers  are  our  serv- 
ants, but  we  are  now  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  our  officers  are  the  servants  of 
our  new  commercial  feudalism.  The 
Senator  says  that  the  people  have  the 
power  to  recall  their  faithless  representa- 
tive, but,  alas!  he  cannot  be  recalled  until 
he  has  plundered  the  public  cupboard. 
Perhaps  even  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office  the  boss,  the  'kept'  editor  and  the 
controlled  machine  may  thrust  him  back 
into  the  plundered  house  to  again  betray 
the  people  in  the  interests  of  his  real  mas- 
ters. Something  must  be  done  to  give 
the  people  a  more  certain  control  of  the 
political  machine  now  run  in  the  interests 
of  unjust  privilege  and  commercial  piracy. 
We  are  in  a  government  where  our  poUt- 
ical  philosophy  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  people  are  the  one  fountain-head  of 
political  authority,  the  one  source  of  all 
that  shaU  be  law  and  government.  The 
distinguished  Senator's  views,  if  adopted, 
would  serve  to  hinder,  if  not  to  frustoite» 


a  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  would  doubtless  be  gratifying 
to  privil^ed  interests  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  commercial  piracy,  but  it  is 
reactionai7  and  anti-denKScmtic." 

"You  will  notice,  Mr.  Markham,"  I 
observed,  "that  the  Senator  is  soUcitous 
lest  the  people's  representatives  should 
become  mere  machines  of  record  for  reg- 
istering the  people's  desires.  If  they  fail 
to  register  the  people's  desires,  are  they 
in  any  true  sense  their  representatives? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  else  they 
are,  they  are  not  the  representatives  of 
the  people  or  what  they  pretend  to  be. 
Now  one  of  the  chief  objections  that  in 
recent  years  has  been  advanced  against 
the  people's  misrepresentatives  in  our 
municipal  government,  in  legislatures, 
in  Congress,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  Mr.  Lodge  is  a  lead- 
ing member,  is  that  the  officials  are  merely 
machines  for  registering  the  commands 
or  wishes — ^not  of  the  people,  it  is  true, 
but  of  the  great  public-service  corpora- 
tions, such  as  the  railways  and  the  ex- 
press companies,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  Wall-street  gamblers  and  other 
privileged  interests  that  make  the  pcditical 
boss  and  the  controlled  machine  well- 
nigh  invincible  by  reason  of  the  campaign 
contributions  and  other  favors.  I  have 
never  heard  of  Senator  Lodge  being  in 
the  least  concerned  on  account  of  the  p^^ 
sistent  manner  in  which  his  colleagues 
have  disr^arded  the  welfare,  the  wishes 
and  the  demands  of  the  people  when 
making  themselves  mere  machines  of 
record  to  register  the  wishes  or  the  com- 
mands of  corporate  wealth. 

"  We  have  surely  gone  far  from  the  dd 
democratic  moorings  and  well  into  the 
domain  of  class-rule,  if  the  peo{de*s  serv- 
vant  is  not  expected  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  If -iie  is  to  be  the 
creature  of  the  poUtical  boss  or  the  tool 
of  corporate  wealth,  which  is  now  fre- 
quently the  case,  he  ceases  to  be  the  ped- 
lar representative  and  becomes  the  be- 
trayer of  the  people,  and  the  whole  theoiy 
of  our  government  is  set  at  di^anoe.    And 
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this  is  precisely  why  the  disinterested 
friends  of  free  institutions  are  demanding 
the  introduction  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. They  would  preserve  demo- 
cratic government,  they  would  secure  the 
ends  of  popular  rule  in  an  orderly,  peace- 
able and  enlightened  manner.  The  in- 
itiative and  referendum  have  been  in 
operation  in  Switzerland  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  have 
proved  immensely  successful,  placing 
that  nation  in  the  very  van  of  the  repub- 
lics of  the  worid.  Switzerland  is  known 
to  aU  men  as  a  government  preeminent 
for  its  orderly,  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened rule. 

**The  shallow  alarmist  cry  raised  by 
the  Senator  made  me  indignant,  as  it  was 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  every  per- 
son present.  By  the  initiative  the  people 
compel  legislators  to  act  upon  measures 
that  they  desire  to  have  acted  upon.  The 
legislators  have  thus  every  opportunity 
to  oppose  the  proposed  measure  with  all 
the  arguments  that  they  can  bring  to  bear 
against  it.  If  they  defeat  it  the  measure 
will  then  go  before  the  people  with  the 
stamp  of  disapproval  of  the  l^slative 
body.  Here  again  it  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  through  the  press  and  on  the 
hustings  before  the  people  are  called  upon 
to  vote  Yes  or  No  on  its  adoption.  Does 
this  extension  of  an  educational  campaign 
and  general  deliberation,  not  only  in  the 
legislature  but  on  the  part  of  the  press 
and  the  people,  smack  of  inconsiderate 
action,  mob  rule  or  anarchy?  Is  is  not 
almost  inconceivable  how  any  man  prom- 
inently before  the  people  would  place 
himself  in  so  ridiculous  and  unenviable  a 
Gglit  as  to  attempt  to  excite  the  fears  of 
the  ignorant  by  summoning  the  bogy  of 
mob-rule  in  connection  with  the  initiative 
and  referendum?  For  the  referendum 
18  also  an  equally  rational  and  obviously 
needed  democratic  safeguard  to  protect 
the  nation  against  the  corrupt  usurpa- 
tions of  legislators  acting  for  pri^lleged 
interests  against  the  pubUc  good.  Here, 
if  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  voters  demand 


that  a  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  make  known  their  demand 
in  the  prescribed  manner  within  sixty  or 
ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  at  the 
ballot,  when  the  people  have  a  right  to 
pass  on  the  measure,  and  if  their  servants 
have  yielded  to  the  corrupt  lobby,  the 
corrupt  boss  or  to  thejprivileged  interests 
that  purchase  legislation  through  cam- 
paign funds,  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  defeating  the  measure  and  thus  merely 
protecting  themselves.  Does  that  sug- 
gest anarchy  or  the  coming  of  a  mob  into 
the  legislative  halls  to  over-awe  popular 
servants?  I  think  Senator  Lodge  is  the 
first  man  of  any  reputation  who  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  intimate  that  Direct- 
Legislation  fosters  or  could  foster  either 
anarchy  or  mob-rule." 

"No,"  replied  the  poet,  "as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  initiative,  referendum  and  right 
of  recall  all  discourage  mob-rule.  They 
are  also  safeguards  against  the  ever-grow- 
ing anarchy  of  selfish  wealth.  They  are 
the  safety-valves  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  people.  As  long  as  the  people  feel 
that  the  public  servant  is  betraying  the 
plain  rights  of  all  men,  giving  to  the  Few 
the  things  that  belong  to  All,  public  dis- 
content grows,  the  pot  of  popular  indig- 
nation boils,  and  there  is  ever-growing 
danger  of  popular  explosions.  The  true 
statesman  knows  that  when  the  pot  begins 
to  boil  it  is  time  to  Uft  the  Ud.  Direct- 
Legislation  would  be  a  lifting  of  the  lid. 
It  would  quiet  the  rising  tide  of  discon- 
tent; it  would  render  impossible  the  be- 
trayal of  the  people  by  corrupt  party- 
machines.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
betrayal  of  the  people  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Cincinnati,  in  San  Francisco  ? 

"Another  thing  should  be  noticed. 
Who  are  fighting  or  opposing  Direct- 
Legislation  ?  All  the  associated  villainies 
of  the  nation,  for  the  good  reason  that 
these  measures  would  prove  eflFective  ex- 
tinguishers for  these  villainies. 

"No,  it  is  the  continued  disregard  of 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  that 
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is  stirring  the  electors  so  profoundly,  and 
it  is  the  feeling  of  helplessness  that  makes 
them  heart-sick — ^the  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness in  the  toib  of  the  party-boss  and  the 
controlled  machine.  It  is  easy  to  see 
where  the  more  dangerous  anarchy  has 


its  central  hold.  It  is  in  a  cabal  of  traitors 
composed  of  corrupt  bosses,  conmiercial 
pirates  and  'kept'  editors.  Here  is  the 
real  menace  to  the  life  of  the  repubUc." 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston^  Mass. 


THE  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO  * 

n.    DOMINANT  TRUSTS  AND  CORPORATIONS— (C(mhnii«i.) 

Bt  Hon.  J.  Wabneb  Mills. 


The  Pageant  of  the  Throne-Powers — The 

Smelter-Trust — A  General  Olance 

at  the  Trusts. 

THE  SMELTER-TRUST  now  ap- 
proaches in  the  procession  of  the 
throne-powers.  But  before  we  strictly 
confine  our  attention  to  this  trust,  a  few 
general  observations  may  be  helpful. 

In  the  popular  understanding,  any  big 
corporation  or  combination  is  a  "trust." 
This  understanding,  too,  is  far  enough 
right  to  indicate  "corporations"  as  the 
great  division  of  the  law  along  with  "  mo- 
nopoUes"  where  we  are  to  look  for  the 
legal  treatment  of  "trusts."  It  is  some- 
what anomalous,  however,  that  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  divisions  of  the  law 
carries  the  significant  title  of  "trusts," 
implying  a  fiduciary  or  confidential  re- 
lation with  respect  to  property,  and  yet 
our  modem  conmiercial  "trust"  implies 
no  such  relation,  and  is  legally  classified 
not  as  a  "trust"  at  all,  but  as  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  monopoly. 

This  curious  misnomer  arose  through 
the  fact  that  the  early  form  of  the  "  trust," 
as  exemplified  by  the  Standard  Oil  and 
the  Sugar-Trust,  was,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
law,  a  literal  "trust"  where  a  fiduciary 
relation  was  actually  established  by  the 
stockholders  depositing  the  stock  of  the 
confederating  corporations  in  the  hands 
of  certain  trustees,  who  then  became  n 

*Tbe  fint  of  Uiis  leriet  of  artiolet  appeared  In  the 
July,  1906,  number  of  Thb  Ameka. 


voting  and  managing  syndicate,  with 
strings  in  their  hands,  Uke  a  mechanical 
toy,  enabling  them  to  control  each  com- 
pany in  the  interest  of  all  the  conspiring 
companies.  The  magnitude  and  novel^ 
of  those  early  oil  and  sugar  operations 
attracted  such  general  pubUc  attention 
that  everything  since  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  order  has  been  usually  called  a 
"trust,"  even  though  there  was  no  sem- 
blance of  a  fiduciary  relation  or  any  actual 
trusteeship. 

Counting  only  the  large  industrial, 
franchise  and  transportation  trusts,  there 
are  440  of  them,  with  a  floating  ci4>ital  of 
$20,879,162,511.t  The  greater  indus- 
trial trusts  are  only  eight  in  numberand  are 
as  follows :  The  Copper-Trust,  the  Smelt- 
er-Trust, the  Sugar-Trust,  the  Tobacco- 
Trust,  the  Shipping-Trust,  the  Beef- 
Trust,  the  Oil-Trust  and  the  Steel-Tnist.t 

These  eight  trusts  have  merged  and 
consoUdated  more  than  1,500  distinct 
companies  and  plants;  and  all  of  tfaem, 
except  the  Sugar-Trust  and  the  Beef- 
Trust,  were  created  and  turned  loose  upon 
the  country  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  par  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonds 
(omitting  the  Beef-Trust)  b  $2,002,752,- 
100,  and  the  Steel-Trust  alone  has  more 
than  half  of  these  fabulous  figures  with  its 

tMoodly's  The  Truth  Abmd  the  IViufv,  n.  11. 
The  total  wealth  in  the  United  States,  •^**^li"«g  to 
the  census  of  1900,  is  $94,800,000,000. 

t  Id,  p.  485,  etc.  lir.  Moody  mikm^bftmuohet 
seven  and  omits  the  Beef-TVuat. 
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capital  of  $1,870,000,000.  The  market- 
value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  seven 
trusts,  not  counting  the  Beef-Trust,  is 
$2,278,460,000. 

MORALS  OF  THE  TRUST. 

If  there  is  a  necessary  relation  between 
large  corporate  combinations,  or  the  men 
who  compose  them,  and  a  code  of  morals, 
certainly  the  code  is  not  very  high.  In 
our  chapter  on  "The  View-Point,"  we 
indicated  that  the  accepted  code  of  morals 
was  made  by  the  economic  needs  of  the 
ruling-dass.  The  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  every  dominant  trust  gives  ample 
evidence  that  this  view  is  well  sustained 
by  the  facts.  A  great  many  people  con- 
fuse magnitude  of  money  with  exalted 
character  and  honor.  This  is  generally 
a  mistake.  There  is  no  more  specific 
solvent  of  character  and  honor  than  mag- 
nitude of  money.  Those  who  would 
deceive  us  into  making  a  safe  asylum  in 
our  midst  for  the  ingratiating  trust,  would 
fain  have  us  think  that  we  can  rely  upon 
the  ,high  character  and  morality  of  the 
dass  of  men  interested  in  promoting  the 
trust.  But  why  should  we  rely  upon 
them  when  we  recall  our  glimpse  of  "  high 
finance^  as  exemplified  by  the  dominant 
trusts  and  corporations  in  Colorado,  and 
in  the  nation  by  such  petrified  consciences 
as  those  exhibited  by  the  Alexanders, 
Hydes,  Depews,  McCaUs,  MeCurdys, 
Diydoas,  Rockefellers,  et  cUsf  Thus  re- 
minded, we  are  more  inclined  to  look 
beneath  the  surface,  and  to  appreciate 
the  eloquent  words  of  Grovemor  Thomas 
in  speaking  of  the  promoters  of  the  Trusts : 

**The  vmce  that  intones  the  litany  is 
the  same  that  commands  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  when  hunger  is  abroad. 
The  pen  that  signs  the  check  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  or  a  library  is  the  same 
that  approves  the  vouchers  of  the  lobby- 
ist. The  hand  that  gives  freely  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  New  York  is  the 
same  hand  tiiat  regulates  the  output  of 
the  Eentuclqr  distilleries.  The  influence 
that  deplores  the  decadence  of  public 


morality  is  frequently  the  same  which 
tempts  the  public  servant  to  his  down- 
faU."* 

But  from  the  mouths  of  the  trust-pro- 
moters themselves,  and  from  one  who  has 
attained  such  eminence  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  speak  for  his  craft,  we  have  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  their  moral 
delinquency  and  perversion.  When  ask- 
ed by  the  Industrial  Commission  whether 
he  thought  it  was  a  "  fair,  ethical  position  " 
to  make  the  consumer  pay  dividends  on 
$£5,000,000  of  over-capitalization,  H.  O. 
Havemeyer,  head  of  the  Sugar-Trust, 
testified,  under  oath,  as  follows  if 

"I  do  not  care  two  cents  for  your 
ethics.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  tiiem 
to  apply  them." 

Such  an  answer  from  a  child,  showing 
so  clearly  a  moral  lesion,  would  lead  our 
psychologists  to  classify  it  as  a  deplorable 
case  of  "arrested  development"  and  to 
recommend  it  to  competent  hands  for 
immediate  treatment.  Yet,  through  the 
power  of  money  and  monopoly,  Mr. 
Havemeyer  has  so  dazed  and  duped  our 
social  psychologists  that  they  are  content 
to  diagnose  his  case  as  that  of  a  great 
"captain  of  industrj'."  This  "captain** 
is  in  Colorado  now  (October,  1905)  try- 
ing to  excite  the  people  to  increase  Ins 
profits  by  an  organized  effort  to  prevent 
Congress  from  putting  the  sugar  from  the 
Philippines  upon  the  free-list.  He  and 
his  (fisciples,  including  Mr.  Morey,  the 
same  gentleman  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
figured  with  the  Smelter-Trust  in  coerc- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  rate-fixing  tele- 
phone suit,  are  deftly  instructing  us  now, 
while  saying  nothing  about  their  own 
profits,  how  to  save  our  sugar-beet  inter- 
ests by  puUing  the  right  string  on  the 
Filipinos.  Of  course,  we  have  forcibly 
made  these  unhappy  people  our  wards, 
and  all  principles  of  justice  and  equity 
require  us,  as  their  guardians,  to  act  in 
their  interest  and  not  in  our  own.    Yet 


^Message  on  "Trusts"  to  Colorado 

Februaiy  Si,  1809  (Sm.  Jour.,  p.  590.) 

^RepoHlnAu.  Com.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  118. 
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this  "captain,"  who  does  not  give  "two 
cents  for  our  ethics,"  is  now  in  Colorado, 
backed  by  his  unethical  milUons,  seeking 
for  help  to  pull  the  string  that  will  strangle 
the  Filipinos  and  push  up  the  profits  of 
the  Sugar-Trust. 

Smooth  are  the  Ueutenants  he  has  al- 
ready enlisted,  and  it  may  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  have  anodier  proof  that 
economies  make  our  morals;  and  sugar- 
beet  raisers  may  come  to  see  that  it  is  all 
right  to  promote  their  industry  by  in- 
ducing a  great  national  guardian  to  betray 
its  trust  to  its  helpless  wards.  But  there 
are  counter-economics  now  at  work,  and 
just  at  present  they  are  a  powerful  in- 
fluence against  the  cunning  designs  of 
the  Sugar-Trust. 

Colorado-made  sugar  is  sold  cheaper 
outside  the  state  than  at  the  plant  where 
it  is  made.  Beet-sugar  made  at  Love- 
land  is  sold  in  Denver  at  the  New  York 
price  plus  the  freight  between  New  York 
and  Denver.  If  you  backed  your  wagon 
into  the  Loveland  factory  for  a  load  of 
sugar  the  price  you  would  pay  would  be 
the  New  York  price  plus  the  freight  to 
Denver,  and  plus  the  freight  from  Denver 
to  Loveland.  This  fact  has  already  ar- 
rested general  attention  and  the  people, 
if  not  aroused,  still  are  suspicious  and 
afraid  of  this  trust.  They  see  the  hand- 
writing  on  the  waU  and  k^ow  it  will  only 
be  a  short  time  before  the  Sugar-Trust 
will  become  one  of  the  throne-powers  of 
the  state,  and  like  the  Franchise,  Smelter 
and  Coal-Trusts  will  be  a  constant  menace 
to  social  order  and  justice.  We  have 
thus  digressed  a  moment  on  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  to  illustrate  the  inevitable 
social  tendencies  of  an  enormous  trust 
controlled  by  a  "captain"  who  does  not 
**give  two  cents  for  our  ethics  and  does 
not  know  enough  of  them  to  apply  them." 

This  total  absence  of  moral  uplift  in 
trust-promoters  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  so  obviously  in 
keeping  with  the  end  to  be  achieved  by 
every  trust,  that  even  this  eariy  in  their 
career  they  have  come  to  have  a  code  of 
morals  of  their  own.    They  have  under- 


ground "short-cuts"  by  which  they  go 
"to  the  root  of  things  in  acquiring  and 
dominating  the  sources  of  supply  and  the 
raw  material,  in  controUing  shipping 
rights  of  way,  in  securing  exclusive  bene- 
fits, rebates  on  large  shipments,  beneficial 
legislation,  etc.  .  .  .  These  so-called 
'  short-cuts '  in  business  methods  are  made 
in  many  ways,  and  it  may  be  thai  men  are 
scrmetimes  obliged  to  break  through  the 
lines  of  abstract  justice  to  achieve  their 
ends.'**  That  is  precisely  the  point  I  am 
makmg,  and  it  is  frankly  confessed  by 
such  an  adroit  expounder  of  the  trust  as 
Mr.  Moody. 

These  imposing  trust-promoters  are 
continually  "breaking  through  the  hnes 
of  abstract  justice,"  as  exempUfied  in  this 
series  of  papers  by  the  Franchise-Trust, 
Coal-Trust,  Smelter-Trust  and  the  Rail- 
roads, and  as  exemplified  in  the  nation 
by  the  Beef-Trust,  Insurance-Trust,  all 
other  trusts,  and  also  by  the  Railroads. 
They  care  nothing  for  social  justice,  and 
spurn  it  Uke  a  cast-off  garment.  When 
they  do  so,  Mr.  Moody  assures  us  "that 
society  is  apt  to  endorse  their  methods 
on  the  general  theory  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means."t 

If  this  is  so,  then  the  trust-magnate  has 
already  reached  a  stage  of  irresponsible 
depravity.  He  is  a  free-lance  in  morals, 
duly  licensed  to  use  either  stiletto  or  club, 
as  he  may  determine ;  the  one  or  the  other 
will  secure  his  end.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, society  is  not  "  apt  to  endorse  thdr 
methods."  One  who  says  otherwise  for- 
gets or  ignores  as  an  essential  part  of 
society  the  Socialists,  Single-Taxers,  La- 
bor-Unionists, Roosevelt  Republicans  and 
Bryan  Democrats.  Society  is  in  open 
revolt  against  the  methods  of  the  trust, 
but  reserves  its  final  rebuke  until  it  may 
learn  how  it  mav  be  best  administered. 
Even  outside  of  the  forces  that  make  for 
reform,  this  revolt  is  also  strikin^y  appar- 
ent. I  quote  from  an  address  <m  **Mon- 
eyphobia  **  by  ex-Assistant  Attorney-  Gen- 
eral James  M.  Beck,  before  the  recent 

^Moo4y'8  Th$TnakJlmdAsTnulB.p.n. 
tMoo4y'8  Tk$TniaiAhimt1h€Tnul9.p.n. 
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New  York  State  Bankers'  Association: 

**  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  social  discontent  which  finds 
its  chief  expression  in  indiscriminate  abuse 
of  wealth.  This  agitation  is  not  confined 
to  the  ignorant,  the  envious  or  the  malic- 
ious. The  recent  commencement  season 
unmistakably  indicated  that  the  educated 
men  are  disinterestedly  considering  the 
phenomena  of  business  in  their  moral 
aspects.  Their  deliverances  teem  with 
woeful  jeremiads  at  the  evil  of  the  times 
and  the  decay  of  morals.  Primarily,  at 
least  among  the  conscientious  critics  of 
the  times,  the  present  discontent  is  due 
to  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  code 
of  commercial  morals.  Abuses  of  trusts 
have  run  riot."* 

Words  like  these  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  bankers,  and  many  others  of  similar 
import  that  space  forbids  us  to  quote,  are 
cogent  proof  that  society  is  not  endorsing 
the  ** short-cut"  methods  of  trusts:  at 
least,  not  those  methods  that  'M)reak 
through  abstract  justice." 

A  most  effective  statement  of  the  popu- 
lar revolt  against  trust-methods  and  irre- 
sponsible wealth  comes  from  the  still  virile 
pen  of  the  venerable  John  Bascom.  He 
is  now  of  WilUams  College,  but  when  the 
writer  knew  him  and  sat  entranced  by  his 
earnestness  and  erudition,  he  was  then 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Independent  con- 
tains an  epoch-making  discourse  by  Dr. 
Bascom,f  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'"I^e  multimillionaire  cannot  be  a 
member  of  a  free  state  on  equal  terms 
with  his  fellow-citizens.  .  .  .  The  most 
obvious  and  immediately  serviceable  of 
equalities  which  go  with  free  institutions 
is  equality  in  economic  opportunities. 
No  other  quality  concerns  so  many  ac- 
tions, or  actions  on  which  so  large  a  share 
of  welfare  depends.    The  wealth  of  which 

^Aflsociated  Treaa  dispatches  of  Bankers'  Con- 
ventioii,  at  Rontenac,  N.  Y.,  July  IS,  1906. 
tNeir  Yotk,  Mardi  80, 1905. 


we  are  speaking  has  been  accumulated 
at  the  expense  of  this  equality,  and  now 
threatens  utterly  to  destroy  it.  One  who 
can  bring  hundreds  of  millions  to  an  un- 
dertaking, and,  by  a  little  combination, 
can  carry  the  capital  invested  into  the 
billions,  has  a  power  which,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  men  of  ordinary  means,  gives 
him  complete  control  of  large  undertak- 
ings. Not  only  does  this  master}^  extend 
to  securing  these  forms  of  enterprise,  it 
carries  with  it  the  ability  of  making  them, 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  profit- 
able. No  competition  and  no  fear  of 
competition  accompany  the  development 
of  business  of  this  order,  and  unless  the 
conception  itself  was  a  piece  of  folly  the 
profits  of  a  monopoly  accrue  to  it  at  every 
stage.  .  .  .  Whether  it  is  steel  produc- 
tion or  the  stock  market  that  is  under 
consideration,  the  multimillionaire  creates 
the  conditions  under  which  he  operates. 
Equality  of  opportunity  in  business  re- 
lations has  suffered  a  sudden  overthrow 
which  the  future  will  easily  complete. 
The  strongest  antagonism  to  social  decay 
should  be  found  in  Christian  faith,  but 
faith  slowly  bends  to  the  conditions  which 
surround  it.  [Thus  economics  make  re- 
ligion.] The  Greek  church  brings  to 
Russia  no  liberty.  Our  own  religion 
goes  but  a  little  way  in  carrying  sympa- 
thetic aid  to  the  working-class,  or  in 
arousing  a  sense  of  the  service  due  from 
those  who  lead  business.  It  has  been  no 
strange  spectacle  with  us  to  find  one 
ordering  his  economic  activity  in  a  method 
utterly  subversive  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  yet  cherishing  some  detached 
notion  of  finding  his  way  into  that  king- 
dom. He  has  p^o^^ded  himself  with  a 
night-key,  so  that,  an  opportune  moment 
arising,  he  may  leave  his  business  com- 
panions in  the  street,  and  drop  into  this 
quiet  home  of  the  faithful.  .  .  .  The  Re- 
publican party  is  fast  becoming  the  bond- 
man of  plutocracy.  Its  motto  is  to  "  stand 
pat,"  careless  of  discussion  or  vindica- 
tion. It  has  so  long  prospered  by  con- 
cession that  inquiry  and  resistance  are 
foreign  to  its  spirit.    The  temper  of  Pres- 
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ident  Roosevelt,  alien  to  this  altitude, 
may  make  slight  fissures  and  chip  off 
thin  flakes.  The  Democratic  party  has 
broken  midway,  one  extremity  pluto- 
cratic, the  other  democratic.  There  is 
as  yet  much  hanmiering  here  and  there, 
and  searching  the  face  of  the  rock,  but 
the  moment  a  workable  seam  shall  ap- 
pear many  wedges  are  ready  to  be  driven 
home.  This  is  made  obvious  by  the  un- 
rest of  workmen,  by  scattered  revolt  in 
many  states,  as  in  Wisconsin;  by  the 
number,  radical  character  and  large  vote 
of  secondary  parties  at  the  last  presiden- 
tial election.  Our  forecast  is  that  one 
of  those  sudden  changes,  which  are  sure 
to  arise  in  times  of  wide  pressure,  will 
combine  these  forces  of  resistance,  and 
with  them  sweep  the  field  for  another  deal 
in  human  rights." 

As  gloomy  as  the  social  outlook  some- 
times is,  personally  I  am  ever  hopeful  of 
the  outcome  and  never  lose  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  social  justice.  In 
the  end  the  people  are  bound  to  prevail. 
An  absolute  democracy  is  ultimately  in- 
evitable. I  do  not  despair  of  curbing, 
or  at  last  of  even  destroying,  the  power 
of  the  trusts.  Their  unbridled  license 
is  but  for  a  day.  Their  power  is  in  the 
special  privil^es  and  monopoly  they  en- 
joy. TTiis  power  has  all  the  hateful  ele- 
ments of  oppressive  taxation  when,  through 
watered  stocks  and  bonds  and  secret  re- 
bates and  governmental  favors — ^legisla- 
tive and  judicial — ^they  can  lay  tribute 
upon  the  community  far  in  excess  of  their 
service,  and  take  money  from  the  many  to 
make  profits  for  the  few.  This  is  another 
form,  and  but  Ughtly  veiled,  of  the  **  farm- 
ing out  of  the  revenues  "  and  of  letting  a 
favored  few  enjoy  the  exclusive  tanng 
functions  of  the  government.  A  power 
so  many-sided  and  so  dangerous  should 
be  studied  and  understood,  and  the  Smel- 
ter-Trust will  now  afford  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  study  so  important. 

THE  SMEUrER-TBUST. 

We  are  now  to  deal  with  the  oldest  and 


one  of  the  most  important  economic  in- 
terests of  the  state.  All  our  agricultural 
and  commercial  prosperity  was  originally 
founded  on  the  mines.  They  gave  us  a 
home  market  for  the  output  of  shop, 
factory  and  farm,  and  they  gave  us  a 
product,  too,  that  was  sold  or  sought  in 
every  market  on  the  globe.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  the  legislation  of  the 
state  should  single  out  gold  and  silver- 
mining  for  special  favor.  But  it  has  now 
carried  such  favor  to  the  extreme  and 
there  is  serious  and  just  complaint  from 
other  large  interests  prejudicially  affected. 
Upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  the  voice 
of  history  has  an  expressive  warning,  and 
it  tells  us  that  no  industry  of  any  kind  can 
be  made  the  special  *'  pet "  or  concern  of 
government  without  manifesting,  if  its 
development  is  successful,  at  least  three 
distinct  stages :  first,  suppUance;  second, 
prosperous  dependence,  and  third,  arro- 
gant dictation.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  all  the  industries  fed  by  a  protective 
tariff,  and  it  is  equally  true  where  the 
l^slative  food  is  served  in  the  form  of 
local  tax  favors  or  subsidies. 

In  Colorado  metal-mining  is  still  a 
special  pet, — a  young  giant  fed  and  reared 
on  special  privilege.  Under  article  10,  sec- 
tion 8,  *' mines  and  mining-claims  bear- 
ing gold,  silver  and  other  precious  metab 
(except  the  net  proceeds  and  surface  im- 
provements thereof) "  were  exempt  from 
taxation  for  the  period  of  ten  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution. 
This  time-limit  expired  in  1886,  and  in 
the  following  year  an  act  was  passed  by 
which  a  mine  or  mining-claim  was  valued 
for  revenue  purposes  at  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one-fifth  of  the  gross  proceeds 
in  dollars  and  cents  derived  therefrom 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  if  such 
proceeds  were  $1,000  or  less  they  weie 
not  taxed.* 

This  act  remained  in  force  until  1901- 
02.  At  this  time  a  l^islative  attanpt 
was  made  to  take  away  the  special  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  metal  mines  and  to  re- 
quire them  to  pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis 
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and  under  the  same  laws  as  the  iron,  coal, 
quany  and  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
tries were  required  to  pay.  The  mine- 
owners  and  operators,  with  the  help  of 
the  Smelter-Trust,  organized  a  powerful 
lobby  and  appeared  at  both  the  regular 
session  of  1901  and  the  special  session  of 
1902,  and  by  the  vast  influence  they  were 
able  to  wield  and  by  threats  to  close  down 
all  the  mines  of  the  state^  they  held  in  check 
the  legislative  hand  and  continued  to  en- 
joy their  special  privilege.  By  the  new 
act  passed  in  1902  and  which  is  still  in 
force,  mines  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  whose  gross  production  exceeded 
$5,000  were  called  prodiunng  mines,  and 
all  others  non-prodttcing  mines.  The 
latter,  which  generally  belong  to  the  mul- 
titude of  common  people,  were  to  be 
**  assessed  and  taxed  Uke  other  property."* 
But  the  producing  mines  owned  by  mil- 
lionaires and  the  great  mining  corpora- 
tions interested  in  increasing  dividends 
and  profits  even  though  thereby  provok- 
ing industrial  war,  these  producing  mines, 
most  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
least  needing  legislative  subsidy,  were 
successful  in  still  holding  on  to  the  special 
privilege  denied  at  last  to  the  small  mine- 
owners  but  still  preserved  almost  intact 
to  themselves.  It  was  enacted  that  "'  for 
the  purpose  of  assessment  for  taxation 
(the  assessor  shall)  value  such  producing 
mine  at  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
•  .  .  gross  proceeds  for  (the)  preceding 
year  for  any  such  mine";  provided,  that 
where  the  net  proceeds  for  any  such  pre- 
ceding year  exceeds  one-fourth  of  the 
gross  proceeds,  then  any  such  producing 
mine  shall  be  valued  at  the  amount  of  such 
net  proceeds.f  Under  this  act,  if  the  gross 
proceeds  of  a  mine  were  four  miUion  dollars 
and  the  net  proceeds  one  million  and  one 
dollars,  the  one  million  and  one  alone 
would  be  taxed,  and  three  millions  would 
be  free.  But  the  above  proviso  is  of 
small  practical  value  in  raising  revenue; 
atiO  it  served  a  good  turn  in  sufficiently 
sugar-coating  the  measure  to  make  it 

*S  Mm»  Ann.  Stat.,  2d  ed..  Sec. S,  800. 
1 8  If f&  ilfM.  Btof.,  2d  ed..  Sec  3, 885. 


palatable.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
foregoing  special  privileges  secured  by 
l^slative  enactment,  by  the  methods 
mentioned  above,  the  metal-mining  in- 
dustry was,  until  190£,  only  taxed  on  one- 
fifth  of  its  output  and  four-fifths  were 
free;  and  since  190^  it  has  been  taxed 
on  but  one-fourth  of  its  output  and  three- 
fourths  have  likewise  escaped  scot-free. 
Meantime  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
has  been  borne  by  the  small  mine-owners 
and  the  other  great  and  growing  indus- 
tries of  the  state. 

Thus,  through  l^slative  favors,  we 
see  the  evolution  of  classes  among  the 
mine-owners  of  the  state;  and  the  next 
step  to  be  seen  in  a  moment  is  the  natural 
alliance  betw^een  the  large  mine-owners 
and  the  Smelting-Trust.  And  here  we 
pause  an  instant  to  reflect. 

A   RETROSPECT. 

What  a  vast  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  mining  industry  of  the  West,  since 
George  Jackson,  on  the  7th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  trying  to  thaw  out  the  gravel 
by  his  big  fire  on  Chicago  creek,  discov- 
ered, near  the  present  thriving  city  of 
Idaho  Springs,  that  celebrated  "nugget 
of  coarse  gold." 

In  the  summer  following  came  the  big 
rush  to  "  Pike's  Peak,"  with  its  romances 
and  disappointments:  but  thirty  years 
later  this  towering  peak  gave  up  its  secret, 
and  the  world  then  beheld  Cripple  Creek 
and  Victor  nestled  in  its  western  folds. 
Until  the  spring  of  1899  there  was  not  a 
trust  smelter  in  the  state,  and  there  were 
competitive  ore-buyers  in  every  prosper- 
ous  Sunp.  and  a  la^e  numberTo  LnVer. 
Pueblo  and  Leadville.  A  mere  pros- 
pector then  with  but  a  single  ton  of  ore 
could  sell  it,  and  generally  with  a  chance 
to  take  his  choice  of  bids.  Every  laige 
mining-center  had  one  or  more  smelters  or 
reduction  works,  and  such  plants,  too, 
were  numerous  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  state.  Improved  methods  and  com- 
petition were  continually  bringing  down 
the  cost  of  treatment  and  mine-owners 
and  miners  then  shared  with  the  miP 
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men  something  Uke  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  general  prosperity.  There  then  was 
a  choice  of  mills  and  prices,  and  the  men 
had  a  choice  as  to  employers  and  wages. 
That  happy  day  is  now  no  more;  the 
competitive  ore-buyers  have  disappeared 
from  the  state;  the  mine-owners  are  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  trust  and  the  miner  is 
at  the  mercy  of  both. 

THE  COMING   OF  THE   SMELTER-TRUST. 

New  Jersey  foisted  the  Smelting-Trust 
upon  us,  and  has  foisted  upon  the  entire 
country  a  greater  progeny  of  predatory 
corporations  than  any  other  state  in  the 
union.  A  natural  parent  is  expected  and 
required  to  nurture,  rear  and  disdpUne 
his  offspring,  but  this  t^nnatural  parent 
has  sent  its  corporate  children  adrift  as 
soon  as  they  were  bom;  and  wholly  be- 
reft of  parental  instruction  and  restraint, 
they  have  gone  as  tramps  through  the 
country,  and  they  have  commercially  and 
industrially  looted,  pillaged  and  oppressed 
wherever  tiiey  have  gone. 

Just  before  the  Smelter-Trust  was  bom, 
instead  of  the  seven  wise  men  from  the 
East,  coming  to  worship  it,  we  had  on  the 
contrary  the  usual  commercial  prevarica- 
tion, and  men  of  prominence  and  sup- 
posed probity  joined  in  denials  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  coming  event;  and  they  did 
not  even  apologize  or  blush  when  the 
event  soon  happened  with  their  own 
names  signed  to  the  midwife's  contract, 
executed  months  before.  This  is  in  good 
form  with  the  prevalent  morab  of  cor- 
porations and  Unsts.  We  recently  saw 
-some  of  our  best  men  in  Denver  deny 
that  Armour  and  others  of  the  Beef-Trust 
were  negotiating  with  them  for  the  pur- 
chase of  our  local  packing-plants.  Soon 
the  purchase  was  confirmed,  however, 
and  we  have  now  a  new  trust  upon  our 
hands  and  its  coming  has  an  ugly  portent 
for  our  stockmen,  if  its  first  act  be,  as 
proclaimed,  the  acquisition  of  a  million 
acres  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  lands  in 
Wyoming  on  which  to  raise  its  own  range- 
cattle  for  market.     Whether  first  act  or 


not  we  can  well  believe  this  will  eventually 
be  a  Beef-Tmst  act. 

But  to  return.  The  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  as  the  Smel- 
ter-Trust is  l^ally  called,  was  bom  at  its 
New  Jersey  home  April  4,  1899«  and  in 
less  than  a  month  it  swooped  down  upon 
the  mine-owners  and  miners  of  Colorado 
and  the  West  and  entered  upon  its  dual 
career  of  professing  itself  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  dem- 
onstrating itself  as  a  virulent  destroyer. 
The  year  of  its  birth  is  quite  significant, 
because  that  year,  1899,  and  the  preced- 
ing year,  1898,  constitute  the  most  won- 
derful birth-period  of  trusts  in  all  the 
commercial  annals  of  the  world.  The 
New  York  Investor  says*  that  in  those 
two  years  there  were  56^  trusts  brought 
into  being  with  the  fabulous  total  capital 
of  over  $8,000,000,000.  Even  then  there 
were  three  and  one-half  million  people 
compelled  to  look  to  tmsts  for  employ- 
ment, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
number  now  impressed  into  ser\ice  for 
the  trusts  is  at  least  one-third  of  the  grand 
total  of  thirty  million  people  engaged  in 
productive  labor  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Company  was  first  organized  in 
1899,  it  started  with  eighteen  plants, 
sevenf  of  which  were  in  Colorado,  and 
its  authorized  capital  stock  was  $65,000,- 
000,  of  which  $54,800,000  was  issued 
one-half  preferred  and  one-half  common. 
The  preferred  stock  of  $27,400,000  car- 
ried 7  per  cent,  dividends.^  The  opera- 
tions of  the  company  are  now  carried  on 
in  the  following  states:  California,  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see, Texas  and  Utah;  also  in  old  Mexico 
and  South  America.  It  is  closely  allied 
with  the  interests  which  control  the  Ameri- 

*  Issue  of  December  80, 1899. 

fThe  Coloimdo  plants  were  as  foDows:  Grant 
and  Globe  at  Denver,  San  Juan  at  Durango,  Pueb- 
lo Smdting  and  Re6ning  Coinpaay  at  Pueblo,  and 
the  Bi-Metallic,  Consolidated  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Aurora  at  Leadyflle. 

t  Report  Indus,  Com.t  Yd.  AUUL.,  p.  94. 
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can  Linseed  Company  (Linseed-Oil 
Trust),  the  National  Lead  Company 
(Lead-Trust),  and  the  United  Lead  Com- 
pany. It  controb  the  American  Smelters 
Steamship  Company,  operating  steamers 
to  carry  mine  and  mill-products  between 
New  York  and  Mexico.* 

The  man  who  organized  the  Smelter- 
Trust  vouched  for  the  eflfectiveness  of  his 
work  in  the  following  words  if 

''My  impression  is  that,  leaving  out 
the  Mexican  interest  of  the  Guggenheims 
and  counting  their  two  smelters  on  this 
side  of  the  Une,  it  (the  percentage  of  busi- 
ness controlled  by  the  company)  would 
amount  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
smelting  business  of  the  country." 

This  promoter  further  testified :% 

''Q.  'Does  this  constitute  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  in  the  United  States  now, 
or  nearly  so  ? ' 

"A.  'With  the  Guggenheims  it  would. 
Well,  there  may  be  small  concerns,  that 
we  do  not  know  about  doing  a  small  busi- 
ness for  a  few  local  men  here  and  there, 
but  the  large  commercial  smelting  busi- 
ness would  be  all  included.' " 

He  then  explains  that  the  smelting  to 
which  he  refers  relates  to  gold,  silver  and 
lead-ores  and  that  copper  and  zinc  are 
by-products. 

In  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Chapman 
of  the  organization  of  this  trust,  we  see 
the  options  gathered  up  from  all  the  con- 
federating companies  and  taken  to  Chap- 
man's bank  at  No.  80  Broadway,  New 
York.  He  describes  the  haggling  over 
terms  and  prices  and  their  general  ad- 
justment. The  incorporation  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany is  then  rehearsed  ^ith  its  capital, 
etc.,  and  the  privilege  extended  to  the 

^MoocK^s  Th$  Truth  About  the  Tnut»,p.  45,  etc. 

t  E.  R.  Chapman,  Report  Indus.  Com,,  Vol.  XIII., 
p.  97. 

1  Id.,  p.  97. 

llUport  Indui.  Com.,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  06.  Mr. 
Cluyinan  aaaurea  ub  of  his  familiarity  with  the  or- 
ganiimtfim  id  trarta  fa^  saying  he  financed  the  fol- 
Knmigiiidiialiiali:  (1)  BrooOyn  Union  Gas  Corn- 


consolidating  companies  to  take  as  much 
as  they  liked  of  the  preferred  stock  at 
par,  and  to  have  a  bonus  of  70  per  cent, 
in  common  stock  with  each  subscription. 
He  then  tells  us  that  '*  in  getting  together 
an  organization  of  that  kind  you  find  a 
lot  of  people  that  claim  to  have  been  a 
very  great  benefit  to  the  organization; 
who  swarm  around  the  great  combination 
like  flies  around  a  sugar-barrel ;  and  then 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  things  com- 
fortable for  everybody  and  to  settle  up 
with  them;  and  you  settle  up  with  one 
man  for  so  much  monev  and  vou  settle 
with  another  for  so  much  stock,  and  you 
get  along  with  them  the  best  you  can."§ 
Then  the  "round-up"  comes,  not  the 
"round-up,"  however,  familiar  to  our 
stockmen  in  the  mountains,  but  still  a 
"round-up"  that  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose and  enables  each  participant  to 
"cut  out"  the  particular  brand  or  prop- 
erty he  claims  as  his  own.  At  this  trust 
"round-up"  there  congregated  the  offi- 
cers of  the  various  vendor  companies, 
with  all  their  important  airs  and  with 
their  still  more  important  deeds  of  con- 
veyance and  with  checks  and  securities 
ready  to  carry  out  their  respective  con- 
spiring agreements  with  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  At 
this  "round-up,"  too,  as  important  as  the 
many  corporation  officers,  were  also  the 
many  corporation  attorneys.  They  were 
the  high-priests  at  this  interesting  func- 
tion, and  save  for  the  fact  that  they  each 
had  the  duty  of  a  wet-nurse  to  perform  at 
the  birth  of  a  great  commercial  trust, 
their  legal  service  was  ordinary  and  un- 
eventful, yet  they  all  went  away  with  self- 
satisfied  opinions  and  with  well-filled 
pocket-books,  and  like  the  fabled  Min- 
erva, the  infant  of  their  mighty  brains, 
full-grown,  sprang  into  instant  being. 

pany;  (2)  Continental  Tobacco  Company;  (3) 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company:  (4)  American  Malting 
Company;  (5)  Pittsbu^h  Brewing  Company;  (6) 
Geveland  &  &uidusky  Brewing  Company;  (7)  Em- 
pire Steel  &  Iron  Company;  (8)  Amencan  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company.  He  further  says  he  is  a 
director  of  the  Tennessee  Iron  &  Railroad  Com- 
nany  and  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  Creek  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Company.    Id.,  p.  93. 
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FISHING  FOR  THE  GUGOENHEIMS. 

With  the  Smelter-Trust  thus  bom  into 
an  environment  robbing  it  of  heart  and 
soul,  and  rich  only  in  the  tawdry  embel- 
Ushments  of  millionaire  bluster  and  pluck- 
ings,  and  bereft  of  the  benefit  of  the  tute- 
lage and  disdphne  of  a  gradual  growing 
from  youth  to  manhood,  this  wanton 
oflFspring  of  frenzied  "  commerdahsm " 
fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  "cap- 
tains of  industry.'*  Knowing  a  good 
thing  and  having  85  per  cent,  of  it,  the 
longing  of  these  ''  captains  "  for  the  other 
15  per  cent,  was  not  to  be  abated.  They 
angled  for  the  Guggenheims  with  their 
smelters  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  and 
especially  for  their  "  Philadelphia  "  smel- 
ter at  Pueblo.  But  Simon,  with  his  six 
brothers  and  old  Meyer,  the  father  of 
them  all,  were  no  ordinary  fish  to  be 
caught  by  the  first  hook  that  came  in 
sight.  Moreover,  they  were  petted  and 
feasted  by  all  the  press  and  people  of  the 
state,  who  like  the  savage  with  his  totem, 
ignorantly  supposed  tibey  might  thus 
drive  away  the  devil-like  fisherman  from 
his  successful  invasion  of  their  waters. 
But  despite  the  people  and  their  hysterics, 
the  fisherman  s^^ed.  and  Jthough 
the  people  did  not  know,  still  he  knew 
there  was  always  a  nibble  at  his  hook. 
At  last  he  changed  the  bait,  and  with  the 
angler's  best  art  the  hook  was  again 
whipped  into  the  ripples  and  there  soon 
was  heavy  pulling  on  the  line.  The  hne 
had  to  be  reinforced;  the  whole  board 
of  directors  had  to  help,  and  they  also 
called  to  their  assistance  the  Chanceiy 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  with  a  steady 

*This  is  not  entirely  accurate  as  the RejMrtof  the 
Induitrial  Commisnon  infonns  us  (Vol.  XIX.,  p. 
229)  that  the  Guggenheim  absorptu>n  resulted  in 
consolidating  prac^ally  all  the  silver-lead  smdtinff 
interests  in  the  United  States,  except  the  Balhsim 
Smdting  and  Refining  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  the 
Selby  Smdtinffand  L^  Co.,  San  Frandseo,  Cal.; 
Fuffet  Sound  Reduction  Co.,  Everett,  Wash.;  and 
a  pUmt  at  Taooma,  Wash.  Our  space  will  not 
pennit  us  to  enter  into  a  oonnderation  of  the  sub- 
sidiaiy  companies  connected  with  the  Smelter  T^ust 
further  than  already  mentioned  above.  The  valu- 
able mines  and  plants  of  the  Guflgenheim  EiEplora- 
tion  Company  nave  heretofore  Men  absorbed  fay 


pull  and  a  puU  aU  together  they  at  last 
landed  their  catch,  and  to  their  utter  dis- 
may and  amazement  they  found  they  had 
caught  in  the  laughing  streams  of  Colo- 
rado, not  the  expected  frisky  trout  of  the 
mountains,  but  seven  great  whales,  and 
still  another — ^the  parent-whale  of  all. 

Thus  it  was  that  Meyer  Guggenheim 
and  his  seven  sons  were  fished  out  of 
Colorado  waters  and  landed  as  whales 
in  the  absolute  control  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Smelter-Trust.  The  capital  stock 
was  increased  from  sixty-five  million  to 
one  hundred  million  dollars — the  thirty- 
five  millions  of  increase  having  been  put 
on  the  hook  as  bait;  and  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  trust  we  now  see  the  House 
of  Guggenheim  royally  sitting  as  the  im- 
perial Mikado. 

Here  are  the  names  to  remember  when 
we  hail,  as  now  we  must,  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  the  world's  great  mining  and 
smelting  industry:  Meyer  Guggenheim, 
father,  recently  deceased;  (1)  Daniel 
Guggenheim,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  conmiittee;  (2)  Simon  Gug- 
genheim; (8)  Isaac  Guggenheim;  (4) 
Solomon  Guggenheim;  (5)  Muny  Gug- 
genheim; (6)  Benjamin  Gtiggenheim; 
(7)  WilUam  Guggenheim. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
succeeded  in  its  fishing,  and  secured  its 
100  per  cent,  of  the  business  in  the  United 
States  of  smelting  ores  of  lead,  silver  and 
gold,  and  thereby  acquired  and  still  ex- 
ercises an  absolute  monopoly.* 
(To  be  continued.) 

3,  Warner  Mills. 

Denver,  Colo. 

the  TVust  and  the  capital  was  increased  fif^  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  GugBeoheans^  thus 
have  a  dear  corporate  oontrcd  of  the  Trust.— cighfy- 
five  out  of  one-hundred  and  fifly  milfions  of  capital 
The  Federal  Minine  Company  operating  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes  of  IdSio  and  producmg  81  per  cent 
of  all  the  lead  in  the  oounbr  is  raMrted  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Trust  Simon  (Suggenbehn  is  pnn- 
dent  of  the  Western  Mining  Co.,  owning  and  operal- 
inff  important  mines,  and  Uie  IVust  has  lu||^  stock 
hmdings  in  the  American  SmdteaES  Securibes  Co., 
with  its  $77,000,000  of  capital  The  reoent  par- 
diase  by  the  TVitft  of  more  than  640  acres  of  cop- 
per mines  in  Bing^iam  cafion,  Utah*  has  faranpit 


UNCLE  SAM'S  ROMANCE  WITH  SCIENCE  AND 

THE  SOIL. 

Bt  Frank  Vrooman. 


PaH  III.     The  Forest. 

IT  HAS  lately  come  to  the  notice  of  our 
wise  men  that  a  forest  policy  is  not 
only  a  national  need  but  a  national  neces- 
sity; that  our  forests  not  should  but  must 
be  preserved;  that  the  water  suppUes 
sheltered  at  their  sources  by  the  nation's 
forest-covers  are  needed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  areas  already  under  cultivation, 
and  for  the  creation  of  new  homes  and 
fozmsteads  out  of  regions  now  parched  to 
uselessness,  must  be  protected  and  con- 
served. Public  sentiment  has  drifted 
tardily  in  the  wake  of  the  far-sighted,  and 
Congress  has  kept  in  sight  of  public  opin- 
ion so  far  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
Forest  Service  have  been  increased  from 
120,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year. 

It  has  been  said  often  and  truly  that 
the  two  most  important  new  problems  of 
the  internal  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  are  National  Irri- 
gati<m  and  National  Forestry.  The  gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  public-land  policy 
toward  the  solution  of  these  problems 
involving  some  of  the  fundamental,  if  not 
vital,  ccmditions  of  our  national  welfare. 
It  Is  certain  that  a  national  forest  policy 
is  aU  that  stands  between  us  and  the 
speedy  destruction  of  whatever  founda- 
1i<xis  of  wood  our  national  utilities  and 
industries  rest  upon,  and  as  well  the 
sources  of  living  waters  for  thirsty  lands. 

Tlie  ccmtrol  and  administration  of  the 
forest  reserves,  formerly  under  the  di- 
lectian  of  the  Land  Office,  passed  last 
June  over  to  the  newly-created  Forest 
Service,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department 

tlie  TVurt  Into  the  fidd  of  *'ooppen"and  it  is  al- 
nadj  pnfmm  plans  for  ooraer  de^opment  that 
win  ran  mto  ue  "mH"»«-  It  is  not  unprobable 
thst  -Aau^gunaM  Comer"  itsdf  wiU  soon  faU 
into  Hie  lyaous  maw  of  the  whale-bom  Guggen- 


not,  it  win  at  least  have  a  fonnidable 
livnl  inttsTVnit* 


of  Agriculture,  whose  personnel  included 
men  of  the  scientific  training  and  expe- 
rience necessary  to  render  the  people  the 
largest  utility  and  benefit  the  most  lasting. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
GiflFord  Pinchot,  National  Forester,  has, 
in  making  a  national  issue  of  the  tree, 
begun  a  great  movement,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  eventually  will  place  the  American 
forest  beyond  the  ravages  of  the  destruc- 
tive anarchy  of  the  "land-skinner." 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  famiHar- 
izing  itself  with  the  entire  public  domain 
with  reference  to  its  highest  measure  of 
utility.  This  study  is  thorough  and  sci- 
entific, free  alike  from  any  guess-work  or 
favoritism,  and  includes  both  general 
and  specific  problems  of  the  forest  and 
its  products,  the  tree  and  its  products, 
and  every  possible  relation  they  sustain 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  individual.  In 
short,  it  is  concerned  with  every  possible 
relation  existing  between  civilization  and 
the  tree.  It  studies  methods  of  tree- 
planting,  growing  and  utilization;  what- 
ever can  make  every  given  wood  last 
longer  and  produce  more,  and  what  can 
produce  more  of  th^t  wood  and  for  a 
greater  length  of  time.  The  Service  not 
only  seeks  the  introduction  of  practical 
and  scientific  forestry  throughout  every 
portion  of  Uncle  Sam's  public  domain, 
but  is  enlarging  the  forests  of  that  domain ; 
and  is  introducing  the  same  methods 
among  the  private  owners  of  timber  areas, 
large  or  sniall,  by  advice,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  by  the  dissemination 
of  scientific  knowledge  learned  from 
original  investigations,  and  in  actual  co- 
operation in  the  work.  It  is  replanting 
denuded  forest  areas,  starting  new  ones 
and  conserving  old  ones.  It  is  studying 
the  problems  of  the  small  owners  of  500,- 
000,000  acres  of  wood-lots  and  showing 
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them  not  only  how  they  can  successfully 
practice  forestry  but  compete  with  the 
holders  of  larger  interests.  It  studies  the 
tree  in  its  relation  to  the  drouth  and  to 
the  flood;  to  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands 
and  the  encroachments  of  sand-dunes, 
as  well  as  to  the  inundations  of  the  freshet. 

It  tells  the  man  who  owns  timber-land 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it;  the  farmer 
who  has  none  what  trees  to  plant  and 
how.  It  shows  the  lumberman  how  to 
avoid  waste  and  the  millman  how  to  save, 
and  this  because  of  the  imminent  dangers 
of  the  failure  of  both  the  timber  and,  in 
places,  the  water-supply  and  the  incon- 
ceivable and  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation 
which  would  ensue. 

The  two  great  outhnes,  however,  which 
embrace  the  incomparably  useful  and 
necessary,  even  vital,  contributions  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  the  nation  are:  first, 
that  it  has  made  possible  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  utiUties  and  industries  and 
comforts  in  our  land  dependent  upon 
wood;  second,  it  has  secured  for  the  peo- 
ple a  great  area  of  forest  reserve  and  water 
supply  and  is  securing  more.  These  re- 
serve areas  have  already  been  more  than 
doubled  during  Mr.  Pinchot's  regime  in 
the  addition  of  44,000,000  acres,  or  ex- 
actly 687,500  square  miles;  or  an  area 
nearly  the  size  of  Nebraska,  or  twice  the 
total  forest-area  of  France,  which  is  eigh- 
teen per  cent,  of  her  total  land-area;  or 
thirty-sixper  cent,  the  total  area  of  France. 
Mr.  Pinchot  has  labored  incessantly  and 
sympathetically  to  teach  the  lumberman 
that  there  is  no  future  to  his  business  if 
there  is  no  future  to  the  tree.  And  here 
emerges  one  of  the  most  valuable  phases 
of  his  work:  in  the  conversion,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  of  the  reckless  and  self- 
seeking  and  destructive  methods  of  the 
lumber  interests  to  more  or  less  an  atti- 
tude of  support  of  the  government  poUcy. 
Heretofore  forest  fires  have  been  aiding 
the  conflagrations  of  the  feverish  greed 
of  irresponsible  and  devil-may-care  and 
after-us-the-deluge  lumber  and  other  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  species  *' land-skin- 
ner."   It  is  estimated  that  forest  fires 


destroy  10,000,000  acres  of  timber-land 
every  year.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
destruction  of  human  Ufe,  this  represents 
a  great  annual  loss  in  money-value,  and 
a  secondary  loss  to  the  water-supply. 

This  is  a  tremendous  addition  to  the 
waste  of  the  reckless  lumberman,  and  can 
only  be  mitigated  by  a  government  patrol. 

While  not  much  has  been  attempted 
to  make  of  the  lumber  interests  a  charity 
organization  society,  they  have  been 
brought  to  see  that  the  future  of  their 
business  Ues  in  the  future  of  the  tree,  and 
that  they  must  fall  in  line  with  the  federal 
forest  poUcy  or  go  out  of  business  for  want 
of  one. 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  are 
not  yet  safe  from  destructive  lumbering. 
But  methods  of  conservative  lumbering, 
which  use  the  product  of  the  forest  with- 
out impairing  its  future  productive  power, 
have  been  demonstrated  as  constituting 
a  business  proposition,  especially  as  to 
the  protection  of  the  young  timber.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
most  splendid  achievements  of  the  Forest 
Service,  for  in  this  fact  he  varied  possi- 
biUties  of  future  development  of  an  in- 
dustry that  was  strangling  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs.  And  this  is  wholly 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

No  clearer  note  in  the  national  forest 
pohcy  has  ever  been  struck  than  that  in 
the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
opening  of  the  American  Forest  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  January  2,  1905: 

*'  I  ask  with  all  the  intensity  that  I  am 
capable  of  that  the  men  of  the  West  will 
remember  the  sharp  distinction  I  have 
just  drawn  between  the  man  who  *  skins' 
the  land  and  the  man  who  develops  the 
countiy.  I  am  going  to  work  witii  and 
only  with  the  man  who  develops  the  coun- 
try. I  am  against  the  'land-skinner' 
every  time.  Our  pohcy  is  consistent  to 
give  to  eveiy  portion  of  the  public  domain 
its  highest  possible  amount  of  use.*' 

These  words  outline  the  policj  of  this 
government  toward  the  remaimng  puUic 
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domain.  The  Fresident  is  detennined 
that  what  is  kft  shall  at  least  not  be  the 
loot  of  spoilsmen,  but  that  whenever  the 
ground  can  be  tilled»  there  shall  be  a  home 
and  that  the  public-lands  shall  have  their 
forest  cover  protected. 

The  cieation  of  forest  reserves  is  a  part 
of  the  public-land  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  and  aims  at  the  pre- 
venti<m  of  the  waste  of  any  of  its  resources 
and  the  best  permanent  use  of  all  the  land 
by  all  the  pe^de. 

A  single  illustration  from  the  multitude 
of  economies  instituted  by  this  Service 
may  be  taken  from  the  turpentining  in- 
terests. The  unbroken  forest  of  long- 
leaf  pine  which  once  extended  through 
the  Southein  states*  practically  from  tibe 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  Texas,  had  been  so 
far.  exhausted  that  expert  estimates  gave 
the  industry  but  fifteen  years  more  to  live. 
More  than  half  of  the  original  forest  had 
been  exhausted  and  much  of  the  rest  de- 
{deted  from  reckless  and  wasteful  methods. 

The  service  has  introduced  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Herty's  ^cup''-sytem»  instead  of  the 
(dd  destouctive  box-system,  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  naval-store  industry,  which 
was  threatened  with  immediate  extinc- 
tion. The  "Herty"  system  produces 
not  only  higher-grade  rosins  than  were 
possible  to  the  otiier,  but  it  increases  the 
turpentine  output  by  about  forty  per  cent. 
At  a  cost  of  about  $14,000  all  told,  the 
Forest  Service  has  in  this  one  item  added 
$7,000,000  a  year  to  the  naval-stores 
products.  But  more  important  than  this 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  saved  the 
turpentine  industry)  but  the  turpentine 
forests  from  annihilation. 

The  Service  has  undertaken,  as  one 
phase  of  its  task,  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  floods  in  rivers.  For  instance: 
The  Kansas  river  floods  of  1903  destroyed 
$S0,000,000  worth  of  property  and  one 
hundred  lives.  One  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  on  the  continent,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  long,  was  partly  de- 
stroyed. Here  the  rich  soil  was  cut  away ; 
there  it  was  covered  with  sand  six  and 
ei|^  feet  deep  over  the  field;  holes  were 


cut  out  and  lakes  left  behind.  Out  of 
£50,000  acres  of  wonderfully  fertile  soil, 
ten  thousand  were  completely  destroyed; 
ten  thousand  more  lost  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  value;  and  the  uncertainty  left  be- 
hind depreciated  the  value  of  the  whole 
valley. 

The  Forest  Service  has  devised  systems- 
of  tree-planting  for  the  river  banks,  the 
sand-covered  and  deeply  eroded  lands. 
The  object  of  the  first  is  to  prevent  wash- 
ing of  the  banks,  to  protect  the  whole 
area  from  the  full  force  of  the  floods  and 
in  time  of  overflow  to  check  the  tendency 
to  cut  new  channels.  The  last  two  sys- 
tems are  for  ultimately  reclaiming  the 
now  destroyed  lands  and  making  them 
productive.  The  useless  sand-lands  will 
grow  Cottonwood  and  reclaim  the  land 
for  crops.  A  most  interesting  discovery 
was  made  after  the  flood.  Where  the 
protected  growth  of  cottonwood  which 
had  not  been  cut  away  checked  the  rush 
of  flood-waters,  the  land  beyond  was  gen- 
erally covered  not  with  sand  but  silt,  and 
is  often  more  fertile  than  before.  With 
extensive  planting  of  trees  another  flood 
would  bring  back,  instead  of  further  deso- 
lation, a  return  of  fertility  to  much  of  the 
land  now  barren. 

There  are  practically  but  three  classes 
of  land  left  out  of  all  the  great  North 
American  forest  and  pampas,  so  short  a 
time  since  the  roaming-place  of  bison  and 
Indian.  These  at  present  are  all  un- 
suitable to  agriculture  and  mostiy  to 
human  habitation.  There  is  first  the 
desert-land  that  can  be  reclaimed  by 
water.  There  is  the  desert-land  appar- 
ently forever  irreclaimable  for  want  of 
water.  There  are  also  the  mountainous 
areas  not  amenable  to  agriculture.  There 
is  littie  hope  of  future  utility  in  the  land 
that  Ues  in  hopeless  thirst.  But  between 
the  other  two  classes  of  land  there  is  close 
relationship — ^between  the  wooded  moun- 
tain and  tiie  desert  pUin.  High  up  in  the 
forested  cafions  nature  has  built  her  great 
sponge-reservoirs  and  her  dams  of  moss 
and  fern.  Above  these  yet  the  ice  and 
snow.     Hero    open    thousands    of   tiny 
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sluiceways  for  the  oozing  waters  that  have 
been  let  loose  from  melting  sun  and  falling 
rain.  Soaking  deep  the  sluggish  and 
reluctant  waters  flow  from  their  cool 
retreats  down  into  the  brooks — those  into 
the  larger  streams  whose  replenished 
banks  guide  them  from  their  natural 
.reservoirs  into  the  plain.  How  different 
the  canons  and  gulUes  of  the  treeless  and 
arid  regions,  scenes  of  alternating  forms 
of  desolation.  When  it  does  rain,  which 
is  not  often,  a  thousand  streams  pour  Hke 
water  off  a  tin-roof,  to  expand  below  into 
an  inundation  in  an  hour;  to  sweep  swift 
destruction  through  the  valley;  to  sub- 
side at  once  into  a  bUster  on  the  plains; 
to  parch  there  Uke  the  forsaken  victim  of 
illicit  love. 

"All  at  once  and  all  over  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Ladore.'* 

A  striking  comparison  of  the  types  of 
water-supply  was  given  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott,  Supervising  Engineer  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  at  the  For- 
estry Congress,  in  Washington,  last  Jan- 
uary. He  says  that  Queen  creek,  Ari- 
zona, discharges  through  a  barren,  tree- 
less drainage  basin  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  square  miles,  in  violent  fresh- 
ets and  flood-waves,  subsiding  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  arise.  During  most  of 
the  year  the  channel  is  dry. 

In  contrast  is  Cedar  creek,  Washing- 
ton, with  the  same  drainage  area.  It  is 
heavily  timbered  and  in  addition  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  ferns  and  moss.  The  total  annual 
rainfall  in  Washington  creek  in  1896  was 
eight  times  that  of  the  Arizona  creek,  yet 
the  maximum  flood-discharge  per  second 
is  only  3,600  cubic  feet  for  the  former, 
while  that  of  the  latter  was  9,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  mean  discharge 
from  the  Arizona  creek  was  fifteen  cubic 
feet  per  second;  that  of  the  other,  1,089 
cubic  feet  per  second.  He  adds  that  the 
radical  difference  in  their  character  is 
believed  to  be  largely  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  forest  cover. 

A  fair  question  to  ask,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  any  service,  public  or  private. 


is:  "How  would  it  have  been  with  us 
otherwise?"  What  the  countrj-  was 
without  the  Reclamation  Service  we  have 
seen  who  knew  the  arid  West  years  ago. 
What  American  agriculture  would  have 
been  without  national  interference,  one 
could  imagine  who  knows  what  farming 
was  a  generation  ago.  What  the  land 
would  have  been  without  a  National 
Forest  policy  the  average  man  can  not 
imagine^t  i.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  menace  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  in  the  possible 
failure  of  the  lumber  supply.  Every 
human  interest  from  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, building,  manufacture,  com- 
merce, on  the  land,  to  the  sailing-vessel 
on  the  sea  with  her  cargo  of  wooden  nut- 
megs, is  directly  and  vitally  affected  by 
the  forest  sources  of  the  wood-supply  at 
hving  prices. 

We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  wood  industry  as  much  an  indis- 
pensable basis  of  our  industries  as  iron. 
We  have  looked  upon  agriculture  and 
iron  as  our  two  most  important  economic 
cornerstones.  But  our  cities  and  our 
shipyards  use  more  wood  now  than  ever 
before  the  day  of  steamboats  or  steel- 
girders. 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr. 
Smith,  Chief  of  the  Editorial  Division 
of  the  Forest  Service,  that  while  the  cen- 
sus shows  an  annual  output  from  the 
logging-camps  of  only  about  one-half 
of  the  iron-mines  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  millions,  that  this  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  vast  amount  of  timber  not 
for  the  general  market  but  for  local  con- 
sumption—worth probably  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  least  as  much  more.  Moreover, 
as  we  use  iron  we  use  it  up.  So  it  once 
was  with  the  forest.  Fresh  supplies  of 
lumber  were  available  only  in  new  terri- 
tory. First  the  Northeast,  then  the  Lake 
States,  then  the  South  were  swept  clean 
of  any  great  reserve.  Only  the  Northern 
Pacific  coast  was  left.  Soon  this  would 
have  been  gone  under  the  awful  warfare 
with  which  these  private  interests  have 
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vandalized  the  future.  No  one  who  has 
read  the  history  of  the  Forest  Service, 
andy  as  well,  that  of  the  **  land-skinner/' 
can  hesitate  long  as  to  whether  ''state 
interference,"  or  laissez-faire — to  use  the 
larger  meaning  of  the  term — ^is  the  better 
politics,  and  as  to  whether  competitive 
anarchy  or  patriotic  nationality  is  the 
better  guiding  principle  in  public  affairs. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that,  but  for  a  na- 
tional forest  policy,  and  that  with  the 
nation  behind  it,  the  greed  of  the  "  land- 
skinner"  would  soon  have  laid  bare  our 
Western  States  as  it  has  stripped  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  deprived 
the  arid  region  of  the  West  of  a  stable 
water-supply. 

Every  true  American  has  felt  the  ele- 
mental sorrow  of  Leatherstocking,  driven 
to  the  Far  West  because  the  sound  of  the 
woodsman's  axe  which  had  driven  him 
from  his  forest  home, — still  in  the  clear- 
ings,— ^hurt  his  ears;  and  a  lonely  old 
man  with  his  silent  laugh  and  his  silent 
grief,  sorrow-stricken  still  in  the  far  prai- 
rie at  the  sound  of  a  falling  tree.  There 
is  real  tragedy  here.  This  is  a  common 
feeling.  But  this  sentiment  has  never 
been  organized.  The  financial  interests 
opposed  have  been  organized.  This  has 
been  a  necessity,  for  sentiment  still  rules 
the  worid.  A  growing  national  senti- 
ment is  behind  the  whole  work  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

A  national  sentiment  is  not  a  national 
sefUimenkdismtu.  The  pioneers  of  for- 
estry, in  creed  or  deed,  have  entertained 
no  economic  grief  that  the  dryads  are 
dead  or  that  the  wan  shapes  of  the  hama- 
dryads are  wandering  like  lost  ghosts 
among  the  ragged  and  unroofed  stumps 


of  so  many  a  deserted  waste;  we  enter- 
tain a  sentiment — a  patriotism — ^a  re- 
ligion— ^for  the  restoration  of  the  beauty, 
the  utility  and  the  dignity  of  the  land. 
But  for  the  forest,  which  was  the  glory 
of  the  nation's  youth,  what  would  our 
land  have  been  to-day?  What  would 
it  have  been  to-morrow  ?  Surely  another 
domain.  It  furnished  the  settler  and 
pioneer  their  meat  and  drink.  It  gave 
them  the  roofs  over  their  homeless  heads. 
It  furnished  the  fortress  to  protect  them 
from  the  arrow  of  a  treacherous  foe.  The 
life  of  the  nation *s  youth  was  nurtured 
in  the  forest.  And  more  or  less  in  every 
home  on  the  continent  to-day  some  forest- 
product  furnishes  shelter. 

WTien  those  now  middle-aged  were 
children  and  went  to  school,  and  when 
Friday  afternoon  came  and  it  was  their 
turn  to  "speak,"  how  many  of  us  have 
idly  drawled  the  hackneyed  words  : 

"Woodman  spare  that  tree; 
Touch  not  a  single  bough." 

The  United  States  of  America  facing 
to-day  the  practical  destruction  and  pos- 
sible annihilation  of  its  mighty  forest 
areas;  recovering  from  its  bewilderment, 
in  turning  from  the  past,  with  the  illimit- 
able forest  line  set  against  its  horizon,  to 
face  the  waste  and  desolation  of  a  few 
more  years  of  annihilating  anarchy,  has 
achieved  a  new  meaning  for  words  which 
might  sum  up  a  growing  national  senti- 
ment toward  what  is  left  of  forest  pri- 
meval : 


i< 


In  youth  it  sheltered  me 
And  I'll  protect  it  now." 


Berkeley,  Cal. 


Frank  Vrogman. 


A  SOCIALIST'S  REPLY  TO  JOHN  MOODY. 


Bt  Allan  L.  Benson, 

Author  of  Socialimn  Made  Platn,  The  QntfesHom  qf  OapUalUm,  etc. 


WITH  the  spirit  of  John  Moody's 
article  in  the  October  Arena, 
every  lover  of  justice  must  be  in  sym- 
pathy. Entitled  "The  Conservation  of 
Monopoly,"  its  purpose  was  to  point  the 
way  toward  the  destruction  of  the  power 
that  private  monopoly  now  gives  to  a 
few  to  exploit  the  rest  of  the  people.  But 
here,  the  present  wTiter  at  least,  must 
cease  his  praise.  For  in  the  article  men- 
tioned, the  distinguished  author  of  The 
Truth  About  the  Trusts  falls  into  some  of 
the  most  amazing  errors  in  outUning  the 
attitude  of  the  SociaUsts  toward  private 
monopoly  and  their  remedy  therefor; 
and  he  also  does  strange  things  in  the 
name  of  logic  in  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Socialist  plan  would  fail  while 
the  Single-Tax  plan  would  succeed. 

The  first  question  that  seems  seriously 
to  puzzle  Mr.  Moody  is  the  source  of 
monopoly-power.  "It  is  not  capital, 
labor,  nor  land,**  says  he,  and  then  he 
asks  if  it  is  a  fourth  factor  in  "produc- 
tion," or  rather  wealth-diversion,  as  he 
afterAvards  puts  it.  He  says  it  w  a  fourth 
factor  in  trust  parlance  and  tlie  remainder 
of  the  article  shows  that  this  opinion  is 
also  his  own. 

"The  *  scientific'  Socialist,**  he  adds, 
"holds  that  capital  and  monopoly  are 
one,  but  he  ought  to  know  better." 

The  **  scientific  **  Socialist  not  only 
"ought  to  know  better,**  but  he  does 
know  better  than  to  hold  that  "capital 
and  monopiJy  are  one,*'  notwitlistanding 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Moody  accuses  him  of 
such  an  error.  He  holds  no  such  beUef. 
On  the  contrarj',  he  holds  tliat  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  competitive  capi- 
tal and  cooperative  capital.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Socialist  view  of  this  matter, 
the  various  plants  that  were  afterwards 
merged  into  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration may  be  used.    Before  the  merg- 


er, these  plants  were  in  competition  with 
each  other,  and  the  capital  represented 
by  them  was  not  r^arded  by  any  Social- 
ist as  the  equivalent  of  monopoly;  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no 
monopoly  in  the  steel  business  at  that 
time.  After  the  merger  the  capital  rep- 
resented in  every  plant  that  entered  the 
trust  was  regarded  by  every  Socialist  as 
monopolistic  capital,  for  the  reason  that 
the  capital  thus  merged  was  controlled 
by  private  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  monopoly  of  the  steel  business. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  plain  that  while 
monopoly-power,  as  Mr.  Moody  says, 
"is  neither  capital,  labor  nor  land,*'  it 
arises  from  the  control  of  all  of  these  fac- 
tors to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  purpose  of  a  given  industry  ? 

Then  again: 

"While  the  majority  of  trusts  possess 
monopoly-power  in  one  form  or  another," 
says  Mr.  Moody,  "yet  all  do  not,  and  it 
is  universally  true  that  where  a  trust  pos- 
sesses no  monopoly-power  at  all,  it  cannot 
be  broadly  or  permanently  harmful  to 
the  community." 

And  then  he  illustrates  this  statement 
by  citing  the  careers  of  the  coal-trust  and 
the  steamship-trust,  so-called,  the  first 
of  which  has  achieved  a  great  monopdy 
success  while  the  latter  has  not. 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  trust  achieves  the 
full  possibiUties  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  formed  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
creates  a  monopoly  in  the  line  of  business 
in  which  it  is  engi^ged  ?  Are  trusts  form- 
ed for  anything  else  except  to  curtail  com- 
petition, and  actually  to  destroy  it  if  pos- 
sible ?  Of  course,  the  few  trusts  of  which 
Mr.  Moody  speaks  that  have  no  mon<^x)ly 
power  cannot  be  "  broadly  or  pennanoitly 
harmful  to  the  community."  They  can- 
not be  broadly  or  pamMn&atij  hannfiil 
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to  the  community  for  the  simple  reason 
that  having  failed  to  secure  a  monopoly 
they  are  unable  to  practice  the  extortions 
that  monopoly  makes  possible,  because 
they  are  still  in  a  competitive  struggle 
with  the  others  engaged  in  the  same  in- 
dustries. According  to  Mr.  Moody's 
own  statement,  the  failure  to  secure  a 
monopoly  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
steamship-trust  fell  so  far  short  of  its 
possibiUties  as  a  trust.  ''It  was  obliged 
to  operate  from  the  start  on  a  competitive 
basis,"  he  says.  And  why  vms  it  com- 
pelled to  operate  from  the  start  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  when  the  coal-trust,  which 
neither  does  now,  nor  ever  has  owned  all 
the  coal-mines,  was  enabled  to  whip  its 
competitors  into  line  and  compel  them  to 
maintain  prices  even  if  they  continued  to 
operate  as  individuals  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  fact  that  the  coal-trust  owned 
all  the  railroads  leading  from  the  mines 
had  something  to  do  with  it?  If  the 
steamship-trust  had  owned  the  oceans 
over  which  its  competitors  wished  to  sail, 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
success  would  have  been  less  signal  than 
that  of  the  coal-trust?  Then  why  seek 
to  convey  the  impression  that  a  trust  may 
be  eminently  successful  without  the  pos- 
session of  monopoly-power,  when  all  the 
facts  point  irresistably  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  trust  has  ''gone  wrong,"  so 
to  speak,  and  has  been  a  disappointment 
to  its  promoters?  There  can  be  only 
two  reasons  for  the  formation  of  any  trust, 
lo  make  possible  more  economical  pro- 
duction by  eliminating  the  wastes  of 
competition  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
monopoly  and  extortion  that  an  absence 
of  competition  gives.  And  thus  far,  the 
evidence  is  all  to  the  effect  that  the  latter 
is  the  more  potent  consideration  in  bring- 
ing about  mergers. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  subject  of  gov- 
enmiental  r^ulation  or  supervision  of 
monopolies,  it  is  necessary  only  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Moody's  statement  that  the 
Socialists  are  in  favor  of  such  regulation 
or  supervision  and  that  the  monopolists 
really  want  to  be  r^ulated.    In  a  foot- 


note to  Mr.  Moody's  article,  the  Editor  of 
The  Arena  called  attention  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Socialists  look  upon 
"regulation"  as  an  utter  delusion,  while 
in  an  editorial  were  given  some  of  the 
abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
monopolists  are  not  in  favor  of  the  regu- 
lation of  their  monopolies  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  present  writer  does  not  fully 
agree  with  either  gentleman  on  the  latter 
point.  He  believes  that  on  general  prin- 
ciples, no  monopolist  wants  to  be  regu- 
lated, either  by  the  introduction  of  new 
competitors  into  his  field,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment. But  he  also  believes  that  in 
certain  emergencies,  regulation  is  not  only 
welcomed  but  sought,  as  a  means  of  es- 
cape from  apparently  impending  evils 
that  appear  even  more  menacing  than 
regulation.  It  is  sometimes  safer  to  take 
the  chances  on  regulation  and  name  the 
"  regulator "  at  Washington,  than  it  is  to 
keep  before  the  legislatures  of  forty-five 
states  the  temptation  to  do  the  regulating 
themselves. 

In  discussing  the  present  agitation  for 
the  governmental  regulation  of  monopoly, 
Mr.  Moody  makes  the  point,  and  we  think 
quite  correctly,  that  monopoly  can  no 
more  be  eliminated  by  restrictive  and 
regulating  legislation  "than  the  sunlight 
can  be  regulated  by  statute  law."  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  trace  monopoly 
back  to  its  origin  and  it  is  to  be  found  in 
unrestricted  competition.  Unrestricted 
competition  was  possible  so  long  as  the 
machinery  of  production  was  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
the  things  produced.  New  plants  were 
being  erected  to  fill  these  demands  and 
there  was  thus  an  opportunity  for  com- 
petition without  the  annihilation  of  the 
competitors.  Competition  was  not  fierce. 
But  there  came  a  day  when  the  capital- 
ists realized  that  too  many  plants  and  too 
much  machinery  had  been  brought  into 
being;  that  the  tendency  was  toward 
"over-production"  and  the  periodical 
industrial  depressions  that  accompany 
the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  to  find 
markets  for  their  goods.    And  when  that 
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day  came,  the  era  of  the  trust  dawned. 
Instead  of  building  more  machinery  with 
which  to  intensify  competition,  capitalists 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  industry 
sought  to  pool  their  interests,  close  such 
of  their  superfluous  plants  as  were  not 
needed  to  supply  the  trade,  and  fight  any- 
one else  who  wanted  to  build  more.  All 
of  these  things  were  done  because  the  in- 
stallation of  more  than  enough  plants  to 
keep  pace  with  the  people's  ability  to  buy 
their  products  had  brought  about  a  feroc- 
ity of  competition  that  made  production 
wasteful  and  profits  infinitesimal.  Thus 
was  the  trust  bom  out  of  necessity — the 
necessity  of  killing  death-deaUng  com- 
petition and  supplanting  it  with  life-giving 
cooperation;  and  having  been  bom,  the 
trust  magntes,  Yankee-like,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity 
by  putting  to  the  fullest  use  their  new- 
found powers  of  extortion  that  came  to 
them  through  monopoly  when  competi- 
tion died.  The  line  of  reasoning  is  there- 
fore this:  Unrestricted  competition  is  no 
longer  industrially  possible;  cooperation 
is  the  next  step  in  industrial  evolution, 
and  being  the  law  of  nature,  cannot  be 
repealed  by  the  act  of  an  earthly  legis- 
lature. 

Now  if  the  principle  of  industrial  co- 
operation be  accepted — ^and  the  great 
capitalists  themselves  are  the  most  em- 
phatic defenders  of  this  principle — the 
only  question  is  whether  the  cooperation 
shall  be  bv  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  those 
few  at  the  expense  of  all  or  whether  it  shall 
be  cooperation  by  all  at  the  expense  of 
none  for  the  benefit  of  all.  We  now  have 
in  the  trusts  the  first  kind  of  cooperation, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  industrial  evo- 
lution has  made  competition  impossible 
and  in  enforcing  cooperation  has  created 
a  situation — new  and  not  understood  by 
the  people — that  has  given  the  private 
cooperators  an  opportunity  to  practice 
the  extortion  powers  of  monopoly  until 
such  time  as  the  people  shall  understand 
the  beneficent  character  of  cooperation 
and  apply  its  possibilities  to  their  own 
use.     Monopoly-power  arising  naturally 


and  inevitably  through  the  enforced 
abandonment  of  competition,  SociaUsts 
contend  that  the  only  question  that  is 
worth  while  to  discuss  in  this  connection 
is  not  whether  we  shall  attempt  the  im- 
possible by  trying  to  make  men  compete 
at  a  loss,  but  how  can  we  make  coopera- 
tion, which  we  have  and  cannot  escape, 
a  pubUc  benefit  instead  of  a  public  curse 
for  the  enrichment  of  a  private  few? 
Plainly,  they  say,  the  course  is  to  supplant 
the  private  cooperators,  who  by  virtue  of 
their  opportunities  as  monopolists  be- 
come extortioners,  with  public  coopera- 
tors in  whose  hands  monopoly  would  not 
be  an  evil,  since  monopoly  is  not  to  be 
feared — notwithstanding  Mr.  Moody — 
unless  it  be  used  for  extortion;  and  pub- 
he  monopolists  could  not  use  monopoly 
for  extortion,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  would  be  no  advantf^  in  the  people 
trying  to  extort  money  from  themselves. 
In  other  words,  the  Sociahst  plan  is  to 
have  all  industry  owned  and  managed  by 
the  people  through  the  government  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  with  all  prod- 
ucts sold  at  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
no  profits  for  any  private  capitaUst. 

But  this  cannot  be  done,  says  Mr. 
Moody.  In  a  qualified  manner  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  governmental 
ownership  of  railroads  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  people,  but  he  balks  at  government- 
al ownership  of  the  coal-mines,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  ground  that  the  monopo- 
lists would  certainly  control  the  govern- 
ment and  thus  fry  the  fat  out  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  different  way. 

"  They  (the  monopoUsts)  do  not  worry 
much  about  the  progranmie  of  the  Social- 
ists," says  Mr.  Moody.  What  the  mo- 
opolist  thinks  of  Mr.  Moody's  remedy  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  combined 
with  the  Single-Tax,  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover from  his  article,  for  in  the  same 
paragraph  he  says  that  the  referendum 
"will  be  ridiculed,  cried  down  and  pooh- 
poohed  by  every  monopolist/'  while  four 
lines  later  he  says  that "  Propose  the  refer- 
endum plan  and  he  (the  monopolist)  is 
up  in  arms  at  once."     Now  while  I  do 
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not  quite  understand  how  the  monopolist 
could  have  such  instantaneous  and  widely 
conflicting  emotions  immediately  upon 
the  mentioning  of  Mr.  Moody's  plan  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  monopolist 
is  in  fact  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
posal of  dither  tiie  Socialist  plan  or  the 
initiative  and  referendum  plan.  In  fact, 
eveiy  well-informed  capitalist  knows  that 
the  initiative  and  referendum  plan  is  an 
intend  part  of  the  Socialist  plan ;  that  it 
is  in  every  Socialist  platform,  together 
with  the  demand  for  the  right  to  exercise 
the  imperative  mandate;  and  that  every 
Socialist  speaker  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
governmental  ownership  is  of  no  value  if 
the  government  is  to  continue  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  great  capitalists  and  not  by 
the  people;  as  he  also  knows  that  in  this 
connection.  Socialist  speakers  always 
instance  the  case  of  Russia  where  there 
is  governmental  ownership  of  the  railroads, 
which  is  of  no  value  to  the  people  because 
the  people  do  not  control  the  government. 
But  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Moody's  plan 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

"This  is  the  first  thing,"  he  says,  "and 
until  this  is  done,  nothing  is  done.  This 
puis  the  power  to  do  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  nothing  else  ever  can.  Then, 
briefly,  having  once  gotten  the  actual  power 
to  do^  let  the  community  not  seek  to  pre- 
serve, conserve  or  cherish  this  element  of 
monopoly,  but  rather  seek  measures  to 
eliminate  and  wipe  it  out.  The  Socialist 
thinks  you  cannot  do  this;  but  the  Social- 
ist does  not  know,  he  only  thinks." 

The  italicised  words  show  plainly  that 
Mr.  Moody  has  no  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  wrest  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  monopcJists  if  they  be 
given  the  initiative  and  referendum.  In 
this  every  Socialist  will  agree  with  him, 
because  every  Socialist  is  preaching  the 
same  doctrine  every  day.  But  if  this 
much  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  Mr. 
Moody's  objections  to  the  Socialist  plan 
of  the  public-ownership  of  all  capital? 
He  admits  that  he  beUeves  the  public- 


ownership  of  railroads  to  be  correct  in 
principle,  but  objects  to  the  public-own- 
ership of  coal-mines  and  other  industries 
on  the  ground  that  the  monopoUsts  would 
control  the  government  and  use  their  con- 
trol for  their  own  benefit  and  against  the 
welfare  of  the  people  ?  How  could  they 
do  it,  when  the  Socialists  have  long  advo- 
cated the  initiative  and  referendum,  which 
Mr.  Moody  says  would  leave  the  monop- 
olists shorn  of  all  political  power  and  "  put 
the  power  to  do  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
as  nothing  else  ever  can "  ?  Either  the 
initiative  and  referendum  would  not  be 
as  powerful  as  Mr.  Moody  believes  it  is, 
and  as  we  Socialists  believe  it  is,  or  else  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  discover 
new  objections  to  Socialism  if  he  wishes 
to  continue  to  oppose  it. 

If  Mr.  Moody's  logic  be  faulty,  as  the 
present  writer  believes  it  to  be,  his  errors 
unquestionably  arise  from  liis  desire  to 
"eliminate  monopoly" — to  destroy  it. 
And  his  error  in  this  respect  plainly  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  terms.  We  submit 
that  monopoly,  in  itself,  is  beneficial  to 
the  public  and  not  harmful.  It  is  the 
power  of  extortion  that  may  be  derived 
from  private  monopoly  that  is  a  menace  to 
the  public  interests.  Monopoly,  in  itself, 
means  merely  absence  of  competition. 
Absence  of  competition  means  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  tremendous  wastes  of  com- 
petition and  the  effecting  of  the  numerous 
economies  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  cooperation.  All  of  these  things 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  public  if  the 
public  were  the  monopolists  and  in  a 
position  to  buy  their  commodities  more 
cheaply.  Yet  these  beneficent  effects  of 
cooperation  become  a  positive  injury  to 
the  public  when  the  economies  of  co- 
operation are  not  only  appropriated  by 
private  cooperators,  but  additional  sums 
are  also  extorted  through  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  extortion  made  possible  by 
the  existence  of  private  monopoly. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  it  is  the  ex- 
tortion made  possible  by  private  monopoly 
and  not  the  monopoly  itself  that  is  harm- 
ful to  the  public  ?    Mr.  Moody  says :  **  The 
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Socialist  thinks  you  cannot  eliminate 
monopoly;  but  the  Socialist  does  not 
know,  he  only  thinks."  Wrong  again. 
The  SociaUst  does  not  think  anything  of 
the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  he  knows 
that  it  is  within  the  range  of  human  pos- 
sibilities to  "eliminate"  almost  anything 
except  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  surround- 
ing planets.  CiviUzation  itself  can  even 
be  "  eUminated  " ;  it  has  been  done  before 
now,  and  it  is  therefore  not  an  impossible 
thing  to  eliminate  monopoly.  But  why 
should  we  want  to  eliminate  monopoly, 
when  it  is  only  extortion  that  we  want  to 
kill?  Why  should  we  try  to  force  men 
who  say  they  can  not  do  business  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  return  to  it,  when  the 
facts  plainly  show  that  the  time  for  com- 
petition is  past  ?  At  the  present  develop- 
ment of  industry  it  is  a  wasteful,  suicidal, 
cut-throat  method.  Yet  it  is  Mr.  Moody's 
method,  as  it  must  be  the  method  of  every- 
one who  would  free  the  people  of 
the  eflFects  of  an  extortion  bom  of  the 
power  of  private  monopoly  without  adopt- 


ing the  Socialist  plan  of  making  all  mo- 
nopolies pubUc  monopolies  and  thus  pre- 
serving their  good  features  while  destroy- 
ing the  possibilities  for  wrong  use  in 
private  hands. 

Yet  the  present  writer  can  understand 
how  Mr.  Moody  holds  his  acknowledged 
views.  The  same  views  are  held  by 
many  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  who 
need  yield  to  no  others  in  their  love  for 
their  kind  and  their  desire  for  their  high- 
est welfare.  But  the  circumstance  that 
is  not  so  easy  to  understand  is  how  a  man 
of  Mr.  Moody's  acknowledged  standing 
as  an  expert  on  certain  economic  matters 
could  err  so  grievously  and  so  often  in 
attempting  to  define  tJie  attitude  of  the 
Socialist  party — a  party  that  is  worid- 
wide  in  its  scope,  universal  in  its  cardinal 
principles,  millions  strong  in  its  adherents 
and  a  persistent  circulator  of  hundreds 
of  tons  of  pamphlets  declaring  that  it  does 
not  advocate  Uie  things  that  Mr.  Moody 
says  it  advocates.    Allan  L.  Benson. 

Detroit,  Mich, 


THE  WHIPPING-POST  FOR  WIFEBEATERS. 

By  R   W   Shufeldt,  MJ)  , 

Trustee  of  the  Medico-Logal  Society. 


RECENTLY  there  has  appeared  in 
several  of  the  New  York  daily 
newspapers  the  statement  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  some  sixty  thousand 
wives  in  that  city  who  have  been  deserted 
by  their  husbands,  and  that,  owing  to  this 
State  of  affairs,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  thousand  children  who  are 
at  this  moment  lacking  all  parental  sup- 
port. 

Apart  from  all  sentimental  aspects  that 
may  attach  to  this  truly  unprecedented 
record,  if  it  be  really  true,  its  causes  are 
deserving  of  the  closest  study  on  the  part 
of  students  of  human  nature,  mankind, 
and  sociology.  This  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant when  one  comes  to  consider  the 


number  of  divorce  trials  in  this  same 
community  which  annually  terminate  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  marriage 
in  the  case  of  married  couples.  They, 
too,  run  far  into  the  hundreds  and  per- 
haps thousands,  and  are  calculated  to 
lead  any  thoughtful  and  well-informed 
person  to  beUeve  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  our  maritid  relations,  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  institution  of  monogamic  marriage. 
For,  be  it  known,  these  desertioiiSy  be  the 
case  one  of  a  man  deserting  hb  wife  or 
vice  versa,  and  these  divorces,  ioe  by  no 
means  restricted  to  any  particular  plane 
of  society,  as  they  occur  among  people 
in  all  conditions  of  life. 
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Now  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  are 
just  as  applicable  to  a  society  composed 
of  human  beings  as  they  are  to  any  other 
large  group  of  animals,  and  can  be  studied 
with  equal  precision.  This  is  true 
throu^out  all  nature  and  rests  upon  as 
delicate  an  equilibrium  as  the  functional 
balance  among  the  organs  of  the  body  in 
any  living  creature,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  the  physical  balance  of  the  universe. 

Further^  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  in  so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned, whether  we  undertake  to  induce 
any  class  of  animals,  from  men  to  mice, 
to  perform  anything  through  the  suasion 
of  cruelty  and  ignorance  or  through  that 
of  kindness  and  intelligence.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  individual  as  to  a  col- 
lection of  individuals,  or  society.  The 
truth  of  all  this  is  so  universally  known 
and  recognized  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  dte  any  examples  here  to  demon- 
strate my  several  statements. 

Before  passing,  however,  to  the  main 
question,  it  will  be  as  well  to  add  that 
when  in  this  world  the  course  of  nature 
ceases  to  run  smoothly  and  the  natural 
operation  of  many  things  in  this  life  be- 
comes distorted  or  perverted,  it  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  due  to  human 
interference.  Again,  people  of  ordinary 
perceptions  in  this  world  are  very  apt  to 
be  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
normal  and  immutable  operations  of 
nature  and  those  existing  conditions  which 
are,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  due  to 
man's  invention.  Finally,  when  man  in 
his  ignorance  does  undertake  to  interfere 
in  the  normal  operations  or  intentions  of 
nature,  dther  as  such  interference  may 
affect  his  own  conditions  or  environment 
or  that  of  any  other  assembly  of  animals, 
and  that  disastrously,  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  there  exist  somewhere  in  the 
worid  one  or  more  persons  who  under- 
stand precisely  what  has  happened,  and 
there  is  likewise  in  existence  the  remedy 
to  correct  the  evil,  whether  it  lie  within 
the  ken  of  man  or  not,  or  whether  he  has 
the  power  to  apply  it  after  it  has  been 
discovered. 


In  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said 
above,  it  may  be  stated  with  absolute 
certainty  that  the  form  of  marriage  in 
vogue  among  us  is  an  institution  of  purely 
human  invention;  that  if  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  it  fails  of  its  object,  it  is, 
as  an  institution,  in  violation  of  all  that 
is  natural,  or  of  nature*s  intentions  in 
that  particular.  If  after  marriage,  in 
thousands — a  great  many  thousands — 
of  cases  in  this  community,  men  are  vol- 
untarily deserting  their  wives  or  wives 
their  husbands,  or  are  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  courts  in  order  that  parties 
to  marriages  or  those  married  may  be  quit 
of  each  other,  there  has,  beyond  all  per- 
adventure  of  doubt,  been  violence  done 
to  nature  in  some  manner  or  form,  wheth- 
er it  be  generally  recognized  or  not. 
Moreover,  if  this  be  the  case,  which  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  there  is  somewhere  in  na- 
ture the  proper  remedy  to  remove  it,  even 
if  the  correction  requires  as  long  a  time 
for  complete  accomplishment  as  it  took 
man  to  bring  about  the  abnormal  and 
undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

As  to  the  cause  of  these  numerous  de- 
sertions in  New  York  city,  and,  incident- 
ally, the  cause  for  such  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  divorce  suits,  few  seem  to  have 
advanced  in  the  pubUc  prints  any  opinion 
about  it.  True,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sertions the  Rev.  A.  E.  Myers,  of  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  has  stated  that 
he  believes  gambling  and  drink  to  be  the 
roots  of  the  evil.  In  this  he  is  entirely 
in  error,  and  it  may  be  said  indirectly  in 
passing  that  thousands  of  men  in  New 
York  city  who  both  drink  and  gamble 
are  at  the  same  time  good  husbands  and 
fathers  in  their  families;  moreover,  it 
would  hardly  apply  to  the  women  who 
desert  the  men  they  have  married.  Not 
that  gambling  in  any  form  is  to  be  coun- 
tenanced, although  its  harmfulness  in 
any  community  has  been  vastly  over- 
rated, nor  is  the  fearful  curse  of  alcoholic 
intemperance  to  be  underrated;  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

The  fundamental  causes  are  of  a  very 
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different  nature,  more  far-reaching,  and 
decidedly  more  profound  in  character. 
Some  of  them  may  be  directly  traced  to 
the  unnaturalness  of  several  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  marriage  contract,  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  both  law  and  the 
church.  Associated  with  this  caus^  is 
another,  and  this  refers  to  the  still-exist- 
ing and  broad  underlying  vein  of  super- 
stition still  controlling  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  so-called  sacred- 
ness  of  the  marriage  vow  and  contract. 
Still  another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
infernal  system  of  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  and  are  now  in  force,  having 
reference  to  the  entire  question  of  sex 
relations  of  every  description,  marital  or 
otherwise. 

Above  and  beyond  all  these  various 
causes,  however,  is  one  that  completely 
envelopes  everything  having  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  two  sexes  can 
happily  and  profitably  be  mated  and  their 
offspring  reared  to  become  normal  men 
and  women  and  sound,  intelligent  and 
progressive  representatives  of  the  race. 
This  cause  is  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
science  of  sexology  and  a  lack  of  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  human  nature 
in  its  broadest  sense.  Now  what  makes 
the  situation  still  more  hopeless,  not  to 
say  dangerous,  is  that  we  have  permitted 
to  grow  up  in  this  country,  under  federal 
protection,  the  most  vicious  system  of 
censorship  that  has  ever  disgraced  a  civ- 
ilization. Under  its  rulings,  not  only 
has  it  come  about  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  the  works  of  foreign  writers  of  the 
highest  authority  on  sexology,  but  anyone 
attempting  to  publish,  either  in  the  pubUc 
prints  or  in  book  form  anything  touching 
upon  such  vital  subjects,  not  only  places 
himself  or  herself  in  danger  of  fines  at  the 
hands  of  the  courts,  but  of  all  other  forms 
of  legal  persecution,  including  a  term  of 
years  in  prison.  So  with  suppressing  the 
information  upon  one  side  and  ignoring 
the  matter  of  crass  ignorance  upon  the 


other,  of  such  matters,  the  result  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  courts  and  the  clergy  are 
deploring.  This  highly  important  sub- 
ject will  bear  a  very  considerable  en- 
largement, but  the  limitation  of  space  for- 
bids it  at  this  time. 

A  word  as  to  the  remedies  suggested. 
Naturally  these  come  from  the  courts  and 
are  not  far  to  seek.  When  people  do  not 
understand  things  in  this  world,  and  their 
training  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude 
their  abiUty  to  properly  handle  diflScult 
problems,  then  they  inmiediately  resort 
to  cruelty  and  violence  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  annoying  problem.  The  truth  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  present  case  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  law  courts  in  New  York 
city,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  her 
lawyers,  are  distinctly  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  whipping-post  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  evil.  For 
example.  Magistrate  Cornell,  of  the  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street  Court,  has  said: 
"Reestablish  the  whipping-post  and  give 
these  men  who  abandon  their  wives  and 
families  a  good  lashing  with  a  cat-o'-nine 
tails,  and  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints from  wives  who  are  left  without 
means  to  feed  themselves  and  their  ba- 
bies." 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a 
more  horrible  and  barbarous  suggestion 
than  this  outrageous  one.  Without  mak- 
ing any  pretensions  to  being  a  Christian, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  very  essence  of  the  principles 
maintained  by  the  Christian  church.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  from  what 
we  know  of  him,  whether  Christ  would 
have  recommended  any  such  procedure, 
and,  if  the  tale  be  true,  he  even  treated 
an  adulteress  with  more  compassion  and 
consideration.  Mr.  Cornell  evidently  be- 
lieves that  sixtv  thousand  American 
homes  can  be  lovingly  held  together  by 
man's  dread  of  the  cat-o'-nine  tails! 
What  a  picture!  And  the  whipping-post 
— ^what  a  moral  example  it  would  prove 
to  be  to  our  growing  American  youth!  I 
suppose  they  would  get  used  to  it,  just 
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as  they  get  accustomed  to  other  relics  of  Indeed,  we  are  so  nearly  Russianized  in 

savagery    in    our    vaunted    civilizatioD.  some  particulars,  we  may  as  well  accept 

The  Busuans  have  become  accustomed  a  similar  situation ;  but  if  we  do,  America 

to  th«r  Cossacks  and  the  knout,  as  well  too  will  some  day  meet  her  Japan, 

as  to  their  censors  suppressing  the  htera-  R.  Vi.  Shufeldt. 

ture  of  sdence;  and  why  not  Americans  ?  New  York  City. 


RAY  D.  HANDY:   ONE  OF  THE  YOUNGEST  OF  OUR 
NEWSPAPER  CARTOONISTS. 


RAY  D.  HANDY,  of  the  Newt-Tri- 
bune of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  our  American  news- 
paper cartoonists  whose  work  has  been 
widely  copied  owing  to  the  artist's  aptness 
and  felicity  in  humorously  epitomizing 
or  in  bitting  off  present-day  events  and 
orcumstaoces  prominent  in  the  public 
mind.  Mr.  Handy  is  only  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  in  the  summer  of  1877. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public-schools  of 
his  native  city  and  from  them  he  entered 
the  post-office  in  the  capacity  of  special- 
delivery  boy  and  clerk.  During  the  three 
years  he  remained  in  this  position,  he 
attended  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine 
Arts  of  an  evening.  Next  he  went  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  the 
Zanerian  Art  College,  and  still  later  he 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Art 
Students'  League  of  New  York,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
R.  C.  Bowman,  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune, gave  him  employment  for  four  years. 
But  in  1902  he  accepted  a  favorable  offer 
from  the  News-Tribune  of  Duluth,  where 
he  has  since  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  management. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Handy  has 
not  come  foce  to  face  n-ith  those  great  and 
solemn  facts  of  Ufe  that  touch  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  our  nature  and  aw^en 
one   to  the  deeper  significance   of  life. 


Nor  has  he  yet  personally  felt  the  effect  of 
evil  conditions  in  government  sufficiently 
to  arouse  him  to  a  recognition  of  the  high 
duty  which  devolves  on  all  members  of 
a  free  state — the  sacred  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  great  republic  on  all  her 
children — to  exercise  their  reason  in  all 
things,  to  weigh  ever- recurring  questions 
in  the  scales  of  Justice  and  to  follow  the 
highest  promptings  of  their  being  with 
a  loyalty  worthy  of  the  Fathers  who  gave 
the  worid  the  noblest  example  of  deraoc- 
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racy  known  to  history.  In  this  respect 
he  occupies  the  position  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  young  men ;  most  of  us, 
indeed,  while  we  remain  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  manhood,  especially  in  times  of 
peace  and  prosperity  and  hefore  the 
graver  problems  of  life  are  pressed  home 
and  wc  are  compelled  to  see  and  feel  the 
wrongs  that  Sourish  on  every  side,  look 
at  hfe  in  a  superficial  way  and  chiefly 
from  the  personal  point-of-view.  When, 
however,  the  young  man  who  is  at  heart 
an  idealist  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
great  crises  in  life,  or  he  becomes  alive  to 
the  evil  and  injustice  that  flourish  on  every 
hand,  he  awakens  or  comes  to  himself, 
just  as  Wendell  Phillips,  the  darling  of 
the  elite  of  Boston,  suddenly  awakened 
when  he  saw  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
being  dragged  through  the  sti«ets  of  Bos- 
ton by  a  well-dressed  mob  and  from  the 
hour  of  that  awakening  consecrated  his 
life  and  splendid  talent  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom',  just  as  Mayor  Weaver 
of  Philadelphia,  when  brought  face  to 


face  with  a  great  issue — when  forced  to 
make  a  Gnat  choice,  which  on  the  one 
hand  seemed  to  mean  his  political  ruin, 
but  which  on  the  other  hand  carried  with 
it  his  spiritual  death  and  the  continued 
moral  d^radation  of  his  city. — chose  so 
nobly  that  he  instantly  became  one  of  the 
great  aggressive,  moral  forees  of  the  na- 
tion. At  such  moments  the  divinity  that 
is  ]at«nt  in  all  of  us  asserts  itself;  "the 
idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  "  becomes  a 
man  worthy  of  citizenship  in  the  greatest 
of  nations.  Until  these  crucial  moments 
and  testing  seasons  come,  however,  the 
finest  natures,  especially  among  the 
young,  frequently  drift  along,  hving  the 
lovable  life  of  the  child — the  life  that  can 
never  come  again  after  the  graver  ex- 
periences of  life  have  impressed  the  soul. 
That  such  is  the  position  of  our  artist 
is  indicated  from  his  reply  to  an  inquiry 
asking  for  his  views  on  public  questions. 
"  I,"  he  said,  "  usually  mould  them  to  fit 
the  paper  I  am  working  for."  There 
speaks  the  young  man  who  desires  to 
succeed  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
employer — both  laudable  aims  if  they  do 
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not  require  the  individual  to  throw  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  wrong,  of  injus- 
tice, of  oppression  and  of  corruption,  or 
to  do  violence  to  his  convictions  of  right 
on  any  question. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Handy,  unless  we 
whoUy  mistake  the  real  man,  his  answer 
is  mnely  the  voicing  of  the  youthfuf  in- 
tellect not  yet  awakened  to  a  recognition 
of  the  august  duties  and  demands  of  life 
in  a  republic  in  a  great  crucial  period  hke 
our  own.  He  possesses  the  artistic  tem- 
penunent.  From  his  countenance  we 
should  say  without  hesitation  that  he  be- 
longs among  the  idealists  rather  than 
among  the  sordid  materialists  to  whom 
the  vision  never  comes,  to  whom  poetry 
makes  no  appeal,  and  to  whom  the  voice 
of  lofty  patriotism  or  the  clarion  tones  of 
duty  are  as  an  idle  wind  down  the  barren 
mountain -side.  Unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  genera]  awakening  now  io  progress 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  call 
to  the  service  of  justice  and  civic  right- 
eousness our  artist,  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  America's  young 
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men  who  have  hitherto  drifted  on  the 
smooth-flowing  currents;  for  we  are  en- 
tering another  of  those  great  crises  such 
as  called  to  the  service  of  the  republic  in 
an  earlier  day  Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Phillips,  Sumner  and 
Thomas  Nast, — one  of  those  crises  which 
compel  the  choice  between  moral  integ- 
rity and  allegiance  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  state  on  the  one  hand  and 
sordid  personal  desires  on  the  other — a 
crisis  such  as  Lowell  thus  admirably 
characterizes : 

"  TbcD  to  aide  with  Truth  is  uoUe  when  we  share 
Iter  wretched  crust. 
Ere  her  cause  tiriiig  fame  and  profit,  and  't  is 
proapetous  to  I>e  just." 

We  believe  he  belongs  to  the  noble  fra- 
ternity of  artists  whose  innate  nature  is 
instinct  with  moral  idealism — men  hke 
Thomas  Nast,  for  example,  who  when 
offered  a  half  a  million  dollars  if  he  would 
go  to  Europe,  perfect  his  art  education 
and  cease  his  campaign  against  the  Tweed 
Ring,  indignantly  spumed  the  bribe,  and 
like  another  of  our  great  artists,  one  who 
is  still  with  us  and  who  a  few  years  ago, 
after  having  met  with  financial  reverses 
until   his   bank   account   had    fallen   to 
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five  dollars,  was  offered  a  princely  salary 
by  one  of  the  metropolitan  journals  if  he 
would  devote  his  genius  to  drawing  car- 
toons for  the  paper.  He  replied  that  he 
would  draw  cartoons  favorable  to  the 
views  of  the  pubUsher  if  he  could  select 
his  subjects  and  present  them  as  he  de- 
sired, but  that  he  would  not  draw  car- 
toons that  he  felt  would  convey  false  and 
misleading  impressions  to  the  minds  of 
the  people,  or  that  would  represent  in 
pleasing  garb  things  that  he  believed  to 
be  inimical  to  the  natioDal  welfare  and 
the  cause  of  justice.  Though  he  knew 
not  where  he  would  get  his  neict  week's 
board,  this  man  refused  to  prostitute  his 
God-given  intellect  for  the  liberal  salary 
that  was  offered.  Both  these  men  are 
typical  of  scores  of  our  artists,  poets, 
novehsts  and  journalists  who  are  already 
awakened  and  are  moving  forward  in  the 
interests  of  liberty,  justice  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  democracy. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  slave-power  had 
completely  dominated  our  government, 
and  to  many  it  seemed  impregnsbly  in- 


trenched, yet  throughout  the  entire  North 
a  tremendous  awakening  was  in  progress 
which  called  to  its  standard  the  highest, 
finest  and  truest  natures  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  espedally  among  those  who 
swayed  the  popular  mind  and  moulded 
public  opinion.  To-day  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition not  unlike  that  of  a  half  a  centuiy 
ago,  only  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  privi- 
leged classes  come  from  different  sources. 
For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  public- 
service  companies,  great  corporations 
and  trusts  and  other  privileged  interests 
have  been  gradually  gaining  more  and 
more  power  in  government  precisely  as 
the  slave  ohgarchy  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury prior  to  1860  steadily  advanced  in 
political  power;  and  with  this  increase 
in  power  abuses  that  have  been  rendered 
possible  through  the  indifference,  intel- 
lectual stagnation  and  recreancy  to  the 
high  demands  of  democracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people  have  grown  with  amazing 
rapidity. 

Since  the  money-controlled  machines 
have  become  dominant  factors  in  munic- 
ipal, state  and  national  life,  the  pubhc- 
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service  companies  and  privileged  inter- 
ests have  been  able  to  reap  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  extortion  and  in- 
direction, while  corruption — that  moral 
leprosy  that  undermines  individual  char- 
acter and  destroys  national  life — ^has 
rapidly  spread  throughout  all  the  rami- 
fications of  political  and  business  life. 

So  oppressive  have  grown  the  extor- 
tions of  ihe  new  feudalism  of  capital,  and 
so  flagrant  the  corruption  that  has  marked 
the  ascendency  of  machine  government 
over  the  old-time  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people," 
that  the  millions  of  America  are  being 
compelled  to  think  and  think  most  seri- 
ously. Into  the  consciousness  of  almost 
all  the  bread-winners  the  grim  facts  are 
in  one  way  or  another  being  slowly  pressed 
home.  Even  our  young  artist  has  re- 
cently received  one  of  these  personal 
object-lessons,  for,  after  giving  his  reply 
to  our  question  which  we  have  quoted 
^>OTe,  as  to  his  views  on  public  questions, 
he  added:  "I  have  received  a  notice  in 
this  monuDg's  mail  from  the  New  York 
Lite  losunuice  Company  that  the  pre- 
roium  en  n^  policy  will  be  due  in  a  few 
days.     I  have  some  ideas  along  that  line 
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I  can  tell  you,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
would  want  to  print  them."  Now,  to 
Mr.  Handy  the  frightful  revelation  of 
moral  turpitude  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  great  New  York  li(e  insur- 
ance companies  who  have  so  long  de- 
nounced reformers  as  demagogues  and 
who  have  posed  as  "  the  safe,  the  sane  and 
the  ultra -respectable  "  guardians  of  moral 
integrity  and  national  honor,  has  come 
home  with  the  force  of  something  that 
has  a  very  direct  and  personal  interest  to 
him  It  IS  safe  to  say  he  has  thought  on 
this  question  as  he  has  never  thought  be 
fore,  and  having  be^n  to  think  he  will 
see  that  insurance  corruption  has  been 
made  possible  by  pohtical  corruphon  and 
that  in  a  self  govermng  state  eveiy  citizen 
IS  morallj  accountable  for  his  dut}  to  the 
public  weal.  He  will  see  that  indifference 
on  the  part  of  a  citizen,  and  above  all  on 
the  part  of  one  who  has  it  in  bis  power  to 
mould  public  sentiment,  is  a  moral  wrong, 
and  he  will  more  and  more  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  nation  calls  for  men  of 
conviction;  that  in  a  battle  between  re- 
action and  freedom,  between  civic  right- 
eousness and  corruption,  between  privi- 
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leged  interests  and  the  interests  of  all 
every  true  man  must  make  a  brave  stand 
for  the  cause  of  the  nation  and  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and 
when  these  truths  come  clearly  home  to 
him,  he  will,  we  confidently  believe,  be 
found  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  those 
who  are  fighting  Humanity's  battle,  for 
the  artist  Uke  the  poet  is  naturally  an 
ideaUst,  a  man  of  imagination,  of  fine 
feelings  and  possessed  of  an  innate  love 
of  justice. 

In  all  Mr.  Handy's  cartoons  a  little 
bear  is  seen  somewhere  in  the  picture. 
This  might  almost  be  said  to  be  his  trade- 
mark. In  this  issue  we  give  a  fine  por- 
trait of  the  artist  and  his  little  bear,  which 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 


artistic  photographs  that  has  come  to 
our  office  in  many  months.  We  also  re- 
produce some  of  Mr.  Handy's  best  pic- 
tures drawn  during  the  recent  unpleas- 
antness between  Russia  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  best  examples  of  his 
political  and  general  caricatures.  His 
work  is  not  so  finished  as  some  of  our 
older  artists',  but  the  sketches  show  the 
presence  of  the  quick  intellect  and  the 
keen  imagination  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance for  the  successful  artist.  Ap- 
plication and  practice  will  improve  the 
technique,  and  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Handy's 
work  should  rank  with  the  most  finished 
drawings  of  his  older  fellow-craftsmen. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston^  Mass, 


WILSON   L.  GILL:    THE  APOSTLE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

IN   EDUCATION. 

By  B.  O.  Floweb. 


"  With  a  mature  j^eneration  there  is  never  much 
to  be  done,  neither  m  things  material  nor  spiritual, 
neither  in  matters  of  taste  nor  of  character.  Be  ye 
wise  and  begin  in  the  schools.** — Ooethe. 

FROM  time  to  time  as  civiUzation  toil- 
somely advances  along  the  high- 
way of  wisdom  there  arise  certain  pro- 
phets of  progress  who  formulate  into  a 
practical  and  intelligible  message  great 
truths  that  become  the  real  marching 
orders  for  civilization  in  certain  fields  of 
activity.  Take,  for  example,  the  educa- 
tional world.  Who  can  measure  the  far- 
reaching  influence  for  good  exerted  by 
Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  and  his  illus- 
trious pupil,  Friedrich  Frobel,  those 
apostles  of  the  new  education  who  insisted 
on  a  natural  system  of  instruction — one 
training  the  sense  of  observation  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  child- 
dren  in  such  a  way  as  to  pleasantly  en- 
gage the  imagination  while  the  intellect 
was  being  drilled,  developed  and  enriched 
with  knowledge,  so  that  the  child  in  the 


school  should  grow  unconsciously  moral- 
ly, mentally  and  physically,  precisely  as 
his  life  naturally  unfolds  in  beauty  in  a 
well-ordered,  love-illuminated  home  of 
culture  ? 

These  great  educational  levolutiomsts 
whose  sane  and  practical  theories  have 
not  only  influenced  the  educational  meth- 
ods of  all  civilized  lands,  but  whose  views 
were  so  fundamentally  sound  that  we 
find  the  measure  of  true  educational  ad- 
vance the  world  over  is  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  their  theories  have 
become  a  living,  animating  influence  in 
educational  niatters,  were  ignored  and 
scorned  by  the  slothful,  superficial  and 
reactionary  educators  of  their  day.  Yet 
because  their  message  impearled  a  vital, 
fimdamental  truth  for  which  an  expand- 
ing and  developing  civilization  was  wait- 
ing, it  took  root  and  spread  through  all 
lands  where  liberty  fosters  human  un- 
f oldment.    Pestalozzi  lighted  a  torch  and 
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held  it  aloft  in  the  mountains  of  freedom's 
European  cradle.  The  Ught-inspired 
Frobel,  stimulating  him  to  go  farther 
even  than  his  master,  while  both  these 
original  thinkers  awakened  the  spirit  of 
free  inquin'  and  fostered  original  think- 
ing and  research  which  is  the  hope  of 
ci^iUzation. 

Among  those  who  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Frobel  was  Louisa  Franken- 
burgh.  This  remarkable  woman,  after 
serving  several  years  as  an  assistant  to 
the  great  German  father  of  the  kinder- 
garten, removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  she  founded  the  first  kindergarten 
established  in  the  New  World.  Among 
her  pupils  was  little  Wilson,  the  son  of 
John  L.  Gill.  The  child  came  under 
the  remarkable  influence  of  the  German 
preceptress  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
charm  of  the  earlv  school-days  and  the 
spirit  she  imparted  became  a  Ufelong  and 
precious  heritage.  Later,  when  his  com- 
mon-school education  was  over,  he  went 
to  college,  graduating  from  Yale  in  1874. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum 
Mr.  Gill  took  an  extensive  course  in  social 
and  [X)Utical  economy  under  President 
Woolsey,  General  Francis  Walker  and 
Professor  WiUiam  G.  Sumner.  After 
finishing  his  education  he  engaged  in 
some  large  business  enterprises  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful;  but  all  the 
time  his  mind  brooded  over  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  which,  as  a  far- 
seeing  patriot  gifted  with  a  statesman's 
vision,  he  discerned  to  be  the  supreme 
problem  that  confronted  the  world's 
latest  and  most  important  advance  step 
in  government — democracy.  All  the 
time  a  voice  seemed  to  be  calling  him  to 
the  highest  service  in  which  a  citizen  of 
a  free  state  can  engage, — that  of  exalting 
and  rendering  efficient  in  the  highest 
degree  the  noblest  functions  of  a  free 
state,  to  the  end  that  individual  develop- 
ment, prosperity  and  happiness  may 
render  permanent  and  ever  sympathetic 
to  progress  free  institutions.  The  lessons 
that  were  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
child   by  the  old   co-laborer  of   FriSbel 


had  left  their  impress,  and  it  was  as 
though  the  spirit  of  the  great  master 
haunted  the  gifted  young  scholar,  urging 
him  to  take  up  the  work  of  enlightened 
education  and  carr\'  it  fon^ard. 

The  aim  and  desire  uppermost  in  the 
brain  of  Frobel  had  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent defeated  by  the  utihtarian  spirit  of 
our  age  which  seized  u[X)n  |>art  of  his 
thought  and  so  developed  it  as  to  make  it 
overshadow  the  master's  plan  to  make 
educational  development  embrace  the 
stimulation  and  education  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  training  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  young,  while  at  the  same  time 
so  unobtrusively  but  effectively  empha- 
sizing moral  ideals  as  to  build  up  high, 
fine  characters,  making  the  school  act  in 
this  way  as  a  powerful  supplement  to  a 
home  of  culture  and  refinement  and  mak- 
ing it  supply  in  a  large  degree  the  defici- 
ency of  such  home  influences  where  they 
were  wanting  in  a  child's  Ufe. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  influence  of 
Frobel  and  his  ideals  that  alone  influ- 
enced Mr.  Gill.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  even  a  major  factor. 
He  was  a  true  American,  instinct  with 
the  moral  idealism  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,  and  a  natural  educator.  He 
therefore  could  not  fail  to  see  the  defects 
of  all  past  educational  methods  in  prop- 
erly developing  the  character  of  the  young 
and  the  striking  failure  of  education  in 
the  United  States  to  impress  the  child 
with  the  civic  duty  devolving  on  all  per- 
sons who  have  the  right  of  franchise. 
He  knew  how  insistent  the  greatest  of  the 
fathers  had  been  on  the  importance  of 
education;  how  Jefferson  held  that  popu- 
lar education  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  republican  government; 
how  he  had  labored  to  perfect  a  magnifi- 
cent system  of  free  schools,  from  the  low- 
est grade  to  the  university  for  the  young 
of  Virginia.  But  he  also  saw  that  while 
our  pubUc-school  system  was  so  magnifi- 
cent in  many  respects  as  to  entitle  it  to 
be  regarded  as  a  chief  glory  in  the  crown 
of  our  national  life,  it  had  failed  to  develop 
the  civic  spirit  or  to  make  the  young  the 
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self-governing,  independent  and  initiating 
forces  they  should  be  in  public  life.  They 
were  intellectually  trained;  their  minds 
were  drilled ;  they  were  alert,  shrewd  and 
progressive  in  many  ways.  He  saw  what 
European  investigators  have  lately  noted, 
that  America's  preeminence  in  manu- 
facturing lines  and  commercial  affairs 
was  largely  if  not  chiefly  due  to  our  mag- 
nificent system  of  free  public  education 
that  places  knowledge  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  richest. 

But  in  the  presence  of  this  fine  showing 
he  was  confronted  with  the  anomalous 
and  at  first  inexplicable  fact  that  the 
children  of  our  pubUc  and  private  schools, 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  went 
forth  from  the  educational  centers  to 
life's  vocations,  either  so  indifferent  to 
politics  that  they  failed  to  exercise  the 
right  of  citizenship,  or  they  immediately 
and  usually  without  a  protest  came  under 
the  domination  of  pohtical  bosses  devoid 
of  high  idealism  and  ready  to  prostitute 
their  party  and  betray  the  people  in  the 
service  of  corporations  and  privileged  in- 
terests in  return  for  large  campaign  con- 
tributions for  the  pohtical  machines  over 
which  they  presided.  Many  of  the  bosses 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  social  circles  of  the  young  voters  who 
unquestioningly  followed  their  lead. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  low  and  brutal 
natures;  some  were  wholly  wanting  in 
principles  of  honesty;  all,  or  almost  all, 
were  such  vicious  opportunists  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  Batkm  for  partisan  success. 

Now  for  a  time  the  phenomenon  puz- 
zled the  young  student.  Here  were  the 
direct  descendants  of  Revolutionary  he- 
roes who  had  freely  given  their  lives  to 
emancipate  the  people  and  establish  a 
genuine  democracy,  who  were  blindly 
supporting  and  serving  unscrupulous, 
arrogant,  despotic,  un-American  and  re- 
actionary bosses  who  betrayed  the  peo- 
ple, corrupted  the  pubUc  servants  and 
defeated  the  ends  of  repubhcan  govern- 
ment while  permeating  pohtical  Ufe  with 
graft.    How  was  it  that  educated  young 


men  of  good  families,  who  should  have 
led  the  political  forces  in  the  community, 
were  either  supremely  indifferent  or  were 
the  active  allies  of  pohtical  bosses  who 
defeated  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
the  ends  of  good  government  ? 

This  query  led  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
school  system,  and  then  the  young  patriot 
discovered  the  key  that  explained  the 
problem.  Our  school  system  was  the 
reverse  of  democratic.  It  was  an  ideal 
educational  system  for  a  monarchal, 
aristocratic  or  other  form  of  class-gov- 
ernment, but  it  was  inimical  to  democracy 
because  it  habituated  the  child  to  un- 
questioningly obey  enthroned  authority 
and  do  as  he  was  bidden,  because  the 
teacher's  word  or  rule  was  law,  instead 
of  making  him  an  independent,  self-gov- 
erning individual  who  obeyed  the  law 
and  rule  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  a 
voice  and  where  the  honor  and  the  glory 
of  the  school  depended  on  the  degree  of 
civic  spirit  and  the  high  ideals  of  himself 
and  his  companions.  Not  only  did  the 
whole  educational  system  fail  to  teach 
the  scholars  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  duty  devolving  on  the  free 
citizen  to  exercise  his  sovereign  rights  for 
the  honor,  integrity,  advancement  and 
glory  of  the  nation,  to  the  end  that  free- 
dom, justice  and  happiness  might  prevail, 
but  it  failed  to  day  by  day  impress  the 
principles  of  democracy  by  having  the 
children  exercise  self-government  and 
thus  habituate  them  to  the  rights  or  func- 
tions of  citizenship  during  the  plastic 
period  of  youth  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  become  a  part  of  Ufe's  recog- 
nized duties — one  of  the  most  sacred 
privileges  and  something  never  to  be  ig- 
nored or  trifled  with. 

When  this  fact  dawned  upon  the  brain 
of  Mr.  Gill  he  saw  at  once  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  political  lethargy  and 
subserviency  of  the  people,  and  he  then 
understood  how  the  old  New  England 
town-meeting,  where  the  voters  attended, 
discussed  and  legislated  directly,  became 
the  great  stronghold  of  freedom,  the 
cradle  of  democracy  and  the  nursery  of 
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the  most  virile  and  practical  republican- 
ism the  world  had  known.  To  make  self- 
governing  citizens  or  a  nation  of  sov- 
ereigns one  thing  was  needful.  The  young 
must  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  citizen- 
ship, habituated  to  exercise  their  sover- 
eign power,  drilled  to  be  self-governing 
and  morally  responsible  citizens,  and 
thus  brought  into  that  intimate,  sym- 
pathetic, personal  relationship  to  govern- 
ment in  which  its  ties  become  as  sacred, 
holy  and  hfelong  as  those  of  the  family. 

The  more  he  considered  the  meaning 
of  this  new  truth,  the  more  the  import  of 
the  democratic  concept  of  education  was 
borne  home  to  his  reason.  He  knew 
what  all  thinking  men  and  women  know, 
that  nothing  so  tends  to  develop  character 
as  the  imposition  of  a  trust  entailing  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  quicken  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities than  to  be  compelled  to  meet, 
think  about  and  help  solve  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  conduct,  of  just 
relationship  and  order;  and  all  these 
things  are  fundamental  to  and  present  in 
any  system  of  self-government. 

It  would  be  argued  at  once  that  children 
were  not  fit  for  self-government,  that  they 
could  not  be  entrusted  with  it,  that  an- 
archy and  disorder  would  rule  were  it 
attempted  to  lodge  the  conduct  or  gov- 
ernment of  the  school  with  them.  But 
had  not  similar  objections  been  urged 
against  the  kindergarten  ?  Had  not  con- 
ventional educators  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
teaching  little  tots,  too  small  for  the  pri- 
mary school,  to  make  things  ?  Had  they 
not  scouted  the  possibiUty  of  children  of 
such  tender  age  bieing  guided  by  the  teach- 
ers and  so  entertained  as  to  look  forward 
to  school  as  older  children  under  the  old 
order  looked  forward  to  recess?  And 
had  not  confusion  overtaken  the  rash 
critics?  Had  not  the  kindergarten 
more  than  vindicated  the  claims  of  its 
friends  ? 

Moreover,  in  the  plan  that  began  to 
formulate  itself  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Gill, 
of  making  school  cities,  he  saw  that  the 
relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  could 


be  made  analogous  to  that  of  the  state  to 
the  city;  that  the  teacher,  though  not 
desiring  to  interfere  and  only  acting  as  an 
adviser,  unless  the  children  failed  in  self- 
government,  still  reserved  the  right  and 
power  to  step  in  when  absolutely  necessary. 
By  this  plan  the  needed  safeguards  were 
present  which  would  render  the  experi- 
ment easy  without  any  danger  of  demor- 
alizing the  old  system  if  the  new  idea 
proved  impractical.  With  these  facts 
in  mind  he  prepared  to  introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  city  government  into  the  school, 
and  it  happened  that  an  opportunity 
oflFered  at  this  time  for  a  practical  test  of 
his  theory,  the  circumstances  relating  to 
which  were  as  follows : 

"  The  discipline  had  reached  so  low  an 
ebb  in  a  large  primary  and  grammar- 
school  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  a  poUceman  was  permanently 
detailed  to  keep  order  in  the  school-yard. 
Mr.  Bernard  Cronson,  a  teacher  with  a 
reputation  of  being  a  specially  good  dis- 
ciplinarian and  president  of  a  chapter  of 
the  Patriotic  League,  was  transferred 
from  a  down-town  school  to  improve  the 
conditions  in  this  one.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  he  was  in  despair  and  described 
the  situation  to  Mr.  Gill,  who  suggested 
that  the  pupils  be  organized  into  a  self- 
governing  body  with  a  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judge  of  their  own  election. 
This  was  done,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
delighted  with  the  responsibiUty,  and 
under  guidance  of  the  new  teacher  quickly 
estabUshed  excellent  order." 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Mr.  Gill 
gave  up  his  business  engagements  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  perfecting  the 
School-City  idea,  with  a  consecration 
and  devotion  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  exhibited  by  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel. 
With  the  aid  of  several  leading  educators, 
municipal  chiefs  and  others  interested  in 
real  progress,  a  simple  yet  comprehensive 
school-charter  was  perfected  embracing 
the  principles  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, with  proportional  representation 
optional   with   each   school.    So   armed 
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with  this  School-City  charter,  which  rep- 
resented the  ripest  thought  of  leading 
men  in  civic  and  educational  life,  the 
young  apostle  of  democratic  education 
laid  his  plan  before  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  and  later  before  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Both  these  bodies  received 
the  theory  favorably,  and  some  of  the 
public-school  principals  entered  so  heart- 
ily into  the  plan  that  Mr.  Gill  was  en- 
abled to  organize  over  thirty  of  these 
School  Cities  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Franklin  Institute  awarded  to  Mr.  Gill 
its  highest  distinction,  the  Elliot  Crosson 
gold  medal  and  diploma. 

President  Roosevelt  observed  the  emi- 
nent degree  of  success  that  marked  the 
initial  experiment  in  New  York  city,  and 
who  had  later  followed  with  interest  the 
success  of  Mr.  Gill,  who  at  the  request  of 
Military-Governor  Wood  had  introduced 
his  plan  into  the  newly-organized  public- 
school  system  in  Cuba,  thus  endorsed 
the  system: 

"  I  hear  with  satisfaction  that  an  earn- 
est movement  is  well  advanced  in  Phila- 
delphia to  establish  in  the  schools  of  that 
city  the  teaching  of  civics  by  the  admir- 
able plan  originated  by  Wilson  L.  Gill 
in  the  School  City  as  a  form  of  student 
government.  I  know  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gill,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Cuba, 
where  Mr.  Gill  inaugurated  this  form  of 
instruction  upon  the  invitation  of  General 
Wood.  Nothing  could  offer  higher  prom- 
ise for  the  future  of  our  country  than  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  best  ideals  of 
citizenship,  its  privileges  and  duties 
among  the  students  of  our  common 
schools.  I  wish  for  your  efforts  in  this 
direction  the  utmost  success." 

The  School  Cities  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  experiments.  They  have 
been   successfully   operated   in   numbers 


of  cities  in  many  of  our  states,  and  in  all 
instances  where  the  teachers  have  intel- 
ligently grasped  the  theory  and  have 
given  it  their  hearty  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port their  efforts  have  proved  magnifi- 
cently successful,  and  this  is  true  of  all 
grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  liigh  and 
normal  school.  The  immense  value  of 
the  system  has  been  thus  admirably 
summed  up : 

"  Direct  participation  in  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  administrative  functions  of 
these  miniature  republics  awakens  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  children,  and 
gives  them  a  vital,  practical  knowledge 
of  government  and  human  nature. 

"Civic  training  in  early  years  forms 
habits  of  good  citizenship  that  are  in- 
valuable in  after  life  both  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  society.  Purity  and  efficiency 
in  political  life  and  high  character  in 
every  relation  of  life  are  fostered  and  de- 
veloped by  the  School  City. 

"  The  School  City  is  to  the  child  what 
the  town-meeting  has  been  to  New  Eng- 
land— a  developer  of  thought  and  con- 
science and  civic  spirit." 

It  is  the  latest  and  greatest  step  in  ed- 
ucational advance,  the  perfect  flower  of 
democracy  in  methods  as  applied  to  the 
expanding  mind  of  childhood.  Nothing 
that  has  been  attempted  in  recent  years 
promises  so  much  for  pure  democracy — 
promises  to  so  successfully  meet  and  over- 
come civic  indifference  and  subserviencv 
to  bossism,  or  is  so  well  calculated  to  de- 
velop a  fine,  self-discipHned  character  as 
the  School  City.  It  is  the  education  of 
democracy,  the  education  of  the  future, 
and  as  its  originator  and  the  one  who  has 
successfully  introduced  it  Mr.  Gill  will 
occupy  a  high  place  among  the  great 
apostles  of  moral  and  intellectual  advance. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass, 


EARNEST  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

LITERATURE,  ART,  THE   DRAMA  AND 

HUMANITARIAN  ADVANCE. 


Mrs.  Fiske  on  The  Ethics  of  The  Drama. 

ON  THE  afternoon  of  December  12th, 
Mrs.  Fiske  delivered  before  the  Har- 
vard Ethical  Society  an  address  on  "The  Eth- 
ics of  the  Drama,"  marked  by  breadth  of 
thought  and  fine  discrimination.  The  first 
portion  of  the  discourse  was  devoted  to  art  in 
its  broader  signification  and  some  of  its  uses 
apart  from  yielding  pure  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion to  man's  esthetic  sensibilities. 


"Ruskin  proves,"  said  the  actress,  "what 
any  philosophy  must  admit,  that  life  without 
art  is  brutal.  Art  has  a  function  beyond  that 
of  affording  pleasure  for  the  moment.  It 
should  be  an  inspiration ;  and  it  should  be  po- 
tent— indirectly,  of  course,  and  by  degrees — 
in  mitigation  of  the  terrors  whose  contempla- 
tion may  induce  a  question  as  to  its  utility. 
True  art  in  any  form  inspires  esthetic  feeling, 
and  the  psychologist  will  tell  you  that  esthetic 
feeling,  like  any  other  feeling,  may  be  a  spring 
to  action." 

Moreover,  art  at  times  becomes  a  powerful 
weapon  in  arousing  a  public  realization  of 
colossal  crimes  that  have  come  to  us  as  a  part 
of  our  heritage  from  a  more  brutal  past,  or 
which  have  grown  up  silently  and  subtly  in 
civilization's  midst  without  society  realizing 
their  enormities  until  the  great  artist,  the  man 
of  transcendent  imagination,  uncovers  the 
evil  and  so  vividly  reveals  it  that  after  the  first 
feeling  of  horror  men  begin  to  systematically 
work  for  the  abatement  of  the  wrong. 

"Verestchagin,  the  great  Russian  painter, 
whose  work  was  so  largely  devoted  to  pictur- 
ing war's  inhumanity  and  terrors,  and  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  midst  of  a  carnage  that  his  brush 
would  have  revealed  to  assist  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  humanity,  did  not  live  in  vain.  Tol- 
stoi, the  great  man  and  great  artist,  devoted 
his  pen  and  life  to  a  like  end.  The  pen  of  Zola, 
like  that  of  other  artists  whose  purpose  it  has 
been  to  pictuie  miseries  that  Uiey  might  be 
cured,  has  wrought  and  is  still  working  reform 
in  life<  The  great  dramatists  of  the  modem 
school  have  aims  higher  than  for  the  moment's 
amusement.    They  are  striking  at  the  root  of 


evils  that  mankind,  if  it  progresses,  must  see 
decay." 

From  the  consideration  of  art  in  its  broader 
significance  and  its  higher  influence  on  human 
life,  Mrs.  Fiske  passed  to  the  notice  of  the 
theater  in  its  relation  to  the  ethical  advance 
of  man.  She  showed  how  powerful  and  deep- 
rooted  was  the  dramatic  instinct  in  the  human 
breast  and  how  great  had  been  the  influence, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  theater  throughout 
the  past. 

"An  institution,"  she  urged,  "that  has 
grown  from  human  impulse  must  be  related 
closely  to  every  ethical  idea.  We  know  that 
for  almost  three  thousand  years  the  play  in  one 
form  or  another  has  been  a  factor  in  educating 
and  delighting  the  world.  Ever  since  man 
has  been  able  to  give  voice  to  his  impulses  in 
song  or  to  limn  on  flat  surfaces  his  ideas  or  to 
make  images  of  his  conceptions — ever  since 
melody,  drawing,  or  painting,  sculpture  and 
living  language  have  been  known — drama,  em- 
bodying them  all,  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  world.  What  could  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  theater  if  it  never  had  existed  ?  " 

While  deploring  the  presence  of  plays  "that 
shame  the  stage"  and  the  "crazy  dramatic 
miscellany"  that  flourishes  under  the  present 
dominance  of  commercialism  in  the  theatrical 
world,  Mrs.  Fiske  insisted  that: 

"One  great  play,  like  the  leaven  of  Holy 
Writ,  may  serve  to  save  the  theater  for  any 
season  that  may  appear  to  be  given  over  to  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  And  thus  the 
theater  survives,  because  always  it  may  be 
found  to  project  something  on  the  side  of 
ethics." 

The  actress  held  that  any  dramatic  art,  to 
be  good,  must  be  sincere,  true  and  genuine. 
Plays  that  made  false  appeals  to  the  audience, 
that  were  artificial  and  not  true  to  life  or  to  an 
idealism  in  alignment  with  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  life,  were  in  her  judgment  essen- 
tially immoral.  In  referring  to  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  plays  of  the  elder  day  and 
the  best  work  of  the  leading  modem  play- 
wrights, the  lecturer  said: 
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mann  and  llauplmann.  Her  view,  therefore, 
on  the  intensely  modem  »ichool  of  veritists  are 
of  special  interest.  "We  have,"  she  holds, 
"improved  in  the  acting  of  plays  that  reveal 
modem  life.  We  are  bepnnind;  to  l>e  true, 
imd  in  being  true  we  are  beginning  to  find  a 
world  of  l>eauty  hidden  heretofore,  a  glorious 
new  world  opened  to  us  by  the  new  dramas 
of  Ibsen  and  his  followers  and  disciples." 
Sh«  holds,  with  Maeterlinck,  that  the  old 
drama  was  exaggerated,  artificial  and  untrue, 
and  that  the  new  drama,  in  which  there  are 
seldom  crie.s  heard  and  where  blood  and  tears 
are  rarely  shed— the  drama  which  reveals  the 
crucial  struggles  of  life  "in  a  small  room 
around  a  table  close  to  the  fire,"  is  the  true 
drama,  becaii.se  it  reveals  where  the  "joys  and 
lankind  are  decided." 


URS.  UINNIB  MADDERN  FISKE 

"As  to  the  niasterpieces,  we,  of  course,  must 
eliminate  Shakespeare's  from  any  comparative 
analysis;  and  outside  of  Shakespeare  the  good 
old  plays  and  the  good  new  plays  are  so  differ- 
ent in  almost  all  things  that  we  necessarily 
would  have  to  enter  upon  a  long  series  of  dis- 
sertations to  differentiate  them  clearly.  Re- 
spectively, [>erhaps,  they  represent  the  roman- 
ticism, the  sentimentality  and  the  artificiality, 
withal,  of  the  older  time,  as  against  the  practi- 
cality, the  greater  seriousness  in  all  literary 
treatment  of  the  better  class  with  reference  to 
the  ethics  of  life  and  the  liberalism  of  thought 
of  to-day.  One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  how- 
ever, that  artificial  and  elementary  as  the  lower 
forms  of  the  plays  of  the  older  time  were,  they 
were  greatly  superior  to  the  lower  forms  of 
plays  of  lo-day,  if  titles  and  billboards  may  be 
taken  as  an  index.  Good  acting  of  to-day  is 
so  different  from  the  good  ac'ting  of  the  days 
that  are  gone  that  a  comparison  of  the  acting 
of  then  and  now  is  as  difficult  as  a  comparison 
of  the  plays." 

Mrs.  Fiske  is  recognized  as  without  a  peer 
on  the  American  stage  in  the  intellectual  grasp 
and  interpretation  of  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  Suder- 


"Have  not  many  of  our  fiercest  inward 
battles  been  fought  quietly  in  our  solitary  room 
at  night  ?  Have  not  the  most  dramatic  mo- 
ments of  our  lives  been  lived  out  in  silence  and 
secrecy  F  Tliere  may  have  been  no  cries,  no 
outburst,  no  noise,  but  the  great  moments  have 
been  lived  just  tlie  same. 

"We  know  that  the  great  Norwegian  has 
revolutionized  the  dramatic  literature  of  every 
country.  I  do  not  know  wliether  you  are 
familiar  with  Maeterlinck's  opinion  of  Ibsen. 
Very  likely  you  are.  Maeterlinck  says:  'The 
highest  point  of  human  consciousness  is  reach- 
ed by  the  dramas  of  Bjbmsen,  Hauptmann, 
and,  above  all,  of  Ibsen.  Here  we  touch  the 
limit  of  the  resources  of  modem  dramaturgy.' " 

Again,  in  comparing  the  artificial,  exag- 
gerated and  supeiiBcial  dramas  with  the  great 
veritists'  works,  Mrs.  Fiske  has  tliis  to  say; 

"It  is  curiously  interesting  to  study  the  dif- 
ferences between  two  such  modem  authors 
as  Ibsen  and  Victorien  Sardou — Sardou,  the 
high  priest  of  tricks,  theatricalism  and  arti- 
ficiality. In  a  Sardou  play,  climaxes  chiefiy 
composed  of  sound  and  fury,  meaning  little 
or  nothing  of  moment,  are  led  up  lo  with  purely 
mechanical  skill.  The  theatrical  objective 
is  the.  sole  object — and  the  sole  value — of  a 
Sardou  drama.  The  Sardou  drama  makes 
no  demand  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  actor, 
beyond  the  purely  superficial  excitement  of 
the  moment.  It  induces  no  thought  or  re- 
flection whatever  in  the  spectator — imless  the 
spectator,  after  witnessing  it ,  becomes  ashamed 
that  he  has  been  so  played  upon  without  rea* 
son.    There  is  no  mental  stimulus  whatever 
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for  the  actor  in  studying  the  parts  of  dramas 
like  those  of  Sardou.  How  different  with  the 
dramas  of  Ibsen  and  the  best  of  his  disciples! 
To  the  student,  the  best  of  Ibsen  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface  as  all  they  are.  To 
properly  conceive  and  perform  one  of  the  parts 
of  Ibsen,  the  actor  must  study  the  part  from 
the  childhood  of  the  character  up  to  the  time 
when  it  is  revealed  upon  the  stage.  One  need 
merely  learn  the  lines  of  the  objective  play- 
wright and,  with  some  talent  an<i  tempera- 
ment and  a  fair  measure  of  technique,  succeed, 
but  the  actor  who  thinks  he  can  master  an 
Ibsen  r6le  in  this  manner  soon  discovers  his 
error.  In  nearly  all  the  Ibsen  plays  you  will 
observe  that  the  drama  reveals  merely  the 
final  catastrophe.  For  example,  take  the 
plays,  'Rosmersholm'  or  'John  Gabriel  Bork- 
mann'  or  'Hedda  Gabbler.'  In  these  plays 
we  see  the  final  moments  in  the  lives  of  the 
principal  characters.  The  whole  mighty 
drama  of  'Rosmersholm'  has  been  enacted 
before  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act  of  the 
play.  The  actors  must  of  necessity  have 
studied  all  that  has,  in  the  past  life  of  these 
characters,  led  up  to  the  final  scene.  In  this 
way,  the  new  psychological  drama  has  been  a 
wonderful  stimulus.  Ibsen  and  his  worthy 
dramatic  foUowers  have  made  thinkers  and 
students  of  those  actors  who,  in  the  merely 
objective  days,  had  little  eserdse  of  the  brain. 
T^  old'fashioned  '  emotional '  or  '  society ' 
play  seems,  indeed,  a  veiy  weak  combination 
of  milk  and  water  to  the  actor  who  has  once 
seriously  begun  the  study  of  the  Ibsen  drama." 

The  address  was  worthy  of  our  most  finished 
and  in  many  respects  greatest  actress — a 
woman  whose  serious,  earnest  and  faithful 
work  is  doing  much  to  redeem  the  stage  from 
becoming  little  better  than  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  in  so  far  as  stimulating  fine,  true  or  se- 
rious thought  is  concerned;  for  since  the  the- 
atrical trust  was  formed  the  degradation  of 
the  stage  has  been  more  and  more  glaringly 
apparent.  Men  who  are  practically  the  mas- 
ters of  the  dramatic  field  have  placed  the  box- 
office  above  all  other  considerations.  There- 
fore the  high  concern  for  art,  education  and 
moral  upliftment  has  had  little  or  no  influence 
on  their  sordid  natures,  and  the  result  is  pain- 
fuUy  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  Against  this 
de^sdation  of  the  stage  no  one  in  the  New 
World  has  fou^t  ao  bravely,  fearlessly  and 
persistently  as  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  for  this  brave 
action  no  leas  than  for  her  own  fine  work  she 
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desen'es  the  high  place  she  holds  in  the  regard 
of  discriminating  friends  of  true  dramatic  art. 


In  the  January'  Arena  we  published  an 
extended  notice  of  the  important  humanita- 
rian work  inaugurated  and  being  carried  for- 
ward by  tlie  English  heroine.  Miss  Emily  Hob- 
house.  Through  the  kindness  of  Countess 
Evelyn  AsivcUi,  of  No,  8  Grand  Pre,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  we  are  enabled  this  month  to 
give  our  readers  a  picture  made  from  the 
latest  photograph  of  this  true  exponent  of  the 
Golden  Rule  and  leader  of  the  civilization  that 
civilizes.  In  a  personal  letter  accompanying 
the  photograph.  Countess  Asivelli,  in  speak- 
ing of  Miss  Hobhouse,  says: 

"  When  looking  at  her  peaceful,  determined, 
beautiful  face,  often  have  I  thought  of  Byron's 

'"Around  her  shone 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  graoe ; 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face; 
The  heart  whose  softness  hannonized  the  whole. 
And  oht  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul.'" 
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Miss  Hobhouse,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
has  thrown  her  means  and  her  life  into  the 
work  of  founding  schools  and  teaching  the 
Boer  women  and  girls  how  to  spin  and  weave 
the  wool  and  silk  of  Soulh  Africa  into  aU  kinds 
of  fabrics.  Never  did  the  parched  earih  more 
eagerly  drink  up  Ihe  gralefiil,  life-giving  rain 
than  have  the  niaidens  and  matrons  of  South 
Africa  received  this  veritable  God -send  of 
opportunity  made  possible  through  this  hero- 
ine of  peace. 

Miss  Hobhouse  has  been  warmly  seconded 
and  aided  in  her  work  by  Countess  Asjvelli 
and  a  few  other  chosen  spirits  who  have  lib- 
erally contributed  to  buy  spinning-wheels  and 
looms,  but  the  means  at  command  are  inade- 
quate for  the  proper  pushing  of  the  work  which 
is  instilling  new  hope  and  courage  into  the 
daughters  of  South  Africa,  and  which  will  do 
more  than  can  be  estimated  toward  lessening 
the  bitterness  thai  is  necessarily  felt  by  the 
Boers  toward  the  English. 

Tbe  Author  of  "The  Menacs  of  Prlvilegs." 

Henrt  George,  Jr.,  whose  masterly  and 

timely  work.   The  Menace  of  Privilege,  has 

recently  appeared,  was  bom  in  Sacramento, 


California,  in  1862.  Like  so  many  of  our 
brightest  and  strongest  men  and  women,  he 
was  educate*!  in  our  public-schools.  At  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  entered  a  printing  office 
and  since  1S81  he  has  been  engaged  in  journal- 
istic labors.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
prepared  an  exceptionally  able  and  satisfactory 
life  of  the  great  economist.  Like  the  elder 
George,  he  has  ever  evinced  a  passionate  love 
for  justice,  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  recent  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  virile  and  influential  members  in  that 
fine  group  of  young  American  patriots  who 
are  faithfully  working  for  genuine  democracy 
based  on  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights  for  all  the  people,  with  much  the  same 
moral  eiitliusiasm  as  marked  the  action  of 
Jefferson  and  the  young  Virginian  .statesmen 
during  the  stirring  months  that  preceded  the 
inauguration  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
which  was  the  key-note  and  motive  power  of 
Yoiiny  Italy  in  its  memorable  crusade  for 
unification  and  constitutional  government 
under  the  leadership  of  the  exiled  hero  Maz- 
zini.  Mr.  George's  new  book.  The  Menace 
of  Privilege,  will  be  given  an  extended  renew 
in  an  early  number  of  The  Arena.  We  will 
therefore  merely  say  at  the  present  time  that 
in  our  judgment  it  is  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  vital  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic literature  of  America  that  has  appeared 
within  the  past  year— a  book  that  no  friend  of 
republican  government  can  afford  to  ignore. 


Upton  Sinclair  is,  we  believe,  the  youngest 
of  the  group  of  brilliant  young  American  nov- 
elists of  whom  David  Graham  Phillips  and 
Jack  London  are  conspicuous  representatives, 
who  are  leading  the  conscience-forces  in  the 
interest  of  juster  social  conditions  for  all  the 
people.  The  work  of  all  these  young  men  is 
marked  by  sincerity  and  the  tnie  democratic 
spirit^-a  passion  for  justice  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  people  over  class-rule  and  privileged 
interests. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  who  b  the  legitimate  successor 
of  Frank  Norn's,  the  brilliant  author  of  Th^ 
Octopus,  whose  untimely  death  robbed  the 
virile  literature  of  America  of  one  of  its  moat 
promising  representatives,  recently  encoun- 
tered one  of  those  experiences  which  are  hj  no 
means  exceptional  since  the  rise  of  modern 
autocratic  commercialism.  He  had  signed 
with  a  leading  publishing  house  which  was 
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to  bring  out  his  great  book.  The  Jungle.  The 
finn  finally,  however,  refused  to  fulfil  ita  con- 
tract unless  he  would  permit  the  emascula- 
tion of  his  story.  This  the  young  author  re- 
fused to  allow,  and  as  a  result  he  appealed  to 
the  American  public  for  advance  orders  that 
might  enable  him  to  publish  the  romance  as  it 
was  written  and  in  as  fine  a  style  as  that  which 
marks  the  best  novels  of  the  great  houses.  In 
fourteen  days  from  the  publication  of  his  ap- 
peal he  had  received  over  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  expected  that  the  book  will  be  out 
the  latter  part  of  January  or  early  this  month. 
Of  this  story  Thomas  Wentworth  Htgginson 

"It  comes  nearer  than  any  book  yet  pub- 
lished among  us  to  being  the  Uncle  Tom'g 
Cabin  of  the  social  tragedy  of  our  great  cities." 

From  what  we  have  read  of  The  Jungle  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  novel  written 
by  an  American  since  the  appearance  of  The 
Odopiis,  by  Frank  Norris. 

Jack  London  &t  Harvard  and  Fanenil  Hall. 

Di'RiN'G  the  latter  part  of  December  Jack 
London,  the  famous  author  of  The  People  of 
the  Abyss  and  other  social  studies.  The  Coil  of 
the  Wild,  The  Sea-Wolj  and  other  popular 
fiction,  delivered  a  notable  address  at  Harvard 
University.  The  hall  in  which  he  spoke, 
which  holds  1,500  persona,  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  During  the  two-hour 
address  not  a  score  of  persons  left  the  hall. 
The  effect  of  the  lecture  was  quite  marked 
and  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  Socialism 
has  since  been  evinced  by  a  number  of  students 
who  before  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  its  philos- 
ophy. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  26th,  Mr. 
London  spoke  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Long  before 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  the  hall  was 
crowded  and  numbers  were  unable  to  gain 
access.  Mr.  London  spoke  for  two  hours, 
answering  objections  to  Socialism  which  had 
been  made  since  he  reached  Boston,  and ' 
though  the  lecture  was  on  the  order  of  an  in- 
formal talk,  almost  the  entire  audience  re- 
mained throughout  the  address,  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  them  being  compelled  to  stand. 

Tlie  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society. 

Jack  London's  address  at  Harvard  waa 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist     Socie^.     This     otganization     was 


UPTON  SINCLAIR. 


formed  in  pursuance  with  a  caU  signed  by  a 
number  of  well-known  and  earnest  citizens 
who  deplore  the  policy  of  suppression  and 
misrepresentation  which  is  systematically 
employed  wherever  the  articulate  class  comes 
imder  the  influence  of  the  plutocracy.  It  was 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  im- 
portant to  foster  n  movement  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  where  the  old  American 
idea  of  frankly  investigating  every  subject, 
and  especially  all  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  philosophies,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  hostility,  but  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  find  out  the  underlying  facta  on  the  one 
hand  and  what  the  philosophies  offered  on  the 
other,  should  be  promoted.  The  call  for  the 
formation  of  this  society  was  signed  by  some 
persona  not  identified  with  the  Socialist  move* 
ment,  but  who  were  free  from  the  trammels 
of  the  present  arrogant  plutocracy  which  seeks 
to  suppress  honest  investigation  and  to  inaug- 
urate, in  so  far  as  social  and  economic  philos- 
ophies are  concerned,  a  Chinese  stagnation 
or    "atand-pattism"    in    educational    institu- 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  organs  and 
mouthpieces  of  plutocracy  would  be  offended. 
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at  a  movement  favoring  free  thought  and  hon- 
est investigation  of  social  questions,  and  the 
expectation  was  promptly  realized  when  Har- 
'per* 8  Weekly y  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan's  man,  Mr.  Greorge  Harvey, 
savagely  attacked  the  veteran  patriot,  soldier, 
educator  and  scholar,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  for  signing  the  call.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  replied  in  the  following  admirable  words, 
which  voice  the  true  American  and  democratic 
sentiments  so  odious  to  corrupt  and  corrupting 
corporate  wealth: 

"To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

"  Sir — I  observe  in  a  recent  number  of  your 
valuable  journal  an  expression  of  surprise  that 
my  name  should  be  united  with  others  in  the 
formation  of  an  'Intercollegiate  Socialist  So- 
ciety* which  'aims  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  with  Socialistic  doctrines.* 
This  last  phrase  is  your  own,  for  I  at  least  am 
connected  with  no  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose you  here  state.  As  to  the  names  with 
which  mine  is  united  I  am  not  concerned;  as 
Theodore  Parker  used  to  say:  *I  am  not  par- 
ticular with  whom  I  unite  in  a  good  action.* 
As  to  the  object  in  view  it  is  clearly  enough 
stated  in  the  call  itself;  the  movement  does  not 
aim  to  produce  Socialists,  but  to  create  stu- 
dents of  Socialism. 

"It  is  based  on  the  obvious  fact  that  we  are 
more  and  more  surrounded  by  institutions, 
such  as  free  schools,  free  text-books,  free  li- 
braries, free  bridges,  free  water-supplies,  free 
lecture  courses,  even  free  universities,  which 
were  all  called  Sociahstic  when  first  proposed. 


and  which  so  able  a  man  as  Herbert  Spencer 
denounced  as  Socialism  to  his  dying  day. 
Every  day  makes  it  more  important  that  this 
tendency  should  be  studied  seriously  and 
thoughtfully,  not  left  to  demagogues  alone. 
For  this  purpose  our  foremost  universities 
should  take  the  matter  up  scientifically,  as 
has  been  done  for  several  years  at  Harvard 
University,  where  there  is  a  full  course  on 
'Methods  of  Social  Reform — Socialism,  Com- 
munism, the  Single-Tax,'  etc.,  given  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  N.  Carver.  This  is  precisely  what 
the  'Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society*  aims  at; 
and  those  who  seriously  criticise  this  object 
must  be  classed,  I  fear,  with  those  medieval 
grammarians  who  wrote  of  an  adversary: 
'May  Grod  confound  thee  for  thy  theorj^  of 
irregular  verbs !  * 

"Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson." 

Another  alarmist  cry  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Easley  of  the  Civic  Federation,  who  has  been 
termed  Mr.  Belmont*s  "Man  Fridav."  Mr. 
Easley's  foolish  fulminations  remind  one  of 
Rojestvensky's  panic  in  the  North  Sea,  when 
he  "saw  things  at  night**  and  forthwith  mis- 
took the  British  fishing-smacks  for  the  Japa- 
ese  torpedo-boats  which  everyone  else  knew 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Both 
these  inane  fulminations  from  reactionary 
sources,  notwithstanding  the  industrious  at- 
tempt of  the  plutocratic  organs  to  give  them 
circulation,  feU  flat,  not  being  in  keeping  with 
the  American  spirit,  and  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist  Society  for  the  sympathetic 
study  of  Socialism  has  gone  steadily  forward. 
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LIBERTY  IMPERILLED  THROUGH  THE  ENCROACHMENTS  OF 

THE  JUDICIARY. 


I.  The  Placing  of  Any  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment Above  Honest  and  Just 
Criticism    Subversive   of 
Democracy. 

THE  CONVICTION  of  Senator  Patter- 
son for  "constructive  contempt"  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  early  in  De- 
cember is  one  of  the  most  sinister  and  alarm- 
ing evidences  of  the  advance  of  autocratic 
methods  and  the  expression  of  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power  that  has  been  attempted  in  the 
titimic  conflict  now  being  waged  between 
privileged  interests  and  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  an  alarm- 
ing extension  of  the  use  of  the  injunction  by 
the  courts  in  the  interests  of  capital  and  against 
the  laborers.  The  injunction  power  is  po- 
tentially one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  provis- 
ions. Its  abuse  may  become  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  by  abridging  their 
rightful  constitutionally  guaranteed  liberties 
and  establishing  an  autocratic  and  essentially 
unrepublican  system  of  rule  where  the  orderly 
processes  of  democratic  government  should 
obtain.  Thus  this  provision,  wise  and  neces- 
saiy  in  itself,  through  its  abuse  easily  becomes 
an  engine  of  despotism,  as  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  anyone  who  carefully  reads  the  masterly 
citations  of  the  recent  exercise  of  this  power, 
in  the  chapter  on  "Government  by  Injunc- 
tion "  which  appears  in  the  new  work  by  Henry 
Grcorge,  Jr.,  on  The  Menace  of  Privilege. 

While  the  American  judiciary  as  a  rule  has 
unquestionably  risen  to  the  high  demands 
imposed  by  the  solemn  obligations  upon  it, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions here  as  in  other  lands.  Nor  is  it  per- 
haps surprising  that  among  the  many  lawyers 


possible  to  rise  above  their  prejudice  and  habits 
of  thought  even  if  they  are  influenced  by  no 
other  considerations,  so  as  to  manifest  that 
degree  of  impartiahty  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  high  function  of  the 
courts,  especially  when  their  appointments 
have  been  due  largely  to  poweriful  political 
bosses  beholden  for  their  dominance  to  the 
privileged  interests.  Hence  there  is  every- 
where among  the  more  thoughtful  people  who 
are  alive  to  the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  freedom,  a  growing  determination 
that  the  abuse  of  the  injunction  power,  which 
is  becoming  a  formidable  engine  of  oppression 
in  the  interests  of  capital,  shall  be  curbed. 

Simultaneously  with  the  undue  extension 
of  the  injunction  power  we  find  a  new  and 
even  more  ominously  sinister  aggression  being 
practiced  by  certain  courts,  in  processes  known 
as  "constructive  contempt,"  that  if  permitted 
to  go  unchallenged  may  easily  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  irresistible  weapons  of 
despotism,  compassing  for  privileged  inter- 
ests or  the  new  commercial  feudalism  pre- 
cisely what  the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
men  who  were  from  time  to  time  elevated  to 
the  judiciary  by  the  more  despotic  monarchs 
of  Great  Britain,  compassed  for  the  throne  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  people. 

II.   The  Case  of  United  States   Senator 

Patterson. 

In  recent  years  no  man  among  the  great 
editors  of  America,  or  among  our  prominent 
statesmen,  has  taken  a  more  outspoken  and 
consistent  stand  for  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  democracy — ^the  democracy  of  the 
fathers — than  has  the  junior  senator  from  the 


who  for  years  have  been  the  hired  attorneys     State  of  Colorado.     His  great  daily  papers, 


of  privileged  interests  and  have  come  to  look 
at  all  questions  of  issue,  where  the  interests 
of  their  clients  have  conflicted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  or  the  public  at  large,  or  with 
the  interests  of  the  employ^,  through  the 
spectacles  of  their  clients,  there  are  some  who 
when  elevated  to  the  bench  have  found  it  im- 


the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Denver 
Times,  have  been  the  chief  bulwarks  of  free- 
dom against  the  rising  tide  of  politico-com- 
mercial corruption  and  oppression  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  During  the  titanic 
battle  between  the  miners  and  the  corporate 
wealth  of  Colorado,  the  amazing  action  of  the 
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JohnaoD,  in  Denver  Eodty  Moui 


judiciary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
called  forth  some  frank  criticism  from  Senator 
Patterson  and  was  also  the  occasion  for  the 
drawing  and  publication  of  a  cartoon  which 
has  become  historic  because  of  the  part  it 
played  in  the  recent  contempt  proceedings. 

Senator  Patterson  and  those  acting  under 
him  have  been  careful  not  to  utter  hasty  or 
iU-considered  criticism  against  the  judiciary. 
Indeed,  on  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  who  joined  in 
the  majority  report  favoring  the  conviction  of 
the  Senator,  complimented  him  on  the  unifonn 
spirit  of  fairness  and  respect  manifested  to- 
ward the  judiciary.  And  it  was  not  until 
Senator  Patterson  fett  assured,  from  facts  and 
evidence  which  he  deemed  irrefutable,  of  the 
truth  of  his  contention,  that  he  inspired  the 
criticisma  which  were  published  only  because 


he  felt  that  the  ends  of  justice,  good  govern- 
ment and  popular  rights  demanded  such  crit- 
icism. On  the  publication  of  his  strictures, 
however,  and  of  the  cartoon  in  question,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Colorado  bad  the  Attorney- 
General  institute  proceedings  against  llie  Sen- 
ator, who  only  asked  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  his  contention:  or  proving 
the  justice  of  his  strictures.  Apparently  this 
was  precisely  what  the  court  did  not  wish  done, 
as  it  refused  to  allow  the  evidence  to  be  pre- 
seuted  and  forthwith  declared  that:  "The 
judgment  of  the  court  is  that  the  respondent. 
Senator  Patterson,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  and  costs  and  that  he  stand 
committed  to  the  common  jail  in  the  city  and 
counfy  of  Denver  until  such  fine  and  costs 
are  paid." 

When  the  court  asked  the  respondent  if  he 
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had  an\ihiiig  to  say  as  to  why  judgment  should 
not  be  pronounced  finding  him  guilty  of  con- 
tempt. Senator  Patterson  made  a  magnificent 
stand  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
against  the  assumption  of  power  as  autocratic 
as  was  ever  arrogated  by  an  oriental  despot. 
This  manly  and  wholly  admirable  plea  places 
the  eminent  statesman  among  the  brave  men 
on  hislorv's  roll  of  honor  who  have  refused 
to  play  the  craven  when  freedom  and  justice 
were  at  stake.  With  a  superb  courage,  worthy 
of  an  Eliot,  a  Hampden,  a  Henry,  an  Otis,  a 
Hancock  or  an  Adams,  he  refused  to  stultify 
himself,  refused  to  recant  utterances  which 
he  not  only  believed  to  be  true  but  which  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  to  be  warranted.  And 
for  this  magnificent  stand,  for  this  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  most  sacred  cause,  which  is  in 
fact  the  vital  breath  of  democracy,  he  has  been 
condemned. 

In  a  personal  letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  Warner 
Mills  relating  to  this  case,  the  brilliant  legal 
author  and  lawyer  thus  expressed  his  opinion 
— an  opinion  that  we  believe  will  be  shared 
by  all  lo\'ers  of  free  government  who  realize 
how  \itally  important  to  the  existence  of  popu- 
lar rule  is  stem  resistance  to  any  form  of  des- 
potism that  may  be  attempted.  There  is  no 
place  where  justice  must  be  more  carefully 
guarded  than  on  the  throne  of  the  judiciary. 
Any  injustice,  tyranny  or  despotism  here  is 
more  deadly  than  anywhere  else. 

"Senator  Patterson's  case,"  observed  Mr. 
Mills  in  answer  to  our  query,  "does  involve 
the  right  of  free  press  and  the  new  judicial 
tyranny.  It  will  have  a  place,  of  course,  in 
my  article  on  *  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Courts.* 
...  At  the  present  time  the  situation  is  that 
he  (the  Senator)  has  a  stay  of  judgment  for 
sixty  days,  and  he  is  utilizing  that  time  to  urge 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
take  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  and  review 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  here.  Of  course, 
if  such  jurisdiction  is  taken,  which  is  possible 
though  by  no  means  sure,  there  wiU  in  my 
judgment  then  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Colo- 
rado courts  wiU  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  federal 
tribunal  at  Washington.  Constructive  con- 
tempt, such  as  charged  against  Senator  Patter- 
son,— that  is,  speaking  or  writing  of  a  judge 
or  court  outside  of  its  presence  or  hearing,  is 
something  that  is  unknown  to  the  federal  ju- 
diciary. That  judiciary  has  never  had  such 
a  feature  engrafted  upon  its  system  of  practice. 
.  .  .  When  the  Senator  was  asked  if  he  had 


anything  further  to  say  why  the  judgment  of 
the  court  should  not  be  pronounced,  he  made 
a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  tyranny  in- 
volved in  the  doctrine  of  constructive  contempt 
and  pointed  out  the  outrage  involved  in  allow- 
ing any  man  or  body  of  men  to  inflict  punish- 
ment by  fine  or  imprisonment  because  of 
something  spoken  or  written  of  them,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  same  was  false  or  true;  and 
he  justified  his  answer  and  took  nothing  back." 

m.  Senator  Patterson's  Defense. 

So  momentous  is  this  question  and  so  strong, 
fine  and  statesmanlike  was  the  Senator's  de- 
fence of  the  vital  demands  of  free  government, 
that  we  publish  his  remarks  below,  omitting 
only  some  introductory  paragraphs: 

"I  want  to  say  to  the  court  that  I  realize  as 
keenly  as  any  man  in  the  United  States  the 
importance  of  an  unsullied  judiciary,  and  the 
importance  of  that  judiciary  ever  maintaining 
the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
for,  if  sJl  else  fails,  it  may  be  that  the  people  of 
this  country  must  depend  upon  the  justice,  the 
integrity  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  highest 
courts  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

"But,  if  your  honors  please,  I  have  always 
felt  that  there  should  be  reciprocity  between 
courts  and  the  people.  While  the  courts 
should  receive  the  respect  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  there  is  a  duty  devolving  upon 
the  courts  to  ever  maintain  the  law  and  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution,  and  to  keep  with- 
in the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state  and  the  country;  and  in  every 
one  of  their  judgments,  as  their  consciences 
tell  them,  to  do  the  very  right,  and  nothing  but 
the  right.  If  these  relations  exist  between  the 
people  and  the  bar  upon  the  one  side  and  the 
courts  of  the  country  upon  the  other,  there  will 
be  littie  need  of  contempt  proceedings,  and 
there  will  be  littie  provocation  for  criticism 
either  of  the  courts,  or,  by  the  courts,  of  the 
public  press. 

"So  far  as  these  articles  are  concerned,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  never  wrote  or  published 
articles  in  my  life  the  justice  of  which  I  was 
more  sincerely  convinced  of;  not  only  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  was  I,  but  of  the  necessity 
for  their  publication,  and  when  this  citation 
was  serv^  upon  me,  as  I  said,  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  most  serious  situation  in 
which  I  had  ever  found  myself  in  all  of  either 
my  public  or  my  private  life.  From  aU  the 
information  I  could  obtain  after  careful  in- 
vestigation— hoia  those   whose   word   could 
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not  be  doubted — I  felt  that  whatever  was  in 
those  articles  was  justified,  and  the  question 
was  then  up  to  me :  Shall  I,  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  the  court,  say  that  I  have  been  a  slanderer, 
a  libeler  ?  Shall  I  proclaim  to  the  public  that 
I  am  infamous,  in  that  I  falsely  charge  the 
Supreme  Court  of  my  state  with  such  things 
as  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  those  ar- 
ticles? Or  should  I  do  what  any  true  man 
ought  to  do,  firmly  believing  that  he  spoke 
the  truth,  say,  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth 
and  offer  to  establish  the  verity  of  the  articles  ? 

"That,  may  it  please  the  court,  was  the 
reason  for  the  answer  I  filed. 

"The  attorney-general  tells  the  court  that 
this  court  should  not  for  a  moment  sit  to  in- 
vestigate charges  against  its  membership.  I 
can  only  say,  if  your  honors  please,  that  is  the 
most  stupendous  indictment  that  can  be 
framed  against  this  whole  doctrine  of  con- 
structive contempt;  or,  has  it  come  to  this  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper, because  men  are  judges,  may  not  speak 
the  truth  of  them  as  to  their  official  actions, 
except  at  the  peril  of  confinement  in  the  com- 
mon jail,  the  payment  of  heavy  monetary  pen- 
alties, or  both  ? 

"I  realize,  if  your  honors  please,  that,  so 
far  as  the  legislature  of  this  state  is  concerned, 
it  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  change 
that  condition.  It  has  declared  what  shall 
be  contempt,  and  has  omitted  everything  with 
reference  to  constructive  contempt;  therefore, 
so  far  as  the  legislature  is  concerned,  it  has 
eliminated  proceedings  in  constructive  con- 
tempt from  the  powers  of  the  court.  The 
legislature  has  further  provided  for  answers 
in  contempt  proceedings,  for  investigations, 
for  juries,  has  fixed  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the 
court  in  assessing  punishments  for  contempts; 
and,  if  constructive  contempt  is  to  be  main- 
tained as  it  has  been  maintained  by  this  court, 
it  can  simply  mean — and  I  speak  it  in  a  thor- 
oughly impersonal  way  so  far  as  the  member- 
ship of  this  court  is  concerned,  I  speak  it  as 
though  I  were  addressing  an  impartial  jury 
with  no  duty  devolving  upon  its  membership 
except  to  find  and  declare  the  truth — if  this 
is  to  be  maintained,  it  simply  means  that  we 
have  in  each  of  the  states  of  this  Union  a  chosen 
body  of  men  who  may  commit  any  crime; 
who  may  falsify  justice;  who  may  defy  con- 
stitutions and  spit  upon  laws,  and  yet  no  man 
dare  make  known  the  fact. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  court  please 
I  am  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  such  a  system. 


and,  therefore,  if  no  other  result  is  to  come 
from  these  proceedings  beyond  my  own  pun- 
ishment, than  the  arousing  of  the  public  to  the 
danger  of  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
body  of  men,  a  great  good  will  have  been  ac- 
complished; more,  perhaps,  than  is  necessary, 
to  compensate  for  what  I  may  suffer;  and  I 
only  desire  to  say,  further,  before  I  sit  down, 
that  no  matter  what  penalty  the  court  may 
inffict,  from  this  time  forward  I  will  devote 
myself — ^by  constitutional  amendment  if  neces- 
sary, and  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  it  has 
become  necessary — to  deprive  every  man  and 
every  body  of  men  of  such  tyrannical  power, 
of  such  unjust  and  dangerous  prerogative,  of 
the  ability  to  say  to  publishers  of  newspapers: 
'While  about  everybody  else  you  may  speak 
the  truth,  no  matter  what  our  offenses  may  be, 
you  speak  the  truth  with  the  open  door  of  the 
jail  staring  you  in  the  face,  or  the  depletion  of 
what  you  may  possess  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  probably,  of  both.* 

"If  the  court  please,  I  am  now  ready  to 
receive  the  judgment  of  the  court." 

IV.  Why  This  Case  is  So  Fundamental  and 
Important  in  Character. 

To  create  offices  of  whatsoever  character 
and  then  to  assume  that  the  men  who  fill  those 
offices,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  character, 
are  necessarily  above  criticism  or  infallible  in 
wisdom  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  to  hedge 
them  about  with  the  divine  right  to  be  auto- 
cratic or  arbitrary,  rendering  it  treasonable  or 
criminal  to  call  their  actions  into  question,  is 
to  strike  an  absolutely  fatal  blow  at  the  heart 
of  free  government.  This,  indeed,  is  the  crux 
in  the  contention  of  democracy  against  the 
outgrown,  monarchal  and  despotic  govern- 
ments which  ascribe  divine  right  to  the  throne 
and  which  in  extreme  despotisms,  such  as 
Russia  under  the  old  rSgime,  rendered  it  un- 
safe for  men  to  question  the  words  or  deeds  of 
the  rulers. 

If  courts  are  to  be  allowed  to  trample  upon 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  people; 
if  peaceable  citizens  armed  with  nothing  more 
formidable  than  the  flag  of  our  country  and 
quietly  walking  along  the  highway  can  be  shot 
down  while  thus  exercising  a  fundamental 
right  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  simply 
because  of  the  arbitrary  order  of  a  court,  and 
the  right  of  the  individual  or  the  press  to  crit- 
icise is  denied;  if  the  giving  of  bread  to  peace- 
able but  starving  people  who  have  committed 
no  crime,  but  who  have  refused  to  work  under 
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conditions  considered  by  them  to  be  dehuman- 
izing, is  rendered  by  the  courts  a  crime,  and  if 
in  the  presence  of  this  great  wrong  the  press 
is  to  be  gagged  and  the  patriot  made  dumb 
because  of  a  conveniently  devised  theory  en- 
titled "constructive  contempt,"  which  places 
in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  officials  as  formidable 
a  weapon  as  that  wielded  by  an  irresponsible 
czar  or  emperor,  then  have  privileged  inter- 
ests and  reaction  gone  far — very  far — ^toward 
undoing  the  great  victories  wrought  by  the 
revolutionary  epoch  which  inaugurated  popu- 
lar government;  for  an  engine  of  despotism 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  privileged 
wealth  that  can, — nay,  more,  that  inevitably 
will  in  time  destroy  free  institutions  and  the 
blessings  of  democratic  government  as  surely 
as  did  Uie  judiciary  under  Charles  I.  and  James 
n.  substitute  imperial  despotism  for  the  right- 
ful will  of  Parliament  and  constitutional  rule. 
The  only  difiPerence  will  be  that  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Stuarts  to  destroy  popular  rights  through 
a  subservient  judiciary  that  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Charles  and 
James,  the  offenders  against  popular  rights 
were  kings  claiming  divine  right  to  rule;  while 
with  us,  if  this  subversive  theory  is  permitted 
to  stand,  the  despotism  of  the  future  will  be 
the  princes  of  privilege  acting  through  sub- 
servient tools  who  owe  their  places  as  actually 
though  perhaps  not  as  apparently  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  commercial  feudalism  as  did 
the  discredited  judges  of  the  English  despots 
owe  their  places  to  the  Stuarts. 

Hence  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  if  the  new 
theory  of  "constructive  contempt"  is  to  ob- 
tain, the  rulings  of  the  courts  must  be  held 
sacred  from  even  criticism,  no  matter  how 
cruelly  despotic  or  unjust  such  rulings  may  be. 
Hence  the  imperative  need  of  the  people  meet- 
ing this  new  form  of  despotism  with  the  same 
spirit  displayed  by  the  fathers  in  resisting  the 
far  less  significant  effort  at  despotic  rule  put 
forth  by  the  British  crown  in  the  Stamp  Act 


and  the  attempt  to  force  tea  upon  the  colonies. 
To  remain  silent  at  such  a  time  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  tyranny  and  permit  the 
most  vicious  possible  precedents  to  be  estab- 
lished unrebuked. 

V.  The  Duty  of  The  People  in  The  Presence 
of  This  Grave  Menace  to  Necessary 

Freedom. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  fail  to  review  this  case,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans ever3rwhere  should  seize  the  opportunity 
to  rebuke  the  court  and  express  their  righteous 
indignation  at  the  attempt  to  create  a  new 
form  of  despotism  in  our  midst.  The  people 
must  not  permit  Senator  Patterson  to  pay  this 
fine.  They  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  h'eedom, 
to  the  republic  and  to  their  children  to  express 
their  indignation  and  determined  opposition 
to  this  new  and  deadly  form  of  despotism. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  calling  upon  patriots 
everywhere  to  contribute  small  sums  which 
in  tiie  aggregate  shall  meet  the  unjust  fine 
imposed.  The  editor  of  the  Durango  Demo- 
crat has  already  suggested  the  raising  of  the 
fund  by  a  popular  subscription  in  which  no 
citizen  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  more 
than  one  cent.  This  would  be  well  under 
certain  conditions,  but  it  might  require  some 
time  to  acquaint  the  necessary  number  of  per- 
sons with  tiie  facts,  while  the  need  to  raise  the 
money  might  not  brook  such  delay.  We 
would  therefore  suggest  in  the  event  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  fiulure  to  review  the  case, 
that  a  committee  for  the  defence  of  free  gov- 
ernment be  formed  to  raise  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  or  to  advance,  the  money  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  fine,  after  which  the  one-cent 
contributions  could  be  made,  and  in  due  time 
the  debt  would  be  cancelled  by  more  than  one 
himdred  thousand  patriotic  Americans  whose 
contribution  would  be  an  expression  of  their 
abhorrence  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  despotic  innovations  that  might  easily 
become  destructive  to  democracy. 


THE  ARENA  CLUB  MOVEMENT:    ITS  PURPOSE  AND 

POSSIBILITIES. 


**  Truth,  honesty,  the  instruction  of  the  masses, 
human  liberty,  mianly  virtue,  conscience,  axe  not 
things  to  disdain.  Indignation  and  compassion  for 
the  mournful  slavery  of  man  are  but  two  sides  of 
the  same  faculty;  those  who  are  capable  of  wrath 
are  capable  of  love.  To  level  the  tyrant  and  the 
ilaTe, — what  a  magnificent  endeavorl    Now,  the 


whole  of  one  side  of  actual  society  is  tyrant,  and  all 
the  other  side  is  slave.  A  grim  settlement  is  im- 
pending, and  it  will  be  accomplished.  All  thinkers 
must  work  with  that  end  in  view." — William 
Shakespeare,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

**  Duty  has  a  stem  likeness  to  the  ideal    The  task 
of  doing  one's  duty  is  worth  undertaking.'* — Ibid. 
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"Let  us  consecrate  ourselves.  Let  us  devote 
oursdves  to  \he  good,  to  the  true,  to  the  just;  it  is 
wdl  for  us  to  do  so." — Ibid. 

''That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, l^  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
pensh  from  tne  earth.*' — Abraham  Lincoln, 

"The  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
meant  it  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  those  who  in 
after  times  micht  seek  to  turn  a  free  people  back 
into  the  hateful  paths  of  despotism." — Ibtd, 

I.  An  Earnest  Word  to  All  Our  Friends. 

WE  EARNESTLY  ask  every  friend  of 
The  Arena  to  carefully  read  this  ed- 
itorial. In  our  September  issue  we  published 
an  outline  sketch  of  the  Arena  Club  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  founded  early  in  the  nine- 
ties by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  most 
gifted,  accomplished  and  earnest  women  of 
the  South.  This  club,  as  we  showed,  has 
been  a  beacon-light  of  moral  and  intellectual 
activity  during  the  years  since  its  organization, 
stimulating  and  broadening  the  culture  of  all 
its  infa»Xl  niemberTleouring  important 
lectures  from  many  of  the  strongest,  most  vital 
and  eminent  thinkers  of  the  land,  while 
through  its  compact  organization  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  club  to  greatly  aid  the  cause 
of  moral  advancement  when  burning  questions 
were  before  the  public  mind. 

In  the  November  niunber  we  suggested  the 
formation  of  Arena  Clubs  over  the  land,  to  be 
boimd  together  with  a  common  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  true  democracy,  which  recognizes  the  peo- 
ple as  the  fountain  source  of  government  and 
the  representatives  as  their  public  servants 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
their  desires,  needs  and  demands  and  who 
are  pledged  to  the  principles  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  or  Direct-Legislation,  as  the 
practical  and  effective  remedy  for  preserving 
the  democracy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  overcoming  the  rapidly  growing 
politico-commercial  despotism  of  privileged 
interests  imder  the  corrupt  party-boss  and  the 
money-controlled  machine.  We  then  an- 
nounced the  caU  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
dub  at  the  o£Sce  of  the  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills, 
of  Denver,  Colorado. 

In  the  January  issue  we  published  a  brief 
account  of  the  successful  formation  of  the  first 
Arena  Club  of  Denver,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Warner  MiUs,  and  with  Judge 
T.  B.  Stuart,  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Bates  and  other 
equally  strong  and  determined  patriots  as 
prominent  and  active  working  members.    At 


that  meeting,  as  our  report  showed,  there  were 
received  numbers  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 
Colorado,  expressing  the  gratification  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  at  the  formation  of  this 
club.  The  Denver  club  is  the  second  strong 
Arena  Club  to  be  established.  It  is  the  first 
of  the  new  Arena  societies  based  on  the  defi- 
nite demand  for  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy from  the  perils  of  plutocracy  through 
practical  democratic  measures,  and  it  will,  we 
believe,  prove  the  pioneer  association  among 
a  number  of  similar  clubs  or  leagues  which 
will  within  the  next  few  years  do  yeoman's 
work  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  just  government, 
civic  righteousness  and  individual  develop- 
ment. 

II.  The  Demand  for  Such  OrganizationB. 

The  nation  has  been  passing  through  a 
period  of  moral  lethargy,  and  now  that  we  are 
being  awakened  by  finding  corruption  and 
graft  rife  in  politiod  and  business  life;  now 
that  we  are  beholding  the  verification  of  all 
that  the  reform  leaders  have  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  self- 
styled  "safe  and  sane"  pillars  of  society  and 
leaders  in  commercial  and  poUtical  life;  now 
that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prac- 
tical overthrow  of  democratic  government  by 
the  most  sinister  combination  possible  in  a 
republican  form  of  rule — ^the  over-rich  privi- 
leged interests,  the  poUtical  boss,  the  con- 
trolled press  and  the  party-machine,  uniting 
to  prevent,  defeat  or  render  inoperative  all 
well-considered  or  fundamental  measures  put 
forth  by  the  people  to  break  the  bonds  of  op- 
pression rendered  possible  by  monopoly  and 
privileged  rights;  now  that  on  every  side  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  the  people  are  demand- 
ing that  the  wrongs  shaU  be  redressed,  we  be- 
hold the  amazing  spectacle  of  men  who  assume 
to  represent  reform  elements  advocating  the 
most  dangerous  and  reactionary  remedies  in 
lieu  of  the  rational  democratic  measures  that 
would  instantiy  destroy  the  power  of  the  "as- 
sociated villainies,"  as  the  privileged  inter- 
ests, the  poUtical  boss  and  the  controlled  ma- 
chine have  been  happily  termed — remedies 
that  betray  at  once  the  most  superficial  and 
iU-oonsidered  conclusions  on  the  part  of  their 
advocates — conclusions  that  reveal  contempt 
for  the  fundamental  demands  of  democracy. 

Thus  Mr.  Jerome  has  recenUy  most  scath- 
ingly and  sweepingly  denoimced  the  New  York 
judiciary — a  denimdation  which  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  judges  may  have  been  just,  but 
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which  was  certainly  not  true  in  regard  to  all; 
and  as  a  remedy  for  the  admitted  evil  of  the 
political  bosses*  power  over  the  selection  of 
the  judiciary,  Mr.  Jerome  would  revert  to  the 
undemocratic  and  reactionary  plan  of  ap- 
pointing the  judges,  being  apparently  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  that  the  bosses  have  been  quite 
as  influential  in  the  appointment  of  the  judici- 
ary as  they  have  been  in  the  selection  of  men 
for  the  popular  electorate  to  vote  upon.  In- 
deed, the  influence  of  the  bosses,  backed  by 
privileged  interests,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
judiciary  in  recent  years  has  done  more  than 
aught  else  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in 
our  judiciary  and  has  unquestionably  been  the 
chief  source  of  the  abuse  of  the  injunction 
power.  The  Boston  Herald  well  calls  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Jerome  to  the  fact  that  Boss 
Piatt  and  other  politicians  have  been  all-pow- 
erful in  dictating  the  appointment  of  district 
judges.  This  attempt  to  have  the  judiciary 
appointed  instead  of  elected  is  only  one  of 
manv  measures  advocated  bv  so-called  re- 
formers  which  are  opposed  to  the  democratic 
ideal  and  essentially  un-American  and  re- 
actionary in  essence,  but  which  are  being  in- 
dustriously fostered  by  the  Wall-street  gamb- 
ling element,  the  corrupt  corporate  magnates 
and  other  representatives  of  privileged  or  class 
interests. 

A  leading  anti-imperialistic  statesman  of 
Massachusetts,  seeing  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  legislators  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  by  enacting  needed  measures 
which  were  opposed  by  the  boss,  the  machine 
and  corporate  interests,  recently  came  out  in 
a  reconmiendation  that  practically  all  power, 
legislative  as  well  as  executive,  be  lodged  with 
the  executive  department  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  such 
recommendations  have  been  advanced,  not 
from  the  camp  of  plutocracy  and  reaction,  but 
from  those  pretending  to  represent  reform 
elements;  while  on  the  other  hand  all  the 
enormous  power  of  corporate  wealth,  all  the 
influence  of  the  Wall-street  high  financiers, 
all  the  power  of  the  political  bosses  who  have 
grown  rich  as  procurers  for  the  corporations 
and  privileged  interests,  and  all  the  "kept" 
editors  who  are  in  the  employ  of  plutocracy, 
are  openly  or  covertly  arrayed  against  Direct- 
I^egislation,  because  it  has  proved  itself  to  be 
at  once  the  only  practical  and  efficient  method 
for  restoring  the  government  to  the  people 
and  of  brea^ng  the  power  of  corrupt  boss-ride 
and  the  despotism  of  the  controlled  machine. 


by  giving  to  the  people  at  all  times  the  pK>wer 
to  secure  faithful  service  from  their  ser\'ants 
and  emancipation  from  the  extortion  and  op- 
pression of  the  privileged  classes. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  life  and  death 
battle  between  democracy  and  despotism: 
between  the  rule  of  the  people  and  the  rule  of 
privileged  interests;  between  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  people  and  the  enormous  and  fabu- 
lous enrichment  of  a  few  persons  through 
special  privilege  and  by  indirection,  at  the 
expense  of  the  millions.  And  against  democ- 
racy are  ranged  the  almost  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  Wall  street,  that  of  the  great  public- 
service  corporations  and  other  monopolies, 
and  the  municipal,  state  and  national  political 
machines  manned  by  conscienceless  and  dar- 
ing "patriots  for  personal  revenue."  Hence 
if  democracy  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  by 
organization  and  systematic  educational  agi- 
tation that  shall  not  only  awaken  but  unify 
the  people  so  that  they  can  strike  effective 
blows  in  unison.  Only  in  this  way  can  vic- 
tory be  achieved  against  such  odds.  But  by 
organization  and  a  systematic,  rational  edu- 
cational campaign,  with  a  cause  so  clearly  in 
the  interests  of  the  people,  the  victory  of  de- 
mocracy can  be  won  within  four  years,  pro- 
vided unions  can  be  rapidly  formed  over  the 
nation. 

III.   It  Can  Be  Done. 

At  the  very  threshold  we  will  be  told  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  organize  and  carry 
forward  successfuUy  literary  clubs  or  associa- 
tions, and  that  even  the  public  lyceum,  once 
so  powerful  a  factor  in  general  educational 
work,  has  lost  its  hold  over  the  popular  mind. 

Now  this  is  doubtless  true  where  there  is  no 
great  moral  ideal  at  stake,  no  great  cause  that 
summons  the  service  of  all  noble-minded  men 
and  women,  causing  them  to  rally  to  its  stand- 
ard as  the  trumpet-call  of  freedom  to  the 
legions  of  light,  no  great  principle  at  stake 
wherein  the  victory  or  defeat  of  civilization 
hangs  on  the  issue.  But  in  this  great  work 
we  have  the  same  cause  and  inspiring  issue 
that  led  Jefferson  and  his  high-minded  com- 
rades to  stake  all  on  the  principles  involved; 
the  same  cause  that  led  Mazzini  to  choose 
exile  and  loyalty  to  the  democratic  ideal  rather 
than  fame,  ease  and  temporary  victory,  and 
which  made  possible  the  organization  of  Youn^ 
Italy,  that  in  turn  rendered  the  success  of 
Garibaldi  inevitable;  the  same  cause  that 
made    Lincoln    the    greatest   figure   in   the 
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world  of  nineteenth-century  statesmanship. 
This  is  no  dilettante  movement.  The  caU 
is  not  to  the  egoists  or  to  those  who  place  aught 
before  duty,  justice  and  right.  It  is  to  those 
who  like  Mazzini  hold  that  **Life  is  a  mission," 
or  with  Hugo  that  "Life  is  conscience,"  that 
this  appeal  is  made;  to  those  who  recognize 
the  great  peril  that  threatens  free  institutions 
and  the  power  that  is  behind  the  anti-demo- 
cratic movement;  and  to  those  who  possess 
the  seeing  eye  to  discern  how  fundamental 
is  the  struggle  now  being  fought  between  priv- 
ilege and  reaction  on  the  one  hand  and  de- 
mocracy and  justice  on  the  other, — the  eye 
to  see  and  the  understanding  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  fact  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  those  fateful  crises  that  Lowell  de- 
scribed when  he  wrote: 

'*  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment 
to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Fals^ood,  for  the  good 
or  evil  side; 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering 
each  the  bloom  or  blight. 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  \3t  hand,  and  the  sheep 
upon  the  right. 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  dark- 
ness and  tluit  light** 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  cause  and  the 
wider  recognition  of  the  facts  which  the  reve- 
lations of  the  past  two  years,  and  especially 
of  the  last  six  months,  have  made  perfectly 
dear,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming 
suceessfid  clubs  where  a  few  persons  are  de- 
termined to  consecrate  their  best  endeavors 
to  the  work,  to  faithfully  and  religiously  de- 
vote a  portion  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
labor.  The  cause  is  one  that  will  appeal  to 
every  high-minded  patriot  to-day  as  similar 
strug^es  between  freedom  and  despotism 
have  appealed  to  the  noblest-minded  since  the 
days  of  Eliot,  Pym  and  Hampden  and  the 
period  of  the  great  revolutionary  awakening. 

IV.  What  The  Individual  Can  Do. 

But,  argues  someone,  I  am  not  influential, 
I  have  little  power.  If  I  were  in  a  prominent 
position  I  could  and  would  do  much.  To  all 
such  we  would  say  that  far  more  of  the  really 
great  work,  the  civilization-influencing  and 
humanity-ennobling  work,  has  been  achieved 
by  obscure  and  comparatively  unrecognized 
persons  than  by  those  in  high  stations.  Ab- 
solute devotibn  to  a  great  cause,  the  sinking 
of  all  thought  of  self  before  the  great  moral 
issue  involved,  the  consecration  of  life's  best 
energies  to  a  definite  work, — ^this  will  give 


compelling  motive  power  to  the  humblest  life. 
It  will  place  it  in  sympathetic  accord  with  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe  and  make  its  achieve- 
ments civilization-wide  and  eternal  in  benefi- 
cent results. 

Do  you  question  this?  Go  with  me  to 
Genoa.  See  that  delicate  youth  just  gradu- 
ated from  the  university  of  his  native  city. 
Before  him  Literature  stands  beckoning  and 
holds  a  coveted  garland.  His  natural  tastes, 
desires  and  inclination  all  lead  him  to  follow 
her  footsteps.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  be- 
holds Duty,  stem-visaged  and  august,  point- 
ing to  Italy  in  chains,  the  prey  of  numerous 
petty  despotisms  protected  and  rendered  pow- 
erful by  the  might  of  Austria.  On  every  hand 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  rulers.  The  youth  beholds  the 
great  historic  land — his  fatherland — in  the 
bondage  of  despotic  rule,  weakened  and  ener- 
vated by  mutual  hatred  and  long-fostered 
rivalries  between  the  petty  states,  which  seem 
to  render  the  hope  of  liberty  and  progress  for 
the  people  a  chimerical  dream.  But  he  also 
sees  that  behind  duty  stalk  poverty,  privation 
and  death.  Yet  he  falters  not.  He  dedicates 
his  life  to  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  people  from  the  double  night 
of  despotism  and  ignorance.  He  is  impris- 
oned and  later  exiled.  He  organizes  Young 
Italy,  and  the  movement  spreads  throughout 
the  peninsula,  is  spite  of  all  opposition,  like 
forest  fires  in  autumn.  He  flees  to  France 
and  in  Marseilles  he  gathers  about  him  a  few 
fellow-exiles,  where  he  inaugurates  the  most 
astounding  and  successful  propaganda  agita- 
tion known  to  modem  times.  The  dty  swarms 
with  the  emissaries  of  the  Italian  despots. 
The  patriots  meet  in  secret;  they  labor  at 
night,  their  printing-press  working  when  other 
men  sleep,  in  a  secret  retreat  known  only  to 
themselves.  At  length  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  literature  ready  for  dissemination; 
but  how  to  get  it  into  Italy,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. What  they  do  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  men  sink  all  thought  of  self  and  conse- 
crate Ufe's  best  gifts  to  the  service  of  freedom. 
Securely  boxed  and  wrapped,  the  great  rolls 
of  contraband  literature — the  vital  breath  of 
democracy — are  placed  in  barrels  of  pitch  and 
of  cement  and  addressed  to  various  ports  of 
Italy,  marked  with  peculiar  marks.  The 
knowing  ones  in  the  fatherland  visit  the  docks, 
see  the  marks  and  buy  the  barrels,  open  them, 
take  out  the  precious  literature  and  distribute 
it.    And  thus  the  cause  is  fostered.    Later, 
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driven  from  France  and  Switzeriand,  the  young 
patriot  takes  refuge  in  London,  where  he  con- 
tinues his  campaign  of  education  amid  poverty 
and  privation;  and  with  what  result?  All 
Italy  is  in  time  leavened  with  his  message. 
He  has  awakened  the  long  dead  passion  for 
union;  he  has  aroused  again  the  deathless 
aspiration  for  freedom  and  constitutional 
government. 

In  Boston,  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  century, 
was  a  very  poor  and  obscure  young  man.  He 
started  The  Liberator^  inscribing  as  his  motto 
these  words,  which  carried  with  them  the 
clarion  note  of  victory  because  they  showed 
that  he  had  made  the  great  renimciation  in  the 
highest  service  of  justice: 

"I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice.  I  am  in  earnest.  I 
will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will 
not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  /  vnll  be  heard,** 

He  was  mobbed;  his  printing-office  was 
destroyed;  he  was  sneered  at  by  the  respect- 
able classes  of  the  Boston  of  the  day,  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  clergy,  the  lawyers 
and  the  merchants.  He  was  socially  ostra- 
cized by  the  pillars  of  society,  but  he  faltered 
not.  Soon  he  had  aroused  the  sleeping  con- 
science of  the  North  and  the  great  bell  of  the 
ages  sounded  the  knell  of  chattel-slavery. 
To-day  the  statue  of  Garrison  adorns  the  most 
fashionable  boulevard  in  Boston. 

In  1841,  in  Boston,  a  young  woman,  a 
school-teacher,  quite  unknown  to  fame,  with 
small  influence  and  with  health  broken,  was 
induced  by  a  young  divinity  student  in  Harv- 
ard College  to  visit  the  Cambridge  jail.  She 
found  among  the  prisoners  a  few  insane  per- 
sons, with  whom  she  talked.  They  were  kept 
in  rooms  in  which  no  fires  were  built  during 
the  cold  winter.  Indeed,  the  conditions  she 
found  were  appalling  and  almost  incredible. 
She  immediately  determined  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  insane  throughout  the 
state.  She  devoted  the  next  two  years  to  this 
work,  collecting  a  vast  mass  of  data  revealing 
horrible  and  almost  incredible  conditions  ex- 
isting from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 
These  facts  she  laid  before  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts.  They  aroused  a  storm  of 
opposition  from  the  sleek,  well-kept  conven- 
tionalists and  opportimists  who  denounced 
the  report  as  hysterical  and  sensational, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing 
hysterical  or  sensational  about  Miss  Dix  or 
her  methods  of  procedure.    She  had  merely 


given  a  simple,  unvarnished  story  of  condi- 
tions as  she  had  actually  found  them.  In- 
vestigations confirmed  the  truth  of  all  she 
said.  As  a  result  her  revelations  wrought  a 
revolution  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
Massachusetts.  Next  she  journeyed  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  she  accomplished  as  great  a 
work  as  she  had  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  and 
from  thence  she  moved  south  and  west,  visiting 
states  as  far  removed  as  Louisiana  and  Illinois, 
everywhere  laboring  for  the  cause  of  the  in- 
sane and  everywhere  finding  her  labors,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  crowned  with  success. 
Through  her  persistent  labor  New  Jersey  es- 
tablished the  Dixmont  Insane  Asylum,  the 
first  of  thirteen  state  asylums  established  di- 
rectly through  her  efforts.  She  also  succeeded 
in  having  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Utica,  New 
York,  asylums  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
In  four  years  she  traveled  over  82,000  miles  on 
her  mission  of  love.  She  also  visited  England 
and  Scotland,  and  from  thence  the  continent 
of  Europe,  journeying  as  far  as  Constanti- 
nople. Everywhere  she  succeeded  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  insane.  She  was 
a  veritable  angel  of  light  whose  influence  for 
civilization  can  never  be  measured.  And  yet 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  was  practically  unknown 
and  in  only  moderate  drcumstanoes  when  she 
inaugurated  her  glorious  revolution.  She,  if 
anyone,  would  have  been  justified  in  shrink- 
ing from  attempting  the  revolution  she  wrought 
because  she  was  naturally  of  a  most  shy,  re- 
tiring and  sensitive  nature.  From  childhood 
she  had  been  threatened  with  consumption  of 
the  lungs  and  her  health  was  always  preca- 
rious. 

These  cases  are  strictly  typical.  They  are 
dted  merely  to  show  that  men  and  women, 
obscure  and  without  property  or  influence, 
can  achieve  great  things  if  they  will  consecrate 
their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  vital  move- 
ments. 

You  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  great 
renunciation  like  that  made  by  these  leaders 
and  way-showers  of  civilization,  but  you  can, 
by  devoting  a  small  part  of  the  time  at  your 
conmiand  whole-heartedly  and  determinedly 
to  the  work  of  interesting  friends  and  organ- 
izing a  center  for  dvic  righteousness,  become 
a  positive  factor  in  a  great  movement  that  by 
being  nation-wide  in  influence  will  hearten 
and  help  to  render  invindble  the  apostles  of 
freedom  in  the  present  battle  between  democ- 
racy and  despotism.    You  can  appeal  to  the 
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patriotic  and  civic  spirit  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  induce  a  few  of  these  to  pledge 
themselves  to  meet  regularly  at  least  once  a 
month  for  the  ensuing  year.  Form  an  Arena 
Club  in  your  midst,  send  in  the  names  of  the 
o£Scers,  and  date  of  meetings,  that  they  may 
be  entered  on  our  roster.  In  this  manner 
you  will  come  in  touch  with  other  similar  clubs 
and  an  educational  center  in  your  midst  will 
be  established. 

V.  Suggested  Form  of  Association. 

In  answer  to  requests  from  friends  for  a 
form  of  association,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  organization  be  simple ;  that  the  form  of  or- 
ganization be  somewhat  like  the  following: 

We,  the  undersigned,  realizing  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  a  free  and  just  government 
and  the  sacred  duties  it  imposes  upon  all  citi- 
zens, and  appreciating  the  grave  danger  of 
the  present  evils  which  are  subtly  but  rapidly 
substituting  the  monarchal,  imperialistic  and 
class-rule  ideals  for  the  fundamental  demands 
of  democracy  or  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  hereby  form  ourselves  into 
a  club  or  association,  to  be  known  as  The 

Arena  Club  of ,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 

to  be  present,  unless  unavoidably  prevented, 
at  all  regular  meetings  of  this  club,  to  be  held 
at  least  once  a  month,  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  to  do  whatsoever  lies  in  our  power  to  in- 
crease the  interest  and  value  of  such  meetings. 
We  promise  to  faithf uUy  aid  our  fellow-work- 
ers in  all  legitimate  efforts  to  arouse  the  people 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  funda- 
mentals of  democracy  against  the  rapid  ag- 
gressions of  privileged  interests  and  class-rule, 
by  seeking  to  secure  those  ideal  democratic 
measures  known  as  Direct-Le^lation  that 
most  admirably  meet  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  present  and  render  ineffective  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  interested  classes  which 
threaten  to  destroy  democracy  while  preserv- 
ing its  form.  We  furthermore  promise  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  promote  and  render  suc- 
cessful any  public  meetings  which  are  arranged 
for  under  the  auspices  of  our  club. 

Ail  the  officers  that  are  necessary  for  such 
a  dub  are  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  As  soon  as  such  a  dub 
IB  formed  the  secretary  should  conununicate 
with  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  giving  the 
name  of  the  dub,  its  officers,  date  of  meetings, 
and  also  a  roster  of  its  members  with  their 
addresses. 


VI.   Some  Benefits. 

The  benefits  that  will  attend  the  establish- 
ment of  these  dubs,  when  those  who  form 
them  have  that  degree  of  consecration  that 
shaU  make  their  success  inevitable,  are  many 
and  the  influence  resulting  therefrom  will  en- 
dure long  after  the  founders  and  workers  have 
passed  from  the  scenes  of  this  life.  Among 
these  we  may  mention : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  live  centers  for  a 
rational  educational  agitation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  democracy  of  the  Dedaration  of 
Independence;  for  the  making  of  our  dty, 
state  and  national  government  in  fact  what  it 
is  in  theory — a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people,  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  privileged  wealth,  for  privileged 
wealth,  rendered  autocratic  and  all-powerfid 
by  political  bosses  and  party-machines  en- 
riched and  protected  by  the  corrupt  wealth 
of  class  interests, — centers  that  shall  be  in  fact 
beacon-lights  of  democracy  in  every  village, 
town  or  dty  where  established  and  which 
shall  be  kept  in  touch  with  one  another — ^a 
chain  of  dubs  or  leagues  that  shall  become  as 
powerful  an  agency  for  the  redamation  and 
preservation  of  pure  democracy  as  were  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence  vital  centers 
that  made  the  establishment  of  our  republic 
inevitable.  This  purpose  alone  is  one  that 
should  appeal  to  every  high-minded  man  and 
woman  and  lead  to  that  high  degree  of  con- 
secration,— ^that  devotion  to  a  holy  cause,  that 
moral  enthusiasm,  that  makes  failure  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Never  did  duty  summon 
men  and  W(  men  to  a  nobler  standard;  never 
was  need  of  faithful  service  and  united  action 
more  demanded  than  to-day. 

(9)  While  the  work  of  bringing  back  the 
government  to  its  true  source — ^the  people — 
and  compelling  the  public  servants  to  be  serv- 
ants instead  of  masters  of  the  people  and 
lackeys  in  the  service  of  political  bosses  and 
privileged  interests  is  the  supreme  objects  of 
the  dubs,  they  will  also  prove  of  inmiense 
benefit  to  the  members  who  faithfully  engage 
in  the  work  and  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  established.  The  members  will  hear 
at  these  meetings  digests  of  great  books  carry- 
ing the  message  of  freedom  and  justice,  and 
outlines  from  authoritative  works  on  what 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  right  of 
recall  and  proportional  representation  really 
are,  how  they  have  succeeded,  and  how  their 
introduction  will  give  the  voters  again  the 
power  of  administering  the  government  in  the 
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interests  of  all  the  people.  Other  subjects, 
such  as  direct  primaries,  the  School  City,  and 
the  success  of  democratic  measures  in  foreign 
lands  would  be  discussed  from  time  to  time. 
In  a  word,  a  broad,  comprehensive  programme 
for  an  intelligent,  systematic  educational  agi- 
tation will  be  thus  carried  on,  and  this  will 
inevitably  broaden  the  culture,  making  nobler, 
finer  and  broader-visioned  men  and  women 
who  by  virtue  of  their  having  conscientiously 
accepted  the  high  duty  imposed  by  democ- 
racy or  freedom  upon  all  her  children  in  the 
present  crisis  will  have  come  into  moral  rap- 
port with  the  apostles  of  progress  in  all  ages, 
who  through  consecration  and  selfless  devo- 
tion to  the  high  demands  of  duty  have  blazed 
the  pathway  of  civilization. 

(S)  The  clubs  will  necessarily  give  moral 
and  intellectual  stimulation  in  every  commu- 


nity and  become  potent  feeders  of  the  flame 
of  true  democracy — engines  for  peaceful  ad- 
vance, for  progress  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  priceless  blessings  of  free  government, 
thus  successfully  combatting  on  the  one  hand 
the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  people 
by  the  politico-commercial  despotism  of  the 
hour,  and  averting  the  menace  of  revolutionary 
outbreaks,  with  their  attendant  slaughter, 
misery  and  waste,  on  the  other. 

Are  not  such  results  worthy  of  great  sacri- 
fice, worthy  of  high,  faithful  and  consecrated 
service  on  your  part?  Are  not  the  mainte- 
nance of  democracy  and  the  emancipation 
and  elevation  of  all  the  people  objects  worthy 
of  your  best  endeavors  ?  And  if  so,  will  you 
not  register  a  pledge  to  consecrate  a  por- 
tion of  your  time  and  life's  energy  to  this 
work? 


THE  RAPACITY  OF  THE  THEATRICAL-TRUST. 


THE  RECENT  suit  brought  by  David 
Belasco  against  leading  members  of 
the  theatrical-trust  revealed  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  should  arouse  the  indignation  not 
only  of  every  self-respecting  member  of.  the 
dnunatic  profession,  but  of  the  thoughtful 
theater-going  public  eveiywhere,  to  such  a 
point  that  this  sordid  and  rapacious  trust 
would  find  its  power  at  an  end. 

Trusts  and  monopolies  operated  by  private 
parties  always  degenerate  into  sordid,  rapa- 
cious and  oppressive  engines  used  by  the  priv- 
ileged ones  to  extort  unearned  wealth  from  the 
people;  but  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sinister  about  a  trust  that  invades  the  prov- 
inces of  education,  literature  and  art  and 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  theatrical-trust, 
places  the  box-office  receipts  above  all  thought 
of  moral  elevation,  artistic  development  or  the 
culture  of  the  people.  In  such  a  case  the 
domain  thus  blighted  becomes  more  often  a 
poisonous  swamp  filled  with  moral  and  mental 
miasma  than  otherwise. 


The  theatrical-trust  and  its  work  furnish 
a  striking  case  in  point.  Instead  of  develop- 
ing a  strong,  wholesome  and  morally  and  men- 
tally virile  American  drama  and  giving  the 
people  great  works  by  great  artists,  it  is  star- 
ring a  number  of  mediocre  actors  and  actresses 
who,  though  they  would  appear  fairly  well  in 
stock-companies,  are  wholly  incapable  of 
assuming  great  parts;  while  the  plays  pro- 
duced are  for  the  most  part  sensational  and 
thoroughly  ephemeral  works,  many  of  them 
distinctiy  morally  enervating.  It  is  also  put- 
ting on  great  spectacles  and  anatomical  shows 
void  of  true  artistic  value,  innocent  of  any 
literary  merit,  and  which  tend  to  lower  the 
moral  ideals  of  the  people;  while  by  virtue  of 
its  control  of  the  leading  theaters  of  the  land, 
the  trust  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  for 
independent  actors  of  genius  to  rise  or  suc- 
ceed. Thus  the  effect  of  this  sordid  commer- 
cialism is  anything  but  ennobling  or  educa- 
tional, or  rather,  it  tends  to  educate  the  people 
downward  instead  of  upward* 
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The  Ship  Subsidy  and  Its  Missionaries. 

THE  HIGH  financiers  who  are  behind 
the  ship-subsidy  steal  are  industriously 
laboring  and  lavishly  spending  their  money 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  that  will 
enable  a  few  over-rich  men  to  get  their  greedy 
hands  into  the  public  treasury  and  further 
despoil  the  farmers  and  the  millions  of  wealth- 
creators  of  America.  The  money  they  are 
after  must  necessarily  come  from  the  tax-pay- 
ing millions,  and  let  it  be  not  forgotten  that  the 
very  rich  pay  proportionately  very  little  of  the 
taxes.  They  have  various  methods  for  evad- 
ing the  burdens  which  the  poor  have  to  meet. 
Frequently  they  succeed  in  having  their  prop- 
erty rated  at  a  pitifully  insignificant  figure, 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  its  value.  At 
other  times  they  cover  up  their  wealth  or  swear 
it  off,  while  the  farmer,  the  man  in  moderate 
circumstances  and  the  comparatively  poor 
man  are  compelled  to  pay  the  full  pro  rata  and 
far  more  than  would  be  exacted  if  the  rich 
men  bore  a  just  proportion  of  the  taxes. 

Nothing  has  been  more  clearly  shown  than 
that  ship  subsidies  do  not  helpfully  stimulate 
commerce.  France  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  fact.  Her  heavy  subsidies, 
though  draining  the  treasury,  have  utterly 
failed  to  produce  the  results  anticipated; 
while  the  commerce  of  Norway  in  proportion 
to  her  wealth  and  inhabitants  makes  an  ex- 
ceptionaUj  fine  showing,  without  any  sub- 
sidies whatever.  If  our  cormorants  of  privi- 
lege who  are  seeking  a  ship  subsidy  succeed, 
the  tax-payers  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  a 
new  burden,  while  another  privileged  interest 
will  acquire  millions  of  dollars  from  the  treas- 
ury to  further  corrupt  legislation  and  keep  the 
corrupted  in  power.  In  speaking  of  this  the 
Boston  Herald  well  observes: 

"'If  millions  of  dollars  a  year  of  the  public 
money  are  to  be  paid  indirectly  to  ship-build- 
ers, through  ship-owners,  then  the  money  so 
obtained  must  be  taken  from  somebody.  The 
government  has  no  funds  except  those  which 
it  collects  by  taxing  the  people,  and  the  money 
which  it  obtains  from  these  sources  it  can,  of 


course,  devote  to  any  legal  purpose  it  sees  fit, 
but  such  use  is  none  the  less  a  burden  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  tax." 

The  Herald  further  points  out  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  there  an  active  and  powerful  lobby 
at  work  in  Washington  in  the  interests  of  the 
ship-subsidy  promoters,  but  that  they  have 
their  missionaries  busily  at  work  over  the 
country.  The  case  of  Alexander  R.  Smith 
and  his  labors  in  the  south  is  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  this  journal.  We  call  special  at- 
tention to  this  case  because  it  is  t3rpical  of  how 
special  privileges  work  to  secure  the  enslave- 
ment, the  exploitation  and  the  oppression  of 
the  people  for  the  further  enrichment  of  multi- 
miUionaires.  The  ship-subsidy  steal  is  one 
of  the  most  brazen  attempts  to  break  into  the 
United  States  treasury  of  recent  years.  Mr. 
Smith,  as  the  Herald  points  out,  has  recently 
visited  Mobile  and  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Pensacola  and 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Savannah,  Atlanta  and 
other  cities.  Of  his  work  and  his  masters  the 
Herald  s&ys: 

"Mr.  Smith  is  an  active  worker,  with  an 
exceedingly  persuasive  tongue.  In  Alabama 
he  told  his  hearers  that  he  had  good  authority 
for  believing  that  a  ship-building  company 
would  shorUy  locate  itself  in  Mobile  bay, 
making  an  investment  there  aggregating  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  modem  steel  steamships  upon  a  large 
scale — that  is,  this  plant  would  be  established 
there  if  the  subsidy  bill  went  through.  How- 
ever, this  confined  the  range  of  operations 
rather  too  narrowly,  hence  Mr.  Smith  has 
added  that  he  looks  to  see  not  only  this  Ala- 
bama plant  in  MobUe  bay,  but  another  one 
in  Pensacola,  and  in  Georgia,  in  North  and  in 
South  CaroUna  ports,  so  that  in  ten  years,  if 
the  payment  of  subsidies  is  continued,  more 
steel  ships  will  be  built  south  than  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon *s  line,  and  cargo  steamships 
will  be  running  from  every  southern  port  to 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America  and  Europe. 
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"There  is  nothing  picajrune  in  Mr.  Smith's 
outlook,  provided,  of  course,  you  only  give 
him  a  sufficiently  generous  subsidy  to  work 
upon.  Is  it  at  all  strange  that  with  the  smoke 
of  the  future  enormous  ship-building  plants 
filling  in  imagination  both  nose  and  eyes,  with 
the  clash  of  the  rivet-hammers  on  ship-plates 
ringing  in  their  ears,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Mobile  should  recognize  *the 
pressing  importance  of  an  American  mercan- 
tile marine,'  and  should  express  *the  earnest 
hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  the  support  of 
Alabama's  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress*.^  If  there  is  any  considerable 
amount  of  public  bounty  going  around,  Ala- 
bama wishes  and  deserv^es  to  have  its  share, 
just  as  much  as  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 

"Mr.  Alexander  R.  Smith  appears  to  be 
flattering  our  southern  friends  into  a  support 
of  this  method.  These  latter  can  see  the  in- 
justice of  high  railroad  rates  or  rates  made 
high  by  artificial  manipulation,  but  they  some- 
how do  not  seem  to  realize  that  equally  un- 
fortimate  results  can  come  about  if  high  trans- 
portation rates  are  imposed  upon  the  water- 
carriage  of  that  part  of  their  products  that  they 
wish  to  sell  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  a 
hypothetical  steel-ship-building  plant  in  Mo- 
bile bay  can  hardly  serve  as  an  offset  to  this 
certain  forced  contribution  imposed  upon 
our  export  trade." 

One  of  the  best  criticisms  that  has  appeared 
recently  on  this  latest  scheme  to  plunder  the 
nation's  treasury  for  a  privileged  few  is  found 
in  Moody's  Magazine  for  December.  The 
editor  of  this  extremely  able  "review  for  in- 
vestors, bankers  and  men  of  affairs,"  among 
other  strictures  observes: 

"It  is  un-American  to  tax  our  self-support- 
ing and  prosperous  industries  and  to  turn  the 
proceeds  over  to  weaklings. 

"It  is  unwise  to  legislate  in  opposition  to 
natural  economic  laws.  Neither  is  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  legislation  fully  settled. 

"It  yet  remains  to  be  proven  that  a  merchant 
marine  has  ever  been  built  up  by  subsidies  or 
discriminating  duties.  It  is  certain  that  the 
countries  that  have  been  most  liberal  with 
subsidies,  like  France  and  Italy,  have  devel- 
oped their  shipping  facilities  much  slower 
than  have  countries  like  Great  Britain  and 
Norway,  that  have  given  little  or  no  subsidy. 

"It  has  never  been  shown,  and  probably 
never  will   be,   that  subsidies  ever  lowered 


freight  rates  or  increased  the  commerce  of  any 
country.  Our  own  sad  experience  with  the 
Collins,  Brazil  and  Pacific  Mail  lines  is  the 
experience  of  all  other  countries. 

"As  a  business  proposition,  it  is  unwise  for 
us  to  deliver  our  goods,  when  we  can  hire  them 
delivered  by  others  for  half  what  it  coste  us 
to  deliver  them  in  our  own  vehicles.  When 
we  want  to  send  a  message,  we  call  a  messenger 
bov.  Likewise,  we  should  insist  that  our 
goods  be  delivered  in  the  cheapest  way. 

"The  absurdity  of  the  whole  proposition 
was  well  stated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission, in  May,  1904.  He  said  that  what 
we  most  need  now  are  foreign  markets;  that 
there  are  plenty  of  ships  to  carry  our  products; 
that  the  ships  that  will  transport  our  products 
cheapest  should  do  the  work;  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  what  flag  is  *at  the  peak  of 
the  ships ';  that  neither  on  account  of  military 
or  naval  needs  is  subsidy  justifiable;  that  'we 
could  buy  all  the  ships  we  want  in  time  of  war 
.  .  .  cheaper  than  we  could  build  them'; 
that  Mf  we  have  to  buy  a  merchant  marine  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  general  treasury  it  will  not 
last  long';  that  'no  direct  subsidy  will  result 
in  building  up  a  merchant  marine';  that  dis- 
criminating duties  offer  no  solution  of  the 
problem;  that  'anything  that  the  government 
may  offer  to  do  would  soon  be  absorbed  by  a 
comparatively  small  nimiber  of  ships*;  Uiat 
'mail  subsidies  and  mail-carrying  ships  will 
furnish  us  very  little  relief  in  the  matter  of 
canying  our  products,'  for  these  ships  carry 
but  little  cargo;  that  our  inability  to  compete 
more  freely  in  foreign  markets  is  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  production  here;  that  subsidy 
in  any  form  would  tax  our  people,  and  espec- 
ially our  farmers,  and  put  additional  burdens 
upon  production  here;  that  'if  you  admit 
foreign-built  ships  free  of  duty  you  will  get  a 
merchant  marine  quicker  than  in  any  other 
way.'" 


Progress  of  the  School-Oity  Movement. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  School  City  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  and  practical  move- 
ments for  the  developing  of  democratic  citi- 
zenship. Elsewhere  we  publish  a  sketch  and 
portrait  of  Mr.  WUson  L.  GiU,  the  founder  of 
this  great  educational  movement. 

Last  August  the  National  School-City  League 
was  organized,  with  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill  of 
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Philadelphia  as  president,  Professor  Frank 
Parsons  of  Boston  as  vice-president,  Ralph 
Albertson  of  Boston  as  secretary,  and  George 
H.  Shibley  of  Washington  as  treasurer.  Since 
then  a  systematic  work  of  arousing  public  in- 
terest and  of  organizing  School  Cities  has  been 
pushed  as  vigorously  as  the  funds  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  League  have  permitted.  At  our 
request  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson,  the  able  secre- 
tary of  the  League,  has  furnished  a  brief  out- 
line of  some  of  the  things  accomplished  since 
September  first  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional School-City  League,  which  we  epito- 
mize below : 

On  September  22d,  Mr.  Gill  organized  the 
Southwestern  School  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
consisting  of  the  primary  and  granmiar  grades. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Hartford  was 
present  and  took  such  keen  interest  in  the 
School  City  that  he  invited  the  little  School 
City  Council,  as  a  body,  to  be  his  guests  as 
visitors  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Hartford 
Citv  Council. 

On  September  26th,  Mr.  Gill,  Dr.  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Albertson,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Maynard,  Massachusetts,  organized  all  the 
children  in  the  schools  of  that  city  into  five 
School  Cities.  The  school  committee  of  May- 
nard had  passed  a  vote  providing  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  School  City.  The  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  officials  and  teachers  in  the  May- 
nard schools  has  accomplished  altogether 
satisfactory  results  there.  Mr.  Albertson 
visited  Maynard  about  the  first  of  November 
«nd  found  the  organizations  running  smoothly, 
the  teachers  all  testifying  to  many  good  results. 

On  September  29th,  Mr.  GiU  organized  the 
Hancock  School  in  Boston,  a  school  of  700 
girls,  largely  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the 
school,  Miss  Sawtelle,  and  her  sympathetic 
and  able  corps  of  teachers,  this  has  been  from 
the  first  a  model  School  City. 

On  October  0th,  Mr.  GiU  visited  the  new 
School  City  organized  by  Miss  Jennie  V. 
Teny,  principal  of  the  Wadsworth  School  at 
Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  This 
school  is  composed  of  400  children  in  the  first 
eight  grades.  Mr.  GiU's  visit  was  useful  to 
this  school  in  completing  some  necessary  feat- 
ures of  the  organization,  and  the  School  City 
18  doing  well. 

About  October  1st,  a  School  Town  was 
organized  in  the  public-school  at  E^t  Willis- 


ton,  Long  Island,  a  school  of  69  children  situ- 
ated in  a  town,  and  therefore  organized  under 
the  township  form  of  government. 

On  November  15th,  Mr.  Gill  organized  one 
of  the  large  schools  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  work  is  proceeding 
most  favorably. 

On  November  17th,  Mr.  Gill  organized  the 
fifth  to  ninth  grades  (325  children)  of  the  Pick- 
ering School,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

On  November  20th,  he  organized  one  of  the 
rooms  in  a  South  Boston  school  into  a  little 
School  City  by  itself. 

Mr.  Gill  has  since  organized  three  School 
Cities  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  has  reorgan- 
ized two  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  in  which 
the  organization  had  been  dropped  because 
of  changes  made  in  principals  and  teachers. 

On  December  6th,  Mr.  Albertson  organized 
the  School  Street  school  at  Haverhill,  grades 
four  to  nine,  into  a  School  City,  and  at  four 
o'clock  of  the  same  day  addressed  a  meeting 
of  all  the  Haverhill  teachers  at  which  deep 
interest  was  shown  by  both  teachers  and  the 
superintendent  in  the  subject,  and  additional 
schools  are  likely  to  be  organized  in  Haverhill 
soon. 

Apart  from  the  public-schools,  the  School 
City  organization  has  been  adopted  by  various 
other  organizations,  such  as  boys*  clubs,  social 
settlements,  Sunday-schools,  etc. 

Mr.  Gill  addressed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania, 
on  October  18th,  and  after  his  address  the 
convention  passed  the  following  resolution: 

**Re8olvedf  that  the  President  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Pennsylvania  Women  be  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  appoint  a  School-City  Conmiittee 
of  three,  to  be  increased  when  necessary,  to 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill  for  the  in- 
troduction and  efficient  supervision  of  moral 
and  dvic  training  into  all  the  schools  of  the 
State."  

Enriching  The  Metropolis  by  Utilizing  Its 
Waste  and  Befnise. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  practical  utilization  of  waste  products 
is  found  in  the  efficient  system  introduced  by 
Major  J.  M.  Woodbury,  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning  of  New  York 
City.  For  years  the  cost  of  disposing  of  the 
waste  products  and  refuse  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis was  a  great  burden  to  the  tax-payers.    A 
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large  portion  of  the  refuse  was  loaded  on  boats, 
taken  out  to  sea  and  there  dumped,  with  the 
result  that  the  major  portion  of  it  was  washed 
on  the  Long  Island  beaches,  making  them 
unsightly,  offensive  and  unhealthy.  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  Under  Major  Woodbury's 
administration  the  garbage  is  disposed  of  by 
incineration.  The  ashes,  that  used  to  be 
dumped  in  the  sea,  are  now  utilized  to  raise 
the  low  lands  adjacent  to  New  York  and  thus 
bring  into  the  market  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  On  Riker's 
Island,  for  example,  since  1902,  when  the 
practical  utilization  of  refuse  was  inaugurated, 
88 J  acres  of  land  have  been  redeemed,  the 
value  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  million  dollars;  while  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island  a  bulkhead  is  being  built 
that  will  enclose  105  acres  that  will  be  filled 
in  and  that  will  be  added  to  the  area  of  Greater 
New  York  within  five  years. 

In  Brooklyn  the  same  practical  work  is 
going  on.  Within  the  past  three  years  nearly 
eighty  acres  have  been  thus  reclaimed  to  the 
city. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  rubbish  of  the  city  is 
now  being  partly  sold  so  as  to  bring  in  a  hand- 
some revenue,  while  the  balance  is  used  for 
fuel  to  generate  electric-lights  by  which  the 
piers  on  North  River  in  the  vicinity  of  47th 
street,  and  the  city  stable  '*B"  are  lighted. 
Another  similar  lighting-plant,  whose  fuel  is 
dependent  on  the  city's  refuse,  lights  the  Will- 
iamsburg bridge. 

Great  as  has  been  the  saving  to  the  city 
since  the  inauguration  of  this  wise  system,  the 
possibilities  for  the  future  along  this  line 
promise  an  ever-increasing  revenue  from  what 
was  long  the  source  of  enormous  expense  with- 
out any  counter-balancing  profit. 


The  Abolition  of  PasstB  by  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Since  the  publication  by  Mr.  Blankenburg 
in  The  Arena  of  facsimiles  of  passes  given 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  legislators 
and  other  officials,  and  the  merciless  exposure 
of  the  corrupting  influence  of  this  form  of 
bribery,  and  the  fact  further  clearly  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Blankenburg,  that  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  prohibits  the  railroad  from 
giving  passes  to  any  persons  not  in  the  employ 
of  the  company,  the  press  of  the  state  and  of 
other  states  has  agitated  this  question  vigor- 
ously.   Never  had  the  sinister  influence  of 


this  form  of  corrupt  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  been  so  forcibly  presented  as  in  the 
exposures  by  Mr.  Blankenburg,  and  never 
had  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  been  placed 
so  pitilessly  in  the  pillory.  Evidently  this 
publicity  and  the  rebuke  which  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  administered  to  the  great 
railway's  servile  tools,  the  bosses  and  the 
Republican  machines  of  the  state,  at  the  last 
election,  have  had  their  effect,  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  abolished  all  passes, 
even  to  senators  and  judges.  "The  possible 
exception,"  we  are  told,  "will  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  But,  as  the  New  York 
World  so  pertinently  asks,  "Why  this  excep- 
tion?" Is  there  any  more  reason  why  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be  be- 
holden to  the  great  public-service  corporations 
than  other  public  servants?  The  railroad 
pass,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  and  effective  form  of 
bribery  in  general  practice  by  the  railways. 
It  more  than  anything  else  has  rendered  pos- 
sible the  systematic  betrayal  of  the  interests 
of  all  the  people  to  the  arrogant  and  law -com- 
batting and  defying  railways  of  America. 
There  should  be  a  law  making  it  a  peniten- 
tiary offense  for  any  public  servant  to  accept 
a  pass  or  any  other  favor  of  any  description 
from  a  pubhc-service  company. 


Shameftil  Disclosares  of  The  Condition  of 
The  Insane  in  The  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral Hospital:    A  Fruit  of 
Machine  Bule. 

Another  frightful  illustration  of  the  result 
of  the  Republican  machine-rule  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  brought  to  light  on  December  7th» 
when  the  committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
Weaver  to  investigate  the  insane  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  reported 
the  result  of  its  labors.  The  revelations  are 
sickening  and  almost  incredible,  disclosing^ 
the  fact  that  1,800  insane  patients  have  been 
crowded  into  acconunodations  that  were  only 
adequate  for  900.  They  found  these  poor 
creatures  compelled  to  sleep  on  benches  and 
on  the  floors,  and  there  was  "an  utter  lack  of 
clothing,  many  patients  being  compelled  to 
remain  in  bed  because  they  had  no  clothes  to 
wear.  Some  have  to  remain  in  bed  while  their 
clothes  are  being  washed.  In  one  ward,'" 
continues  the  report,  "  100  out  of  1^5  patients 
had  no  clothing,"  and  the  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients are  not  separated  from  the  other  insane, 
and    this    in   the   general    medical    hospital 
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of  one  of  America's  most  opulent  cities! 
Last  month  we  published  the  summary  of 
the  report  of  the  experts  on  the  result  of  the 
Ring*s  work  on  the  filtration  plant  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  dty 
had  been  looted  out  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ring  and  that  the  work  had 
been  delayed,  with  the  result  that  over  twelve 
hundred  lives  had  been  lost  through  typhoid 
fever.  The  disclosures  of  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  complement  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  the  innocents  by  the  Durham  ring 
or  machine,  which  it  should  be  remembered 
has  been  held  in  power  and  rendered  all  but 
invincible  by  the  great  public-service  corpora- 
tions whose  master-spirits  are  the  leading 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  pose  as  represent- 
atives of  civic  morality  and  honor.  Ring-rule 
or  rule  by  the  boss  and  the  machine  is  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  corrupt  wealth  of  public- 
service  corporations  and  privileged  interests. 
Either  corruption  and  degradation  of  govern- 
ment and  the  brutalization  of  the  people  is  to 
become  progressive  and  as  deep-rooted  as  in 
China,  or  we  must  overthrow  the  boss  and  the 
machine  by  destroying  privilege  and  bringing 
the  government  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
electors.  

Mayor  Johnson's  Victory  for  The  People 

in  Securing  Cheap  Street-Car 

Fares. 

The  public-service  corporations  of  Ohio 
have  so  long  practically  owned  the  machinery 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  party  has 
been  so  subservient  to  their  demands,  that  the 
corporations  had  apparently  come  to  think 
that  their  wishes  or  desires  were  law;  and  in 
the  light  of  the  enactment  of  recent  legislation 
and  court  rulings,  it  must  be  confessed  there 
seems  substantial  ground  for  their  confidence. 
Mayor  Johnson  for  years  has  been  blocked 
and  thwarted  in  every  effort  to  secure  relief 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  great  corporations,  by  the  action  of  the 
Republican  bosses  who  controlled  the  legis- 
lature and  by  the  judicial  rulings  adverse  to 
the  popular  contention.  Finally,  however. 
Mayor  Johnson's  long  battle  for  a  three-cent 
car-fare  has  been  won  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  which  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cujrahoga  County  in  the  case 
of  the  Forest  City  Railway  Company  and  E. 
A.  Greene  versus  W.  J.  Day,  and  dismissed 
the  petition  of  the  plaintiff.  The  franchise 
given  to  the  Forest  City  Railway  Company 
and  Greene  provides  for  a  three-cent  fare. 


Slowly  the  people  are  coming  to  see  who  are 
their  true  and  incorruptible  friends,  and  slow- 
ly the  rights  of  the  people  are  being  recognized. 
Their  victory,  however,  over  the  princes  of 
privilege,  will  not  be  won  in  any  large  degree 
until  the  people  have  overthrown  the  boss  and 
machine  which,  as  the  tools  of  privileged  in- 
terests, are  all  but  supreme  in  accomplishing 
the  demands  of  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation — 
corporate  and  privileged  wealth. 


The  President's  Strange  Ignorance  Con- 
cerning The  Power  of  Wealth 
in  Onr  Government. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
President's  sermonizing,  of  which  he  is  so  fond, 
is  his  proneness  to  assume  that  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be,  is,  though  the  reverse  may  be  and 
frequently  is  the  case;  and  regardless  of  what 
to  him  seems  so  small  a  thing  as  a  false  prem- 
ise, he  proceeds  to  seriously  discuss  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  as  though  he  imagined  the  people 
were  a  great  infantile  kindergarten,  incapable 
of  reasoning  for  themselves  and  innocent  of 
the  power  of  ordinary  observation.  His  latest 
deliverance  concerning  plutocracy  and  mob- 
rule,  from  his  annual  message,  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  this  character.  Here  is  the 
President's  positive  declaration: 

"This  government  is  not,  and  never  shall  be, 
government  by  a  plutocracy.  This  govern- 
ment is  not,  and  never  shall  be,  government 
by  a  mob.  It  shall  continue  to  be  in  the  future 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  government 
based  on  the  theory  that  each  man,  rich  or 
poor,  is  to  be  treated  simply  and  solely  on  his 
worth  as  a  m^n,  that  all  his  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  are  to  be  safeguarded,  and  that  he 
is  neither  to  wrong  others  nor  to  suffer  wrong 
from  others." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  anyone  in 
public  life  and  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
privileged  interests  and  corporate  wealth  in 
this  country,  should  have  the  temerity  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  the  above.  No  one  knows 
better  than  President  Roosevelt  how  com- 
pletely, how  absolutely  and  how  corruptly 
Pennsylvania  has  been  governed  since  the 
days  of  Simon  Cameron  by  bosses  who  were 
always  rendered  all-powerful  by  virtue  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  public-service 
corporations  and  privileged  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania. No  one  knows  better  than  the 
President  how  absolute  has  been  for  years  the 
corrupt  power  of  the  street-car  companies  and 
,the  gas-lighting  companies  of  Philadelphia. 
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They  got  whatever  they  wanted  from  the  boss 
and  the  Republican  machine,  and  by  union 
with  the  comiptionists  rendered  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  dty  from  year  to  year  inevitable 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  decent  citizenship  to 
destroy  the  degrading  and  polluting  condition. 
No  one  knows  better  than  does  the  President 
how  fearful  have  been  the  politicians  when  in 
the  presence  of  this  rule  of  privileged  wealth 
and  corrupt  rings.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
even  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  became  dumb 
when  every  friend  of  morality  and  decent 
government  in  Philadelphia  was  battling  as 
patriots  had  never  before  battled,  to  break 
the  power  of  the  most  corrupt,  criminal  and 
murderous  political  ring  known  to  American 
public  life,  and  when  a  word  from  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  meant  thousands  of  votes  for 
decent  government  and  dvic  morality.  Even 
after  the  battle  was  over  and  the  people  had 
won,  though  Governor  Folk,  who  had  bravely 
spoken  in  Philadelphia  for  civic  righteousness, 
promptly  sent  his  congratulations  to  Mayor 
Weaver,  and  Secretary  Root  also  expressed 
his  delight  at  the  outcome,  the  President  re- 
mained discreetly  silent. 

Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  are  not  ex- 
ceptional, but  are  typical  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  public-service  companies  and 
privileged  wealth  over  cities  and  conmion- 
wealths.  And  what  is  true  of  municipalities 
and  states  is  equally  true  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. What  real  relief  have  the  people 
secured  through  the  national  government  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years  from  the  extortions 
and  oppressions  of  Uie  railroads,  the  express 
companies,  the  beef -trust,  the  steel-trust,  or 
the  hundred  and  one  other  corporations,  pub- 
lic and  private,  that  through  legislative  fran- 
chises, privileges  or  grants  have  been  able  to 
acquire  monopoly  power  at  a  frightful  expense 
to  the  people?  llie  Boston  Herald  in  com- 
menting on  President  Roosevelt's  words  which 
we  quote  above,  makes  this  very  pertinent 
observation : 

"These  are  truly  noble  sentiments,  worthy 
of  a  veritable  Joseph  Surface  in  politics.  But 
how  do  they  square  with  the  facts?  How 
does  the  theory  fit  the  practice?  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  'this  government  is  not,  and 
never  shall  be,  government  by  a  plutocracy.' 
Plutocracy  is  the  rule  of  wealth.  If  a  party 
succeeds  in  the  election  with  the  potent  help 
of  campaign  funds  ranging  from  $^2,000,000 
to  $6,000,000,  and  if  some,  often  laigest,  of 


the  contributors  afterward  go  to  Washington 
and,  under  the  stress  of  a  *  moral  obligation^ 
confessed  by  Senator  Piatt,  write  into  the  laws 
of  the  nation  tariff  schedules  designed  and 
calculated  to  enrich  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers  of  the  country,  is  not  that  pretty 
dose  to  'government  by  a  plutocracy  ?'  And 
if,  through  repeated  contributions  and  renewed 
obligations,  they  are  able  to  prevent  any 
reduction  of  duties  that  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary to  the  public  good,  but  are  oppressive  to 
the  people,  is  that  treatment  of  'every  man, 
rich  or  poor,  simply  and  solely  on  his  worth  as 
a  man?' 

"Does  'the  man  on  the  street,'  the  plain 
average  man,  whatever  his  personal  worth, 
suffer  no  wrong  when  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  on  nearly  everything  he  eats  or  wears 
or  uses  to  house  and  warm  himself,  not  simply 
to  support  the  government,  but  to  build  still 
higher  the  fortunes  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
boimties  which  this  government,  'based  on 
the  theory  of  equal  rights,'  licenses  relatively 
a  few  men  to  collect  ? 

"There  are  other  matters  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident's favorite  theory  of  a  'square  deal'  is 
seriously  interfered  with  by  stacked  cards  and 
tricks  of  shuffling." 

Does  Mr.  Roosevelt  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  if  this  country  was,  as  he  would  have  us 
suppose  it  is,  a  government  where  "each  man, 
ridi  or  poor,  is  to  be  treated  simply  and  solely 
on  his  worth  as  a  man,"  instead  of  a  govern- 
ment where  privileged  wealth  exerts  a  pre- 
ponderating influence, — ^that  is  to  say,  where 
a  plutocracy  obtains, — that  the  express  com- 
panies, headed  by  United  States  Senator  Piatt, 
would  be  able  to  thwart,  prevent  and  render 
impossible  the  establishment  of  a  parcels-post 
in  America  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  if  it  were 
not  for  this  power  and  the  overweening  in- 
fluence of  the  banking  interests  in  politics, 
this  nation  would  be  a  camp-follower  in  the 
processions  of  nations,  not  only  with  respect 
to  a  parcels-post  but  also  in  regard  to  postal 
savings-banks?  Does  he  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous 
power,  direct  and  indirect,  exerted  by  the  rail- 
way companies,  the  post-office  department 
would  pay  an  annual  rental  for  cars  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  cars 
whose  life  is  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years, 
and  that  in  addition  to  this  the  government 
would  submit  to  a  rate  of  payment  to  the  rail- 
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roads  for  hauling  mail  matter,  "fixed,**  to  use 
the  apt  characterization  of  the  New  York 
World f  "by  a  system  so  preposterous  as  actu- 
ally to  invite  and  rewiurd  the  collusive  de- 
frauding of  the  government "  ?  Is  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ignorant  of  the  revelations  made  under 
oath  at  the  insurance  investigations,  which 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  insurance 
system,  or,  in  other  words,  the  few  unfaithful 
stewards  who  gain  control  of  the  vast  sums  of 
the  policy-holders'  money,  have  in  connivance 
with  Wall-street  gamblers  misused  this  wealth 
for  speculative  purposes  and  personal  ends, 
after  they  had  completely  gained  control  of  the 
state  government  of  New  York  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  safeguards  of  wise  legislation  en- 
acted for  the  protection  of  the  policy-holders 
were  repealed  and  no  legislation  that  was 
aimed  at  protecting  the  people's  money  was 
permitted  to  pass?  Is  this  an  example  of  a 
government  where  "each  man,  rich  or  poor, 
is  to  be  treated  simply  and  solely  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,"  or  is  it  an  example  of  plutocracy 
in  government, — ^that  is,  a  government  domi- 
nated by  wealth  ? 

Now  the  cases  of  Pennsylvania  and  Phila- 
delphia; that  of  the  protective  tariff  on  which 
the  Herald  dwells;  the  case  of  the  express 
companies,  the  banks  and  the  railways  versus 
the  postal  department;  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  insurance  exploiters  in  the  government  of 
New  York,  by  which  the  pohcy-holders  are 
robbed  of  their  rightful  protection,  are  merely 
a  few  typical  examples  of  scores  that  might  be 
dted  that  show  clearly  the  absurdity  of  the 
President's  position.  This  assuming  a  thing 
to  be  a  fact  when  the  assumption  is  palpably 
false,  and  the  reasoning  from  the  false  premise, 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  came 
from  a  hired  attorney  of  privileged  interests 
bent  on  an  effort  to  throw  sand  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  or  to  lull  them  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  in  order  that  privileged  interests 
mi^t  stall  further  entrench  themselves;   nor 


would  it  be  surprising  if  it  came  from  the  lips 
of  a  veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  had  been 
marooned  for  the  last  fifty  years.  But  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  as  difficult  to  understand  as  it  is 
unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  justice,  democ- 
racy and  peaceful  progress. 


The  Society  of  American  Sculptors. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  21st,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  interesting 
reception  given  by  the  Society  of  American 
Sculptors  in  their  rooms  at  111  East  23d  street. 
New  York  City,  to  Mr.  Gteorge  Gary  Eggle- 
ston,  the  well-known  author  and  journalist, 
who  favored  the  audience  with  a  brief  address 
on  the  movement  for  a  really  great  art  in 
America.  The  speaker  showed  that  imtil 
recently  art  had  received  scant  recognition 
in  our  repubUc;  that  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  earlier  days  were  compelled  to  go 
to  Europe  for  recognition  and  a  livelihood. 
All  our  earlier  attempts  at  art  were  marked 
by  extreme  crudity,  and  there  was  a  general 
sentiment  for  a  long  time  in  the  republic  against 
art.  At  the  Centennial  Exposition  our  nation 
seemed  to  receive  the  first  real  impulse  in  favor 
of  art,  and  from  that  time  forth  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  the  direction  of  a  true  art 
for  the  New  World,  not  only  among  the  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  architects  and  artist-artisans, 
but  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  true  worth  of  art  on  the  part  of  the  people 
or  a  large  section  of  the  people. 

The  Society  of  American  Sculptors  is  doing 
an  important  work  in  fostering  a  strong,  vitid 
art  for  America,  as  is  also  the  vigorous  Guild 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  whose  rooms  connect 
with  those  of  the  Society  of  American  Sculp- 
tors. The  work  of  these  two  important  or- 
ganizations will  be  noticed  somewhat  at  length 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  Arena  as  among  the 
important  societies  that  are  working  along 
sound  and  fundamental  lines  to  make  a  great 
and  true  art  for  the  New  World. 


THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 


The  Onuliiiig  Burden  Which  Militarism  Has 
Imposed  Upon  The  Gkrman  People. 

ON  THE  sixth  of  December,  Chancellor 
Ton  BUlow  addressed  the  Reichstag  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Empire.    His 


words  merit  the  attention  of  all  thinking  people. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  Germany  has  been  the 
fonunost  expon^t  of  militarism.  Her  gov. 
emment  has  during  most  of  this  time,  as  under 
the  blood-and-iron  policy  of  Bismarck  and  later 
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under  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Emperor  WiU- 
iam,  striven  unremittinglj  to  check  all  dem- 
ocratic advances,  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  while  fostering  reactionary  ideals.  The 
insanity  of  militarism  that  has  affected  the 
Emperor  William  has  exerted  a  baleful  effect 
on  all  other  European  nations.  Because  with 
the  increase  of  armament  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, other  nations  have  felt  compelled  to 
increase  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  masses 
for  the  military  and  naval  budgets.  But  no- 
where has  the  appalling  weight  of  oppressive 
taxation  fallen  so  heavily  as  on  the  German 
people  themselves,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
facts  given  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  address, 
and  which  briefly  summarized  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Thirty  years  ago,  or  in  1875,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Uie  Chancellor,  Germany  was  free 
from  debt.  (2)  To-day  the  Empire  owes 
$875,000,000,  requiring  an  annual  payment 
of  $«5,000,000  for  interest  on  this  sum.  (3) 
If  to  the  Empire's  debt  is  added  the  debts  of 
the  various  states  forming  the  empire,  we  have 
the  grand  total  of  $8,750,000,000  of  indebted- 
ness, or  more  than  sixty-two  dollars  per  capita. 
(4)  The  military  and  naval  expenses  of  Grer- 
many  have  doubled  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

It  is  well  also  to  notice  that  simultaneously 


with  this  onward  march  of  militarism — this 
ascendency  of  the  mailed-fist  policy  which 
imposes  such  crushing  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple— there  has  been  a  steady  and  unremitting 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  defeat 
the  democratic  aspirations  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
high  protection  policy  that  has  fostered  the 
financial  interests  of  the  few  and  thus  tended 
to  augment  the  power  of  the  autocratic  sov- 
ereign and  the  titled  classes  by  calling  to  their 
aid  the  influence  of  the  new  commercial  feud- 
alism thus  being  built  up — a  third  class  de- 
pendent  upon  privilege  for  wealth  and  power. 

As  soon  as  the  public  sentiment  in  civilized 
lands  shall  be  educated  up  to  that  degree  of 
wisdom  and  sanity  wherein  the  people  will 
demand  the  establishment  of  a  great  interna- 
tional parliament  for  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  between  nations  through 
arbitration,  this  great  burden  of  waste  which 
is  now  oppressing  the  masses  in  every  one  of 
the  great,  so-caUed  Christian  lands  will  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  and 
the  greatest  fostering  cause  of  racial  and  na- 
tional hatred  and  the  most  fruitful  influence 
in  dehumanizing,  brutalizing,  and  stimulating 
the  murder-spirit  among  the  people  of  the 
earth  will  be  removed. 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLE  AGAINST  REACTION. 


I.  The  Downfall  of  The  Balfour  Oabinet. 

The  downfall  of  the  Balfour  cabinet  and 
the  entrance  of  a  Liberal  ministry,  in  which 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  assumes 
the  premiership,  which  occurred  early  in 
December,  marked  the  latest  phase  of  the 
battle  of  the  people  against  the  autocratic, 
militant  and  reactionary  administration  that 
has  held  the  reins  o{  government  for  a  decade 
in  Great  Britain. 

II.  The  Three  Oounts  Against  The  Oon- 

servative  Ministry. 

Three  great  counts  have  been  made,  and 
justly  made,  in  the  popular  indictment  of  the 
Balfour  cabinet.  It  has  striven  to  undo  much 
of  that  which  had  been  achieved  during  the 
past  sixty  years  for  the  promotion  of  world 
peace  based  on  justice,  for  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  English  people,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  commercial,  educational 


and  religious  freedom.  Small  wonder  is  it 
therefore,  that  the  rising  tide  of  popular  indig- 
nation has  been  so  emphatically  expressed  in 
the  bv-elections  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  people. 

In  the  dark  record  of  the  past  ten  years  of 
reactionary  rule,  Joseph  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Hugh  Cecil  will  go  into  history  as  the  two 
evil  geniuses  of  the  cabinet;  bpt  Premier 
Balfour's  responsibility  is  in  no  wise  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  jingoism  and  the  in- 
terests of  privileged  classes  were  especially 
championed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  Uiat  the 
infamous  Education  Bill  was  the  special  charge 
of  Sir  Hugh.  Mr.  Balfour  leaves  the  cabinet, 
discredited,  as  he  was  the  responsible  head  of 
the  ministry,  and  his  opposition  to  the  mag- 
nificent measures  introduced  since  the  forties 
of  the  last  century,  if  successful,  would  have 
thrown  Great  Britain  back  into  the  column  of 
reactionary,  unrepublican  and  unprogressive 
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nations  under  the  immoral,  mi  just  and  subver- 
iye  dominance  of  privileged  or  class  interests. 
Only  the  sturdy  democratic  spirit,  the  moral 
virility  and  the  love  of  justice,  peace  and  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  British  electors  have 
saved  England  to  Liberalism. 

It  was  through  the  machinations  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  a  few  other 
jingo  statesmen  who  were  dominated  by  the 
insanity  of  modem  sordid  conmiercialism,  that 
the  unjust  war  was  waged  against  the  free  re- 
publics of  South  Africa  at  a  time  when  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  peoples  were  rapidly 
amalgamating  and  there  was  every  prospect  of 
a  great,  free,  federated  commonwealth,  pledg- 
ed to  progress  and  liberalism.  By  the  oft-re- 
peated tactics  of  interested  ones,  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  for  a  time 
sucoessfuUy  appealed  to  under  the  cry  of 
"patriotism,"  "Greater  England,"  and  by  the 
conjuring  up  of  visions  of  commercial  gain  to 
be  acquired  by  the  crushing  of  the  weaker  peo- 
ple who  possessed  the  gold  regions.  After  a 
season,  however,  when  the  frightful  cost  in  life 
and  treasure  began  to  impress  itself  on  the 
Eng^sh  mind;  when  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  were  vacant  chairs  never  again  to  be 
occupied  by  the  loved  ones  who  had  been  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  to  the  fetich  of  military  aggres- 
sion; when  the  burden  of  taxes  loomed  large 
above  the  economic  horizon,  then  the  wisdom 
of  the  Liberal  statesmanship  that  under  Bright 
and  Gladstone  had  stood  for  peace  and  justice 
was  realized  by  the  nation  that  had  pennitted 
itself  to  become  intoxicated  on  words  and 
phrases,  noble  and  worthy  in  themselves,  but 
which  had  been  prostituted  for  the  base  ends  of 
'"iteiested  and  reactionary  statesmanship  and 
classes.  Men  began  to  see  once  more  that 
there  was  something  higher  and  finer  than 
material  gain  when  the  fruit  of  injustice  and 
war. 

A  free  and  just  England — such  had  been  the 
ideal  of  Cobden,  Bright,  Gladstone  and  Mor- 
ley,  but  this  nation-exalting  ideal  had  given 
place  to  the  immoral  creed  of  sordid  and  ma- 
terialistic conunerdalism.  The  people  had 
come  to  themselves  again,  but  not  so  the  re- 
actionary government.  A  party  that  is  pledg- 
ed to  militarism  easily  becomes  reactionary  all 
along  the  line.  The  spirit  of  criminal  aggres- 
sion may  manifest  itself  as  militarism,  or  in 
class  favoritism,  substituting  privileged  inter- 
ests for  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all;  or  in 
intolerance  and  class  favoritism  in  the  domain 
of  religion  and  letters.    The  spirit  of  one  is  the 


spirit  of  all,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
spirit  of  reaction  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
genius  and  fundamental  demands  of  the  dem- 
ocratic revolution.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  jingo  statesmen  became  the  champions 
of  high  protection  and  the  apostles  of  privi- 
leged interests  and  that  they  barkened  to  the 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and  fanaticism, 
pushing  through  the  infamous  Education 
Law,  though  knowing  full  well  that  the  Con- 
servative statesmen  were  not  elected  to  further 
any  such  reactionary  legislation.  They  mere- 
ly took  advantage  of  the  large  majority  to 
force  legislation  that  the  reactionaries  Imew 
did  not  represent  the  will  of  the  people.  Here, 
in  ten  years,  are  seen  the  lengths  to  which  re- 
actionary statesmanship  could  go  in  undoing 
the  great  work  accomplished  in  the  glorious 
morning  days  of  Victoria's  reign,  when  Cob- 
den, Bright,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Hood,  Mackay, 
Massey,  and  scores  of  other  leaders  of  thought 
became  apostles  of  justice,  freedom  and  dem- 
ocracy,— a  work  that  had  been  further  carried 
successfuUy  forward  by  the  liberal  and  consci- 
entious statesmanship  of  Gladstone  and  the 
great  men  he  drew  around  him. 

But  the  enemies  of  freedom,  justice  and 
progress  misread  the  signs  of  the  times.  They 
believed  the  commercial  feudalism  that  had 
become  rank,  corrupt,  conscienceless  and  pow- 
erful in  the  New  World,  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, would  supply  a  sufficient  reinforcement 
to  the  militant,  monarchal  and  religious  ele- 
ments to  defeat  the  ends  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  check  the  onward  march  of  democ- 
racy. 

Happily,  about  this  time  France  came  out 
from  under  the  liberty-destroying  spell  of  re- 
action and  militarism  that  had  overtaken  her 
after  her  alliance  with  Russia,  and  had  set  her 
face  toward  freedom.  Elsewhere  also  the 
democratic  impulse  began  to  stir  within  the 
breasts  of  the  masses.  The  English  people 
were  not  so  sodden  as  the  reactionaries  imag- 
ined. Hence  the  liberal  reaction  began  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  by-elections. 

III.  The  New  Cabinet. 

Unhappily  for  England,  the  liberal  or  dem- 
ocratic forces  have  had  no  great  leader  since 
the  passing  of  Gladstone.  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  has  an  extremely  difficult 
task  before  him,  because  the  Liberal  party  is 
divided  on  many  questions.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Free  Trade,  it  is  true,  it  is  practically  a 
unit,  but  on  such  issues  as  home  rule  and  the 
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urgent  demands  of  the  Labor  parties  there  is 
little  unanimity  of  sentiment  at  a  time  when 
the  union  of  all  foes  of  reaction  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  a  successful  stand.  A  leader  like 
Gladstone  could  master  the  situation.  Will 
Sir  Henry  be  able  to  do  so  ? 

In  the  selection  of  the  cabinet  he  has,  it 
seems  to  us,  evinced  rare  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, bringing  together  a  number  of  the 
wisest,  strongest,  most  influential  and  popular 
statesmen  of  England.  A  cabinet  containing 
such  men  as  John  Morley,  James  Bryce,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  Sir 
Robert  Threshie  Reid  and  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, should  inspire  public  confidence.  It 
would,  it  seems  to  us,  be  difficult  to  bring  to- 
gether a  stronger  group  of  men,  both  politically 
and  morally,  than  are  found  in  the  new  cab- 
inet. We  are  especially  glad  to  see  John 
Bums,  the  sturdy  Labor  leader,  in  this  min- 
istry. 

Before  this  issue  is  printed  a  new  election 
will  have  been  held  and  the  popular  sentiment 
of  the  English  people  will  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  new 
Labor  party  shall  not  make  a  strong  showing, 
gaining  sufficient  members  to  become  a  great 
poHtical  magnet  in  the  next  appeal  to  the 
nation. 

All  friends  of  free  institutions,  of  free  secu- 
lar education,  of  enlightened  democracy  and  of 
peace  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  overdirow  of 
the  Balfour  reactionary  ministry. 


The  Separation  of  Ohurch  and  State  in 

France. 

One  of  the  most  important  world  events  of 
the  closing  weeks  of  last  year  was  the  final  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  of  the  biU  to  separate 
church  and  state  in  France.  The  measure  re- 
ceived almost  one  hundred  more  votes  than 
were  cast  against  its  enactment,  proving  that 
the  upper  house,  as  thoroughly  as  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  had  determined  on  the  wisdom 
and  importance  of  the  measure. 

This  separation  will  doubtless  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  true  religion  no  less  than  to  the 
state.  Indeed,  some  of  the  broad-minded 
Catholic  thinkers  of  both  Europe  and  America 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  France  will  be  materially  strengthened  on 
account  of  this  separation. 

The  Vatican,  however,  seems  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  old  and  baleful  ideals  which  have 
long  obtained.  Thus  we  find  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  in  an 


interview  given  to  the  Echo  de  Paris  early  in 
December,  advising  aggressive  opposition  on 
the  part  of  French  Catholics,  sa3ring  among 
other  things: 

"Now  has  come  the  time  when  you  are  to  be 
put  under  foot.  Do  n't  let  them  do  it.  Pre- 
pare practical  defensive  means  adapted  to  your 
district  and  resources." 

This  utterance,  it  would  seem,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  foster  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  might  easily  degenerate  into  vio- 
lence, and  it  is  surprising  that  the  Papal  sec- 
retary should  give  expression  to  such  senti- 
ments. The  Boston  Transcript's  Rome  cor- 
respondent published  on  December  9th  a  long 
letter  relating  to  the  matter.  Of  the  attitude 
of  the  Pope  this  correspondent  said : 

"It  is  easy  now  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  Pope  wishes  French  Catholics  to  organize 
in  self-defense,  and  that  he  still  hopes  to  in- 
fluence French  action  by  the  threat  that 
France  will  lose  all  rights  to  the  protectorate  of 
Catholics  in  foreign  countries." 

Unless  we  greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
French  people,  this  attempted  meddling  with 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  republic  will 
be  resented  by  the  liberty-loving  friends  of 
free  government  in  our  sister  republic. 


The  Tramp  of  Democracy  Heard  on 
Austria's  Throne. 

Last  month  we  described  the  liberal  pro- 
gramme proposed  by  the  prime-minister  of 
Hungary,  who  was  appointed  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Hungarian  parliament  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  his  capacity  as 
King  of  Hungary.  This  programme,  it  will  be 
remembered,  called  for  universal  manhood 
suffrage  for  Hungary  by  direct  and  secret  bal- 
lot. That  the  liberal  proposal  was  made  far 
more  to  win  over  the  people  from  their  support 
of  the  powerful  Magyars,  who  do  not  favor 
universal  suffrage  but  who  pose  as  the  Liber- 
als of  Hungary,  than  on  account  of  any  love  of 
democracy  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  cannot 
be  doubted.  But  he  must  have  foreseen  that 
the  demand  made  by  him  in  favor  of  popular 
suffrage  in  one-half  of  his  realm  would  lead  to 
an  imperative  demand  for  the  same  privilege 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  masses.  The  peo- 
ple representing  the  great  Labor  and  Social- 
Democratic  elements  were  indeed  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented; 
and  at  the  assembling  of  the  Austrian  parlia- 
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ment  in  Vienna  a  monster  Social-Democratic 
or  Labor  demonstration  occurred  in  that  citj. 
As  usual,  the  Conservatives  circulated  all  man- 
ner of  wild  rumors  calculated  to  terrify  the 
propertied  class  by  leading  them  to  believe 
that  the  city  would  be  in  danger  of  being  sack- 
ed if  the  people  were  allowed  to  express  their 
wishes  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  object  be- 
ing, of  course,  to  lead  the  government  to  forbid 
the  gathering.  This,  however,  the  Emperor 
did  not  dare  to  do  unless  violence  or  disorder 
gave  excuse  for  drastic  action.  However,  the 
most  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  as  well  as  the  police  if  an 
excuse  for  such  action  arose.  But  the  Labor 
leaders  were  men  of  wisdom  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  fact  that  all  that  the  reaction- 
ies  desired  was  some  outbreak  or  ill-advised 
utterances  that  would  afford  a  pretext  for  bru- 
tally aggressive  action.  Hence  they  strictly 
forbade  the  workingmen  to  either  cheer  or 
shout,  and  the  great  procession,  numbering 
almost  two  hundred  thousand  toilers,  canying 
red  flags  and  numerous  banners  imperatively 
demanding  equal  and  universal  su£Prage, 
tramped  through  the  streets  to  the  parliament. 

From  the  windows  of  the  palace  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  beheld  this  imposing  pro- 
cession, this  stem  embodiment  of  Uie  resolute 
spirit  of  awakened  democracy.  Hour  after 
hour  he  heard  the  ominous  tramp  of  Democ- 
racy's hosts  as  they  moved  in  orderly  manner 
bearing  aloft  their  flags  and  banners,  making 
one  of  the  most  imposing  and  significant  scenes 
of  modem  times — a  scene  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  a  great  painter  of  democracy. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  demonstration  it  is 
not  strange  that  when  the  deputation  from  the 
mighty  army  of  Labor  reached  the  parliament 
house  and  presented  their  petitions  to  the 
prime  minister  and  the  presidents  of  the  two 
houses,  all  the  officials  expressed  deep  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the  masses. 

The  outlook  for  universal  suffrage  in  Austria 
was  never  so  bright  as  it  is  at  this  writing.  Wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  union  and  reso- 
lute determination,  together  with  loyalty  to  the 
fundamental  demands  of  democracy,  will  yet 
win  for  the  people  the  complete  fruition  of  the 
great  blessings  only  partially  achieved  during 
and  since  the  revolutionary  epoch  that  ushered 
in  the  dawn  of  free  government. 


portentous  than  that  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  old  cruel  order  in  France.  As  the  heartless 
despotism  of  France  had  sown  to  the  wind  for 
generations,  even  so  on  a  far  wider  and  more 
terrible  scale  has  the  despotism  of  Russia  been 
inviting  the  day  of  bloody  reckoning.  Long 
have  the  highest,  finest  and  truest  men  and 
women  of  Russia  who  dared  to  speak  for  free- 
dom and  for  justice  been  rewarded  with  dun- 
geons, exile  and  death.  Long  have  the  people 
been  systematically  deceived,  played  upon  and 
tricked  by  the  ruling  class,  and  plundered  right 
and  left.  They  have  been  brutalized  and  sys- 
tematically kept  in  ignorance  by  the  state 
church,  which  has  been  the  chief  prop  of  the 
most  soulless  and  degrading  despotism  of  mod- 
em times.  And  thus  under  such  conditions 
the  slow  years  have  roUen  away  until  at  last  the 
hour  of  reckoning  has  arrived.  Small  wonder 
that  the  great  ignorant  masses,  so  long  crushed, 
oppressed,  brutalized  and  degraded,  should 
exhibit  something  of  the  ferocity  and 
essential  savagery  which  the  government 
has  so  long  displayed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  people. 

Whether  Russia  is  ready  to  pass  from  the 
night  of  ignorance,  absolutism  and  despotism, 
through  a  baptism  of  blood,  into  the  light  of  a 
freer  condition  under  which  education  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  of  justice  may  give  new 
and  grander  meanings  to  life  for  the  millions, 
or  whether  the  present  convulsion  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  brutally  repressive  acts  that  shall 
for  a  brief  time  result  in  the  "peace  of  War- 
saw," is  impossible  at  this  writing  to  predict. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  revolution  has 
gone  so  far  that  ultimately  Russia's  freedom 
is  assured.  The  light  of  democracy  has  been 
kindled  from  the  ice-locked  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  glory-crowned  peaks  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  clock  of  the  ages  has  struck  the  hour  for 
a  change.    The  doom  of  the  old  order  is  sealed. 


The  Battle  of  the  Giants  in  Bossia. 
At  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  Russia  is 
oonvulBed  with  a  revolution  more  grim  and 


Magnificent    Becord  of   The    Municipal 
Street  Bailways  in  Liverpool. 

The  record  of  street-railway  ownership 
and  operation  in  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  stories  of  all-round  success  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  modem  contempo- 
raneous history.  Wages  of  labor  have  been 
increased,  fares  have  been  reduced,  the  service 
has  been  improved,  and  handsome  showings 
to  the  credit  of  many  of  the  cities  have  been 
made.  Such  is  the  story  of  municipal-owner- 
ship. 
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Recently  United  States  Consul  Griffiths  of 
Liverpool  has  reported  on  the  present  status 
of  street-car  service  in  that  dtj.  In  1B97 
Liverpool  took  over  the  tram-cars  and  the 
result  of  the  seven  years'  of  municipal-own- 
ership and  operation,  according  to  our  consul, 
is  briefly  as  follows: 

Three  times  as  many  passengers  were  car- 
ried in  1904  as  in  1897. 

The  mileage  has  been  doubled. 

The  receipts  have  been  increased  neariy 
ninety  per  cent. 

Since  the  dty  has  operated  its  tramways, 
the  fares  have  been  reduced  almost  one-half. 

The  length  of  the  rides  for  which  a  sin^e 
fare  is  paid  has  been  increased  three-fold. 

The  average  speed  when  the  dty  took  over 
the  car-service  was  5^  miles  per  hour;  now  it 
is  eight  miles  per  hour. 

The  tramway  employ^  received  about 
$194,400  more  last  year  than  they  would  have 
received  imder  the  scale  of  wages  that  pre- 
vailed under  private-ownership. 

But  thb  is  only  part  of  the  excellent  record: 

The  sum  of  1^,846,186  has  been  set  aside 
**as  a  sinking  fund  reserve,  renewal,  etc.," 
while  the  capital  obligation  has  been  reduced 
9589,460  and  the  dty  has  received  for  relief 
of  local  taxation  $490,860.  And  this,  as  Con- 
sul Griffiths  points  out,  **has  been  accom- 
plished concurrently  with  the  reduction  of 
fares,  increase  of  mileage,  and  advance  in 
wages  referred  to  above,  and  the  property  has 
be^  maintained  in  good  order." 


SnccessAil  Municipal  Ownership  of  Public 
Utilities  in  Qnelph,  Ontario. 

CoNsui.  Van  Sant  in  a  recent  report  on  the 
result  of  munidpal-ownership  in  Guelph, 
Ontario,  shows  that  here,  in  a  smaU  dty  of 
about  fourteen  thousand,  as  in  the  great  dties 
of  Glasgow,  Biimin^am,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  munidpal-ownership  is  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  Tlie  dty  gas 
and  electric-lighting  |^ants  during  the  fMist 
two  years  show  a  prt^t  of  $26,172.  Tlie 
water-wcHks  and  street-railways  show  prints, 
while  the  fares  on  the  stieet-railwav  have  been 
reduced  from  five  cents  to  three  cents  when 
perscms  buy  a  doUar*s  worth  of  tickets.  The 
city  also  owns  the  Junction  Steam  Railway 
which*  acocMding  to  Consul  Van  Sant,  is  "a 
profitable  asset,  each  quarter  showing  in- 
creased net  earnings,  the  last  quarl»*s  net 
profits  amoonting  to  $3,840." 


The  Growth  of  Socialism  in  Sweden. 

The  steady  growth  of  Sodalism  in  Europe 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  great  nations 
like  Germany,  France  and  Austria.  At  the 
recent  election  in  Sweden  the  Socialists  polled 
80,000  votes,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  vote 
cast.  At  the  previous  election  they  had  cast 
but  10,000  ballots.  At  that  time  they  elected 
four  members  of  the  national  House.  At  the 
last  election  they  won  fourteen  seats. 


England's  Magnificent  Postal-Service 

Record. 

The  post-office  department  of  Great  Britain 
when  compared  with  our  own  service,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
a  great  public-service  department  operated 
in  the  spirit  of  republican  government  or  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and  the  same 
service  when  it  is  made  subservient  to  the  ex- 
press companies,  the  banks,  and  the  railroads, 
or,  in  a  word,  when  it  is  operated  in  the  inter- 
est of  plutocracy  instead  of  that  of  the  people. 
England  encourages  the  use  of  the  mails  by 
her  people  and  profits  enormously  thereby. 
We  discourage  the  use  of  the  mails  and  suffer 
thereby,  in  order  that  the  great  express  com- 
panies may  make  a  few  multi-miUionaires 
by  robbing  the  people.  England  has  im- 
menselv  stimulated  the  savinir  of  monev  bv 
the  poor  through  her  admirable  postal  savings- 
banks  and  has  thereby  greatly  benefited  her 
people;  but  oiur  banking  institutions,  hke  oiur 
express  companies,  have  rendered  abortive 
every  attempt  to  give  our  people  the  same  ad- 
vantages the  English  enjoy  in  this  respect. 
And  more  than  this,  while  England  compels 
her  railways  to  submit  to  strict  regulations, 
just  as  she  would  an  ordinary  dtizen,  and  thus 
does  not  permit  the  railroads  to  impose  upon 
the  government,  we  pay  every  year  a  rental 
for  mail-cars  greater  than  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing those  cars,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  trans- 
portation tariffs  greater  than  the  express  com- 
panies pay  for  the  same  service,  while  our  sys- 
tem of  guessing  at  the  weight  of  the  mails 
favors  and  invites  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads.  In  other  wcHtls,  the  railroads,  like 
the  express  companies,  as  an  integral  paif  of 
the  plutocracy  that  dominates  the  government, 
have  the  government  and  the  people's  interests 
sacrificed  to  the  corporate  and  insatiable 
avarice  of  the  privileged  few. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  results.  The  British 
government,  operating  the  post-oflioe  §of  the 
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benefit  of  all  the  people  instead  of  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  privileged  few,  makes  a  profit  of  $25,- 
000,000  on  a  total  annual  volume  of  business 
of  $75,000,000.  We  operate  our  post-office 
primarily  as  the  express  companies,  the  banks 
and  the  railways  desire,  dictate  or  demand, 
and  as  a  result,  on  an  annual  business  of  $150,- 
000,000  we  lose  $14,000,000;  while  under 
the  incompetent  and  often  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary  action  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment, publishers  have  in  recent  years  been 
hampered  and  discouraged  in  the  legitimate 
building  up  of  their  circulation,  in  regard  to 
the  sending  out  of  liberal  supplies  of  sample 
copies  and  the  giving  of  premiums — the  two 
most  effective  methods  for  building  up  circu- 
lations for  new  publications. 

Moreover,  our  service  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  and  is  far  more  expensive  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. Thus,  for  example,  rural  free  delivery 
is  universal  in  Great  Britain,  while  with  us  it 
is  only  partial.  There  are  daily  deliveries  of 
mails  to  the  rural  districts  of  England,  ex- 
cepting to  farmhouses  in  extremely  remote 
r^ons.  There  are  six  daily  deliveries  in 
even  the  small  cities  of  Great  Britain .  A  letter 
posted  in  any  part  of  London  will  be  delivered 
within  the  city  within  two  hours  from  the  time 
of  posting.  Letters  within  the  Ejngdom  may 
weigh  four  ounces  and  go  for  two  cents.  We 
must  pay  two  cents  for  one  oimce.    In  Eng- 


land a  letter  is  registered  for  four  cents;  we 
pay  eight  cents.  In  England  people  can  send 
eleven  pounds  in  the  mail  by  the  parcels-post, 
at  from  six  to  twenty-four  cents.  Our  express- 
company-owned  government  only  permits 
four  pounds  to  be  sent  and  the  charges  for 
third-class  are  32  cents  for  four  pounds,  and 
for  fourth-class,  64  cents.  Money  orders  also 
are  much  cheaper  in  England  than  with  us. 
Yet  we  are  running  in  debt  every  year,  while 
with  so  much  cheaper  and  more  efficient  ser- 
vice England  is  realizing  $25,000,000  annually 
on  one-half  the  volume  of  business  which  we 
transact. 

Of  course  there  is  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  long  railway  hauls  with  us  that  make 
expenses  heavier  here  than  in  the  old  country; 
but  this  and  all  other  legitimate  reasons  that 
can  be  advanced  to  offset  this  amazing  dis- 
crepancy, outside  of  the  real  causes,  cannot 
begin  to  account  for  our  deficiency  or  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  service. 

So  long  as  the  express  companies,  the  banks 
and  the  railways  are  more  powerful  in  the 
government  than  the  people,  and  so  long  as 
the  campaign  chairmen  and  master-spirits 
in  frying  fat  out  of  the  railways  and  the  ex- 
press companies  are  postmasters-general,  the 
service  will  continue  to  be  run  in  the  interests 
of  corporate  wealth  instead  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government  and  the  people. 


PROGRESS  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  UNDER  THE 

SOUTHERN  CROSS. 


The  ProgreBBive  Income  Tax  in  Victoria, 

Anstralia. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, has  published  the  income  rates 
to  be  collected  this  year  on  incomes  of  the  past 
jear.  This  tax  is  divided  into  two  divisions. 
Each  has  a  sliding  scale  or  is  progressive  in 
diaracter.  Incomes  derived  from  personal 
exertion  are  taxed  much  less  than  are  those 
derived  from  property.  The  tax  on  incomes 
derived  from  personal  exertion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Incomes  not  exceeding  $780  are  exempt; 
but  incomes  from  that  amount  up  to  $2,500 
pay  1.2  per  cent.;  from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  1.6 
per  cent;  from  $5,000  to  $7,500,  2  per  cent.; 
above  $7,500, 2.4  per  cent. 


On  incomes  from  property  the  taxes  are  as 
follows:  $2,500,  2.4  per  cent.;  $2,500  to 
$5,000,  8.2  per  cent.;  $5,000  to  $7,500,  4.1 
per  cent.;  above  $7,500,  5  per  cent. 

Corporations  or  companies  not  life  insur- 
ance have  to  pay  between  2.5  per  cent,  and  S 
per  cent.,  while  life  insurance  companies  have 
to  pay  8.3  per  cent. 

In  Australia  the  State  is  very  vigilant  and 
no  capitalistic  class  is  able,  as  with  us,  to  es- 
cape a  just  share  of  taxation  through  perjury 
or  by  change  of  residence  or  juggling  with  ^eir 
wealth.  Unless  we  mistake  the  growing  pub- 
lic sentiment  with  us,  the  hoiur  approaches 
when  the  plutocracy  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  onto  the 
less  opulent  citizens. 
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Foctering  Home-Biiildixig  in  a  Fraienud 

Stole. 

Last  month  we  called  attention  to  the  build- 
ing of  homes  by  the  commonwealth  of  Xew 
Zealand  for  the  toilers  and  the  disposing  of 
them  on  easy  teims,  such  as  long-time  pay- 
ments, so  that  each  worker  might  have  the 
o[^itunity  to  secure  a  home  or  a  stake  in  the 
land  who  otherwise  would  be  paying  his  sub- 
sistence for  house-rent,  having  nothing  in  the 
end  to  show  for  it.  One  of  the  things  that  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Liberal  ministry 
of  New  Zealand  has  been  its  persistent  effort 
to  encourage  all  the  peo|^  to  become  home- 
makers.  Numerous  wise  laws  have  been  en- 
acted with  this  special  object  in  view.  Tlie 
statesmen  of  the  New  En^and  of  the  Antip- 
odes recognixe  the  fact  that  nothing  save  just 
rule  makes  a  citizen  love  his  land  more  than 
the  knowledge  that  he  not  only  has  a  voice  in 
the  government  but  also  that  he  possesses  a 
stake  in  the  land.  Again,  a  home-building 
people,  other  things  bong  equal,  will  be  far 
mote  temperate,  industrious,  wisely  frugal 
and  contented  than  people  with  no  homes  of 
their  own.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mimster 
SeddoQ  and  his  loyal  co-workers,  as  well  as  to 
the  liberal  ministries  that  fxeoeded  the  present 
govenmient,  for  this  steadfast  purpose  of  fos- 
leiiDg  home-buildhig  among  the  people.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  examines  of  far- 
aighled,  wise  and  enlightened  statesmanship 
of  modem  times.  T^  measure  for  state 
housing  of  the  workers  is  merely  one  more  step 
in  the  consistent  and  definite  progranmie  of 
this  govenmient  which  is  working  as  are  the 
statesmen  of  no  other  nation  to  estabEsh  a 
fraternal  state  under  just  rule. 


Sxtanaioa  of  Old- Age  Pamrionit, 

Anotheb  work  which  has  oigaged  tl 
nous  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  New 
land  during  the  recent  legtslative  session  in 
that  commonwealth  has  bcsen  the  extension  of 
the  old-age  pension  provisions.  In  a  personal 
letter  we  have  just  received  from  an  eminent 
and  scholarlv  dtiaen  of  New  Zealand,  who  is 
intimately  in  touch  with  public  affairs,  our 
coirespondent  infbnns  us  that  the  lawmakers 
have  had  ^undo*  consideration  several  super- 
annuation measures  which  wiU  eventually  (so 
it  is  prooused)  soon  meige  into  a  general  sys- 
tem wherebr  no  man  in  the  oolonv  wiU  have 
to  kM>k  forward  with  fear  to  the  time  iriien  he 
can  work  no  longer.**    '^Yon  wiU,**  continues 


our  correspondent,  '^be  glad  to  hear  that  New 
Zealand  luis  still  pursued  a  course  of  steady 
prosperity  with  increasing  exports,  slightly 
diminished  imports,  and  a  revenue  which 
allows  reduction  of  taxation." 


How  The  Stondard  Oil  Greed  Has  Be- 

cently  Been    Manifested  in  The 

Bobbing  of  The  Toilers  of 

New  Zealand. 

Our  correspondent  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  battle  which  New  Zealand  is  waging  to 
prevent  the  American  trusts  from  gaining 
dominant  power  in  the  commonwealth,  cites 
some  facts  in  regard  to  the  Standard  Oil  octo- 
pus which  affoid  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
spirit  which  animates  a  fraternal  state,  such 
as  is  New  Zealand,  contrasted  with  the  spirit 
that  dominates  our  present-day  commercial 
feudalism  which  has  become  the  preponder- 
ating influence  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.     In  this  connection  he  says: 

*'Let  me  tdl  you  a  pr^nant  anecdote  and 
one  which  helped  us  to  the  resolution  to  keep 
your  great  trusts  out  if  possible.  Most  of  our 
houses,  at  all  events  in  the  dty,  have  electric- 
lights,  but  the  poorer  people  and  the  multitude 
of  scattered  settlers  use  kerosene.  To  help 
these  struggUng  ones  the  government  took  <^ 
the  import  duty  on  kerosene.  Instantly  Mr. 
Rodrefeller  kindly  raised  the  price  to  within 
one  cent  of  what  oil  was  when  the  duty  was  on, 
thus  mopping  up  the  whole  of  the  benefit  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  thousands.  A  frimd  of 
mine  who  opposed  this  action  was  told  that  if 
he  did  not  take  Standard  oil,  no  one  in  New 
Zealand  who  took  the  oil  should  be  allowed  to 
deal  with  him  ton  goods  of  any  kind.  He  was 
to  suffn*  an  entire  boycott  by  all  other  agents, 
impcMters,  storriceepers,  etc.,  etc.  So  you  per- 
ceive our 


Whenever  an  attonpt  of  this  kind  is  made 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  protect  the 
people  from  robbery  and  extortion  on  the  part 
of  the  protected  trusts  and  interests,  a  great 
hue  and  ciy  is  raised  against  paternalism  by 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  most  vicious  fotm  of 
paternalism  known  to  government — the  pa- 
ternalism that  protects  the  few  and  enables 
them,  through  the  enjoyment  of  monopoly, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  protecticm,  to  rob  the  mfl- 
lions. 

The  dominating  spirit  of  the  gonremment 
of  New  Zealand  is  that  of  fraternal  cogyeim- 
tion.    Tlie  government  at  all  times  se^s  Id 
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promote  the  happiness,  prosperity,  independ- 
ence and  development  of  all  the  people.  This 
is  the  ideal  of  the  Golden  Rule;  it  must  be  the 
ideal  of  any  civilization  that  is  to  be  perma- 
nent. Its  animating  spirit  is  justice.  The 
animating  spirit  of  the  govenmient  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  not  unlike 
that  manifested  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
when  it  greedily  seized  the  money  which 
the  government  had  remitted  from  duties 
in  order  to  help  the  poorer  people  of  New 
2^aland. 

Almost  any  legislation  can  be  enacted  if 
privileged  interests  spend  sufficient  money  on 
their  lobbyists  and  missionaries  who  are  sent 
throughout  the  country  to  get  boards  of  trade, 
bankers'  associations  and  other  bodies  that 


are  favorable  to  class  legislation  to  favor  the 
new  scheme.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
kind  is  seen  in  the  present  ship-subsidy  cam- 
paign. The  Steel-Trust,  charging  American 
citizens  from  six  to  eleven  doUars  per  ton  more 
for  steel  than  the  purchasers  in  London  pay 
for  the  same  steel,  manufactured  by  the  same 
corporation,  is  another  illustration  of  the  crim- 
inally unjust  spirit  that  animates  our  govern- 
ment, due  to  the  nation  being  in  the  hands  of 
privileged  interests  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  the  people. 

Such  despotism  and  injustice  will  remain  so 
long  as  protected  interests  are  enabled  to  de- 
feat the  fundamental  ends  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment through  the  maintenance  of  corrupt 
bosses  and  money-con  trolled  machines. 


« 


FORTY  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  WORLD-WANDERING."* 


A  Book-Study. 


I. 

MANY  books  of  travel  are  as  tedious  as 
they  are  accurate  and  detailed  in 
character.  Others  are  as  fascinating  as  they 
are  untrustworthy,  owing  to  the  author's  al- 
lowing his  imagination  to  run  riot  with  facts 
or  to  color  too  highly  the  good  or  the  bad  he 
beholds.  Only  occasionally  are  we  favored 
with  a  volume  describing  other  races,  lands 
or  peoples,  in  which  the  author  presents  a 
faitidful,  unvarnished  pen-picture  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  life  as  they  appear  to  the  trav- 
eler, in  a  bright,  engaging  and  alluring  man- 
ner,  so  vivid  that  the  reader  is  made  to  see  and 
feel  what  the  author  has  experienced;  so  fas- 
cinating that  the  tale  possesses  the  charm  of 
xomance.  Such  works  are  as  valuable  as  they 
are  rare.  They  so  broaden  and  deepen  the 
culture  as  to  vitally  supplement  scholastic  ed- 
ucation, and  when  to  these  excellencies  the 
author  brings  ethical  enlightment  and  the  see- 
ing eye  of  a  morally  awakened  thinker,  the 
works  takes  on  new  interest  and  value  to 
friends  of  free  institutions  and  higher  civili- 
zation. Such  a  book  is  Helen  M.  Gougar's 
large  volume  entitled  Forty  Thousand  Miles 
of  Worid-Wandering, 

•ftrty  Thoummd  MOet  qf  World- WomdeHng.  Bj  Helen 
ILGounr.  Proftuely  lUiutmted.  Cloth.  1^482.  Price, 
#8.00.    Chlcafo:    MooAroh  Book  Company. 


II. 

This  is  not  saying  that  we  agree  with  all  the 
author's  views,  for  in  one  instance,  it  seems  to 
us,  she  fails  to  reflect  the  fine  spirit  that  marks 
the  work  as  a  whole,  and  in  another  case  we 
think  she  has  made  a  partial  appearance  the 
basis  for  a  too  sweeping  indictment.  Thus, 
for  example,  she  beholds  the  squalor  and 
wretchedness  of  China's  millions,  the  corrup- 
tion that  runs  riot  in  government,  and  the  in- 
humanity of  the  ancient  laws.  She  notices 
vast  stretches  of  territory  given  over  to  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  which  if  cultivated  would 
save  millions  of  lives  from  slow  starvation. 
She  notes  the  rich,  indifferent,  complacent 
mandarins,  surrounded  by  every  comfort  and 
enjoying  all  the  pleasures  that  intellectual 
culture  untouched  by  moral  iUumination,  and 
that  wealth,  can  bestow;  while  a  mighty  pall 
of  ignorance,  degradation  and  superstition 
falls  like  an  empire-embracing  black  cap  over 
the  millions  of  coolies.  And  seeing  all  these 
things  she  gives  way  to  the  militant  impulse 
and  exclaims: 

"England,  Japan  or  Germany  could  take 
hold  of  the  Chinaman  with  an  iron  hand,  com- 
pel him  to  take  off  his  long  shirt,  cut  his  queue, 
unbind  the  feet  of  his  women,  tear  down  his 
cities,  widen  the  streets,  plough  up  his  grave- 
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yards,  put  him  out  on  his  miUions  of  acres  of 
uncultivated  land,  open  up  his  mines,  bum 
his  temples  that  sit  on  top  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tains, and  compel  genersJ  education." 

The  "iron  hand"  in  our  opinion  is  not  the 
hand  of  true  civilization.  Certainly  it  is  not 
the  hand  that  was  stretched  forth  by  that  One 
of  whom  it  was  said:  "The  bruised  reed  will 
he  not  break  and  smoking  flax  will  he  not 
quench."  To  us  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  spirit  of  civilization  alike  forbid  the 
"iron  hand"  or  mailed-fist  policy  on  the  part 
of  so-called  Christian  nations  in  their  treat- 
ment of  other  peoples.  Violence  necessarily 
begets  hatred  and  violence,  and  hatred  and 
violence  destroy  love,  and  love  is  the  soul  of 
true  religion,  the  vital  breath  of  civilization. 

Commerce,  guided  by  the  ethics  of  the  Gold- 
en Rule  and  not  by  the  god  of  greed,  and  the 
slow  processes  of  enlightened  and  tolerant 
education  will  accomplish  almost  as  quickly 
and  far  more  permanently  the  destruction  of 
the  evils  in  the  old  order  and  the  introduction 
of  that  which  is  higher  and  finer,  than  will  any 
movement  carried  forward  by  brute  force  and 
that  necessarily  engenders  a  nation-wide  and 
implacable  hate. 

Who  was  it  forced  opium  on  China  ?  Chris- 
tian England,  whom  our  author  would  now 
have  destroy  by  the  "iron  hand"  all  that  to 
her  mind  is  injurious  in  China.  When  na- 
tions that  pretend  to  march  under  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  resort  to  the  "iron  hand  "  in  order 
to  civilize  the  heathen,  we  find  the  saloon  and 
the  brothel  invariably  following  the  flag,  and 
such  infamies  as  the  forcing  of  the  opium  trade 
on  an  imwilling  nation,  as  did  England  against 
the  pitiful  protests  of  China.  No,  the  "iron 
hand"  is  the  hand  of  imperialism,  despotism, 
reaction,  hate,  violence  and  murder,  and  from 
such  a  source  it  is  as  idle  to  look  for  the  sweet- 
ness, sanity  and  light  of  civilization  as  to  ex- 
pect grapes  from  tiioms  or  figs  from  thistles. 

Again,  our  author  after  beholding  the  hid- 
eous degradation  and  superstition  that  envelop 
the  minds  of  untold  millions  in  India  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  an  interested  priest- 
craft; after  visiting  Benares  the  sacred  and 
beholding  the  most  revolting  spectacles  bom 
of  blind  and  ignorant  superstition,  makes  a 
sweeping  indictment  against  the  religion  of 
India.  She  bases  her  opinion  on  what  she  has 
seen,  which  has  served  to  reinforce  what  has 
been  told  of  India  and  her  religion;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  what  ever3rthing  she  has  seen 


and  pictured  and  all  that  has  been  told  her  is 
absolutely  true.  And  yet  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  There  are  in  India  almost  as  many, 
and  perhaps  even  more,  creeds  than  with  us, 
and  some  of  the  religions  are  entirely  unlike 
the  great  dominant  creeds.  There  are  the 
ritualistic  Brahmins  and  the  more  metaphys- 
ical Buddhists,  who  are  little  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  rite,  ritual  and  form.  There  are  the 
Jains,  the  Parsees  and  the  Mohammedans, 
together  with  numerous  lesser  sects;  and  here 
as  elsewhere 

"There  is  light  in  all 
And  light  with  more  or  less  of  shade  in  all 
Man-modes  of  worship." 

Therefore,  while  we  can  thoroughly  sym- 
pathize with  Mrs.  Gougar's  thought  based  on 
what  she  saw  and  heard,  reinforced  by  her 
life-long  concepts  of  the  religion  of  the  Far 
East,  we  nevertheless  believe  her  condemna- 
tion is  altogether  too  sweeping  and  that  it  is 
unjust  and  misleading  because  it  does  not 
present  the  whole  picture.  The  shadows  but 
not  the  lights  are  here,  and  at  best  it  is  but  a 
partial  view.  We  remember  several  years 
ago  conversing  with  a  very  scholarly  Oriental, 
and  during  our  conversation  we  expressed  our 
abhorrence  at  much  that  is  present  in  the  re- 
ligion of  India  and  the  life  of  Orientals  in  gen- 
eral.   The  Eastern  scholar  replied: 

"Very  many  of  your  criticisms  are  just,  but 
some  of  your  views  are  distorted.  The  trou- 
ble, Mr.  Flower,  is  here.  No  nation  or  civil- 
ization has  yet  reached  a  point  where  there  are 
not  present  great  wrongs,  great  injustice,  and 
mudi  darkness  amid  the  light.  Religions  are 
all  more  or  less  turbid  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  superstition,  outgrown  dogmas,  pas- 
sion, prejudice  and  the  elements  of  the  sordid 
that  inhere  in  the  human  mind.  The  priest- 
hood should  be  the  most  consecrated  and  holy 
order  in  life,  yet  in  all  lands  history  shows  that 
it  is  human  and  subject  to  the  frailties,  weak- 
nesses and  sins  of  the  conmion  life. 

"And  what  is  true  of  religion  is  tme  else- 
where in  the  social  organism.  Even  here  we 
find  crimes  and  wrongs  occurring  under  the 
white  light  of  your  own  civilization  that  if  un- 
duly emphasized  could  easily  make  your  land 
appear  most  revolting  and  savage  to  all  the 
finer  natures  of  the  Oriental  lands. 

"Then  again,  different  civilizations  seem  to 
be  afiUcted  with  different  kinds  of  vices,  and 
often  the  weaknesses  of  one  people  will  appear 
almost  incredible  to  nations  untainted  by  that 
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particular  kind  of  evil.  Now,  when  these 
things  are  unduly  emphasized,  the  result  is  a 
frightful  picture,  often  gruesome  in  character, 
and  though  nothing  may  have  been  stated  but 
the  strict  truth,  yet  the  ignorant  reader  who 
has  long  been  imposed  upon  by  a  partial  pic- 
ture gets  a  whoUy  false  idea  of  the  civilization 
in  question. 

"Let  me  illustrate.  You  boast  that  yours 
is  a  land  of  law  and  order;  that  every  citizen 
has  the  right  and  protection  of  the  courts;  yet 
only  a  few  days  ago  your  press  was  reeking 
with  the  gruesome  details  of  the  deliberate 
torture  and  burning  to  death  at  a  slow  fire  of  a 
passion-crazed  negro  who  had  committed  a 
terrible  crime.  Here  the  negro  had  been  ap- 
prehended by  the  officers  and  was  on  the  way 
to  prison,  from  which  he  would  have  gone  to 
trial  and  suffered  punishment  by  the  forfeit- 
ing of  his  life;  but  over  five  thousand  citizens, 
said  to  be  the  best  citizens  of  the  community 
in  which  the  crime  occurred,  interposed,  took 
the  prisoner  from  the  officers,  led  him  to  a 
public  place  and  slowly  burned  him  to  death 
under  the  most  revolting  circumstances,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children.  Now  nothing  was  done  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  law  and  order  with  any  person  con- 
nected with  this  outrage,  so  dehumanizing  in 
its  influence,  nor  did  the  press  or  pulpit  raise 
other  than  a  feeble  protest,  nor  was  this  out- 
rage a  solitary  example,  for  scores  of  lynch- 
ings,  some  of  them  almost  equally  barbarous, 
have  occurred  within  recent  years. 

"Then  look  at  your  daily  papers  that  fairly 
reek  with  the  details  of  gruesome  crimes  and 
exciting  murder  trials,  and  with  other  matter 
that  fills  the  imagination  of  the  people  with 
the  most  debasing  mental  imagery.  Yet  men- 
tal imagery  or  tibe  things  that  fill  the  mind 
colors  all  life,  as  you  know. 

"Then  take  the  daily  press  records  for  six 
months  of  the  death  and  crime  directly  trace- 
able to  the  licensed  sale  of  strong  drinks. 

"Here  are  three  examples  of  spots  on  your 
civilization.  Numerous  other  shortcomings, 
weaknesses  or  crimes  that  are  sanctioned  or 
unchallenged  might  be  cited. 

"Now  let  a  Mohammedan  who  is  taught  to 
abhor  strong  drink,  or  a  Buddhist  who  is 
taught  to  r^^ard  all  life,  even  that  of  the  lowest 
animals,  as  divine,  and  who  shrinks  from 
flesh-eating  as  from  something  unholy,  be- 
cause it  necessitates  the  taking  of  life,  picture 
your  civilization  to  his  people,  emphasizing 
only  these  and  similar  dark  spots,  and  he  might 


tell  absolutely  nothing  but  the  truth  and  yet 
wholly  mislead  his  hearers  or  readers,  as  in- 
deed is  often  done  in  regard  to  the  real  civil- 
ization of  the  United  States,  because  the  dark 
spots  would  be  emphasized  until  they  ob- 
scured that  which  is  fine,  beautiful  and  lov- 
able. He  would  have  told  the  truth,  but  the 
telling  was  equivalent  to  the  telling  of  a  lie, 
because  he  would  not  have  told  the  whole 
truth,  showing  a  picture  which  created  a  false 
concept. 

"Now  so  it  is  with  the  missionaries.  They 
dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
life  almost  exclusively,  partly  because  their 
knowledge  is  limited,  partly  because  they  are 
intolerant  and,  I  may  say,  fanatical  in  their  re- 
ligious views,  and  partly  because  they  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  worst  phases  of  life 
before  the  vision  of  those  who  sustain  the  mis- 
sions, in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  money. 
They  tell  travelers  all  they  know  of  the  worst 
and  the  hastv  visitor  to  India  does  not  see  the 
light  in  the  picture  or  the  good  mingled  with 
the  shadows  and  that  which  is  objectionable. 
He  only  gets  a  partial  view  of  the  religion  of 
India  and  the  concepts  of  her  people." 

Now  we  incline  to  believe  that  this  state- 
ment embraces  very  much  of  truth  and  that 
Mrs.  Gougar,  while  being  thoroughly  sincere 
and  honest  and  while  intending  to  be  fair  and 
just,  has  nevertheless  presented  but  one  side 
of  the  picture  of  Indian  religion  and  life.  We 
make  these  criticisms  because  they  constitute 
what  to  us  appear  to  be  the  two  weak  points 
in  an  otherwise  admirable  volume — the  two 
places  where  the  judicial  spirit  that  is  usually 
so  prominent  seems  to  us  to  give  place  to  sen- 
timents of  righteous  indignation  at  evils  which 
are  rife  but  which  lead  our  author  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  remedies  that  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ethics  of  Christianity  or  enduring 
civilization,  and  to  wholesale  condemnation 
from  premises  that  are  not  sound  because 
partial. 

In  other  respects  the  work  is  so  excellent 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.  Moreover,  it  is  no  blind  religious 
prejudice  or  mawkish  sentimentality  based 
on  pseudo-patriotism  that  inspires  Mrs.  Cou- 
gar's criticisms.  She  is  fearless  and  out- 
spoken in  her  denunciations  of  evib  that  have 
followed  the  flag  in  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where. The  saloons  and  other  evils  are  scath- 
in^y  rebuked,  and  at  all  points  one  feeb  that 
the  author  is  absolutely  sincere;   that  she  is 
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actuated  by  a  profound  love  of  the  best  and 
an  intense  desire  to  see  the  condition  of  all  the 
people  everywhere  improved. 

III. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  the  Orient  is 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  "Empress  of  India" 
when  our  author,  standing  by  the  rail,  beholds 
the  green,  temple-studded  slopes  of  the  sacred 
island  of  Kinkwazan.  Next  she  beholds  Fu- 
jiyama, "the  most  perfect  mountain  in  the 
world,  a  sleeping  volcano,  fourteen  thousand 
feet  high  and  forty  miles  away,  gilded  with  the 
morning  sun." 

Disembarking  at  Yokohama,  our  author 
begins  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lands  and 
peoples.  A  most  vivid  and  admirable  pen- 
picture  is  given  of  Yokohama,  followed  by  a 
chapter  on  Tokio,  the  seat  of  empire  of  the 
Mikado.  Then  follow  descriptions  of  Japan- 
ese home-life,  schools,  factories,  the  dwarf 
trees,  works  of  art,  agriculture,  theaters,  floral 
jiteSf  wifely  duties,  progressive  women  and 
women  as  drudges,  or  the  loading  of  coal  on 
the  steamers  at  Nagasaki.  Descriptions  of 
the  island  of  Japan  and  of  Nagasaki,  the  chief 
commercial  dty  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire  complete  the  chapters  devoted  to 
Nippon. 

FVom  Japan  we  follow  our  author  to  Shang- 
hai, Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  receiving  vivid 
impressions  through  her  striking  pen-pictures 
of  these  typical  cities  of  the  Celestial  Elmpire. 

From  Hong  Kong  Mrs.  Gougar  visits  the 
Philippines,  and  here  are  found  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and,  for  Americans,  important 
pages  in  the  work — pages  in  which  she  gives 
some  unsparing  criticisms  of  the  bungling 
attempt  of  a  republican  government  to  ape 
monarchal  courts  in  ruling  subject  peoples. 
Here  also  she  discusses  with  great  power  and 
lucidity  the  evils  of  contract  labor — ^that  vicious 
form  of  modem  slavery  which  the  greed  of 
commercialism  has  introduced  and  which  in 
some  respects  is  more  cruel  and  inhuman  than 
the  chattel  slavery  of  olden  times.  She  also 
dwells  on  the  scandal  connected  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  friars'  lands  by  the  United  States. 
The  evils  of  the  saloon  under  American  rule 
and  of  licensed  prostitution  are  also  dwelt 
upon.  There  is  a  most  interesting  interview 
with  Aguinaldo  and  many  other  matters  of 
general  interest  are  touched  upon. 

From  the  Philippines  Singapore  is  visited. 
Java  and  adjacent  islands  are  explored,  after 
which  Ceylon  is  visited.    Here  we  have  an 


extended  and  interesting  description  of  this 
most  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  gem  in 
the  ocean. 

From  Ceylon  Mrs.  Grougar  goes  to  India, 
giving  this  great  empire  extended  attention. 
Landing  at  Tuticom  on  the  southern  border 
of  India,  she  journeys  as  far  north  as  Darjeel- 
ing,  perched  on  mountain  peaks  of  the  Hhna- 
layas,  a  city  hung  among  the  clouds.  Madras, 
Calcutta  and  Benares  the  sacred  all  receive 
extended  notice,  after  which  Lucknow,  Agra 
and  Delhi  are  described  at  length. 

A  vast  fund  of  information  is  given  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  India,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
religions  of  India,  which  we  have  noticed  and 
which,  as  pointed  out,  is  not  the  fruit  of  preju- 
dice or  any  intent  to  be  other  than  just,  but  is 
rather  the  result  of  conclusions  based  on  a 
partial  instead  of  a  full-orbed  premise,  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  extremely  valuable  to 
the  general  reader,  being  at  once  informing 
and  fascinating. 

rv. 

After  glimpses  of  Aden,  the  Red  Sea  and 
Port  Said,  we  are  taken  to  Cairo  and  from 
thence  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Assuan. 

This  section  of  the  volume  is  also  extremely 
interesting  and  informing,  a  narrative  that 
cannot  fail  to  add  materially  to  the  culture  of 
the  general  reader  who  has  not  visited  this 
land  of  ancient  civilization. 

Leaving  Africa  our  traveler  makes  extended 
journeys  through  Austria,  Poland,  Russia, 
Finland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
The  descriptions  of  these  lands,  accompanied 
as  they  are  by  numerous  reproductions  of 
photogp*aphs,  are  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
the  pages  devoted  to  the  Orient.  From  Den- 
mark Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  visited,  and 
our  traveler  returns  home  on  the  "Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  der  Grosse." 

V. 

We  have  now  followed  our  author  on  a  no- 
table and  informing  journey  during  which  she 
has  girdled  the  globe.  But  Mrs.  Gougar  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  wealth  of  information 
she  has  gleaned  and  imparted.  Hence  we 
have  a  supplementary  section  embracing  the 
results  of  an  extended  journey  through  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  On  this  trip  three 
weeks  are  spent  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
during  this  time  Mrs.  Gougar  labored  as  is 
her  wont  whenever  she  finds  herself  in  the 
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presence  of  injustice,  social  evils  or  tyrajinj  "Progressive  taxation  of  land  values  and 

under  the  folds  of  our  flag,  for  the  betterment  incomes,    with   exemption    of   improvements 

of  the    condition    of   the    unfortunates.    In  and  small  incomes. 

Hawaii  she  was  instrumental  in  achieving  a  "Government  loans  at  low  rate  of  interest. 

great  victory  for  civilization  by  compelling  "Government  management  of  the  principal 

the  liberation  of  over  five  hundred  women  banks  of  issue. 

kept  for  immoral  purposes  by  a  conscienceless  "Nationalization  of  credit. 

band  of  greed-crazed  and  over-rich  represen-  "Referendum  on  local  land-value  tax  and 

tatives  of  the  imperial  republic.  on    the    license    question.    This    latter    has 

The  Samoan  islands  are  interestingly  de-  driven  the  liquor  traffic  well  out  of  the  island, 

scribed,  as  are  the  Australian  states  and  Tas-  but  two  provinces  permitting  the  sale,  and  it 

mania,  that  little  island  gem,  once  the  home  is  believed  these  will  soon  be  brought  under 

of  convicts,  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  the  ban  of  prohibition.    This  is  attributed 

flourishing  and  progressive  of  the  little  island  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  woman's  ballot, 

states  of  the  world.     But  the  chief  interest  of  "There  are  wise  labor  laws  relating  to  fac- 

this  portion  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  chapters  tory,  shop,  mining,  truck,  and  wages.     Girls 

devoted  to  New  Zealand  and  her  ideal  govern-  and  boys,  no  matter  how  young,  if  regularly 

ment.    Mrs.  Gougar  traversed  the  island  from  employed,  must  be  paid  not  less  than  one  dol- 

north  to  south,  making  a  painstaking  study  lar  per  week  for  their  services.    This  prevents 

of  the  conditions  of  all  the  people  and  the  the  pernicious  system  of  apprenticeship,  where 

practical  operation  of  the  government  inno-  the  young  are  employed  without  compensation, 

vations  that  have  challenged  the  attention  of  to  be  discharged  when  worthy  of  good  wages, 

the  world.     Her  conclusions  are  in  alignment  that  others  may  serve  without  expense  to  the 

with  those  arrived  at  by  Professor  Parsons  in  employer. 

his  luminous  Story  of  New  Zealand.    So  in-  "There    is    the    eight-hour,    half -holidays, 

teresting,  concise  and  valuable  is  this  summary  seats  for  shop  girls,  ventilation,  safety,  and  no 

that  we  reproduce  a  large  portion  of  it:  sweat-shops. 

"Direct  employment  instead  of  the  contract 

New  Zealand,  our  author  holds,  "rightfully  system  in  public  works;   the  minimum  wage 

boasts  that  hers  is  a  'Government  of  Divine  paid  by  the  government,  $1.75  per  day. 

Justice/  where  'the  welfare  of  each  is  the  con-  "Industrial  arbitration  has  practically  abol- 

cem  of  all.'  ished  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

"There  are  state  annuities  for  the  aged  poor. 

"She  has  universal  suffrage.  

"The  public  trust  office  serves  at  cost  as 

"She  has  the  Australian  ballot,  alphabetic,  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  agent  or  at- 

and  fne  from  party  designation.  tomey  in  the  settlement  and  management  of 

property  of  decedents;  it  draws  up  wills,  deeds, 

"I  give  a  summary,"  she  observes,  "of  the  manages  estates  for  widows  and  minor  chil- 

most  progiessiye  and  beneficial  legislation :  dren,  and  if  parties  are  going  abroad  the  public 

"Land  management  consists  in  resumption  trustee  will  take  charge  of  their  affairs. 

and  division  of  large  estates,  and  limitations 

of  the  area  one  man  may  hold.  .  .  .  Gradual  "The  state  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 

nationalization  of  the  soil  is  an  established  the  trustee  and  his  numerous  agents,  and  his 

policy,  the  999  years'  lease  taking  the  place  office  is  administered  with  honor  and  ability. 

of  private  ownership.    Suburban  homes  for  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  great  benefit 

workingmen  at  low  rents,  money  advances  to  to  the  people  that  this  wise  provision  has  been 

assist  men  in  opening  up  farms  and  securing  since  its  adoption, 

homes.  "Government  life  insurance,  as  practiced 

"Postal  service  includes  parceb-post,  postal  in  New  Zealand,  should  become  the  policy  of 

savings-banks,  telegraphs  and  title  rostra-  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  it  will  as  soon 

tion.     She  has  national  railways,  telephones,  as  the  attention  of  the  people  is  turned  to  it 

waterworks,  and  state  ownership  of  coal-fields,  and  they  understand  it.    New  Zealand  insures 

State  railways  are  operated  for  service  instead  her  own  people,  though  private  corporations 

of  profit,  so  at  certain  hours  in  the  day  school-  have  liberty  to  do  business  in  the  country, 

children,  workiDginen  and  farmers  are  carried  The  experiment  has  been  popular  from  the 

free.  first.    By  the  last  report  it  has  42,570  policies^ 
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covering  $51,000,000  insurance,  against  the 
New  York  Life  and  Equitable  with  less  than 
900  policies,  after  more  than  twelve  years  in 
the  colony.  The  people  prefer  the  govern- 
ment insurance  because  of  its  safety — it  has 
the  guarantee  of  the  government  behind  it — 
because  of  its  cheapness,  the  rates  being  lower 
than  in  private  companies;  because  it  is  free 
from  all  oppressive  conditions.  The  pre- 
miums must  be  paid,  and  the  insured  must 
not  commit  suicide  under  six  months  from  the 
time  he  becomes  insured.  The  policy  is  world 
wide,  and  the  insured  may  go  where  he  wills. 
If  a  man  fails  to  pay  his  premium  when  it  is 
due,  he  does  not  lose  his  insurance.  The 
government  pays  the  premium  out  of  the  sur- 
render value  of  the  policy,  and  does  this  until 
such  value  is  exhausted.  It  has  many  other 
ways  of  helping  an  honest,  struggling  policy- 
holder to  make  this  provision  safe  for  his  fam- 
ily. Insurance  is  codperative.  The  profits 
of  the  office  go  to  the  insured.  Every  three 
years  the  profits  are  divided  up  among  the 
policy-holders.  There  have  been  five  divis- 
ions, and  $85,000,000,  the  profits  accruing 
from  loaning  and  investing  insurance  money, 
have  gone  back  into  the  pockets  of  the  insured, 
instead  of  going  to  private  corporations  to 
make  millionaires,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  which  millionaires,  in  turn, 
use  the  vast  sums  to  organize  trusts,  through 
which  they  further  oppress  the  people.  While 
we  legislate  to  make  millionaires.  New  Zea- 
land legislates  to  make  the  masses  comfort- 
able by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  toiler  the 
results  of  his  own  toil. 

"It  is  conceded  that  the  department  is  free 
from  spoils  and  is  well  managed  by  the  experts 
who  have  made  the  institution  a  complete 
success.  I  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  this  form  of  insurance  when  I  understood 
its  safety  and  justice  and  informed  myself  of 
its  practical  value  in  this  interesting  country. 

"Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  There 
are  fewer  illiterates  than  in  England,  Germany, 
France  or  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed 
that  all  whites  over  twelve  years  of  age  can 
read  and  write.  The  best  exponent  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  New  Zealand  is  a  native  Maori. 

"The  government  has  been,  and  is,  most 
just  to  its  dusky  natives. 

"There  is  a  lower  percentage  of  criminals 
or  drunkards  than  in  any  other  country. 

"New  Zealand  is  the  only  country  on  the 
globe  where  I  have  met  no  beggars. 
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"There  is  a  higher  average  of  wealth,  per 
capita,  than  in  any  other  country,  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  population  own  their  homes 
than  in  any  other  land. 

There  are  no  slums  in  her  cities. 
There  are  no  political  bosses,  and  political 
corruption  is  unknown.  Premier  Seddon 
says:  ' My  government  is  as  pure  as  the  falling 
snow.*  I  asked  men,  who  had  dealings  with 
the  government  such  as  furnishing  equipments 
for  railways,  if  it  was  necessary  to  tickle  the 
palms  of  officers  with  bribe-money  in  order  to 
do  business,  and  it  was  the  universal  testimonv 
that  an  attempt  to  bribe  an  official  would  de- 
feat dealings  with  him.  There  is  not  a  tramp 
in  the  country,  and  millionaires  are  not  wanted 
nor  respected. 

"Organized  labor  is  especially  strong  and 
influential  in  New  Zealand,  and  to  this  and 
woman  su£Prage  the  progress  of  the  country 
in  laws  is  largely  due.  Labor  unions  must 
incorporate  before  the  government  will  recog- 
nize their  demands.  This  makes  the  organi- 
zation responsible  for  any  damage  should 
strikes  occur. 

"State  ownership  and  management  of  coal- 
fields have  brought  great  relief  to  the  people, 
and  prevent  exorbitant  prices  for  this  necessity. 
The  result  of  the  experiments  in  government 
in  New  Zealand  is  to  establish  a  true  democ- 
racy. Physically  and  politically  New  Zea- 
land is  fit  for  man  in  his  best  estate,  and  she 
stands  boldly  out  among  the  countries  of  the 
earth  as  an  example  of  divine  justice  in  gov- 
ernment, under  the  honorable  name  of  Chris- 
tian Socialism. 

"Hers  is  a  government,  not  of  Paternalism^ 
but  of  Fratemalism,  in  which  every  citizen  is 
a  member  of  the  great  corporation,  where  the 
strong  protect  the  weak,  and  where,  in  prac- 
tice as  well  as  in  theory,  the  welfare  of  estch  is 
the  concern  of  all. 

"The  same  principles  applied  to  1,000,000 
people  will  bring  the  same  results  if  applied 
to  85,000,000,  and  many  problems  now  asking 
solution  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  be  solved  by  following  the  teach- 
ings of  this  practical  republic  in  the  Southern 
Seas. 

"We  bade  adieu  to  New  Zealand,  enthusi- 
astic over  her  resources,  beauty,  grandeur,, 
gentle  people,  and  just  government." 

This  volume  will  not  prove  disappointing, 
and  we  can  heartily  and  conscientiously  rec- 
ommend it  to  our  readers. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Daughters  of  the  Puritans,  By  Seth  Curtis 
Beach.  Cloth.  Pp.286.  Price,  $1.10  net. 
Boston:   American  Unitarian  Association. 

We  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
is  the  best  volume  of  brief  biographies  of  the 
past  year.  It  contains  short  yet  very  graphic 
and  informing  life-sketches  of  seven  eminent 
daughters  of  New  England — seven  of  those 
fine,  true  lives  that  morally,  even  more  than 
mentally,  enriched  civilization.  Here  we  have 
an  outline  picture  of  the  immense  and  civil- 
ization-wide work  for  humanity  wrought  by 
that  noble,  practicable  and  indefatigable  toiler 
for  humanity,  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix — that 
angel  of  light  to  the  insane  of  the  world.  And 
here  is  the  story  of  that  other  moral  heroine, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  who  dared  and  did  so 
much  for  the  freedom  of  the  black  man,  and 
whose  broad  thought  contributed  in  no  smaU 
d^ree  to  the  more  tolerant,  charitable  and 
reason-cultivating  attitude  of  the  American 
mind,'  and  especially  of  the  mind  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  field  of  religious  thought.  Here, 
too,  is  the  life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who 
with  fiction  did  as  much  as  Garrison  with  his 
editorial  pen  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his 
pulpit  to  sting  out  of  its  comfortable  and  profit- 
able lethargy  the  conscience  of  the  North. 

And  companioning  these  high,  fine,  positive 
and  more  or  less  aggressive  writers  and  work- 
ers in  the  larger  field  of  human  service  we  have 
the  life-story  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Mary 
Lovell  Ware,  Miss  Catharine  Maria  Sedgwick 
and  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Each  life  has 
its  message,  and  most  of  them  form  a  brilliant 
record  of  consecration  to  exalted  idealism  and 
devotion  to  humanity's  weal.  Each  life  was 
victorious  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
cause, from  childhood  till  the  evening  shadows 
fell,  the  character  in  every  instance  gradually 
and  splendidly  unfolded  into  noble  and  still 
nobler  proportions. 

Mr.  Beach  has  succeeded  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  most  biographers  in  revealing  the 
soul  or  the  true  personality  of  his  subjects  by 
faithful  study  of  the  life,  the  letters  and  utter- 
ances, and  by  seizing  only  those  things  that 
are  germane  to  the  life  in  hand.    He  has  told 

•  Books  intended  for  review  in  Thx  Arkna  should  be 
Addreved  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Thb 
ABENA,  Boston,  ICasB. 


his  stories  entertainingly  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the  reader  into  the  most  intimate 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  his  subjects. 
This  is  a  rare  gift  which  transforms  biography 
from  a  duU,  dry,  and  often  profitless  form  of 
literature  into  something  at  once  absorbingly 
interesting  and  of  the  highest  possible  value 
to  the  human  mind.  No  one  can  read  these 
lives  without  being  renewed  in  spirit,  and  for 
young  women  we  know  of  no  works  so  instinct 
with  spiritual  virility  or  so  potential  for  good 
as  the  Daughters  of  the  Puritans. 


The  Boys'  Life  of  Christ.  By  William  B. 
Forbush.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  318. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  New  York:  The  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  written  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  stories  for  the  young, 
apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  we  have  read  in  years.  As  an  orthodox 
Christian,  his  view-point  is  of  course  different 
from  that  of  hberal  thinkers  who  regard  the 
Great  Nazarene  rather  as  the  perfected  flower 
on  the  human  stem  than  as  incarnate  Deity. 
But  his  story  is  very  different  from  that  of 
most  orthodox  writers  in  that  he  entirely  passes 
over  the  alleged  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  and  begins  the  life  when  the  child  is 
twelve  years  old.  Moreover,  this  life  deals 
chiefly  with  Jesus  the  man,  for  as  the  author 
says  in  his  preface:  "The  miraculous  is  not 
emphasized  because  it  is  more  helpful  to  boys 
to  think  of  how  Jesus  resembles  themselves 
than  how  much  he  differs  from  them." 

The  book  is  the  fruit  of  exhaustive  research 
and  deep  study.  The  atmosphere  of  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  Jesus;  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  land ;  the  customs  and  habits,  the 
labors  and  pastimes,  the  dress  and  general 
appearance  of  the  people,  are  reproduced  with 
such  charm  and  seeming  reality  that  the  vol- 
ume becomes  in  the  highest  sense  realistic, 
because  the  author  makes  us  feel  and  under- 
stand the  life  and  times  of  Jesus  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  have  most  of  the  master- 
minds who  have  written  for  adult  readers. 

Broad-minded  orthodox  Christians  wiU  re. 
ceive  this  book  with  enthusiasm,  and  for  lib. 
erals  who  may  not  sympathize  with  the  au. 
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thor's  theological  views,  it  wiU  nevertheless 
hold  a  peculiar  charm,  owing  to  the  high  and 
attractive  idealism  that  pervades  its  pages  and 
its  beauty  of  style  and  fidelity  to  the  general 
life  and  conditions  that  environed  the  incom- 
parable Prophet  of  Nazareth. 


Tales  From  Dickens.  By  HaUie  Erminie 
Rives.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.474.  Indi- 
anapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

These  tales  are  prefaced  by  an  excellent 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Charles  Dickens. 
In  the  fifteen  chapters  that  follow  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  the  author  has  told  in  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  manner  tales  from  the 
master-novelist's  great  romances.  The  book 
is  admirably  adapted  for  young  people  and 
will  serve  to  interest  them  in  the  world  of 
Dickens.  Of  course,  for  older  heads  that 
have  come  imder  the  witchery  of  Dickens, 
these  tales  will  hold  no  charm.  If  the  mature 
reader  would  enjoy  Dickens  he  must  read 
Dickens;  but  to  children  or  youthful  persons 
not  acquainted  with  the  marvelous  stories  of 
England's  greatest  novelist  this  book  will  ap- 
peal and  will  lead  them  to  read  the  master 
whose  genius  wrought  so  great  a  work  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate  of  England. 


Seffy,  By  John  Luther  Long.  Illustrated 
in  colors.  Cloth.  Pp.  144.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  a  story  instinct  with  human  interest. 
It  illustrates  the  fact  that  love  is  the  same 
among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  The 
lovers  here  depicted  are  representatives  of  the 
rather  illiterate  rural  population  of  Maryland. 
The  central  figure,  a  most  strongly  drawn 
character,  is  a  Pennsylvania  German  with 
sordid  instincts — so  sordid,  indeed,  in  the 
opening  scenes  that  the  humor  of  words  and 
situations  fails  altogether  to  dissipate  the  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  experienced  by  the  reader  in 
the  presence  of  young  love,  than  which  nothing 
in  life  should  be  more  sacred.  The  bashful 
and  discomfited  lover;  the  high-tempered  and 
high-spirited  heroine  who  marries  a  drunken 
clerk  out  of  pique  and  spite  and  bitterly  suffers 
for  the  grave  mistake;  the  terrible  blow  dealt 
by  the  irate  father  that  all  but  kills  the  son 
who  by  failing  to  secure  the  heroine  has  lost 
for  a  time  to  the  Baumgarten  family  the  cov- 
eted meadow-land;   the  disappearance  of  the 


boy;  the  passing  of  the  night-time  for  the 
heroine  with  the  death  of  her  dissipated  hus- 
band; the  strong  tie  that  draws  into  the  svm- 
pathetic  and  affectionate  relation  of  father 
and  daughter  the  old  German  and  the  heroine; 
and  the  ripening  and  developing  of  their  simple 
lives  under  the  rod  of  affliction,  together  with 
the  sunburst  of  happiness,  the  great  joy-en- 
wrapped calm  of  the  closing  pages, — all  these 
go  to  make  up  a  charming  book,  despite  the 
sordid  and  rather  coarse  phases  of  life 
that  are  especially  emphasized  in  the  early 
chapters. 

Hearts  and  Masks.  By  Harold  MacGrath. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  188.  Indianapo- 
lis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Bright  and  light  are  the  words  that  best 
characterize  Mr.  MacGrath 's  new  mystery 
tale.  Hearts  and  Masks.  It  is  thoroughly 
artificial  and  as  improbable  as  are  most  of  the 
present-day  mystery  tales;  but  it  is  told  in 
this  writer's  best  vein  and  is  therefore  bright, 
witty  and  exciting  for  those  who  can  become 
interested  in  tales  wanting  in  elements  of  re- 
ality and  probability. 

The  story  recounts  the  stirring  adventures 
of  a  young  man  and  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman,  who  though  strangers  at  the  opening 
of  the  fateful  evening,  are  very  weU  acquainted 
before  the  night  is  over,  having  been,  through 
a  whimsical  fate,  thrown  together  during  a 
series  of  exciting  adventures  which  promised 
at  one  time  to  land  both  of  them  in  prison. 
The  scenes  of  most  of  the  episodes  are  at  a 
fashionable  masked-baU  given  by  a  hunts- 
man's club  in  a  suburban  New  Jersey  town, 
at  which  the  leading  characters  and  the  villain 
of  the  story  appear  without  invitation  or 
through  indirection  or  subterfuge. 

The  tale  is  not  so  good  a  story  as  The  Man 
on  the  Box,  but  it  will  doubtless  prove  almost 
as  popular,  as  it  is  the  kind  of  literature  w^ 
calculated  to  prove  diverting  and  restful  to 
men  and  women  under  the  pressure  of  modem 
strenuous  life,  who  from  time  to  time  turn  to 
light  and  artificial  tales  as  they  seek  the  mu- 
sical comedies  now  so  much  in  vogue. 


A  Little  Garden  Calendar.  By  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.380.  Price, 
$1.00.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  children's  books  of 
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recent  years.  It  is  bright  and  entertaining, 
and  wbile  holding  the  interest  of  the  young  in 
the  story  that  is  told,  it  imparts  a  vast  fund  of 
information  which  every  child  should  know, 
but  which,  unhappily,  few  children  are  taught 
— information  that  cannot  fail  to  immensely 
increase  the  pure  delight  and  happiness  of  life 
in  all  after  days.  Here,  step  by  step,  the  child 
is  led  into  the  wonderland  of  plant  life  and 
taught  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  witchery 
of  nature  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  youth- 
ful imagination. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Paine  thus  admir- 
ably sets  out  the  aim  of  the  book : 

"The  author  has  tried  to  tell  in  simple  lan- 
guage a  few  of  the  wonders  of  plant  life,  and 
to  set  down  certain  easy  methods  of  observa- 
tion, induding  planting,  tending,  and  gather- 
ing the  harvests,  from  month  to  month, 
throughout  the  year.  Along  with  this  it  has 
been  his  aim  to  call  attention  to  the  more  cu- 
rious characteristics  of  certain  plants — the 
really  human  instincts  and  habits  of  some, 
the  family  relations  of  others,  the  dependence 
of  many  upon  mankind,  animals,  and  insects, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  of  all.  Simple 
botany  plays  a  part  in  the  little  narrative, 
which  forms  a  continuous  story  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  interwoven  with  a  number  of 
briefer  stories — traditions,  fairy  tales,  and  the 
like,  all  relating  to  plant  life  and  origin. 
These  are  presented  by  way  of  entertainment 
— to  illuminate  fact  with  fancy — to  follow,  as 


it  were,  the  path  of  knowledge  through  the 
garden  of  imagination." 

This  book  merits  wide  circulation. 


The  Girl  and  the  Deal,  By  Karl  Edwin  Har- 
riman.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  350. 
Price,  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Company. 

This  is  a  \ capital  love  romance  written  in 
the  lighter  vein.  In  it  the  son  of  a  public- 
service  magnate  is  sent  west  to  snare  a  capital- 
ist of  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  train  he  meets 
a  young  lady  with  whom  he  is  slightly  ac- 
quainted, having  met  her  in  a  social  way  on 
two  occasions  in  Boston.  The  lady  is  a  typ- 
ical western  girl,  thoroughly  unconventional 
and  self-reliant,  scorning  a  chaperon.  She 
undertakes  the  task  of  supplementing  the 
youth's  H[arvard  education  with  a  course  of 
instruction  on  the  West  about  which  he  is 
woefully  ignorant.  What  more  natural  than 
under  such  a  preceptress  he  should  make 
rapid  strides  and  soon  come  under  the  spell 
of  the  spirit  of  the  West?  And  what  more 
natural  than  that  under  such  circumstances 
he  of  the  bow  should  be  busy  with  his  arrows  ? 

The  story  is  written  in  an  easy,  pleasing 
style.  It  is  light  reading  and  will  not  require 
any  great  mental  effort  to  follow  the  story;  but 
it  is  a  natural,  wholesome  love  romance  pleas- 
ing throughout, — the  very  kind  of  a  tale  to 
rest  the  overtired  brain  or  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  a  long  journey. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


MAURICE   MAETERLINCK:    SYMBOL- 
IST AND  MYSTIC :  In  this  issue  we  pub- 
lish a  remarkably  discriminating  and  fascinating 


critical  sketch  of  Maurice  Maetibriinck,  by  Pro- 
fcMor  Abchibaij)  Henderson.  It  is  a  worthy 
oooaiMnion  pu)er  to  Dr.  Henderson's  admirable 
ciitiasm  of  Rostand  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  magazine.  Professor  Henderson  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  discriminating  of  oiu* 
younger  critical  writers.  His  conunand  of  language 
18  exoepti(»ially  good,  which  enables  him  to  express 
the  nice  shades  of  meaning  so  important  yet  so 
seldom  found  in  presentrday  critical  bterature.  But 
besides  this,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  he 
possesses  the  rare  power  of  entering  by  thema^c  key 
of  the  imagination  into  the  thought-world  of  his  sub- 
ject, seeing  his  view-point  and  understanding  his  oon- 
duflkxiis  so  as  to  rdlect  them  much  as  the  author 
himself  would  under  similar  drcumstanoes.  Our 
readcn  wiU  be  pleased  to  know  that  Dr.  Hsndee- 


SON  wiU  be  a  special  contributor  to  The  Arena 
durinf  the  ensumi?  year,  and  some  very  notable 
papoS  from  his  pen  may  be  expected. 


Hon,  J.  Warner  Mills  and  the  Associated  Villain^ 
ies:  This  month  we  publish  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
Mills'  powerful  exposure  of  the  Smdter-Trust. 
We  greatly  reeret  oiu*  inabili^  to  present  the  whole 
of  this  master^  arraignment  in  one  issue,  but  its  ex- 
treme length  would  have  necessitated  our  omitting 
several  papers  that  had  been  promised  presentation 
this  montn.  The  concluding  section  wiU  appear 
in  our  March  number.  We  nave  on  several  occa- 
sions emphasized  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
sreat  monopolies,  the  privileged  interests,  or,  to  use 
Mr.  Mills  happy  phrase,  the  throne-powers,"  in 
Colorado  is  the  history  of  the  same  predatory  bands 
in  other  states.  Tlie  injustice,  robboy,  oppression, 
corruption  and  domination  of  the  govcniment  by  the 
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associated  villainies  is  essentially  the  same  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  common- 
wealths as  in  the  Centennial  State.  Thus  this  most 
able  and  circumstantial  historical  treatment  that 
has  yet  been  accorded  the  privileged  interests  in  the 
United  States  is  of  first  importance  to  all  thinking 
Americans.  In  his  introductory  words  this  month 
Mr.  Mills  illustrates  this  fact  oy  his  timd^  refer- 
ence to  the  Sugar-Trust  and  its  master-spirit,  who 
at  the  time  of  nis  writing  was  industriously  doing 
missionary  work  in  Colorado  in  the  interests  of  the 
sugar-princes.  Wherever  we  find  special  privilege 
and  monopoly  rights  obtaining,  we  find  politiod 
corruption  and  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of 
the  people,  leading  to  the  rapid  rise  in  wealth  and 
power  of  the  privileged  ones  and  the  corresponding 
loss  of  independence  and  wealth  by  the  great  army 
of  wealth-creators.  No  democracy  can  long  endure 
under  such  conditions.  Hence  the  duty  of  all  pa- 
triots to  unite  in  active  opposition  in  order  that  free 
i;ovemment  may  be  preserved  and  the  blessings  of 
equality  of  opportumties  and  of  rights  may  obtain. 

The  Forest  RedamaHon  Service  in  the  United 
States:  In  this  issue  we  publish  the  third  and  con- 
<duding  paper  devoted  to  the  immensely  valuable 
work  being  performed  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  by  our  special  contributor, 
Mr.  Frank  Vrooman.  These  papers  have  been  as 
fascinating  as  they  have  been  valuable.  Never, 
we  think,  has  the  great  work  of  the  Department 
been  so  brilliantly  and  effectivdv  epitomized  and 
erolained  in  the  limit  of  three  short  papers  as  in 
"Tjnde  Sam's  Romance  With  Science  and  the  Soil." 
These  pap^s  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
^'Spoils  and  the  Civil  Service,"  and  by  a  striking 
paper  devoted  to  the  Congressional  Library  and  its 
value  to  the  nation. 


The  OoldenrRide  Mayor;  Oiu*  readers  will  find 
the  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Samuel  M.  Joneb 
as  told  by  one  who  knew  him,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  helpful  papers  of  recent  months.  The 
author  is  a  well-known  and  an  accomplished  writer, 
but  a  person  in  no  way  connected  with  Mr.  Jones' 
interests  or  works.  As  a  friend  of  dvic  righteous- 
ness and  high  ideals  of  manhood,  this  wnter  was 
for  years  a  close  observer  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
simple,  high-minded  man.  This  tribute  is  one  of 
our  series  of  jmpers  on  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  the  world  onward. 

A  Socialises  Reply  to  Mr.  Moody:  Oiu*  readers 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Benson's  very  ludd 
discussion  of  Mr.  Moody's  paper  from  the  view- 
point of  a  Sodal  Donocrat.  mt,  Benson  has  long 
been  one  of  our  ablest  journalists  among  the  pro- 
gressive democratic  writers.  His  little  work.  So- 
cialism Made  Plain,  is,  we  think,  the  best  popular 
treatise  on  Sodalism  from  the  American  view-point 
or  the  view-point  of  a  progressive  Democrat  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Notning  is  more  needed  than 
this  friendly  interchange  of  criticism  between  sin- 
cere reformers  and  progressive  thinkers.  Hospi- 
tality of  thought  and  frame  discussion  between  men 
eaually  sincere  and  honest  can  be  productive  only 
of  good. 

Papers  Crowded  Out:  We  regret  to  sav  that  a 
number  of  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  papers 
that  had  been  scheduled  for  tne  February  number 


have  been  unavoidably  crowded  out  for  lack  of  space. 
Especially  do  we  regret  having  to  carry  over  Presi- 
dent Miller's  third  paper  on  "The  Economics  of 
Moses"  and  Mr.  Grimke's  second  paper  on  "The 
Heart  of  the  Race  IVoblem."  These  papers,  how- 
ever, wiU  appear  in  the  March  number. 

The  Whipping-Post  for  Wife-Beaters:  Very  timely 
is  the  thougntful  paper  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Schufeldt, 
the  well-known  New  York  physician,  on  "The 
Whipping-Post  for  Wife-Beaters,"  since  the  Presi- 
dent nas  become  a  champion  of  the  attempt  to 
resurrect  a  long-since  discarded  and  brutalizing 
form  of  punishment  and  has  thus  arrayed  hinoLS^ 
with  the  reactionaries  and  superfidal  would-be  re- 
formers who  imagine  that  by  returning  to  outgrown, 
barbarous  and  brutalizing  practices  and  forms  of 
punishments,  such  as  degraded  the  public  imagina- 
tion and  fostered  brutauty  on  every  hand  in  the 
past,  we  will  chedc  exhibitions  of  inhumanity  among 
people  who  have  come  to  hate  each  other,  but  who 
oy  a  crud  and  degrading  law  are  compdled  to  live 
together  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  even  thou]^ 
such  living  results  in  the  most  loathsome  form  of 
prostitution.  No  greater  fallacy  exists  than  that 
sodety  is  benefited  oy  seeing  brutalizing  exhibitions 
of  punishment  by  governments  supposed  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  highest  expression  of  dvili- 
zation. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 
We  desire  to  call  the  g[)ecial  attention  of  all  our  read- 
ers to  Judge  T.  B.  Stuart's  extremdy  thoughtful 
letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Judge  Stuart  is  one  of  the  ablest  legal  minds  of  the 
West.  He  has  given  much  study  to  the  mon^ 
question,  realizing,  as  do  all  thoughtful  men  not 
beholden  to  privi^ed  interests,  that  the  ri^id  con- 
centration of  the  banking  interests  in  the  hands  ol 
the  most  powerful  and  unscrupulous  conunerda] 
magnates  of  the  age  presents  one  of  the  gravest 
menaces  to  the  business  interests  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  We  do  not  expect  the  present  gov- 
ernment, beholden  as  it  is  to  privile^^  interests, 
to  look  with  spedal  favor  upon  this  thoughtful 
proposition  of  Judge  Stuart.  The  paper,  however, 
will  serve  to  show  what  might  easily  be  accomplished 
by  the  government  if  its  master-spirits  owed  their 
allegiance  to  the  people  rather  than  to  small  coteries 
of  privileged  classes.  The  proposition  is  not  funda- 
mental enough  to  suit  our  views,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  something  that 
merits  and  shouui  recdve  the  consideration  of  all 
earnest  men,  no  matter  how  conservative  th^  may 
be,  who  appredate  the  growing  power  of  the  privi- 
leged dasses  that  hold  the  drciuating  medium  of  the 
nation  in  their  hands. 


We  wish  to  say  in  connection  with  Professor  Par- 
sons' admirable  paper,  "The  Railway  Empire," 
which  appeared  in  the  January  numb^,  that  this 
important  subject  is  greatly  amplified  and  treated 
in  a  luminous  and  exhaustive  manner  in  Professor 
Parsons'  new  work.  The  RaUwavs^  the  Trusts  and 
the  People,  now  on  the  press  ana  being  published 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  1520  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
ddphia,  Pennsylvania.  This  work  on  The  Rail' 
waysy  the  Trusts  and  the  People  wiU  be  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  valuable  book  on  the  subject  that  has 
yet  appeared,  and  should  be  in  the  poasesaon  of 
every  reader  of  The  Arena. 


PROFESSOR     ROBERT     T,     KERLIN,     M.A. 


*'We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas^  but  are  possessed  by  them^ 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 
Where,  Khe  gladiators^  we  must  fight  for  them.^* — ^Hbink. 
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MODERN  thought,  like  modem  life, 
is  strikingly  complex,  flowing  in 
innumerable  channels,  with  diverse  ed- 
dies and  Strang  backward  turnings 
and  thwart  currents.  It  suggests  an 
ocean  with  vast  ebbs  and  flows  and 
mysteriously  winding  streams,  tending 
definitely  no  whither,  rather  than  a  great 
river  system  into  which  all  the  fountains 
and  rividets  of  a  continent  pour  their 
independent  contributions  under  com- 
pubion  of  one  general  inclination  of  the 
land.  And  yet  a  broad  survey  will  reveal 
that  the  latter  is  the  truer  image,  as 
believers  in  human  progress  wiU  be  pie- 
disposed  to  admit,  ll^ere  is  a  move- 
ment of  DOLind  in  our  great  age,  and  it  is 
not  the  movement  of  the  seas,  which  but 
ebb  and  flow,  raising  vain  expectations, 
and  leaving  only  wreckage  on  barren 
shores,  or  which  but  rage  impotently  under 
the  lash  of  the  storm-demon,  unable  to 
conquer  the  coasts  against  which  they 
break;  nor  is  it  the  movement  of  that 
stream  conceived  by  the  ancients  as  en- 
circling the  orbis  terrarum^ — ^flowing,  in- 
deed, but  from  no  source  to  no  sea,  like 
an  ancnal  castle  moat. 

AU  pttgress,  indeed,  brings  forth  con- 
tradictions.  Where  there  is  much  activity 
there  will  inevitably  be  conflict,  opposi- 
tion, reaction.    Where  there  is  vigor  and 


boldness  of  thought  in  one  direction 
toward  any  goal,  there  wiU  be  aroused 
hitherto  inert  forces  of  opposition,  of 
conservatism,  of  obstruction;  and  these 
will  be  taken  by  some  to  be  the  true  signs 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  is  as 
when  a  great  inundation  occurs  and  sets 
adrift  the  debris  that  for  years  has  lain 
undisturbed  in  the  mud  of  former  over- 
flows; but  now  a  new  high- water  mark  is 
roistered;  old  deposits  are  broken  up 
and  carried  into  the  main  stream;  only 
here  and  there  a  back-current  gains  a 
portion  of  the  drift  and  carries  it  up 
stream  and  there  leaves  it  ashore. 
Hardly  would  any  one  be  found  so  foolish 
as  to  take  the  movement  of  this  drift  as 
an  evidence  that  the  river  flowed  toward 
the  mountains,  not  toward  the  seas. 

But  in  judging  of  the  vastly  complex 
movements  of  mind  we  are  in  far  greater 
danger  of  being  misled.  Each  observer 
is  too  apt  to  see  what  he  desires  and 
expects  to  see.  His  own  thoughts  are 
reflected  in  every  book  he  reads;  his  own 
theories  of  life  and  the  universe  appear 
to  be  corrobrated  by  every  philosophical 
system;  the  events  and  births  of  time 
take  their  character  from  his  imagination; 
the  outward  world  is  but  the  projection 
of  his  inward  worid.  Against  thLs  pre- 
disposition we  must  be  on  our  guard. 
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We  must  endeavor,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
criticism,  as  Matthew  Arnold  expresses 
it,  to  see  and  understand  things  as  they 
really  are,  not  try  to  refashion  them  to 
accord  with  our  wishes.  An  open  mind, 
a  large  knowledge  of  literature  and 
history,  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  other 
ages  of  the  world,  a  perfect  confidence  in 
truth, — these  are  of  greater  value  to  us 
in  this  undertaking  than  much  ingenuity. 
Our  task  is  mainly  a  mere  setting  forth 
of  facts,  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
comment. 

The  manifold  greatness  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  evinced  by  the  answers 
that  every  profession,  eveiy  vocation  and 
trade,  every  science  and  department 
of  knowledge,  and  every  art  will  give 
when  questioned  on  the  matter.  So  con- 
spicuous to  all  have  been  certain  kinds  of 
achievement  that  we  probably,  for  dif- 
ferent occasions,  would  designate  it  now 
the  century  of  this,  now  the  century  of 
that  distinction.  We  are  told,  and  we 
all  admit  it,  that  it  was  the  age  of  science, 
and  no  previous  age  can  at  all  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  this  regard.  The  careful 
student  of  our  times  will  discern  that  the 
scientific  spirit  has  entered  into  and 
dominates  every  sphere  of  Ufe  and  thought 
that  the  results  of  science  have  had  a 
bearing  upon  all  our  conceptions,  our 
entire  way  of  thinking. 

The  enormous  machineiy  of  farm  and 
factory,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the 
electric  light — ^these  are  only  the  more 
conspicuous  evidences  of  progress  in 
the  conmion  view.  The  scientist  him- 
self will  say  that  the  discovery  of  new 
forces  and  laws  and  elements  in  nature, 
not  the  mechanical  applications  and 
uses  of  them,  is  the  great  work  of  science 
and  the  great  work  of  the  century.  The 
historian  will  tell  us  that  it  was  a  century 
of  vast  political  changes  and  of  great 
achievements  in  the  art  of  government 
and  marked  progress  in  free  institutions. 
The  economist  wQl  tell  you  that  it  was  a 
great  conmiercial  era,  by  far  the  greatest 
in  human  history;  that  wealth  increased 
a  thousandfold  in  three  generations,  and 


that  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
multiplied  in  the  same  time  so  remarkably 
that  we  cannot  quite  imagine  the  pravi^ 
and  simplicity  of  life  of  a  ceDtuiy  ago. 
Answering  like  the  scientist,  he  will  tell 
you  also  that  in  the  organization  of  labor, 
in  the  growth  of  a  new  spirit  among  the 
working  classes,  in  the  rise  of  new  social 
and    industrial    conditions,     the     really 
great  and  significant  results  of  progress 
are  to  be  observed.     He  will  tell  you  that 
the   nineteenth   century   is    the    age   of 
democracy  in  an  entirely  new  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  the  growth  of  this  spirit 
is  the  great  feature  of  our  age.     Then  the 
educator  will  tell  you  that  it  has  been  pre- 
eminent   for   educational    advancement 
He  will  show  by  statistics  the  wonderful 
growth  of  collies  and  universities;    the 
multiplication    of   libraries,    newspapers 
and   magazines.     He   will    instance   the 
creation  of  our  free  public-school  system 
— a  product  of  the  new  democracy  and 
the    corresponding    theory    of    popular 
government.    The  religionist  will  affirm 
that  in  this  age  Christianity  has  achieved 
greater  things  than  in  any  period  since 
the  Cross  became  the  standard  of  Rome. 
He  will  cite  the  Christian  conquest,  by 
men  of  peace  and  love,  of  continent  and 
island,  of  nation  and  tribe,  in  evidence 
that  it  was  a  great  missionary  age. 

In  other  high  realms  of  spiritual 
activity — ^in  literature,  art  and  music, — 
the  age  was  no  less  great — ^though  here 
many  have  thought  the  contrary.  The 
musician,  however,  tells  us  unequivocally 
that  the  nineteenth  was  *'the  Musiciid 
Century."  It  was  the  century  of  ahnost 
all  the  world's  great  musicians:  Beethoven, 
the  Shakespeare  of  his  art;  Wagner,  the 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  Chopin,  the  Tennyson; 
Schubert,  and  Schumarm,  and  Liszt,  and 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  Ruben- 
stein — ^how  the  list  stretches  out!  It  is 
really  a  most  significant  fact,  for  music  is 
a  high  spiritual  matter,  very  closely  akin 
to  rdigion. 

But  the  student  of  literature  wiU  not 
be  outdone  by  the  musician  in  the  enum- 
eration  of  illustrious   names.    He    will 
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hand  you  the  thousand  years'  histoiy  of 
modem  literature  and  let  you  see  for 
yourself  that  a  full  half  of  its  records 
belong  to  the  last  hundred  years:  many 
great  historians,  many  great  novelists, 
many  great  essayists,  many  great  orators, 
many  great  philosophers,  many  great 
poets — ^I  really  must  not  undertake  to 
mention  even  representatives  of  the 
several  classes.  But  it  is  with  these, 
especially  with  the  men  of  letters,  the 
poets  and  prophets,  as  strictly  the  true 
spokesmen  and  representatives  of  their 
times,  that  we  shall  here  concern  our- 
selves, with  the  intention  of  showing  how 
the  main  tendencies  of  thought,  the  great 
intellectual  movement,  the  tempers  and 
traits  of  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  embodied  in  their  productions. 

Byron,  Shelley,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Jowett,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Stanley,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
Lowell — I  confine  myself  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  give  but  a  partial  list — 
these  reflect,  and  more  than  reflect,  they 
immortally  express,  the  ideas,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  fears  and  doubts,  the  beliefs 
and  unbeliefs,  the  whole  mind  of  the 
centuiy  in  which  they  shine  like  stars. 

The  task  I  have  in  hand  is,  I  am  fully 
aware,  a  very  large  one,  and  I  am  sensible 
of  the  presumption  anyone  is  apt  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  charge  of  in  proposing 
himself  as  the  interpreter  of  so  vast  a 
centuiy.  But  it  has  for  a  long  time  been 
my  business  to  study  the  poets  and  to 
interpret  them  to  others;  and  a  very  little 
reflection  will  bring  home  to  the  dullest 
mind  that  there  is  no  understanding  of  a 
poet  apart  from  the  general  temper, 
speculations,  and  intellectual  character 
of  his  age;  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason — and  other  reasons  have  been 
inesitably  strong  with  me — I  have  made 
an  eam€»t  endeavor  to  appreciate  what 
sdenoe  and  philosophy  also  achieved  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  the  main 
lines  of  progress  were. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy  an  Italian  astronomer  sweeping 
the  hmvens  with  his  telescope  beheld  a 


new  planet  speeding  around  the  sun, — ^a 
world  never  before  seen  by  mortal  eyes. 
This  discovery  may  be  taken  as  grandly 
prophetic  of  the  new  worlds  of  thought 
that  were  to  be  revealed  to  the  human 
mind  in  the  following  epoch.  The  en- 
largement of  the  mental  horizon  of 
humanity  during  the  century  was  indeed 
commensurate  with  its  marvelous  astro- 
nomical discoveries  and  can  be  illustrated 
adequately  only  by  their  vastness  and 
splendor.  In  truth  t^iere  is  a  closer 
relation  between  such  discoveries  and 
men's  thinking  in  apparenUy  the  re- 
motest matters  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  infiuence  of  Sir  William  Herschel's 
revelation  that  the  stars  are  suns,  and 
these  myriads  of  suns  are  the  probable 
centers  of  planetary  systems  many  of 
them  greater  than  ours,  begets  refiections 
of  momentous  reach  and  import.  Man's 
intellectual  horizon  expands  under  such 
revelations  with  the  speed  of  light. 

It  was  once  atheistical  to  affirm  that 
the  earth  moved  and  that  it  was  but  one 
of  many  similar  planets  that  revolve  about 
the  sun  as  their  center.  For  teaching 
this  doctrine  Gallileo  was  imprisoned  and 
Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake.  But  Sir 
William  Herschel  revealed  that  the  entire 
solar  and  planetary  system  to  which  our 
earth,  as  but  a  minor  orb,  belongs,  is  only 
one  of  innumerable  similar  systems  in  an 
infinite  universe  of  worlds,  systems,  and 
groups  of  systems. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  same  great 
astronomer's  telescope  had  starring  truths 
to  reveal,  which  were  to  a£Fect  men's 
thoughts  in  unsuspected  spheres.  For 
the  universe  that  he  beheld  through  lenses 
perfected  by  his  own  patient  toil  was  not 
a  universe  finished,  uniform,  and  in  re- 
pose, but  a  universe  exhibiting  in  its 
various  parts  every  stage  of  devdopment 
from  the  formless  eddying  dust-doud 
of  worlds  yet  in  the  process  of  evolution 
to  the  dead  satellites  that  have  had  their 
day  and  now  with  borrowed  luster  only 
make  beautiful  the  night  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  younger  orbs.  The  subUmfj 
truth  which  rises  in  man's  thoughts  to 
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consciousness  in  view  of  this  great  dis- 
closure is  of  a  Grod  who  works  hitherto* 
who  displays  the  power  of  his  hand,  yet 
building  and  re-building,  thinking  in 
terms  of  stars  and  constellations,  systems 
and  galaxies  that  no  mind  less  than  in- 
finite can  measure.  The  song  of  creation 
is  an  eternal  song,  and  the  poem  of 
Genesis  is  being  written  in  act  and 
material  form,  now  and  forever,  through 
all  the  ages,  in  the  heavens.  This  is  the 
truth  which  the  stars  declare. 

Another  science,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  science  of  Geology,  had,  possibly,  a 
still  greater  influence  on  speculative 
thought  than  Astronomy  did.  It  would 
seem  that  the  least  hamiless  of  all  studies 
would  be  that  of  the  homely  earth;  and 
yet  the  geologist  has  destroyed  many  of 
our  inherited  ideas,  overthrown  whole 
systems  of  thought,  and  started  vast 
mental  revolutions.  The  conception 
which  now  among  all  classes  of  educated 
persons  prevails  of  the  uniform  operation 
of  nature's  laws  and  forces  throughout 
all  the  ages,  and  the  indefinite  extension 
backward  of  those  ages  during  which 
those  laws  and  forces  have  been  at  work 
shaping  this  world  and  others  like  it,  this 
conception  of  uniformity  and  of  vast 
eons  of  time,  had  its  birth  in  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  And  its  influence  upon 
speculative  thought  has  been  incalculably 
great.  It  has  modified  men's  ideas  of  the 
Creator  and  of  His  ways  in  bringing 
worlds  into  being.  It  has  combined 
witli  other  conceptions  of  like  novelty 
and  Uke  greatness  to  enlarge  our  intel- 
lectual horizon  and  to  emancipate  the 
mind  from  traditional  views  in  every 
realm  of  thought.  It  has  introduced  the 
idea  of  law  and  of  uniformity — ^I  recur  to 
this  as  of  chief  significance — ^into  all  our 
thinking  about  nature  and  the  power 
which  is  in  nature. 

A  few  instances  of  the  previous  way  of 
thinking  will  sufficiently  reveal  its  crude- 
ness  and  simplicity.  Far  into  the  century 
fossils,  for  example,  were  generally 
believed  to  have  aJI  been  imbedded  in 


their  rocks  at  the  time  of  Noah's  flood. 
And,  for  that  matter,  all  the  rock  f omiations 
themselves  were  supposed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  but  the  brief  space  of  5,000  or 
6,000  years  since  the  creation  of  Adam. 
No  order  in  the  earth's  strata  had  as  yet 
been  observed,  no  succession  of  animal 
populations  had  been  guessed.  And 
without  such  conceptions  of  a  continuous 
and  r^ular  order  in  the  rock  formations 
and  of  a  definite,  progressive  succession 
of  plant  and  animal  species  in  the  worid, 
the  old  estimate  of  the  earth's  age  was 
of  course  entirely  adequate. 

But  an  actual  study  of  the  earth  brought 
forth  startling  results  of  most  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  first  great  discover}* 
in  this  field  is  accredited  to  a  practical 
surveyor,  a  self-educated  man  of  inde- 
pendent and  unprejudiced  ways  of  think- 
ing, whom  fate  tried  to  conceal  by  naming 
him  William  Smith.  It  was  this  man 
for  whom  the  earth  waited,  we  do  not 
know  how  many  centuries,  to  make 
known  the  fact  of  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  its  formations  and  the  fixed  pro- 
gression from  lower  to  higher  in  the 
orders  of  its  living  creatures,  as  indicated 
by  fossils.  But  his  views,  of  course,  did 
not  immediately  find  acceptance.  They 
were  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  plain 
account  of  Genesis  and  were  therefore 
denounced  as  atheistical  in  tendency. 
But  it  was  too  late  in  the  worid's  history 
for  an  unwelcome  truth  to  be  stamped 
out,  or  to  perish  for  centuries  with  its 
proclaimer  at  the  stake.  Other  investi- 
gators made  discoveries,  one  after 
another,  that  tended  to  confirm  the  doc- 
trine of  the  wise-headed  surveyor.  And 
as  investigation  proceeded  there  were 
propounded  and  estabUshed  yet  other 
revolutionaiy  theories,  dealing  with  other 
geological  phenomena.  The  chief  of 
these  was  that  the  forces  of  nature  as  at 
present  seen  in  operation  around  us  are 
altogettier  adequate  to  account  for  the 
configurations  of  the  earth  which  had 
before  been  attributed  to  great  and  sud- 
den catastrophes.  According  to  this  new 
doctrine,    which    was    caUed    Uniformi- 
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tarianism,  the  continents  and  seas,  the 
mountains  and  plains,  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  all  the  features  of  the  physical 
world  were  given  their  present  shape,  not 
in  general  by  sudden  and  intermittent 
eruptions,  but  by  long,  slow  and  constant 
processes,  such  as  are  exhibited  eveiy- 
where  in  present  operation.  In  tins 
view,  again,  the  reign  of  law  is  affirmed 
as  against  chance,  or  unintelligible  Catas- 
trophism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  arbitrary 
unintelligible  divine  intervention  on  the 
other. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology j 
published  in  1835,  is  the  book  that  stands 
out  with  the  greatest  prominence  in  the 
history  of  this  science.  The  service  that 
it  rendered  to  research  in.  other  fields, 
especially  to  biology,  was  also  notable, 
as  we  shaU  see. 

The  science  of  biology  belongs  so  ex- 
clusively to  the  nineteenth  century  that 
not  even  the  word  was  used  before  that 
time.  It  was  in  1802  that  two  writers 
first  independently  employed  the  term. 
To  be  sure  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous 
way  of  thinking  to  suppose  that  men  had 
not  before,  had  not  always,  indeed,  given 
more  or  less  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  to  the  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  structures,  and 
the  like  matters.  But,  while  many  facts 
had  been  observed,  and  while  by  Erasmus, 
by  Darwin,  by  Lamarck,  by  (xoethe,  and 
other  great  students  of  nature,  the 
biological  theories  of  two  generations 
later  were  anticipated  just  at  Uie  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  yet  it  was  not 
until  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  their  views,  revised  and  cor- 
rected with  larger  knowledge,  entered 
into  the  conunon  thought  of  educated 
men.  When  Charles  Darwin,  in  1859, 
published  his  Origin  of  Species  the  world, 
even  the  scientific  part  of  it,  was  startled 
as  by  something  entirely  novel.  The 
grandfather,  who  had  put  the  question, 
''Can  it  be  that  one  form  of  organism 
has  developed  from  another?"  Groethe, 
who  had  definitely  affirmed  the  develop- 
ment of  one  species  from  another  and  had 


remarked  the  metanK)rphosis  of  struc- 
tures; I^marck  who  had  boldly  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  one  common  origin  for  all 
animals,  including  man,  explaining  the 
the  transmutation  of  species  as  due  to 
processes  of  self-adaptation  to  environ- 
ment,— these  investigators  with  their 
theories  had  apparentlv  been  forgotten, 
and  their  memories  were  revived  by  the 
truly  epoch-making  book  of  1859,  which 
restated  and  established  the  truth  that 
was  in  their  views,  but  which  owed  them 
no  debt,  beyond  possible  suggestions. 

The  extraordinary  significance  of 
Charles  Darwin's  work  is  in  no  d^ree 
diminished  by  a  recognition  of  the  honor 
which  rightly  belongs  to  his  great  prede- 
cessors. Their  investigations  and  their 
reasonings  based  upon  their  investigations 
did  not  result,  as  Darwin's  did,  in  break- 
ing up  the  old  foundations  of  their  science 
and  of  laying  them  anew.  Other  realms 
of  thought  were  still  less  affected, — 
although,  beyond  doubt,  such  views 
having  once  been  published  to  the  world 
could  not  but  exert  an  influence  on  the 
human  mind.  Lyell's  summary,  in  his 
Principles  of  Oeologi/y  of  the  doctrines  of 
Lamarck  is  an  evidence  that  those 
doctrines  had  not  and  were  not  to  be 
wholly  forgotten. 

The  battle  that  was  waged,  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  around 
the  Origin  of  Species  bears  testimony  to 
the  importance  which  all  classes  of 
thinkers  attached  to  the  inductions  of 
Darwin.  Their  thoroughly  revolutionary 
and  far-reaching  significance  was  at  once 
discerned.  If  these  inductions  were  true, 
if  his  main  thesis — ^the  origin  of  species 
by  natural  selection — ^was  true,  then 
history  would  have  to  be  rewritten,  every 
science  that  deals  with  living  organisms, 
nay,  with  human  life  and  human  thought 
even,  would  have  to  be  re-written  from 
this  point-of-view.  With  this  doctrine  of 
evolution  as  a  guiding  principle  all  future 
thinking  must  be  done.  This  was  per- 
ceived, and  this  has  proved  true.  The 
name  of  Darwin  stands  for  an  epoch  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  human  race. 
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If,  now,  we  condense  into  a  few  sen- 
tences the  combined  resuUs  of  Geology 
and  Biology  our  summary  would  stand 
thus:  The  planet  upon  which  we  live 
was  untold  millions  of  years  in  forming 
and  coming  to  its  present  condition.  The 
several  stages  in  its  later  history  since  it 
began  to  assume  a  permanent  form,  are 
indicated  by  its  stratified  formations 
whose  order,  extent,  and  origin  can  be 
definitely  made  out.  By  the  study  of  the 
fossil  remains  and  of  extant  species  of 
plants  and  animals  the  development  of 
life  upon  the  earth  has  been  traced  and 
the  successive  orders  of  Uving  creatures 
have  been  described. 

The  vast  length  of  time,  a  period  to  be 
measured  only  by  thousands  of  years, 
that  man  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  and  the  long  stages  of  his  progress 
in  civilization,  address  themselves  to  us 
here  as  the  chief  inductions  of  universal 
human  interest.  There  is  in  this  doc- 
trine veritably  a  new  conception  of 
humanity,  a  new  way  of  approaching  the 
investigation  of  every  phenomenon  of 
man's  life,  all  the  institutions  of  society, 
all  the  creations  of  the  intellect  and  soul 
of  man.  The  key  that  unlocks  every 
door  is  evolution,  admitting,  it  is  true, 
not,  as  bigoted  sciolists  might  claim,  to 
absolute  knowledge,  but  to  vaster  and 
vaster  mystery;  explaining  method  and 
process,  but  not  the  power  which  thus 
works,  not  the  ultimate  purpose  toward 
which  all  moves. 

The  leap  that  thought  now  took  from 
the  data  furnished  by  a  study  of  the  earth 
and  its  creatures  was  analogous  to  that 
which  occurred  when  Newton,  observing 
the  apple  fall,  conjectured  the  universal 
force  of  attraction,  at  one  mighty  sweep 
of  thought  conceiving  that  the  planets 
and  their  attendant  moons  were  held  in 
their  orbits  and  governed  in  their  motions 
by  the  same  attractive  force  that  drew  the 
apple  to  the  earth.  The  cosmic  philoso- 
phy of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  stupendous 
outUnes  of  which  were  given  to  the  world 
in  the  middle  years  of  the  century,  was 
the   product   of  the   application   of  the 


evolutionaiy  hypothesis  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe.  And  this  con- 
ception in  its  broad  outlines  has  now 
become  almost  as  general  a  possession  of 
humanity  as  the  wonderful  induction  of 
Newton. 

A  fact  of  interest  to  recall  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  Newton's  doctrine  in  the 
early  years  of  its  history  was  r^arded 
with  no  less  fear  and  hostility  than 
Spencer's  has  been  wont  to  be  regarded. 
It  was  said  that  Newton  ''substituted 
gravitation  for  God,"  that  he  took  away 
from  the  Supreme  Ruler  "that  direct 
action  on  his  works  which  is  constantly 
ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  material  mechanism."  For 
doing  this  the  great  and  good  philosopher 
was  declared  to  be  "heretical  and  im- 
pious." But,  of  course,  we  may  admit 
that  the  fears  excited  by  the  doctrine  of 
universal  gravitation  were  foolish,  and 
that  time  proved  the  hostility  not  only 
vain  but  unintelligent  and  mistaken, — 
this  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  it  be  main- 
tained that  nothing  can  be  proved  by 
this  and  that,  though  Newton's  doctrine 
was  not  really  "heretical  and  impious," 
yet  Spencer's  may  be  altogether  so.  The 
sober-minded  student  may  admit  that 
it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  judgment; 
but  while  doing  so  he  will  repudiate  the 
prejudicial  epithets  "heretical  and  im- 
pious." A  great  hindrance  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  Spencer's  philosophy,  is  his 
theoiy  of  the  unknowableness  of  Grod. 
But  I  recall  that  Charles  Wesley  b^ns 
one  of  his  hymns  with  the  line : 

"Thou  great  mysterious  God  unknown." 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  Spencer  had  some 
Methodistic  antecedents.  At  any  rate, 
when  we  come  to  make  up  our  verdict  on 
the  religious  significance  or  bearing  of  his 
philosophy  we  should  study  carefully  his 
own  words  in  which  he  is  explicit  on  this 
matter.  For  that  purpose  I  take  a  few 
sentences  from  his  essay  entitled  "Re- 
ligion :  A  Retrospect  and  Prospect." 

"  The  final  outcome  of  that  speculation 
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begun  by  the  primitive  man,  is  that  the 
power  manifested  throughout  the  universe 
distinguished  as  material  is  the  same 
power  which  in  ourselves  swell  up  under 
the  form  of  consciousness.'* 

This  permits  a  spiritualistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe,  as  likewise  does  this 
doctrine:  "Phenomenon  without  nou- 
menon  is  unthinkable."  And  here  is  his 
thought  upon  religion: 

'*  The  truly  religious  element  of  religion 
has  always  been  good;  that  which  has 
proved  untenable  in  doctrine  and  vicious 
in  practice,  has  been  its  irreligious  ele- 
ment; and  from  this  it  has  been  ever 
undergoing  purification." 

But  I  hold  no  brief  for  any  man  or  any 
philosophy.  I  seek  to  be  but  a  faithful 
reviewer. 

For  metaphysics  our  era  has  not  been 
distinguished.  The  genius  of  the  age 
has  not  been  distinguished.  The  genius 
of  the  age  has  been  for  investigation,  the 
finding  out  of  facts  and  laws,  rather  than 
for  speculation  upon  the  eternal  mys- 
teries. It  has  been  a  scientific  age  rather 
than  a  philosophic  age.  True  it  is, 
science  comprehends  the  discovery  of 
principles  as^weU  as  of  facts,  the  foSung 
of  systems  and  the  making  of  large 
generalizations;  and  these  are  processes 
of  what  we  ordinarily  think  of  as  the 
philosophic  mind.  But  speculation  has 
adhered  closely,  in  genend,  to  the  veri- 
fiable; it  has  acknowledged  a  constant 
dependence  upon  the  work  of  the  physical 
biboiatoiy.  At  the  same  time  eveiy 
result  of  science  has  acted  as  an  incite- 
ment to  fresh  speculation. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  this  acknowl- 
edged dependence  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  centuiy  was  materialistic.  In  reality 
it  was  not  deddely  so,  at  least  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  century.  Even  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  great  scientists  was  not 
materialistic.  Huxley,  upon  whom  fell 
the  opprobrium  meant  for  all,  rq>udiated 
most  emphatically  the  materialistic  view 
of  the  world,  "as  invdving  grave  philo- 


sophical error."  His  rejection  of  the 
classification  of  himself  which  others 
insisted  on  making  he  declares  as  follows: 

*'Not  among  fatalists,  for  I  take  the 
conception  of  necessity  to  have  a  logical 
and  not  a  physical  foundation;  not 
among  materialists,  for  I  am  utterly  in- 
capable of  conceiving  the  existence  of 
matter  if  there  is  no  mind  in  which  to 
picture  that  existence;  not  among  athe- 
ists, for  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  cause 
of  existence  is  one  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  hopelessly  out  of  reach  of  my  poor 
powers.  Of  all  the  senseless  babble  I 
have  ever  had  occasion  to  read,  the 
demonstrations  of  those  philosophers 
who  undertake  to  tell  us  all  about  the 
nature  of  God  would  be  the  worst,  if  they 
were  not  surpassed  by  the  still  greater 
absurdities  of  the  philosophers  who  try  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  God." 

Spencer's  philosophy,  as  greatly  as  it  is 
denounced,  can  legitimatdy  receive  a 
spiritualistic  interpretation.  Undoubted- 
ly he  leaves  an  open  door  for  this,  else 
how  are  we  to  understand  the  following 
utterance: 

"Amid  the  mysteries,"  says  Spencer, 
"which  become  the  more  mysterious  the 
more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will 
remain  the  one  absolute  certainty,  that 
he  [man]  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which 
all  things  proceed." 

Physical  science  itself  has  indeed  tended 
to  confirm  the  mind  in  the  idealistic 
philosophy.  For  what  are  both  the 
positive  and  the  n^ative  conclusions  of 
Physics  ?  First,  as  one  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  century,  we  have  the  doc- 
trine of  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
transformation  and  correlation  of  forces. 
Now,  what  does  this  doctrine  mean? 
Simply  stated,  just  this:  that  no  force 
ever  disappears;  nothing  acts,  nothing  is 
acted  upon,  no  change  takes  place  in  the 
physical  universe,  without  indeed  an 
expenditure  of  force,  but  this  force, 
though  tpent^  is  not  lost,  only  altered. 
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transferred  to  reside  in  another  state  or 
another  object.  It  is  transformed  but 
still  conserved.  The  diverse  forces, 
physical  and  chemical,  are  but  so  many 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
energy.  Heat,  light,  sound,  electricity, 
are  only  so  many  modes,  not  of  some 


And  these  documents  have  vastly  in- 
creased our  knowledge  of  the  universal 
modes  of  thought  and  of  life  which  every- 
where and  always  belong  to  man  as  man. 
Our  knowledge  of  humanity  has  been  no 
less  extended  in  the  last  hundred  years 
than  our  knowledge  of  nature. 


material  substance,  but  of  the  motions  ^^^'The  antiquity  of  the  civilization  that 
of  one  energy.     This  is  the  doctrine  of    nourished  once  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 


the  correlation  of  forces.  Beyond  ques- 
tion it  strongly  supports  the  idealistic  in- 
terpretation of  the  universe  The  physi- 
cist will  tell  you  plainly  that  he  knows 
nothing  that  may  be  called  matter;  he 
knows  but  qualities  or  conditions,  and 
these  are  but  the  manifestations  of  force. 
If  you  ask  him,  when  he  has  made  his 
final  analysis  of  matter,  what  the  mole- 
cule is,  he  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned with  it  and  so  far  as  he  knows 
about  it,  it  is  a  center  of  force.  He  knows 
nothing  whatsoever  about  any  reality 
called  matter.  It  may  exist,  it  may  not; 
neither  the  physicist  nor  the  chemist  ever 
came  into  direct  contact  with  it;  neither 
wiU  affirm  that  he  knows  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  an  *'  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Eneigy  from  which  all  things 
proceed,"  their  philosophy  tends  to  prove. 
This  is  not  materialism. 

To  another  field  I  now  invite  attention, 
— ^a  field  of  more  universal  human  in- 
terest, for  it  is  that  of  the  historic  past, 
the  ancient  records  of  humanity.  How 
wonderful  have  been  the  discoveries  here! 
and  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  most  renowned 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  cities  whose 
veiy  locations  had  been  lost  to  human 
knowledge,  were  unearthed  with  all  their 
treasures  of  art  and  literature;  and  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  necessitated  the 
rewriting  of  much  histoiy  and  the  re- 
vision of  much  speculation.  The  docu- 
ments discovered  in  the  ruins  of  buried 
capitals,  in  the  tombs  of  kings  and  the 
temples  of  gods,  have  revealed  the 
antiquity  of  civilization  in  the  world,  as 
the  human  remains  unearthed  by  natural 
scientists  have  revealed  the  enormous 
antiquity    of    man's    inhabitancy    here. 


and  left  the  Pyramids  as  monuments  of 
its  greatness  and  the  Sphinx  as  a  symbol 
of  its  mysterious  origin  and  significance, 
is  measured  by  thousands  of  years,  and  is 
still  antedated,  by  yet  other  thousands  of 
years,  by  the  civilization  that  built  the 
cities  and  founded  the  libraries  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  We  are  not 
startled  any  longer  by  the  discovery  of 
codes  of  law,  land  deeds,  hymns  to  the 
gods,  prayers,  inscriptions  upon  tombs, 
heroic  legends,  and  myths  of  creation  and 
of  great  natural  occurrences,  that  date 
two  and  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Nor  are  we  disturbed  by  being 
told  that  in  the  clay-tablets  of  Hasur- 
banipal's  library  are  to  be  read  many  of 
the  narratives  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  exclusive  possesion  of 
inspired  writers,  and  our  faith  takes  no 
shock  from  the  discovery  that  some  of  the 
laws  which  we  supposed  to  have  been 
handed  out  of  the  cloud  on  Sinai  to 
Moses  1500  years  B.  C.  were  in  reality 
contained  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi 
1,000  years  earlier. 

One  truth  from  this  research  has  been 
made  especially  impressive;  namely,  the 
universality  and  the  prepotency  of  the 
religious  sentiment.  The  oldest  books 
are  all  sacred  books — Bibles.  The  whole 
life  of  the  people  was  religious,  and  the 
worship,  including  the  ceremonies  that 
grew  out  of  the  pajdng  of  homage  to  the 
higher  Powers,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
business  of  man  in  his  earlier  stages  of 
civilization.  Temples  and  altars  were 
his  most  imposing  structures.  Litui^es 
and  levitical  codes,  hymns  and  prayers,  and 
narratives  of  the  marvelous  doings  of  God 
and  exhortations  to  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence made  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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contents  of  his  books.  And  everywhere 
we  find  the  beginnings  and  are  able  in  a 
measure  to  trace  the  development  of  a 
true  morality  and  sound  conception 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  responsibiUty 
and  of  life  beyond  death.  Thus,  fresh 
apprehension  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  been 
gained,  and  we  now  understand  better 
than  before  the  great  teachings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles  regarding  the 
universal  dominion  and  providence  of  the 
God  of  all  the  earth. 

Max  Mliller's  labors  in  this  field  are 
especially  distinguished.  His  work  of 
translating  and  editing  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  is  truly  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment, the  like  of  which  no  former  genera- 
tion ever  conceived,  much  less  undertook. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendencies  of 
speculative  thought  as  influenced  by  the 
results  of  such  study  are  truly  indicated 
bv  this  same  scJioIar's  conclusions  set 
forth  in  his  lectures  and  essays.  His 
writings  were  one  of  the  great  educative 
influences  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
his  views  have  told  upon  all  our  thinking. 

The  Hibbert  Lecture  foundation  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  sounder  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation characteristic  of  our  times. 
The  score  of  volumes  comprising  the 
lectures  of  eminent  scholars  and  setting 
forth  the  history  and  nature  of  the  several 
most  prominent  religions  of  the  world, 
or  deeding  with  particular  aspects  of  the 
general  concepts  of  religion, — ^these 
volumes  constitute  a  library  that  is  as 
characteristic  of  our  era  as  the  scientific 
works  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  or  the 
sermons  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Phillips 
Brooks.  They  testify  to  a  broader  spirit, 
a  more  open  mind.  The  science  of  re- 
ligion has  cooperated  with  the  other 
sciences  to  impress  upon  the  common 
mind  the  conception  of  a  universal  cause 
and  an  all-inclusive  providence.  There 
has  been  revealed  a  wider  application 
of  the  unity  of  nature  and  the  invariable- 
ness  of  law.  In  the  midst  of  circum- 
stantial and  accidental  diversities  a  gen- 
eral essential  agreement  in  the  religious 


sentiment,  in  the  motive  of  worship,  in 
the  philosophy  of  conduct,  in  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  moral  law,  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  divine  order  of  things, 
has  been  shown  to  exist. 

We  have  been  made  tolerant  of  the 
doctrine  that  every  religion  has  served 
a  divine  purpose  in  the  education  of  the 
race,  that,  despite  impurities  and  de- 
ficiencies, every  reUgion  has  contained  a 
measure  of  truth,  a  temporary  virtue,  for 
discipline,  comfort  and  enlightenment,  a 
a  genuine  though  imperfect  revelation  of 
the  eternal  and  God-like.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  comparative  study,  we  are  en- 
abled to  perceive  the  errors,  the  defects, 
and  the  misconceptions,  the  moral  short- 
comings and  the  spiritual  inadequacies, 
of  all  the  religions  of  mankind  before  the 
appearance  of  that  one  perfect  religion 
which  was  summed  up  in  the  two  great 
Commandments  of  Love  and  the  Golden- 
Rule,  and  whose  essential  message  to 
mankind  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

One  trait  of  the  century,  and  its  mani- 
festation in  literature,  I  have  yet  to 
notice.  This  is  the  growth  of  the 
humanitarian  spirit.  The  spread  of 
democracy,  the  prosperity  of  missionary 
work  in  heathen  lands,  the  literature  of 
common  life,  social  settlements,  the 
large  philanthropies  of  the  wealthy — 
these  things  all  betoken  a  more  universal 
human  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  than  ever  before  was 
witnessed  upon  the  earth.  Schemes  of 
social  and  political  reform,  Utopian  ex- 
periments upon  transcendental  theories, 
visions  of  a  new  industrial  and  economic 
democracy,  the  founding  of  all  sorts  of 
socialistic  communities  in  the  effort  to 
realize  in  some  way  the  conception  of 
universal  human  brother, — ^these  social 
phenomena  are  quite  as  characteristic 
of  the  centuiy  as  those  great  mechanical 
inventions  which  have  been  commonly 
regarded  as  preeminent  distinctions.  The 
religion  of  humanity,  represented  in  Eng- 
land by  a  small  but  respectable  body  of 
thinkers,  is  a  significant  birth  of  the  era. 
But  if  we  looked  not  back  of  this  small 
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society,  if  we  discerned  not  the  broad 
general  current  of  philanthropic  feeling 
of  which  this  sect  is  but  a  straw  upon  the 
surface,  we  should  but  poorly  understand 
our  age.  In  truth  the  religion  of  our 
time  is  the  religion  of  humanity,  for  it  is 
striving  to  become  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Now,  underneath  such  phenomena  as 
these,  and  giving  force  and  permanency 
to  such  a  current  of  feeling,  there  can 
with  certainty  be  inferred  an  originating 
trend  of  thought,  a  general  fountain- 
head  of  ideas  from  which  as  sources  flows 
the  stream  of  sentiment.  Such  general 
conceptions  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
They  are  not  absolutely  new,  but  they 
are  newly  comprehended.  They  have 
a  new  significance.  The  essential  unity 
and  brotherhood  of  the  race  is,  I  say,  the 
chief  of  these  ideas;  and  another,  which 
science  has  given  us,  is  the  unbroken  and 
uniform  rise  of  humanity  to  ever  higher 
and  truer  things,  and,  with  this,  a  toler- 
ance for  the  superstitions  that  once  were 
helpful  and  practically  true,  but  which, 
beyond  the  day  of  their  usefulness  and 
truth,  cling  to  the  customs  of  life. 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  force  of  this 
disposition  of  our  age  let  us  narrow  our 
consideration,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness 


to  literature  and  reflect  upon  one  of  its 
most  conspicuous  facts.  Unquestion- 
ably this  is  the  age  of  the  novel.  To  con- 
fine our  view  here,  as  generally  in  the 
other  kinds  of  intellectuid  activity,  to  the 
English-speaking  race,  the  century  gave 
us  in  England,  a  Walter  Scott,  a  Dickens, 
a  Thackeray,  a  Geoige  Eliot;  in  America 
it  gave  us  a  Cooper,  a  Hawthorne,  a  Bret 
Harte,  a  Cable,  a  ELarris, — ^What  is  the 
significance  of  these  names?  What  the 
meaning  of  their  work  ?  Just  this:  that 
the  supreme  interest  of  our  age  is 
humanity.  Our  study  is  man.  The 
nineteenth-century  novel  deals  with 
human  life  in  all  its  range,  the  es- 
sential and  imiversal  elements  of  life: 
its  interest  is  in  man,  and  nothing 
that  belongs  to  man  is  foreign  to  it 
Literature  but  reflects  and  embodies 
the  life  of  a  people.  As  the  life  is,  so 
will  be  the  literature. 

Therefore  I  shall  in  my  next  paper 
attempt  to  show  how  the  chief  writers, 
the  poets  and  sages,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  influenced  by  and  reflect 
the  scientific  and  philosopluc  thought  of 
their  time. 

Robert  T.  Kerun. 

Warrensburg^  Mo. 
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PaH  in. 

IN  THE  first  article  of  this  series  some- 
thing of  the  anatomy  or  structure  of 
the  enonomic  law  of  Moses  has  been  set 
forth,  and  in  the  second,  something  of  its 
physiology  or  function,  and  prosperity 
attendant  thereon.  This  article  is  to  deal 
with  the  pathology  of  this  system  of  Eco- 
nomics, or  the  suffering  and  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  social  body  growing  out  of 
its  violation. 

The  suffering  from  such  violation  was 


only  acute  and  intermittent  until  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  the  Monarchy;  after  that 
it  became  chronic  and  constant. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  fA 
the  Judges,  however,  violations  of  the  law 
became  flagrant,  and  the  political  De- 
mocracy became  corrupted  by  bribe- 
givers and  bribe-takers  who  made  the 
very  conditions  which  they  themselves 
produced  the  chief  argument  by  which 
they  induced  the  people  to  abandon  their 
political  polity  as  the  shortest  route  to 
the  total  abolition  of  the  economic  de- 
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mocracy  upon  which  the  political  Democ- 
racy was  founded.     (I.  Sam.,  8:1-5.) 

The  first  great  disaster  which  followed 
this  dual  departure  from  democratic  prin- 
ciples was  Uie  first  Jewish  civil  war.  In 
this  conflict  450,000  were  in  the  field, 
£50,000  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  one 
whole  tribe — ^the  Benjaminites — ^was  so 
nearly  exterminated  that  600  soldiers 
who  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  400 
women  saved  from  the  wreck  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  were  all  that  were  left  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  the  common- 
wealth.    (Judges,  19-21.) 

Josephus,  introducing  this  account  of 
this  civic  tragedy,  which  ranks  along  with 
our  late  Civil  War  as  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  time,  says : 

"They  suffered  their  aristocracy  to  be 
corrupted  and  did  not  ordain  themselves 
a  senate  or  magistrates,  as  their  laws 
formerly  required,  but  were  very  much 
given  to  cultivating  their  fields  in  order 
to  get  wealth;  which  great  indolence  of 
theirs  brought  a  terrible  sedition  upon 
them,  and  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
fight  one  against  another." — Josephus, 
5-2:7. 

The  same  historian,  in  giving  account 
of  the  first  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Assyrians,  which  occurred  prior  to  the 
Monarchy,  says : 

"For  when  they  had  once  fallen  from 
the  regularity  of  their  political  govern- 
ment, they  indulged  themselves  further 
in  living  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
till  they  were  full  of  the  evil  doings  com- 
mon among  the  Canaanites.  God,  there- 
fore, was  angry  with  them,  and  they  lost 
their  happy  state,  which  they  had  ob- 
tained by  innumerable  labors,  by  their 
luxury." — Josephus,  5-3:2. 

Three  things  are  evident  from  the  two 
foregoing  quotations;  viz.^  that  a  corrupt 
aristocracy  had  arisen;  that  economic 
inequality  had  become  dominant,  as  no 
nation  ever  suffered  from  the  luxuiy  of 
its  masses;  and  that  idolatry,  hinted  at  as 
^*  evil-doings,''  was  usually,  if  not  always. 


a  result  following  violation  of  political 
and  economic  law,  and  never  more  than 
a  secondaiy  cause  of  national  disaster  in 
the  Ufe  of  this  people. 

All  national  calamities  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  the  Mon- 
archy, were  the  result  of  similar  abandon- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  system  of  government. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  first  king  the 
economic  features  of  the  Mosaic  system 
seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  the  people  were  divided  into 
two  classes.  Saul,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Gibeah,  represented  the  official  and 
propertied  class,  while  David,  with  his 
headquarters  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
became  the  leader  of  "  everv  one  that  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  dis- 
contented."    (I.  Sam.,  22  :l-2.) 

So  numerous  in  time  did  the  latter  class 
become,  that  in  the  civil  war  that  followed 
it  put  David  on  the  throne. 

During  the  reign  of  David  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
common  people  was  war.  This,  as  is 
always  the  case,  gave  the  ruhng-class 
great  economic  advantage.'  The  ecclesi- 
astical power  took  advantage  of  this  con- 
dition to  collect  tribute  to  the  extent  of 
almost  five  bilUons  of  dollars  preparatory 
to  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  This 
with  the  royal  extravagance  of  Solomon, 
which  amazed  the  world  with  its  dazzling 
splendor,  as  indicated  in  a  former  article  of 
this  series,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  Rehoboam,  his  son. 

That  the  cause  of  this  fatal  disruption 
of  the  Jewish  empire  at  the  zenith  of  its 
imperial  grandeur  was  purely  economic, 
is  plain  from  the  reply  of  Rehoboam  to 
the  del^ation  of  the  tribes  that  asked 
him  to  reduce  their  economic  burdens : 

"  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and 
I  will  add  to  your  yoke:  My  father  also 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chas- 
tise you  with  scorpions." — ^I.  Kings,  12 :14. 

As  violation  of  economic  law  was 
responsible  for  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  two  kingdoms,  which  made  all  the 
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tribes  an  easy  prey  to  foes  internal  and 
external,  the  disasters  that  followed  the 
division  would  be  justly  chargeable  to  this 
cause  if  there  were  no  evidence  of  direct 
connection  between  such  violation  and 
the  series  of  national  calamities  which 
form  a  descending  scale  of  civic  perditions, 
as  in  Dante's  Injemo,  "  hell  under  hell " ; 
but  the  connection  is  immediate  and 
direct,  and  for  convenience  will  be  given 
for  each  kingdom  separately. 

The  violation  of  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity in  land  tenure  is  assigned  by  the  proph- 
ets as  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  kingdom  of  Judah : 

"Woe  untcf  them  that  join  house  to 
house,  and  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be 
no  place;  that  they  may  dwell  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth." — Isa.,  5 : 8. 

The  eflfect  of  this  condition  of  land 
monopoly  upon  the  courts  is  given  in  the 
preceding  verse: 

"  He  looked  for  judgment,  and,  behold, 
oppression;  for  righteousness,  but,  be- 
hold, a  cry."  . 

This  effect  is  further  shown  by  Micah, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  in  his 
description  of  mortgage  foreclosures : 

"And  they  covet  fields  and  take  them 
by  violence,  and  houses,  and  take  them 
away;  so  they  oppress  a  man  and  his 
house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage. 
Therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  against 
this  family  do  I  devise  an  evil  from  which 
ye  shall  not  remove  your  necks." — Micah, 
2:2. 

This  was  its  effect  upon  the  church. 

"  Prophesy  ye  not,  say  they  to  them  that 
prophesy ;  they  shall  not  prophesy  to  them 
that  they  shall  not  take  shame." — ^Micah, 
2:6. 

The  land  monopolists  would  not  hear 
any  denunciations  of  landlordism.  They 
supported  the  church  and  the  priests,  but 
this  is  what  the  church  and  the  priests, 
and  even  some  of  the  prophets  became 
under  this  regime: 


"Every  one  is  given  to  covetousness, 
and  from  the  prophet  even  unto  the  priest, 
every  one  dealeth  falsely." — ^Jer.,  6:13-14. 

"  His  watchmen  are  bhnd ;  they  are  all 
ignorant;  they  are  all  dumb  dogs;  they 
cannot  bark;  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving 
slumber. 

"  Yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can 
never  have  enough,  and  they  are  shep- 
herds that  cannot  understand,  they  look 
to  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain 
from  his  quarter." — Isa.,  56:10-L1. 

The  theme  of  the  prophets  in  these 
passages  is  landlordism,  and  in  close  con- 
nection therewith  they  give  the  inevitable 
result  of  land  monopoly: 

"The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment 
with  the  ancients  of  His  people,  and  the 
princes  thereof,  for  ye  have  eaten  up  the 
vineyard,  the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your 
houses." — Isa.,  3:14-15. 

"Therefore,  shall  Zion  for  your  sake 
be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem 
shall  become  heaps;  and  the  mountain 
of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  for- 
est."—Micah,  3:12. 

This  was  the  effect  of  this  landlordism 
upon  the  home  and  the  social  life: 

"  The  women  of  my  people  have  ye  cast 
out  of  their  pleasant  houses." — ^Micah,  2 : 9. 

To  make  a  modem  application, — out 
into  the  sweatshops,  to  break  down  their 
health;  out  into  the  department  stores, 
to  sell  their  virtue  to  make  up  for  wages 
earned,  but  withheld,  in  selling  goods  for 
millionaires;  out  into  the  street  to  live  on 
their  shame;  out,  finally,  into  the  potter's 
field,  ^ith  no  gravestone  \o  mark  the 
place,  that  their  buried  shame  may  the 
sooner  be  forgotten. 

This  verse  continues : 

"And  from  their  children  have  they 
taken  away  my  glory  forever." 

The  glory  of  an  education ;  twelve  thou- 
sand children  of  the  poor  in  Chicago  with 
no  place  to  learn  to  read.  The  glory  of 
religious  training;  one  hundred  thousand 
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children  of  Chicago  that  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  except  from  the  profanity 
of  the  streets, — ^worse  conditions  in  New 
York,  and  like  conditions  in  all  large 
cities.  The  gloiy  of  an  independent 
home;  twenty  miUions  of  children  in  this 
Christian  land  with  no  chance  to  inherit 
from  their  parents  even  a  grave  plat,  and 
but  scant  chance  of  ever  owning  an  acre 
by  their  own  toil. 

The  laws  r^ulating  Tools  were  like- 
wise violated  by  the  Southern  kingdom, 
and  these  violations  invariably  brought 
disaster. 

The  following  gives  a  faint  picture  of 
their  eflfect  on  the  political  life  of  the  peo- 
ple and  upon  their  public  interests  in 
general. 

Nehemiah,  who  was  to  the  Jews  what 
Agis  and  Cleomena  were  to  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Gracchi  were  to  the  Romans,  a 
prophet  come  in  time  to  delay  but  not  to 
divert  national  disintegration.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  book  which  bears  his 
name  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  effect  of 
interest  which,  for  realism,  is  excelled 
nowhere  in  economic  literature: 

"And  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  their  wives  against  their  breth- 
ren, the  Jews.  For  there  were  that  said, 
We  have  mortgaged  our  land,  vineyards 
and  houses,  that  we  might  buy  com.  We 
have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  trib- 
ute, and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vine- 
yards. Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh 
of  our  brethren,  our  children  as  their  chil- 
dren :  and,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our 
sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants, 
and  some  of  our  daughters  are  brought 
into  bondage  already:  neither  is  it  in  our 
power  to  redeem  them;  for  other  men 
have  our  lands  and  our  vineyards." — Ne- 
hemiah, 5:1-5,  condensed. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  picture  of  evils 
of  land  monopoly;  but  as  if  to  emphasize 
the  economic  fact  that  all  economic  history 
has  writ  large,  that  Rent  would  be  Sam- 
son shorn  of  his  locks  but  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  its  twin  brother.  Interest,  he  gives 


the  complete  diagnosis  of  the  national 
disorder  in  one  sentence : 

''I  rebuked  the  nobles,  and  said  unto 
them.  Ye  exact  usury,  every  man  of  his 
brother." — ^Neh.,  5:7. 

It  had  now  been  nearly  a  hundred  years 
since  the  return  of  a  large  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  from  Babylon.  The  mass  of 
them  came  back  poor.  A  few  who  had 
made  money  in  Babylon  had  opened  pawn- 
shops and  real-estate-mortgage  oflSces, 
charging  one  per  cent,  per  month,  as  ap- 
pears from  verse  eleven  of  the  chapter 
quoted.  The  collection  of  rents  referred 
to  in  the  same  verse  was  only  an  incident 
of  the  loan  business  resulting  from  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  foreclosing  mort- 
gages on  such  land  as  could  not  pay  twelve 
per  cent,  besides  supporting  the  farmers 
and  providing  for  the  king's  tribute. 

During  this  reign  of  Interest,  by  means 
of  "Eastern  money"  generously  loaned 
for  the  "development  of  the  West,"  not 
a  stone  had  been  relaid  in  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  or  any  other  Jewish  city,  and 
the  people  were  in  "great  affliction  and 
reproach."  (Nehemiah,  1:3.)  Private 
comfort  for  the  masses  was  as  rare  as  pub- 
lic enterprise  among  the  rulers.  The 
common  people  Uved  in  shacks  and  tents, 
too  poor  to  build  houses;  and  beset  on 
all  sides  by  enemies,  without  city-wall 
protection,  permanent  houses  would  have 
been  destroyed  as  fast  as  built.  (Neh., 
7:4.) 

Ezra  and  Zerubabel,  as  their  first  task 
on  the  return  of  the  Jews  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  before,  had  rebuilt  the  temple 
and  reestablished  the  priesthood.  If  re- 
Ugious  rites  could  ever  bring  popular  pros- 
perity without  economic  justice,  good 
times  should  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
IsraeUtes  when  they  first  returned  to  their 
ancient  heritage.  But  then,  as  now,  the 
pawn-shop  paralyzed  the  pulpit. 

The  marvelous  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed this  period  of  debt  and  degradation 
when  Nehemiah  abolished  usury  and 
compelled  the  restoration  of  both  interest 
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and  rent  that  had  been  collected  during 
this  reign  of  robbery,  mentioned  in  a 
former  article  of  this  series,  reveals  more 
fully  the  blackness  of  this  century  of  eco- 
nomic night. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  of  statesmen  hke 
Nehemiah  to  reestabUsh  permanently  the 
economic  system  of  Moses,  and  of  proph- 
ets like  Malachi  to  make  religion  and 
social  justice  synonymous,  the  trend  of 
this  people  continued  steadily  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  : 

"  There  is  a  conspiracy  of  her  prophets 
like  a  roaring  Hon,  ravening  the  prey; 
they  have  devoured  souls;  they  have 
taken  the  treasure  and  precious  things; 
her  priests  have  violated  my  law. 

"Her  princes  in  the  midst  of  her  are 
Uke  wolves  ravening  the  prey,  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  destroy  souls  to  get  dishonest 
gain.  And  her  prophets  have  daubed 
them  with  untempered  mortar  (modem 
vernacular — **  whitewash  "),  seeing  vanity 
and  divining  Ues  unto  them,  saying.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  when  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken. 

"  The  people  (ruUng  class)  of  the  land 
have  used  oppression  and  exercised  rob- 
bery, and  have  vexed  the  poor  and  the 
needy:  yea,  they  have  oppressed  the 
stranger  wrongfully.  And  I  sought  for 
a  man  among  them  who  should  make  up 
the  hedge  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me 
for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it : 
but  I  found  none. 

"Therefore  have  I  poured  out  my  in- 
dignation upon  them;  I  have  consumed 
them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath :  their  own 
way  I  have  recompensed  upon  their  heads, 
saith  the  Lord  God."— Ezek.,  22:25-31, 
condensed. 

The  evils  of  land  monopoly  cursed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  that  of  Judah, 
and  the  violation  of  the  law  of  land  tenure, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  rent,  is  assigned 
by  Amos  as  the  cause  of  its  downfall : 

"  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  your  tread- 
ing is  upon  the  poor,  and  ye  take  from 
him  burdens  of  wheat;    ye  have  built 


houses  of  hewn  stone  and  ye  shall  not 
dwell  in  them;  ye  have  planted  pleasant 
vineyards,  but  ye  shall  not  drink  the  wine 
of  them. 

"Therefore  waiUng  shall  be  in  all  the 
streets,  and  they  shall  say  in  all  highways, 
alas!  alas!" — ^Amos,  5:11-16. 

The  most  specific  charge  against  the 
Northern  kingdom,  however,  was  that  of 
tampering  with  the  currency  and  making 
a  dear  shekel,  thus  using  the  market  for 
robbery: 

"  Hear  this,  O  ye  that  swallow  up  the 
needy,  even  to  make  the  poor  of  the  land 
to  fail,  saying,  when  will  the  new  moon 
be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  com  ?  And 
the  Sabbath  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat, 
making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel 
great  and  falsifying  the  balance  by  deceit 
That  we  may  buy  the  poor  with  silver  and 
the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 

"Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for  this, 
and  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned  as  by 
the  flood  of  Egypt."— Amos,  8:4-8. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  "  Captains  of 
Industry  "  whose  genius  reduced  the  price 
of  a  man  to  a  pair  of  shoes,  were  a  pious 
folk  so  far  as  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  feast-days  was  concerned,  but 
on  the  market  "business  was  business"; 
but  Israel  found,  as  we  may  yet  find,  that 
Sabbath  observance  is  not  religion,  nor 
Fourth-of-July  festivities  patriotism  of 
the  kind  that  saves. 

In  connection  with  this  d^eneracy  of 
Israel,  were  the  debauching  of  the  youth 
and  the  suppression  of  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  for  pohtical  purity,  and  the 
forbidding  of  religious  agitation  against 
pubUc  wrong,  as  already  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  evils  in  Judah : 

"And  I  raised  of  your  sons  prophets, 
and  of  your  young  men  for  Nazarites,  but 
ye  gave  the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink;  and 
commanded  the  prophets,  saying,  Proph- 
esy not." — ^Amos,  2:11-12. 

The  college  that  will  not  allow  the  truth 
on  social  problems  to  be  taught  to  its 
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students,  and  the  ecclesiastical  muzzle 
designed  especially  for  ardent  young  min- 
isters, are  not  wholly  modem  institutions. 
As  to  the  effect  of  these  violations  of 
economic  law  on  the  social  Ufe,  "race 
suicide"  so  much  deplored  by  strenuous 
statesmen  in  recent  times,  was  not  omitted 
from  this  ancient  catalogue  of  calamities 
having  their  root  in  economic  law,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following: 

"They  have  deeply  corrupted  them- 
selves as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah:*  There- 
fore He  will  remember  their  iniquities; 
He  will  visit  their  sins. 

"As  for  Ephraim  (used  by  metonymy 
for  the  northern  kingdom),  their  glory 
shall  fly  away  Uke  a  bird,  from  the  birth, 
from  the  womb,  and  from  the  conception. 
Give  them,  O  Lord:  What  will  Thou 
give  them?  give  them  a  miscarrying 
womb  and  dry  breasts.  Ephraim  is 
smitten  in  their  root  and  dried  up;  they 
shall  bear  no  fruit.  My  God  shall  cast 
them  away  because  they  did  not  hearken 
unto  Him:  and  they  shall  be  wanderers 
among  the  nations." — Hosea,  9:9-17. 

Not  only  in  matters  of  land  and  money 
did  Israel  fataUy  sin,  but  there  was  a  dis- 
r^ard  of  general  commercial  relations 
sufficient  for  national  disintegration : 

"For  three  transgressions  of  Israel, 
and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  pun- 
ishment thereof;  because  they  sold  the 
poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair 
of  shoes;  they  pant  after  the  dust  of  the 
earth  on  the  heistd  of  the  poor,  and  turn 
aside  the  way  of  the  meek;  and  they  lay 
themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid  to 
pledge." — ^Amos,  2:6-8,  condensed. 

Other  national  sins,  not  strictly  viola- 
tions of  economic  law,  are  often  referred 
to  as  causes  of  national  disaster,  but  they 
wiU  invariably  be  found  on  close  exami- 
nation to  be  conditions  growing  out  of 
economic  wrong;  such,  for  instance,  is 
intemperance: 


^Rcferiiiig  to  the  eoooomic  and  social  evils 
nihiitf  in  the  fiist  civil  war  mentioned  in  the 
ing^Hm  artide.— (Judges,  19:1-30.) 


"Hear  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bashan, 
that  are  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
which  oppress  the  poor,  which  crush  the 
needy,  which  say  to  their  masters,  Bring, 
let  us  drink." — ^Amos,  4:1. 

This  passage  tends  to  sustain  the  con- 
tention of  the  economic  reformer  that  it 
is  useless  to  waste  social  energy  in  the 
attempt  to  suppress  intemperance  while 
economic  oppression  creates  conditions 
that  make  it  impossible,  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  drink  evil  lies  deeper  than 
the  drink,  and  that  the  saloon  wiU  go  only 
when  the  economic  causes  that  make  it 
inevitable  shall  go. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  clearly 
appear  that  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish 
Democracy,  the  division  of  the  Jewish 
Monarchy,  the  captivity  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  utter 
dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes  composing  it 
into  an  oblivion  so  deep  that  all  attempts 
of  history  to  fathom  it  have  failed,  the 
captivity  of  the  two  tribes  composing  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 
their  subsequent  oppression  by  various 
nations,  and  their  final  obliteration  by  the 
Romans,  together  with  innumerable  mi- 
nor disasters,  are  all  chargeable  to  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  people 
relating  to  Land  and  Tools. 

The  Jewish  people,  however,  are  not 
the  only  example  which  the  Jewish  litera- 
ture furnishes  of  nations  that  fell  because 
of  the  violation  of  economic  law. 

Ezekiel  says  to  Jerusalem : 

"Behold,  this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy 
sister,  Sodom,  pride,  fullness  of  bread, 
and  abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her  and 
in  her  daughters  (suburbs);  neither  did 
she  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor  and 
the  needy."— Ezek.,  16:49. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  social  abom- 
inations of  Sodom,  but  seldom  have  they 
been  referred  to  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  growing  out  of  the  violations 
of  economic  law,  notwithstanding  the 
plain  language  quoted  above. 

Jeremiah  says  of  Babylon : 
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Was  it  a  belated  expression  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  Boers,  who  had  yielded  up 
their  property  and  their  lives  in  defence 
of  Uberty  ? 

Was  it  to  applaud  the  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  ministry  for  prohibiting  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  slaves — Chinese  cool- 
ies— ^into  South  Africa  ? 

Was  it  even  an  appeal  for  them  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  their  being  still  fur- 
ther despoiled  by  the  trusts  and  other 
privil^ed  interests  ? 

Oh,  no!  Nothing  so  foolish;  nothing 
so  ideaUstic  as  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
"  riotous  enthusiasm." 

The  occasion  was  a  meeting  to  protest 
against  "joint-statehood,"  i,  e.j  against 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
as  one  state.  This  being  what  one  of  the 
speakers  described  as  "an  infamous  plan 
to  deprive  Arizonans  of  their  Uberty." 

"Scratch  a  Russian,"  it  is  said,  "and 
you  will  find  a  Tartar." 

With  more  unerring  accuracy,  it  might 
be  said,  "Scratch  a  blatant  patriot  and 
you  will  find  an  exploiter."  Forever  and 
aye,  this  has  been  the  record  of  history 
and  it  finds  its  exempUfication  in  current 
a£Pairs  as  in  those  of  the  past.  To  listen 
to  these  vociferous  patriots  one  would 
imagine  that  the  greatest  and  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  Uberty  and 
human  rights  were  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  joint  or  single  statehood  for  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico. 

What  is  this  "infamous  plan  to  deprive 
Arizonans  of  their  Uberty"?  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  RepubUcan  majority  of  the 
59th^  as  it  was  of  the  same  men  in  the 
previous  Congress,  to  make  two  states  of 
the  four  territories;  Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territory  to  form  one.  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  the  other.  The  population 
of  the  two  former  approximating  a  milUon, 
while  the  two  latter  have  about  half  as 
many. 

"The  use  of  the  bayonet,"  we  are  told, 
"  was  urged  by  the  leaders  "  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  that  "open  rebelUon  wiU  be  en- 
countered if  consoUdation  is  effected." 

To  whoever  was  not  bUnded  by  self- 


interest  or  local  prejudice,  one  might  put 
the  query:  In  what  manner  does  admis- 
sion to  statehood  with  its  right  of  suffrage 
and  self-government  "deprive  you  of 
your  Uberty,"  even  though  it  be  in  con- 
junction with  another  territory  ? 

Is  human  Uberty  a  question  of  numbers  ? 
Is  self-government  a  matter  of  area  ? 

Do  the  people  of  Nevada  enjoy  self- 
government  because  there  are  but  fifty 
thousand  of  them,  while  those  of  Rhode 
Island  cannot  possess  it  because  they 
number  half  a  milUon  ?  Or,  is  it  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  have  self- 
government  because  that  state  has  but 
1,200  square  miles,  but  the  people  of 
Texas  can  never  possess  it  owing  to  that 
state  being  two  hundred  times  as  big  ? 

If  not,  then  why  all  this  perfervid  ora- 
tory? Why  does  Mayor  Rose  of  Mil- 
waukee declare  that  "the  spirit  of  indi- 
vidual Uberty  is  smothered  "  ? 

The  same  dispatch  which  brings  us  the 
account  of  this  meeting  reveals  (unin- 
tentionaUy,  I  assume)  the  motives  which 
animate  those  who  are  preaching  sedition, 
threatening  armed  resistance  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Arizona,  as  it  states  that  "Mayor 
Rose  has  extensive  mining  interests  near 
Tucson." 

While  this  suggests  it  does  not  throw 
the  fuUesl  Ught  upon  the  underlying  cause 
for  the  action  of  such  men  as  Rose.  It  is, 
however,  revealed  in  a  Washington  dis- 
patch of  the  same  date,  wherein  we  are 
informed  that  "Speaker  Cannon  has  a. 
trump  card,"  this  being  "nothing  less 
than  a  warning  to  the  railroad  and  mining 
interests  in  Arizona  to  haul  off  their  lob- 
bies here  [Washington]  or  take  the  con- 
sequences." This  dispatch  goes  on  to 
say :  "  The  consequences  of  failure  to  abide 
by  this  warning  might  be  serious,"  as 
"the  railroad  and  principal  mining  com- 
panics  of  Arizona  are  paying  taxes  on  an 
antiquated  assessment  which  has  not  been 
altered  for  sixteen  years."  It  goes  on  to 
say:  "It  was  made  long  before  the  rail- 
roads had  attained  anything  Uke  their 
present  value,  and  when  the  mines,  which 
are  now  paying  their  owners  thousands 
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of  dollars  a  day  were  mere  pocket-holes.'* 

What  the  Speaker  has  in  mind  accord- 
ing to  this  dispatch,  is  for  Congress  to 
l^islate  directly  for  the  Territory  to  com- 
pel a  correction  of  these  antiquated  assess- 
ments, so  as  to  place  the  railroads  and  the 
mines  on  the  assessment-rolls  at  some- 
thing Uke  their  real  value.  This,  how- 
ever, it  appears  "would  be  more  objec- 
tionable to  their  owners  than  joint-state- 
hood." 

This,  then,  is  the  Ethiopian  in  the  wood- 
pile! 

Mr.  Mayor  Rose  and  his  confrhres  are 
not  worried  that  the  "  spirit  of  individual 
liberty  is  being  smothered";  what  they 
fear  is  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
whom  they  dub  "greasers,"  will  insist 
that  these  enormously  valuable  mines, 
out  of  which  such  gigantic  fortunes  as 
that  of  Senator  Clark's  are  being  obtained, 
shall  bear  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
government,  instead  of,  as  now,  practi- 
cally escaping  taxation  altogether. 

It  is  not  patriotism  but  pelf  which  ani- 
mates these  gentlemen.  It  is  not  human 
liberty  but  human  greed  they  are  con- 
tending for. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Speaker  will  get 
more  light  upon  the  subject.  It  will  be 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  country  if,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  multi-mil- 
Uonaire  mine  and  railroad  magnates  (al- 
though they  deserve  no  sympathy)  but 
with  a  desire  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to 
all  the  people  of  Arizona,  if  he  will  exert 
the  tremendous  influence  of  the  Speaker- 
ship to  secure  legislation  that  will  compel 
the  railroad  and  mine-owners  to  pay  their 
share  of  taxation,  listing  their  property 
at  its  full  value.  This  would  probably 
reUeve  the  other  people  of  Arizona  of 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  they  now 
pay,  while  increasing  those  of  the  rail- 


roads by  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent., 
and  those  of  the  rich  mine-owners  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  per  cent. 

But  to  return  to  blood-and-thunder 
Rose.  This  man  is  mayor  of  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  cities  in  the  Union.  It  is  a 
city  where  the  public-service  corporations 
hold  complete  sway.  A  city  where  these 
exploiters  of  the  people  have  a  free  hand. 
A  city  where,  so  far  as  the  equal  right  to 
the  use  of  its  streets  is  concerned,  human 
rights  and  human  hberty  are  nullified 
daily.  Not  only  does  Rose  do  nothing  to 
conserve  these  rights,  not  only  does  he  not 
protect  its  citizens  in  their  equal  natural 
right  of  use,  but  he  has  himself  been  the 
instrumentaUty  through  whom  they  have 
been  robbed  of  their  streets  and  turned 
over  to  be  exploited  by  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
his  associates. 

Instead  of  inflaming  the  passions  of 
misguided  Arizonans,  who  do  not  under- 
stand that  Rose  and  all  his  ilk  are  using 
them  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
(chestnuts  in  the  form  of  special  privileges 
and  exemption  from  taxation)  let  the 
Mayor  of  Milwaukee  return  home  and 
do  his  duty.  Let  him  but  use  all  the 
great  power  of  the  executive  of  that  city 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  law  by 
those  who  are  monopolizing  its  streets, 
make  them  pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis 
of  value  as  other  citizens  have  to  pay,  let 
him  but  enforce  every  ordinance  these 
notorious  violators  of  law  are  constantly 
nulUfying,  and  he  will  be  rendering  proper 
service  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  to  declare  that  if  the 
pubUc-service  corporations  do  not  obey 
the  law  the  streets  of  his  city  should  **  run 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs  as  have  the 
gutters  of  Warsaw ! " 

RoBEBT  Baker. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO.* 

U.    DOMINANT  TRUSTS  AND  CORPORATIONS— (Con^nwei.) 


By  Hon.  J.  Warner  Milia. 


The  Pageant  of  the  Throne-Powers — The 

Smelter- Trust — A  General  Glance  at 

The  Trusts — (Continued). 

PURSUIT  OF  MONOPOLY. 

MANY  good  people  are  deluded  into 
believing  that  the  purpose  of  the 
trust  is  to  promote  the  public  weal  by 
bringing  down  the  price  of  its  service  or 
its  product  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons 
or  consumers.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  As  an  incident  to  the  destruct- 
ive methods  employed  to  exterminate  a 
rival,  the  price  may  fall  for  certain  periods 
or  places.  But  it  is  only  an  incident. 
The  purpose  of  the  trust  is  always  to 
"water-up" — also  to  lessen  the  cost  by 
cheaper  methods,  yet  withal  to  maintain 
the  price  and  generally  to  advance  it  by 
controUing  the  disposition  of  the  product. 
When  trust-prices  are  discussed,  it  is 
misleading  to  take  the  price  for  a  short 
period  or  at  a  particular  place.  The  bus- 
iness of  the  trust  is  everywhere,  and  the 
actual  price  it  charges  will  show  itself 
chiefly  only  in  long  periods  and  in  numer- 
ous places.  To  keep  up  the  price,  while 
lessening  the  cost,  insures  large  and  steady 
profits;  and  profits  as  we  know  are  the 
chief  end  of  capital. 

The  more  perfect  the  monopoly  the 
surer  is  competition  cut  out,  and  prices 
then  with  a  lessening  cost  are  at  the  easy 
dictation  of  the  trust,  and  profits  are 
steady  and  unfailing.  The  problem  then 
simply  becomes  one  of  markets. 

That  the  principal  aim  of  the  Smelter- 
Trust  was  to  desto)y  competition  and  to 
create  a  monopoly  is  specifically  avowed 
by  its  promoters  and  managers.  Mr. 
Qiapman  testified  before  the  Congress- 
ional Industrial  Commission  as  follows: 


•The  flBt  of  Uiit  Mftof  of  artickt  anwAred  In  Uie 
July,  19Q6,  anmiMr  of  Tm  Abina. 
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"  The  evils  of  competition  having  been 
borne  for  years  by  tiie  various  smelting 
interests  of  the  country  had  convinced  the 
proprietors  of  those  interests  that  some 
combination  should  be  effected  with  a 
view  to  reducing  expenses  and  eUminating 
such  competition.  These  interests  had 
been  in  frequent  consultation  (conspiring) 
but  no  satisfactory  arrangement  had  ever 
been  made  for  any  combined  operation 
that  ehminated  the  competition  com- 
plained of.  Finally  it  was  universally 
conceded  that  the  only  course  open  was  a 
consolidation  of  the  various  interests."! 

If,  in  the  above  quotation,  "labor  in- 
terests" be  substituted  for  "smelting  in- 
terests" and  "laborers"  for  the  words 
"proprietors  of  those  interests,"  and  the 
word  "labor"  be  inserted  before  the  last 
word,  we  would  then  have  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  trust  dilemma,  expressing 
as  well  the  dilemma  of  labor. 

When  labor,  however,  tries  to  extricate 
itself  from  such  a  dilemma  to  cut  out 
competition  and  to  effect  a  monopoly, 
we  will  see  in  the  following  chapters  some 
of  the  obstacles  and  penalties  that  con- 
front it. 

Ex-Governor  James  B.  Grant,  on  the 
board  of  control  of  the  Smelter-Trust, 
and  who  profited  by  the  sale  to  it  of  two 
large  smelters,  one  in  Denver  and  one  at 
Omaha,  testified  before  the  Congressional 
Industrial  Commission  as  follows  :!t 

"  Q.  *  The  main  objects  sought  by  these 
combinations,  according  to  your  method 
of  reasoning,  is  the  limiting  of  competi- 
tion?' 

"A.  'Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  say; 
limiting  competition  and  cheapening  cer- 
tain methods  of  handUng  the  business, 

fRcport  Industrial  Com.,  Vol.  18,  p.  98. 
tReport  Indiutrial  Com.,  Vol.  18,  p.  105. 
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and  more  certain  control  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  product.' " 

He  further  testified.** 

'*The  causes  inducing  combination  in 
all  cases,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive and  ruinous  competition  and  to 
enable  the  capitalist  to  get  a  reasonable 
interest  on  his  investment  by  enlarging 
the  capitalization  [watering  the  stock]. 
I  would  say  that  when  any  man  is  engag- 
ing to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life  in 
building  up  an  industrial  enterprise  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  get  an 
income  from  it,  and  the  one  cause,  in  my 
opinion,  above  all  others  that  threatens 
that  income,  is  competition." 

Quoting  again  from   Grovemor  Grant's 
testimony:! 

"Q.  'It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  plain, 
according  to  your  argument,  that  you 
regulate  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
when  you  control  the  supply  and  get  a 
greater  price  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.^' 

"A.  *Well  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  de- 
fensible, this  power  to  r^ulate  the  supply 
and  demand.' 

"  Q.  '  And  the  employe  is  pursuing  the 
same  course  as  that  of  the  employer,  that 
is,  he  is  forming  a  trust  or  combination 
of  his  own  ? ' 

"A.  'I  look  upon  it  as  the  same  thing.' 

"  Q.  '  And  his  reasons  are  the  same  as 
yours  ? ' 

A.  'Precisely.' 

Q.  '  To  increase  his  earnings  ? ' 

"A.  'Yes,  and  to  keep  out  competition.' 

"Q.  'To  increase  his  earnings  and  to 
keep  out  competition  ? ' 

"A.  '  That  is  about  it.  Not  necessarily 
to  increase  his  earnings,  but  to  maintain 
and  to  keep  up  the  price.' 

"Q.  "Iliere  is  no  diflference  between 
the  individual  and  the  corporation,  each 
is  struggling  for  benefit  ? ' 

"A.  'Well,  there  is  the  proposition 
presented  by  Mr.  Ratchford  [committee- 

♦W.,  p.  197. 
t/<i.,  pp.  IM.  «01. 
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man  conducting  examination],  that  the 
corporation  gets  privileges  that  the  in- 
dividual does  not.' " 

Here  is  a  plain  and  frank  avowal  of  an 
economic  dilemma  that  is  common  to  both 
capital  and  labor.  Both  are  floundering 
in  the  mire  of  unnatural  competition. 
Capital,  through  the  combination  of  the 
trust  and  the  "  water  "  and  the  monopoly 
it  affords,  has  found  a  way  out,  but  like 
Napoleon  on  his  march  from  Moscow, 
it  is  "devil  take  the  hindmost"  and  it 
offers  no  hand  to  its  boasted  "  handmaid," 
but  leaves  labor  to  still  grope  and  flounder 
deeper  in  the  mire  than  before.  This  b 
the  unsympathetic  selflshness  of  the  trust, 
and  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  not 
the  only  "  captain  of  industry "  that  does 
not  "  give  two  cents  for  our  ethics." 

OVERREACHINO   LABOR. 

With  an  effective  monopoly  once  on 
foot,  the  trust  that  enjoys  it  secures  there- 
by an  autocratic  power  to  swing  as  it  will 
its  cudgel  of  coercion  over  the  head  of 
labor.  Read  the  sworn  confession  of 
Governor  Grant  upon  this  subject  :t 

" Q.  'In  the  papers  it  is  stated  that  by 
reason  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  Du- 
rango  Smelter — ^which  was  in  the  trust — 
750  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
that  is,  the  men  at  the  smelter  and  miners. 
[This  reference  is  to  a  strike  that  is  men- 
tioned hereafter.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
if  the  individual  smelter  had  not  gone  in 
the  trust,  it  would  have  shut  down  at  that 
time?' 

"A.  *  I  do  n't  know.  You  cannot  tell. 
As  a  consolidation  we  felt  stronger  than 
we  did  as  individuals.  The  smelter  cor- 
poration or  company  is  not  dangerous, 
but  it  has  to  be  guarded  in  its  actions. 
Not  having  generally  a  great  amount  of 
money  we  had  to  be  very  careful,  but  the 
combination,  having  plenty  of  money  in 
its  treasury,  is  more  powerful.' 

"  Q.  '  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  tend- 
ency, having  the  power  to  do  so,  to  shut 

^Report  Industrial  Com.,  Vol.  18,  p.  902. 
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the  smelters  down  and  then  settle  with 
your  men  on  better  terms  than  if  only  one 
or  two  were  shut  down  ? ' 

**A.  •  I  think  so.' 

"Q.  'H  a  combmation  owning  say, 
seven  smelters  in  this  state,  as  you  say 
your  combination  does  own,  all  being 
under  this  one  great  power,  could  shut 
one  of  them  down,  say,  at  Leadville,  and 
smelt  the  ores  either  here  [Denver]  or  in 
Omaha  or  Durango,  would  not  that  make 
the  men  very  timid  about  building  homes 
and  feeling  that  they  were,  in  a  way,  a 
part  of  your  institution  ? ' 
A.  '  I  guess  that  is  so.' 
Q.  '  Do  n't  you  think  it  would  make 
them  less  liable  to  build  homes,  and  that 
takes  the  confidence  out  of  your  men  ? ' 

"A.  *  I  think  that  has  been  the  tendency, 
yes.'" 

What  does  the  reader  think  of  lodging 
in  a  private  corporation  the  tyrannical 
power  here  frankly  confessed  by  Governor 
Grant  to  undermine  the  home-making 
spirit  of  our  industrious  toilers  and  to 
coerce  them  into  submission  at  one  point 
by  starvation,  while  the  trust  uses  other 
plants  to  still  grind  out  its  profits  ? 

Yet  along  with  the  other  dangers  from 
this  undemocratic  power  so  lodged,  lurks 
also  the  complement  of  the  *'  sympathetic 
strike."  Note  the  sympathetic  maneuver 
by  the  trust  in  diviSJg  work  from  the 
plant  involved  in  strike  to  another  plant 
entirely  free  from  such  embroglio,  in  order 
to  bring  the  trust  success  at  the  former  by 
the  help  so  given  by  the  latter. 

We  shall  see  the  tremendous  operation 
of  this  dangerous  power  in  the  strikes  to 
be  examined  later.  This  power  was  also 
in  practical  operation  July  IS,  1899,  at 
the  very  moment  Governor  Grant  was 
giving  his  testimony  referred  to  above. 
The  first  eight-hour  law  was  then  being 
resisted  by  the  Smelter-Trust  and  the 
smeltermen  struck.  The  strike  first  be- 
gan in  Durango,  as  mentioned  above,  and 
finally  spread  to  every  trust-smelter  in  the 
state.  The  Guggenheims  had  not  then 
been  fished  for  with  the  proper  bait,  and 


they  were  lauded  to  the  skies  for  recog- 
nizing and  conforming  to  the  law,  and 
for  giving  safe  asylum  to  the  men  who 
wished  another  master  than  the  trust. 

The  strike  was  brief,  however,  as  the 
supreme  court  declared  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional and  the  men,  humbled  though 
they  were,  but  law-abiding  withal,  went 
back  to  work. 

The  Congressional  Industrial  Commis- 
sion brought  our  two  interesting  phases  of 
this  eight-hour  struggle  that  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

First. — ^The  Smelter-Trust  was  eager 
for  the  fray  and  determined  to  put  its 
newly  acquired  industrial  power  to  in- 
stant test  and  to  try  out  issues  with  the 
smeltermen  and  miners  from  the  very 
start.* 

Second, — But  indeed  as  part  of  the 
accompUshment  of  the  first,  the  Smelter- 
Trust  refused  to  recognize  the  miners' 
union.  Itself  a  union,  just  starting  off  on 
its  industrial  career,  still  it  imperiously 
spumed  to  treat  with  the  union  of  the 
miners.  And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
above  admission  by  Governor  Grant  that 
the  same  cause  that  drove  the  smelters 
into  combination  operated  equally  upon 
the  smeltermen  and  the  miners.  He 
might  have  added  that  its  operation  was 
more  than  equal,  for  when  the  "captains 
of  industry"  fled  from  unnatural  com- 
petition, it  was  merely  to  save  their  profits, 
but  the  miners  in  their  fleeing  were  trying 
to  save  their  homes  and  their  hves.  We 
quote  from  Governor  Grant  again :  f 

"  Q.  '  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union  of  your  workmen.  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  you  declined 
to  treat  with  their  committees  ? ' 

"A.  'Yes.' 

"  Q.  *  Did  you  decline  to  treat  with  the 
committees  because  they  were  represent- 
ing a  union,  or  because  the  action  of  that 
union  in  this  respect  is  not  in  keeping  with 
a  spirit  of  fairness  ? ' 

*  Testimony  of  Governor  Grant,  Report  InduB- 
trial  Com..  Vol.  12,  pp.  207-8. 
t  Report  Industrial  Com.,  Vol.  18,  p.  207. 
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"A.  'That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it. 
We  were  afraid  of  the  future.' 

**  Q.  '  You  were  afraid  of  the  future  ? ' 

"A.  *Yes.' 

"  Q.  *  Then  you  were  not  of  the  belief 
that  their  action  at  the  present  merits 
your  refusal  to  treat  with  them,  but  rather 
the  action  you  anticipate  from  them  at 
another  time  ? ' 

"A.  'Well,  the  action  I  anticipate 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  their  councils.' " 

Here  again  we  have  the  ethics  of  the 
trust.  Not  what  the  union  then  was 
doing,  but  what  it  might  do  in  the  future, 
in  cutting  down  profits  and  dictating  to 
the  trusts,  was  the  reason  it  was  spumed. 
If  this  reason  is  good,  then  the  same  fear 
for  the  future  that  the  people  have  of  all 
the  trusts  would  justify  their  instant  ex- 
termination. Governor  Grant's  idea  of 
the  labor  union  and  the  trust  is  the  famil- 
iar idea  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying 
down  together,  but  always  with  the  lamb 
inside  of  the  Hon.  Here  is  his  euphemis- 
tic way  of  expressing  this  lion  and  lamb 
episode  in  speaking  of  labor  organiza- 
tions :* 

"If  they  operate  wisely  and  judicially 
and  are  moderate  in  their  dealings  with 
the  corporations,  I  think  the  organization 
a  good  thing.  ...  I  have  no  opposition 
to  it  unless  it  threatens  my  business." 

Here  is  the  economic  struggle  exposed 
in  all  its  rawness.  By  one,  too,  who  was 
at  the  time  chairman  of  the  "operating 
committee  "  of  the  trust  in  Colorado.  By 
one,  too,  who  by  reason  of  his  reputed 
fairness  had  been  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  arbitration  in  the  state.  Yet 
who  now,  when  this  board  was  appealed 
to  by  the  miners,  refused  to  arbitrate,  and 
when  the  board  went  ahead  he  appeared 
with  his  witnesses  and  counsel  and  sub- 
mitted his  evidence.  But  when  the  board 
made  its  findings  and  reconmiendations 
here  is  the  curt  reply  he  sent: 

^Report  Industrial  Com.,  Vol.  18,  pp.  M5-e. 


"  The  operating  committee,  after  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  document,  de- 
cline to  accept  the  findings  of  the  board 
as  binding  upon  this  company."! 

Such  was  the  conduct,  too,  of  one  who 
was  so  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens 
that  in  1886  he  was  elected  governor  of 
the  state  upon  the  Democratic  ticket.  He 
pubhcly  announced  himself  an  instantly 
converted  Republican,  however,  in  1899 
when  Governor  Thomas  sent  to  the  leg- 
islature the  message  on  "  Trusts,"  quoted 
from  above,  and  especially  directed  at 
the  Smelter-Trust  then  forming.  Thus 
we  see,  too,  how  economics  mould  the 
political  convictions  of  "captains  of  in- 
dustry" as  well  as  their  ethics.  It  is 
easy  to  see  now  what  a  brusque  adversary 
the  Smelter-Trust  and  its  allied  mine- 
owners  invite.  Such  adversary  must  cer- 
tainly be  lusty,  alert,  wary  and  determined. 
How  well  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  meets  that  condition  we  shall  see 
further  on. 

CONTROLLING  ORIGINAL  SOURCES  OF 

SUPPLY. 

The  Smelter-Trust  does  not  own  all  the 
mines  in  Colorado  and  the  other  mining 
states  in  which  it  operates,  but  it  certainly 
controls  the  chief  producers  among  them, 
and  through  its  subsidiary  companies 
actually  owns  some  of  the  most  important. 
In  Colorado  it  is  developing  the  "Silver 
Lake  "  mines  near  Silverton  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnitude.  Contracts  are  made 
with  certain  mine-owners  for  their  entire 
output  of  ores  for  various  periods  of  time, 
— ^four,  six  and  eight  months  or  a  year  J 
or  longer;  and  this  method  of  dealing 
naturally  brings  the  big  mine-owners  and 
the  trust  into  close  business  relations,  and 
puts  a  barrier  between  such  owners  and 
the  independent  smelter  seeking  to  secure 
a  foothold.  Except  for  some  particu- 
larly desirable  ore  used  in  fluxing  or  other- 
wise, the  small  mine-owner  with  but  a 

tReport  Bureau  61  Labor,  1899-1900,  p.  181. 
tGovcfnor  Grant's  testimony,  Report  Industrial 
Com.,  Vol.  12,  p.  194. 
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meager  or  uncertain  output  is  of  little 
interest  to  the  trust.  The  big  ones,  how- 
ever, are  as  good  as  partners  to  the  trust, 
and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  they  are 
special  **pets"  of  our  tax  system  and  of 
course  control  the  Mine  <>wners'  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  alliance  between  this  association 
and  the  trust  is  so  complete  that  they  are 
practically  one  in  all  legislative,  indus- 
trial or  sbike  matters  affecting  the  interest 
of  either.  Again,  to  enable  the  trust  to 
monopolize  the  sources  of  ore-supply,  it 
or  its  subsidiary  companies  have  expe- 
rienced experts  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  the  first  hopeful  signs  of  a  new  mining- 
camp  or  a  new  producing  mine.  Even 
the  function  of  the  time-honored  pros- 
pector is  being  fast  curtailed  by  the  trust, 
and  it  has  its  own  experts  in  search  for 
promising  mining-ground  on  which  to 
make  new  locations. 

The  Standard  Oil  and  other  interests 
are  also  systematically  engaged  in  the 
same  sort  of  enterprise,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, South  America,  Mexico  and  else- 
where, they  already  own  the  largest  and 
best  mines  to  be  found  or  bought.  Mr. 
Moody  says  there  is  a  Standard  Oil  domi- 
nation in  the  Smelter-Trust,*  which  must 
mean  that  Rockefeller  and  the  Guggen- 
heims  have  close  financial  interests. 
When  these  interests  are  finally  openly 
united,  as  in  time  they  are  bound  to  be, 
the  Smelter-Trust  will  then  actually  own 
all  the  great  gold,  lead,  silver,  copper  and 
sine-mines  in  the  western  world.  Indeed, 
the  whole  face  of  the  once  familiar  form 
of  the  mining  industry  for  precious  metals 
is  already  seamed  and  seared  by  the  trust, 
and  the  best  things  in  any  mining-camp, 
new  or  old,  are  soon  in  its  hands  or  in  the 
hands  of  its  trusted  friends. 

In  this  way  the  Smelter-Trust  effec- 
tively  controls  all  the  original  sources  of 
ore-supply,  not  only  in  Colorado  but  in 
all  the  mining  states  of  the  West;  also  in 
the  lead-mines  of  Missouri  and  in  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

^  Tks  Tndh  About  the  Tnutt,  p.  45. 


FIXING  THE   RAILROADS. 


It  must  be  a  burly  business  indeed  that 
can  "fix"  the  railroads.  The  fixing  is 
generally  done  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves. With  the  Smelter-Trust,  how- 
ever, it  is  different.  Mr.  Chapman  tes- 
tifiesf  that  this  trust  withholds  from  the 
railroads  $5,000,000  per  annum  that  but 
for  the  Trust  would  go  into  their  annual 
earnings. 

The  long  haul  of  ores  from  Montana 
to  Denver  is  now  no  more,  and  all  ores 
are  treated  at  the  plant  of  the  trust  nearest 
the  point  of  production.  It  is  thus  easy 
to  see  how  the  railroads  nmst  toady  to  the 
trust.  If,  for  instance,  the  freight-rate 
from  Leadville  to  Denver  is  unsatisfactory 
to  the  trust,  it  must  at  once  be  adjusted 
to  its  liking  or  it  will  seek  its  supply  else- 
where. Meantime  there  is  no  danger 
from  a  rival  and  the  ore  will  still  he  there 
when  the  trust  is  ready  to  use  it.  But 
with  the  railroad  how  different.  It  \vill 
meantime  be  running  empty  cars  with 
no  receipts.  So  the  Smelter-Trust  al- 
ready has  the  power  to  dictate  to  the  rail- 
roads. What  it  can  do  it  does  do,  and 
we  can  easily  guess  that  it  secures  for  it- 
self and  its  big  shippers  secret  rebates  of 
large  and  constantly  growing  proportions. 

"  watering   stock "    (over-capitaliza- 

tion). 

Among  other  reasons  given  above  by 
Governor  Grant  why  the  Smelter-Trust 
was  created,  he  informs  us  that  "the 
causes  inducing  combination  in  all  cases 
are  to  avoid  excessive  and  ruinous  com- 
petition, and  to  enable  the  capitalist  to 
get  a  reasonable  interest  on  his  investment 
by  enlarging  the  capitalization.^^ 

Every  trust  has  this  end  in  view.  As 
we  have  seen  above,  "watered-stock" 
endows  them  with  the  governmental 
function  of  taxation.  In  addition  to  the 
capital  they  actually  invest,  this  pseudo 
capital  confers  the  power  of  extorting 
tribute  upon  capital  they  do  not  invest. 

fReport  Industrial  Com..  Vol.  13.  p.  98. 
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The  actual  cash  raised  by  banker  Chap- 
man to  float  the  Smelter-Trust  was  but 
$6,500,000* 

Mr.  Chapman  further  says  that  the 
$27,400,000  of  preferred  stock  represents 
the  real  values  involved. f  Yet  outside 
of  this  was  exactly  the  same  amount  in 
common  stock,  $27,400,000,  which  repre- 
sented only  "  water,"  but  which  Governor 
Grant  says  is  **  reasonable  interest  on  the 
capitaUst's  investments."  A.  H.  Dan- 
forth,  for  years  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  article,  and  compe- 
tent to  express  an  intelUgent  opinion 
about  the  matter,  says  that  $16,500,000 
is  a  hberal  estimate  of  the  total  value  of 
the  entire  property  of  the  Smelter-Trust, 
even  after  the  Guggenheims  were  taken 
in  with  all  their  belongings.  He  further 
says  that  the  Guggenheims  were  given 
$35,000,000  in  stock  for  property  that 
was  not  worth  more  than  $5,000,000. 
Robert  S.  Billings,  late  manager  of  the 
Independent  Smelter  at  Grolden  and  a 
mining  and  miUman  of  large  experience, 
tells  the  writer  in  a  letter  written  under 
date  of  April  4,  1905,  that  **the  entire 
Smelter-Trust  property  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Montana  and  Idaho  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  valuation  of  $20,000,000,— 
in  fact,  that  was  an  outside  figure."  Yet 
the  trust  is  now  paying  7  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  its  preferred  stock  and  dividends 
also  on  its  conmion  stock,  and  the  latter 
has  already  gone  to  a  premium  and  is 
quoted  to-day  (November  23,  1905)  at 
$151  and  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado 
and  the  West  is  required  to  pay  tribute 
in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  watered  stock.  And  we 
are  expected  to  look  serious  when  one  of 
the  great  "captains"  dignifies  this  plun- 
der as  the  "  capitalist's  reasonable  interest 
on  his  investment."  Let  us  remember 
this  circumlocution,  however,  and  always 
identify  it  with  the  "  captain's  "  adroitness 
in  concealing  corporate  power. 

Governor  Grant  in  his  ethics  finds  no 

^Report  Industrial  Com.,  Vol.  18,  pp.  94-^. 


trouble  to  justify  this  enormous  trust 
extortion  by  invoking  the  principle  of 
the  ''unearned  increment"  as  applied  to 
real  estate,  which  he  says  is  privately 
appropriated  despite  the  doctrine  of 
Henry  George.  J  Justifying  your  own 
extortion  by  the  extortion  of  some  one 
else  may  not  be  a  new  idea  in  the  ethics 
of  graft,  but  it  certainly  is  novel  in  social 
justice. 

With  nature's  present  overflow  of  gold 
and  other  metals  the  big  shippers  "  stand 
in"  and  pay  their  tribute,  and  still  are 
getting  rich,  and  the  httle  shippers  get 
their  mite  but  are  fast  passing  to  the  wall. 
The  end  is  not  yet,  but  as  yet  complacency 
is  the  rule,  but  later — ^it  cannot  be  avoided 
— there  must  be  **  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth." 

EXTERMINATING   RIVALS. 

There  were  still  subsidiary  mills  and 
plants  for  the  Smelter-Trust  to  extermi- 
nate, despite  the  fact  that  with  the  Gug- 
genheims in  the  trust  it  claimed  to  be 
doing  100  per  cent,  of  the  silver-lead 
smelting  in  Uie  United  States.  When  the 
trust  moved  on  the  reduction  plants  in 
Cripple  Creek  in  1902,  its  first  step  was  to 
reduce  the  treatment  charge  from  $8.00 
to  $7.50  per  ton,  and  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  the  miUmen  were  ready  to 
capitulate.  It  was  about  this  time,  1902, 
that  Attorney-General  Post  asked  leave 
to  file  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
a  petition  in  the  nature  of  a  qiio  vxirranto^ 
seeking  upon  common-law  principles  to 
forfeit  the  charter  of  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  because  it 
was  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  creating  a  monopoly  in  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  die  state. 

Among  other  things  he  alleged  that  the 
company  demanded  and  received  extor- 
tionate and  unreasonable  charges  for 
smelting  and  reducing  gold  and  silver- 
ores;  that  it  demanded  and  received  re- 
bates from  the  railroads ;  that  it  was  par- 
tial and  unfair  in  refusing  to  treat  gold 
and  silver-ores  that  were  offered  to  it  by 

{Report  Industrial  Com.,  Vol.  18,  p.  90^. 
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certain  parties  against  whom  it  desired 
to  discriminate;  that  with  property  and 
plants  not  exceeding  $25,000,000  in  value 
it  extorted  for  its  services  charges  intended 
to  pay  a  dividend  on  $100,000,000;  and, 
generally,  that  it  supressed  competition, 
and  was  an  awe  and  a  menace  to  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  state.  But  the  court 
failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  monopoly 
and  saw  no  duty  resting  upon  it  to  call 
the  Smelter-Trust  to  account  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  state;  and  in  a  scolding  opinion, 
taking  the  Attorney-General  to  task  for 
certain  delays,  and  with  innuendoes  in 
bad  judicial  temper,  the  application  to 
file  the  petition  was  denied.* 

In  view  of  the  Attomey-General's 
allegations  we  can  now  easily  understand 
such  a  tel^raphic  dispatch  as  that  sent 
from  Leadville  to  the  Denver  dailies, 
under  date  of  July  14,  1902,  to  the  effect 
that  the  trust  had  Umited  the  production 
of  the  oxidized  iron-ore  to  800  tons  per 
day,  that  the  capacity  of  the  "  Caribou  " 
was  reduced  from  200  tons  to  60  tons,  the 
•* Sixth-Street  Shaft"  from  300  to  100, 
and  many  of  the  Freyer  Hill  properties 
were  shut  off  altogether.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  stoiy  was  afloat  of  the 
trust  treatment  of  the  **  Greenback  "  mine 
at  Leadville.  Its  sulphides  were  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  the  trust  smelters. 
A  price  was  offered  for  the  mine,  but  re- 
fused by  the  owners.  After  that  the 
trust  had  no  further  use  for  the  "  Green- 
back" ores.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
mine-owners,  as  well  as  the  smelters  and 
mills,  are  made  to  quake  and  quail  before 
the  mighty  strides  of  the  Smelter-Trust. 
The  only  independent  smelter  now  in  the 
state  is  at  Salida,  and  it  is  not  at  all  inde- 
pendent in  fact  but  only  in  name.  The 
Boston  and  Colorado  Smelter  at  Argo, 
suburb  of  Denver,  uses  a  secret  process, 
but  it  has  lost  its  independence  and  is  ap- 
parently tributary  to  and  taken  care  of  by 
the  trust. 

The  last  smelter  to  fall  as  victim  to  the 
trust  was  the   Independent   Smelter   at 

«90  Colo.,  87^;  70  Fte.,  418  (Sept.  1902). 


Golden.  It  had  a  capacity  of  300  tons 
per  day  and  was  under  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  Robert  S.  Billings.  This 
smelter  was  designed  to  treat  especially 
the  ores  of  Boulder,  Clear  Creek  and 
Gilpin  counties,  and  it  made  reasonable 
rates  for  treatment  that  were  satisfactory 
to  the  miners.  But  in  the  familiar  Rocke- 
feller-Standard Oil  stvle,  the  Smelter- 
Trust  cut  the  price  below  tlie  actual  cost 
of  smelting;  that  is,  $3.50  per  ton,  and 
intimidated  the  miners  by  threatening  to 
refuse  their  ores  when  it  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  Golden  Smelter. 

The  railroads  also  helped  in  the  de- 
struction by  discrimination  and  in  other 
ways,  and  the  large  banks  of  Denver 
declined  to  extend  their  usual  accommo- 
dations and  facilities,  fearing  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  trust,  and  finally,  and  only 
a  few  months  ago,  this  large  and  hopeful 
enterprise,  only  eighteen  miles  away  from 
the  capital  city  of  the  state,  was  obliged 
to  bank  its  fires  and  shut  down. 

THE  TRUST  IN   POLmCS. 

The  head  of  the  Smelter-Trust  is  Simon 
Guggenheim.  He  recently  secured  the 
appointment  of  his  brother  Daniel  as 
president  of  the  company.  Five  of  the 
seven  brothers  are  already  on  the  board 
of  directors,  and  age  alone  is  probably 
the  only  reason  why  the  other  t^'o  are 
still  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  on  pro- 
bation. Simon  has  long  had  an  unsatis- 
fied political  ambition.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  September  8,  1898,  by 
the  anti-fusion  faction  of  the  Silver  Re- 
publicans. This  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  conventions  ever  held  in  the 
state.  It  convened  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  in  the  fight  between  the  "Anti's** 
and  the  Teller  Silver  Republicans  for 
the  possession  of  the  opera  house,  150 
shots  were  fired  and  one  man  was  killed 
and  three  were  wounded. f  Simon  then 
stood  on  a  platform  that  declared  for 
"free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1 ";  also,  for  the  **  retention 
of  all  territory  taken  whether  by  peaceful 

*Aiiiiual  Cyc.,  1806,  p.  187,  tit.  "Colorado." 
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means  or  by  conquest,'*  It  is  thus  appar- 
ent that  the  latter  part  of  his  political 
platform  and  his  trust  platform  are  one 
and  the  same.  I^ike  Mr.  Havemeyer  and 
the  other  "  captains  of  industry  "  he  cares 
nothing  for  "our  ethics  and  does  not 
know  enough  of  them  to  apply  them." 
But  he  does  know  how  to  squeeze  liberty 
out  of  the  FiUpinos  and  dollars  out  of  the 
miners. 

Of  course  he  was  not  elected.  He  is 
now  and  has  long  been  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  late  years 
New  York  has  been  his  home.  But  for- 
eign residence  seemed  in  no  wise  to  weak- 
en his  candidacy  as  long  as  his  "  barrel " 
was  on  tap.  His  money  has  been  in  pain- 
ful evidence  at  all  recent  elections,  and 
his  accredited  poUtical  agents  were  the 
most  active  supporters  last  winter  of  the 
allied  corporation  cohorts  seeking  to  seat 
Peabody  despite  his  failure  to  reach  a 
majority  of  votes,  even  after  all  the  fraud- 
ulent ballots  were  thrown  out.  The  per- 
nicious and  demoralizing  part  of  the  Smel- 
ter-Trust in  legislative  matters,  especially 
in  defeating  the  Eight-Hour  Law,  will 
receive  attention  in  our  next  chapter. 

CORRUPTING   OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  trusts  are  now  reaching  out  for 
our  schools.  Rockefeller's  Chicago  Uni- 
versity is  familiar  to  us  all.  We  have 
seen  academic  freedom  denied  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto. 
Recently  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  $66,000 
to  the  University  of  Nebra^ska,  and  Chan- 
cellor Andrews'  acceptance  of  the  same 
has  made  an  important  issue  in  the  politics 
of  that  state.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Carnegie 
tried  to  give  $25,000  to  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  but  the  rebuff  he  received 
from  Governor  Vardaman  strikes  such 
an  important  note  that  it  ought  to  be 
sounded  from  the  house-tops  all  over  the 
land.     The  governor  says : 

"We  have  in  Mississippi  the  purest 
and  best  stock  of  men  and  women  under 
God's  heaven,  and  we  do  not  want  them 
warped  from  the  broad  spirit  of  fairness 


and  integrity  and  purity  which  has  made 
us  the  proud  people  we  are  to-day,  by 
being  taught  to  bow  down  in  a  thankful 
humbleness  to  such  men  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  Rockefeller,  and  become  sub- 
servient to  the  spirit  of  greed  and  com- 
mercialism which  has  bred  the  trust  and 
fostered  the  slavery  of  the  American  work- 
ingman.  I  would  rather  see  the  walls  of 
our  state  university  and  our  colleges 
crumble  into  dust  and  the  buildings  be 
battered  and  grimy  than  that  they  should 
be  built  up  and  handsomely  painted  and 
furnished  by  this  money  which  has  been 
coined  from  the  blood  and  tears  of  the 
toiUng  masses,  'demanding  the  usury  of 
self-respect,'  which  we  cannot  afford  to 

pay.  ^ 

"We  may  not  have  in  IVIississippi  the 
scientific  equipment  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  all  the  modem  accessories  that 
make  up  the  great  institutions  of  learning, 
but  we  have  the  means  of  making  strong 
and  stalwart  men  and  women,  who  scorn 
the  slavery  of  wealth  and  stand  unequaled 
in  their  proud  independence  of  thought."* 

Simon  Guggenheim  recently  gave  to 
the  State  School  of  Mines  at  Golden  $75,- 
000,  and  on  October  2d,  last,  occurred  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone  of  the  "  Guggenheim  Hall." 
The  railroads  made  special  rates  and  all 
the  politicians,  including  our  governor 
and  congressmen,  were  there  and  thou- 
sands of  people  besides,  and  all  assembled 
on  the  momentous  occasion  to  render 
homage  to  Simon  Guggenheim,  the  donor, 
— ^the  great  head  of  the  Smelter-Tmst. 
There,  facing  the  tall  but  silent  chimneys 
of  its  latest  victim,  with  the  ciy  of  misery 
and  destitution  audibly  rising  from  a 
thousand  throats,  congratulations  were 
extended,  and  the  great  Simon,  son  of 
Mayer,  and  king  of  the  Smelter-Tmst, 
was  volubly  commended  to  the  favor  and 
affection  of  the  impressed  and  impressive 
assemblage  of  citizens  and  students.  At 
last  the  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  people 
dispersed  and  the  sun  sank  into  a  black 
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cloud  that  enveloped  the  smokeless  smel- 
ter in  a  somber  silence,  and  the  sorrows 
and  lamentations  of  the  '"out-of-works" 
were  soon  drowned  in  the  whistling  winds. 

Another  day  was  gone,  but  a  day  that 
marked  with  a  multitude  of  witnesses  the 
adding  of  a  new  department  to  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

How  long  will  Colorado  look  kindly 
upon  "  Guggenheim  Hall "  ?  How  long 
before  political  platforms  will  contain  a 
demand  that  the  money  be  returned  and 
the  name  chipped  off  ?  How  long  before 
our  people  will  too  keenly  appreciate  the 
high  privilege  of  cooperatively  founding 
and  rearing  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion, by  themselves  and  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  to  tolerate  such  an 
imposing  contribution  of  "tainted  mon- 
ey "  with  all  that  it  implies  ?  How  long 
before  our  parents  and  students  will  re- 
alize the  wanton  injury  to  high  ideals  in 
compromising  at  the  very  start  the  esti- 
mates and  judgments  of  the  great  ''  cap- 
tains of  industry  "  'i 

But  if  the  time  ever  does  come  when 
slumbering  Colorado,  awakened  from 
her  dreams,  shall  hand  back  the  money 
and  efface  the  brand  of  the  Smelter-Trust 
from  the  State  School  of  Mines, — may 
that  welcome  awakening  not  come  out  of 
a  black  nightmare  of  race  prejudice  and 
religious  hate.  May  it  only  come  when 
Colorado's  eyes  are  opened  to  the  wrong 
done  October  2d  last,  to  high  ideals  and 
right  economic  thinking.  May  the  crown 
of  glory  on  the  head  of  the  Smelter-Trust 
then  no  longer  so  shine  as  to  dazzle  and 
confuse  the  moral  judgment  and  the  in- 
dustrial perception  of  the  citizen  and 
student.  And  may  it  then  be  clearly 
seen  that  the  growing  smelter-octupus  in 
operating  its  new  department  of  the  school 
of  mines  can  give  employment  and  fat 
fees  only  to  the  few,  while  in  its  ruthless 
career  it  must  utterly  destroy  so  many 
rivals  and  natural  opportunities  that  for 
the  many  it  will  ever  prove  a  menace  and 
a  snare. 

In  the  procession  of  the  throne-powers 


the  Smelter-Trust  has  now  gone  by  and 
we  are  left  a  moment  to  our  own  reflec- 
tions. 

The  vise-like  grip  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Guggenheim  are  upon  the  entire  mining 
industry  of  the  countr}\  It  is  not  so  much 
now  as  later  that  the  fierceness  of  this 
grip  will  be  felt.  Placer-miners  and  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  free-miUing 
gold-ores  can  alone  escape  it.  Metal- 
lurgy, with  its  constant  improvements  in 
the  cost  of  reducing  and  refining  ores,  is 
but  a  handmaid  of  the  trust.  All  science 
is  its  servant,  and  all  industry  its  victim 
and  its  prey. 

If,  however,  our  study  of  this  trust  has 
not  been  in  vain,  we  shall  not  despair. 
We  may  not  assert  that  under  the  existing 
economy  the  trust  is  an  unnatural  product, 
however  unnatural  we  may  think  it  as  a 
product  of  a  right  economy.  Boni  of  an 
industrial  ancestrj'  such  as  now  exists, 
the  transmitted  tendencies  manifested  by 
this  corporate  offspring  can  l)e  a  surprise 
only  to  the  careless  observer. 

It  presents  no  phase  of  the  oft-invoked 
analogy  of  a  big  business  merely  growing 
bigger.  True,  a  business  must  be  big  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  trust,  but  it 
must  be  big  in  many  places  and  generally 
in  the  hands  of  many  disassociated  own- 
ers. The  trust  does  not  initiate  or  de- 
velop, but  Uke  a  wild  animal  broken  loose 
from  its  tether,  it  roams  through  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  the  profitable  and  promis- 
ing enterprises  initiated  and  developed 
by  others.  Suddenly  it  functions  as  a 
vast  legalized  sponge  sucking  up  and  ab- 
sorbing, here  and  there  and  over  large 
areas,  the  competing  businesses  of  hun- 
dreds of  separate  owners.  Its  career  of 
monopoly  and  oppression  then  begins 
and  that  career  will  never  end  until  its 
monopoly  is  destroyed.  We  may  well 
say  that  at  its  birth  it  should  be  registered, 
regulated  and  subjected  to  publicity. 
That  is  but  to  give  it  good  manners,  dis- 
cipUne  and  breeding.  But  if  it  is  not  to 
exploit  the  people,  to  crush  labor  into 
hopeless  despair,  to  feed  upon  rebates, 
to  play  favorites  with  producers,  to  sap 
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the  life-blood  from  industries,  to  levr 
taxes  throogh  watered  stock,  to  appropri- 
ate and  hold  out  of  use  mines,  lands,  sites 
and  other  natural  opportunities,  and  to 
control  and  corrupt  legislatures,  courts 
and  schoob, — then  more  than  its  pub- 
ticitv  or  its  manners  must  receiYe  atten- 
tion.  Its  power  to  oppress,  extort  and 
corrupt  must  be  analyzed  and  understood. 
At  last,  when  its  particular  brand  of 
special    privilege    and    monopoly    is    so 


dearly  exposed  that  even  ''he  who  runs 
may  read,"  a  k»g-suffering  and  indig- 
nant people  will  then  rise  in  their  sover- 
eign might  and  seize  for  themselves  the 
citadel  of  power  theretofore  so  destnic- 
tively  used  against  them,  by  the  imperious 
corporations  and  trusts. 

'Jo  be  eaniinu^.) 
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I. 


AMONG  the  positive  factors  that  are 
x\.  destined  to  wield  more  and  more 
a  determining  influence  in  the  great  battle 
of  Titans  that  is  now  being  waged  in  Amer- 
ica— the  warfare  of  corporate  wealth  and 
monopoly  dominated  by  the  great  gamb- 
lers of  Wall  street,  the  princes  of  privil^e 
and  the  bosses  and  controlled  machines, 
and  the  forces  of  democracv — are  the 
young  men  who  with  superb  courage  and 
moral  enthusiasm  are  stepping  out  on  the 
firing  lines  of  freedom,  spuming  the  bribe 
of  privileged  wealth  and  ignoring  the  sin- 
ister threats  of  the  economic  and  political 
masters  of  the  nation.  Many  of  these 
young  men  have  been  bom  in  homes  of 
comparative  wealth  and  luxury.  They 
have  been  educated  in  leading  colleges 
and  environed  bv  the  influences  that  are 
so  rapidly  ranging  on  the  side  of  reaction. 
But  they  have  inherited  the  divine  gift  of 
imagination,  which  enables  them  to  feel 
as  well  as  to  think.  The  man  of  reason 
untouched  by  the  light  of  imagination 
and  bom  and  reared  among  the  comfort- 
able classes  may  and  often  does  wholly 
fail  to  see,  feel  and  understand  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  victims  of  injus- 
tice and  inequality  of  opportunities.  But 
he  to  whom  Genius  has  given  the  supreme 


gift — ^the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear  and 
the  feding  heart — cannot  pass  through 
life  to-day  in  the  repuUic,  and  be  true  to 
his  higher  self,  if  he  ignores  the  funda- 
mentally unjust  conditions  that  obtain  in 
our  midst  He  must  become  a  traitor  to 
his  own  soul  if  he  closes  his  eyes  to  the 
poison  that  is  eating  into  the  heart  of  im- 
ticMial  life.  Try  as  he  may,  he  cannot 
escape  the  degradation  of  his  manhood 
if  he  ignores  the  treason  being  committed 
in  the  name  of  free  government  or  steds 
his  heart  to  the  injustice,  oppression  and 
exploitation  of  the  multitude,  rendered 
possible  by  the  brazen  prostitution  of  our 
political  misrepresentatives  by  the  "  lords 
of  land  and  money,"  by  the  princes  of 
privil^e  and  the  master-gamblers  of 
Wall  street. 

No  young  man  of  imagination,  we  re- 
peat, can  remain  silent  in  the  presence  of 
the  commercial  and  political  degradation 
that  is  eating  into  the  moral  fiber  of 
church,  state  and  press  and  is  sapping 
the  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
peo[de,  without  stultifying  his  hi^er  na- 
ture and  becoming  recreant  to  America; 
and  it  is  a  glorious  fact  that  to-day  the 
finest  natures  among  the  young  men  are 
realizing  the  supreme  penl  and  are  an- 
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swering  the  summons  of  civilization  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  human  rights. 
Like  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  Hancock 
and  Adams,  in  the  dawning  days  of  the 
great  epoch  of  democracy;  like  Lafay- 
ette and  Young  France  in  the  days  of 
Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopedists;  like 
Mazzini  and  Young  Italy  at  a  later  period ; 
like  Garrison,  VOiittier,  Lowell,  PhiUips 
and  other  young  men  who  led  the  battle 
against  chattel  slavery  in  our  midst;  like 
John  Bright,  Richard  Cobden  and  their 
co-laborers  in  the  England  of  the  forties 
of  the  last  century,  these  young  democrats 
of  thought,  of  feeling  and  of  action,  suc- 
cessors to  the  torch-bearers  and  way- 
showers  of  freedom  in  every  battle  since 
the  dawn  of  the  age  of  reason  and  of  man, 
are  overmastered  by  the  moral  enthusiasm 
and  passion  for  justice  that  more  than 
anything  else  speak  of  the  divine  origin 
and  the  eternal  persistence  and  onward 
'  march  of  the  human  soul.  As  in  the 
earlier  day,  so  with  us,  these  young  leaders 
cannot  be  bribed  or  browbeaten  into  si- 
lence; for,  as  Hugo  described  their  com- 
patriots of  the  former  time:  ''Freedom 
was  the  nurse  that  bent  over  their  cradles ; 
that  ample  breast  suckled  them  all;  they 
all  have  her  milk  in  their  bodies,  her  mar- 
row in  their  bones,  her  granite  in  their 
will,  her  rebellion  in  their  reason,  her  fire 
in  their  intelligence.'* 

They  possess  the  idealism  of  lovers  of 
justice,  the  poet's  finer  feeling  and  the 
philosopher's  keen  intellectual  penetra- 
tion. They  feel  as  men  should  feel  while 
exercising  iheiT  God-given  reason.  They 
realize  what  modem  democracy  has  done 
for  hunlanity.  She  has  been  the  world's 
great  emancipator.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury beheld  her  august  advent;  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  flooded  with  the  light 
of  her  despotism-dispelling  torch.  Glad- 
stone declared  that  the  keynote  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  "Unhand  me!" 
Tliat  was  democracy  articulating  her 
mandate  through  the  voice  of  society. 
Her  ini3sion  was  to  liberate  man,  that  he 
might  grow;  that  all  that  was  finest  and 
truest  in  his  being  might  express  itself; 


that  all  the  children  of  earth  might  be 
true  to  the  best  in  them,  be  free  and  un- 
afraid. Her  mission  was  to  Uberate  hu- 
manity from  the  triple  despotism  of  in- 
justice, ignorance  and  superstition  and 
to  teach  man  the  law  of  solidarity. 

These  things  are  clear  to  the  twentieth- 
century  apostle  of  freedom — clearer,  in- 
deed, than  to  the  masters  who  wrought 
in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  coming  day.  Our 
young  men  who  have  taken  their  places 
on  the  outposts  of  progress  recognize  the 
great  law  of  solidarity  and  realize  the  duty 
that  is  imposed  on  manhood.  They  know 
that  without  justice  and  a  full  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  development  of  each  is  and  must  be 
the  concern  of  all,  the  ends  of  the  great 
revolution  will  fail  of  fulfilment.  They 
know  that  the  ideals  of  the  new  order — 
liberty,  justice  and  fraternity — will  if 
realized  change  the  face  of  the  world  and 
that  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  re- 
alized, the  happiness,  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  all  the  people  have  been  further- 
ed. They  know  that  in  proportion  as 
democracy  has  been  introduced  into  the 
life  of  the  nation  and  has  been  maintained 
in  its  purity,  the  government  of  the  people 
has  been  advanced.  There  never  was  a 
truer  utterance  than  the  observation  of 
the  profound  Frenchman,  De  Tocqueville, 
that  "  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy."  And  they  know 
that  though  popular  government  has 
achieved  great  things  for  the  people,  it  has 
failed  to  secure  the  equality  of  opportu- 
nities and  of  rights  or  the  blessings  of 
Uberty,  justice  and  fraternity  that  would 
have  followed  the  advent  of  democracy 
if  she  had  come  fuU-statured  in  our  midst; 
that  the  fathers,  though  achieving  so 
much,  failed  in  one  vital  point — failed  to 
safeguard  freedom  from  the  stealthy  ad- 
vance of  privilege,  which  is  fatal  to  de- 
mocracy. 

In  the  old  time  the  vicious  dogma  of  the 
divine  right  of  rulers  and  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  led 
to  privileged  classes  that  enslaved  and 
exploited  the  masses  through  the  long 
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centuries  of  civilization,  until  the  day  of 
democracy  when  these  things  were  over- 
thrown in  America,  in  France,  in  Switzer- 
land and  some  other  lands.  The  new 
revolution  gave  political  independenc*e 
for  all  the  people  and  safeguarded  them 
from  the  old  forms  of  privilege  that  had 
enslaved  them.  But  while  giving  poUti- 
cal  independence  or  emancipation,  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  movement  failed 
to  complement  this  with  provisions  for 
economic  independence  or  emancipation, 
and  through  this  failure  at  a  vital  point 
it  became  possible  for  a  commercial  feu- 
dalism to  arise  and  for  another  despotism 
of  privilege  based  on  monopoly  rights  and 
special  favors  to  come  into  existence  and 
to  rapidly  grow  in  power,  influence  and 
prestige  until  it  became  a  master-class, 
ruthless,  sordid  and  despotic  in  spirit  and 
quite  as  powerful  in  government  and  in 
the  economic  world  as  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, while  its  actions  became  more 
dangerous  because  less  direct  or  obvious. 
Like  the  Di  ^ledici  family,  which  abso- 
lutely ruled  Florence  for  a  long  period  of 
time  without  ever  holding  any  oflBce  or 
interfering  with  the  machinery  of  tlie  re- 
public, the  nevr  plutocracy  based  on  priv- 
ilege has  become  more  and  more  the  mas- 
ter in  democratic  lands.  Thus  the  failure 
to  secure  the  people  against  the  enslaving 
influence  of  monopoly  and  privilege  neces- 
sarily left  them  exposed  to  the  despotism 
of  plutocracy, — an  evil  that  has  developed 
with  startling  rapidity  during  the  past 
generation  and  whose  reactionary,  im- 
perialistic and  oppressive  influence  is 
nowhere  so  marked  as  it  is  to-day  in  the 
great  American  republic. 

Now  seeing  all  these  things  and  realiz- 
ing that  democracy  demands  the  over- 
throw of  the  new  despotism — ^that  her 
slogan  is  "  Back  to  the  people ! "  who  are 
the  true  source  of  government  and  arbiters 
of  law,  and  that  she  furthermore  impera- 
tively demands  that  economic  independ- 
ence which  shall  secure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities and  of  rights,  these  young  men 
are  following  the  example  of  Je£Ferson 
and  of  Lincoln  in  the  two  supreme  crises 


of  our  earlier  history,  and  are  throwing 
their  influence  for  democracy  based  on 
freedom,  justice  and  fraternity;  democ- 
racy that  shall  utterly  destroy  the  despot- 
ism of  privilege;  democracy  that  shall 
recognize  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  the 
people  as  the  source  and  arbiters  of  gov- 
ernment. 

II. 

Among  the  young  men  who  are  fore- 
most in  this  irrepressible  conflict  between 
freedom  and  despotism,  between  ustice 
for  all  and  the  tyranny  of  privil^ed 
wealth,  is  David  Graham  Phillips,  the 
brilliant  author  of  The  Costy  The  Plum- 
Tree,  The  Deluge,  Golden  Fleece,  The 
Social  Secretary,  and  The  Reign  of  GiU. 

Mr.  PhilUps  was  bom  in  Madison,  In- 
diana, in  1867.  His  father  was  a  banker, 
an  old-time  Republican  who  had  joined 
the  party  when  it  stood  for  human  free- 
dom and  lofty  moral  idealism;  w^hen  it 
fostered  freedom  in  thought  and  speech 
and  set  moral  values  high  above  all  sordid 
considerations.  He  entered  the  party 
when  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  dominated,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
permeated  it.  In  that  early  day  no  poUt- 
ical  body  since  the  time  of  Jefferson  so 
perfectly  reflected  the  true  democratic 
spirit  w^hich  ever  demands  and  welcomes 
free  and  full  discussion  of  all  great  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  the  nation.  The  Re- 
publican party  at  that  time  was  the  party 
of  moral  ideals,  of  ethical  advance,  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  speech.  Few  men  in 
those  davs  would  have  dreamed  that  that 
great  party  would  soon  become  the  bond- 
slave of  privileged  interests  and  corporate 
greed,  or  that  the  voice  of  her  noblest 
statesmen,  those  who  had  refused  to  wear 
the  corporation  collars,  would  be  silenced 
when  they  demanded  free  discussions 
which  might  expose  the  graft  or  the  un- 
just advantages  being  enjoyed  by  the 
masters  of  the  machines  who  substitute 
for  free  discussion,  intellectual  activity 
and  educational  agitation,  the  Bourbon 
declaration  of  **  Stand  pat." 
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Now  this  old-time  Republican  father, 
who  believed  in  free  thought,  free  speech 
and  just  action,  took  his  son  into  his  ample 
library  while  David  was  still  quite  young. 
"Here  are  many  books,  my  boy — books 
that  you  should  read.  Here  are  histories 
of  the  great  events  of  civilization,  and 
especially  I  commend  to  you  the  stor}'  of 
your  own  country — the  struggles,  priva- 
tions and  heroism  that  marked  the  found- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  republic.  No 
true  American  youth  should  be  ignorant 
of  any  of  these  details.  Read  much,  and 
then  think  for  yourself." 

Thus  the  wise  father  led  the  boy  into 
the  world  of  thought  and  stimulated  his 
reason.  The  youth  became  an  omniv- 
orous reader. 

His  home  influence  was  the  best,  being 
fundamentally  democratic  in  character 
and  atmosphere  and  permeated  with 
moral  viriUty  and  broad  culture.  His 
eariy  schooling  was  equally  fortunate, 
being  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  Mad- 
ison. Now  the  pubUc-schooIs  of  Indiana, 
for  more  than  a  generation  at  least,  have 
been  justly  famous  for  efficiency,  thor- 
oughness and  a  high  standard  of  ethical 
conduct.  We  beUeve  that  to  this  more 
than  to  any  other  single  influence  is  due  the 
fact  that  Indiana  has  in  recent  years  taken 
such  a  preeminent  place  in  the  world  of 
letters  and  has  not  inaptly  been  termed 
the  Massachusetts  of  the  Middle  West. 
In  early  times  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  people  and  their  schools  left  much  to 
be  desired,  and  the  term  Hoosier  conveyed 
anything  but  the  idea  of  inteUectual  bril- 
liancy. In  the  seventies,  however,  the 
schools  were  greatly  strengthened  in  many 
cities.  New  England  teachers,  thorough- 
ly equipped  to  instruct  and  inspire  the 
jroungy  entered  the  work  with  an  enthu- 
siasm thai  became  contagious.  We  re- 
member very  distinctly  the  marked  de- 
gree in  whidi  the  teachers  in  Evansville, 
Indiana,  when  we  were  attending  the  pub- 
Hc-flchoob  of  that  dty,  succeeded  in  im- 
buing a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars 
with  mmtal  and  moral  enthusiasm. 

Now  it  was  in  the  public-schools,  which 


are  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  bulwark  of 
democracy,  that  David  Graham  PhilUps 
received  his  early  education.  Thus  in 
home  and  school,  during  the  fonnative 
period,  he  had  a  thoroughly  wholesome 
and  truly  democratic  environment.  In 
answer  to  our  question  as  to  his  early 
schooling,  Mr.  Phillips  recently  said : 


t(  "\7. 


Yes,  I  went  to  the  public-schools  in 
Madison,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
I  am  more  thankful  for.  If  I  had  my 
way,  there  should  not  be  any  other  kind 
of  schools,  high  or  low.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  child  to  handicap  it  in  this  country 
with  a  training  at  *  exclusive '  schools  and 
colleges." 

From  the  public-schools  he  went  to 
DePauw  University,  then  known  as  As- 
bury  College,  and  from  this  well-known 
western  institution  he  went  to  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1 887.  Selecting 
journalism  as  a  profession,  he  secured  a 
position,  first  in  Cincinnati.  Later  for 
several  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  World  and  New  York  Sun, 

Now,  journalism  may  easily  be  the 
making  or  unmaking  of  a  young  man.  If 
he  is  well  grounded  in  intellectual  integ- 
rity; if  he  has  learned  to  think  broadly 
and  fundamentally;  if  he  has  been  taught 
to  be  honest  with  himself  and  to  under- 
stand and  prize  at  their  true  worth  the 
moral  verities,  then  there  are  few  profes- 
sions so  rich  in  educational  value  or  which 
better  tend  to  broaden  and  enrich  the 
alert  and  receptive  mind  than  journalism. 
But  for  youths  whose  characters  have 
never  been  properly  strengthened  and 
developed,  for  superficial  thinkers  and 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  appreciate 
moral  values,  journalism  is  one  of  the 
most  perilous  of  professions,  leading  to 
cynicism  and  contempt  for  the  high  things 
of  life  and  oftentimes  deadening  the  finer 
and  higher  sensibilities,  because  the  spirit 
of  our  materiaUstic  commercialism  has 
come  to  exert  so  tremendous  an  influence 
over  the  press  that  its  blight  not  unfre- 
quently  extends  to  all  departments  of  the 
paper.    Moreover,  the  journalist  sees  life 
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as  it  is;  his  eyes  are  constantly  being 
opened;  he  has  many  rude  awakenings. 
Here,  for  example,  he  sees  men  who  have 
stood  high  in  the  councils  of  state,  men 
who  have  been  regarded  as  ultra-respect- 
able and  the  pillars  of  society;  yet  their 
lives,  both  pubUc  and  private,  underneath 
the  liighly-pohshed  surface  are  loathsome 
and  corrupt.  So  on  every  hand  the  young 
joumaUst  constantly  finds  his  idols  shat- 
tered. Then,  too,  he  sees  crime  in  all  its 
multitudinous  phases,  vice  and  degrada- 
tion, and  the  falling  away  of  that  idealism 
that  is  the  vital  breath  of  true  civiUzation, 
before  the  soul-withering  influence  of 
modem  business  Ufe.  He  sees  on  every 
hand  in  society  confusion  in  regard  to 
things  fundamentally  or  conventionally 
right  and  proper,  and  varying  standardis 
of  justice  and  right  appUed  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  in  the  community. 

With  the  foundation  which  the  home 
environment  and  pubUc-school  education 
had  given  Mr.  PhiUips,  and  with  a  keen 
appreciation  for  the  rugged  Americanism 
or  democracy  that  made  our  nation  the 
moral  leader  of  the  world,  journalism 
proved  a  great  help  instead  of  a  handicap 
to  the  young  writer.  It  was  a  supplemen- 
tary education  which  broadened  his  men- 
tal vision  and  enriched  his  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  movements  and  the  sig- 
nificant events  of  the  ages. 

Journalism  alone,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  soon  began  to  write 
novels  and  essays.  His  style  is  always 
bright,  epigrammatic  and  fascinating; 
on  occasions  it  is  bold  and  trenchant.  He 
possesses  the  rare  power  of  instantly  ar- 
resting the  attention  and  holding  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  This  is  as  true  of 
his  essays  as  of  his  novels.  His  latest 
work,  The  Reign  of  Oilt,  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  chapters  dealing  with  plutocracy 
and  democracy.  In  the  hands  of  many 
writers  these  essays,  however  important 
in  their  facts,  would  be  dry  reading.  Un- 
der Mr.  Phillips'  treatment  each  chapter 
is  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  a  well- 
written  short  story.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that    for    the    intelligent    readers,    even 


among  those  who  deUght  in  stories,  most 
of  these  chapters  will  prove  more  com- 
peUing  in  interest  than  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  short  stories  that  are  appearing  in 
our  leading  Uterary  magazines. 

It  is,  however,  through  his  long  stories 
that  our  author  is  best  known.  Here  he 
is  doing  his  greatest  work  for  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  here  also  he  is,  we  believe, 
destined  to  do  some  work  that  will  place 
him  among  the  greatest  of  our  noveUsts 
and  give  him  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Uterature  of  the  world.  His  early  novels, 
A  Woman  Ventures  and  The  Oreai  Ood 
Success^  were  promising  but  inmiature. 
They  showed  the  pen  of  a  man  of  imagi- 
nation with  brain  trained  to  alertness, 
and  here  also  was  the  human  quality  and 
the  ethical  impulse;  but  though  they 
promised  much  they  lacked  the  finished 
touch  of  the  master.  All  his  later  books, 
Ooldm  Fleece,  The  Cost,  The  Plum- Tree, 
The  Social  Secretary  and  The  Deluge, 
have,  however,  showed  a  steady  advance 
in  many  respects;  and  what  is  still  more 
significant  of  greater  things  in  the  future, 
each  evinces  in  a  marked  d^ree  some 
special  excellence  which  illustrates  the 
versatiUty  of  the  author  and  his  capacity 
to  do  great  work. 

Should  you  enter  the  studio  of  a  young 
artist  and  see  a  canvas  on  which  were  dis- 
played wonderful  effectiveness  in  light 
and  shade  or  striking  results  in  foreshort- 
ening, such  as  marked  the  paintings  of 
Correggio,  while  beside  this  canvas  were 
others,  some  revealing  a  master's  knowl- 
edge in  color  effect,  genius  in  depicting 
human  quaUties  and  an  imagination  sug- 
gesting colossal  concepts  such  as  were 
found  in  Angelo's  work,  you  would  say  at 
once:  "If  all  these  canvases  are  the  un- 
aided creative  work  of  the  young  artist, 
he  will  some  day  do  some  distinctly  great 
work;  some  day  he  will  paint  a  canvas 
which  will  reflect  the  varied  excellencies 
in  such  a  degree  that  he  will  take  rank 
among  the  master-artists  of  the  world." 

Now  the  work  of  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips impresses  the  critic  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.   AH   his   best   writings   reveal   the 
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requisites  of  a  great  novelist.  First,  he 
possesses  the  imagination  that  enables 
him  to  project  his  consciousness  so  as  to 
see,  feel  and  understand  precisely  what 
his  typical  creations  are  cognizant  of,  in 
all  the  varied  walks  of  life.  This  seeing 
eye,  this  hearing  ear,  this  feeling  heart, 
constitute  the  first  and  supreme  requisite 
for  the  novelist  of  the  first  rank.  In  the 
second  place,  pur  author  possesses  ideal- 
ism, a  sense  of  moral  proportion  and  the 
rationalistic  intellect  that  enables  him  to 
see  great  problems  in  a  fundamental  way. 
Furthermore,  he  possesses  the  human 
quaUty;  he  knows  how  to  touch  the  heart- 
chord,  to  give  to  fiction  that  interest  that 
appeals  compellingly  to  the  popular  im- 
agination. Hia  style  is  plain,  direct,  at- 
tractive. Often  his  sentences  are  as 
epigrammatic  as  were  Hugo's.  He  throws 
out  thoughts  that  stick  like  burrs  in  the 
mind.  He  is  versatile — very  versatile. 
In  Odden  Fleece  we  have  the  finest  satire 
that  has  appeared  on  the  craze  of  the 
newly-rich  and  the  American  snobs  in 
general  to  marry  into  the  broken-down 
aristocratic  families  of  the  Old  World, 
while  incidentally  with  a  master-hand  he 
hits  off  the  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
especially  the  weaknesses,  of  the  rich  and 
fashionable  in  such  leading  cities  as  New 
Yoric,  Boston,  Washington  and  Chicago. 

In  The  Social  Secretary  he  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  undemocratic  trend  of  life 
in  our  national  capital  under  the  imperial- 
istic administration  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, with  a  striking  picture  of  the  morally 
enervating  and  anti-democratic  general 
conditions  that  are  transforming  the  re- 
public into  a  class-ruled  government.  All 
this  is  presented  with  charming  realism 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  pleasing  story. 

In  The  Cost  we  find  the  human  and  love 
interest  very  strong.  This  story  displays 
the  development  of  powers  essential  to 
great  novds  and  which  have  only  been 
foreshadowed  in  his  previous  romances. 
It  also  gives  some  splendid  examples  of 
chamcter  drawing  in  which  colossal  typi- 
cal figures  are  introduced.  Dumont  and 
Scarborough  represent  the  incarnation  of 


the  forces  that  are  struggUng  for  supre- 
macy in  the  republic  to-day.  On  the  one 
hand  is  a  powerful  individuaUty  over- 
mastered by  a  sordid  egoism,  by  a  craze 
for  gold  and  for  the  ease,  comfort,  grati- 
fication and  power  which  it  will  give  the 
individual,  unattended  by  any  recognition 
of  moral  responsibility  or  the  dignity  and 
duty  of  life.  Here  is  the  typical  modem 
money  magnate,  crazed  by  the  material- 
ism of  the  market,  insane  with  the  gamb- 
bler's  frenzy.  And  in  juxtaposition  to 
this  great  typical  character  we  have  in 
Scarborough  the  type  of  the  clean-souled, 
high-minded  nature,  touched,  illuminated 
and  glorified  by  the  highest  idealism — a 
man  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
democracy  and  human  enlightenment, 
as  were  Jefferson  and  Lincoln;  incor- 
ruptible and  true,  yet  withal  very  human. 

In  The  Plum- Tree  a  startling  and  com- 
pellingly realistic  picture  is  presented  of 
the  overthrow  of  democracy  and  the  en- 
thronement of  plutocracy  or  privileged 
wealth,  and  the  degradation  of  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  nation  through  the  corrupt 
party-boss  and  the  money-controlled  ma- 
chine. It  is  a  powerful  story  of  contem- 
poraneous conditions,  almost  as  compel- 
Ung  in  its  influence  as  the  later  novels  of 
Zola,  such  as  Trvihy  Labor  and  Fecundity. 

TJie  Deluge  is  a  companion  romance 
quite  as  strong  as  The  Plum-Tree,  It 
tears  away  the  mask  from  our  American 
Monte  Carlo,  the  gambling  hell  of  Wall 
street,  and  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
money-mad  princes  of  privilege  who  pose 
as  the  pillars  of  society  while  playing  with 
stacked  cards  and  loaded  dice  and  oppress- 
ing the  masses  of  the  nation  and  debauch- 
ing the  business  and  political  life  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Now  each  of  these  works  reveals  some 
special  excellence,  some  element  of 
strength,  power  and  popularity  less  mark- 
ed in  the  others,  and  shows  the  power  of 
the  author  to  handle  life  in  all  its  phases 
and  in  such  varied  manner  as  to  make  a 
distinctly  great  novel  when  the  hour  ar- 
rives in  which  the  author  will  be  able  or 
wise  enough  to  retire  into  some  secluded 
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fastness  of  nature  and  there  amid  solitude 
and  natural  grandeur  permit  his  imagina- 
tion to  create  a  rich  background  for  a 
cast  that  shall  be  as  full  of  great  Uving, 
typical  figures  as  Les  Miaerables^  Vanity 
Fair,  David  Copperfield,  or  any  other  of 
the  supreme  works  in  the  world  of  fiction. 


Mr.  Phillips  possesses  all  the  elements 
essential  to  ihe  creation  of  great  and  im- 
mortal fiction.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
time  and  patience  in  the  composition  of 
some  great  work. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston^  Mass. 


THE  MENACE  OF  PLUTOCRACY. 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS. 


WE  WERE  seated  at  a  window  in 
the  Manhattan  Club.  Below 
us  the  tide  of  metropoUtan  life  was  surg- 
ing up  and  down  ^ladison  and  Fifth  ave- 
nues and  Bn>adwav.  Here  were  the  car- 
riages  and  automobiles  of  the  very  rich 
mingUng  with  the  cabs,  herdics  and  street- 
cars in  the  most  cosmopoUtan  center  of 
the  nation.  That  magnificent  equipage 
in  which  were  seated  two  richly-robed 
ladies,  that  passed  down  Madison  avenue, 
contrasted  strangely,  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic eye  unpleasantly,  with  the  poor 
women  and  men — human  dereUcts — 
seated  on  the  benches  of  the  square  be- 
yond the  avenue.  These  latter  were 
fractions  of  the  great  army  of  the  defeated 
among  the  struggUng  human  beings, 
merely  typical  of  tens  of  thousands  who, 
hampered  by  heredity  and  unfortunate 
environments,  have  battled,  oftentimes 
bravely  and  sometimes  long,  for  a  footing 
among  the  strugg^ng  army  on  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  of  present-day  business 
life,  for  independent,  self-respecting  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  onlv  in  the  end  to 
fall  into  the  abyss.  As  our  eye  wandered 
from  the  wealth  in  the  magnificent  equi- 
page to  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  human 
life  in  the  square,  we  found  ourselves 
asking  whether  or  not  this  was  the  repub- 
lic of  Je£Ferson  and  Lincoln,  the  republic 
which  had  been  founded  on  the  idea  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  of  rights,  and 


which,  until  privileged  interests  and  mo- 
nopoly rights  had  gained  ascendency  in 
govenmient,  rendered  success  and  liappi- 
ness  possible  to  all  industrious,  struggling 
and  ambitious  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
land,  while  furnishing  the  environment 
favorable  to  human  development  instead 
of  inimical  to  the  normal  expansion  of  the 
best  in  man.  These  scenes  without  the 
window,  so  thoroughly  typical,  impressed 
us  with  the  tremendous  significance  of 
the  present  battle  against  the  multitudi- 
nous agencies  which  are  transforming  our 
repubUc  into  a  class-dominated  and  prac- 
tically a  class-ruled  nation,  being  waged 
by  the  friends  of  democracy  who  hold 
firmlv  to  the  ideals  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln 
and  the  great  men  of  their  stamp;  and 
with  this  thought  in  mind  we  turned  to 
Mr.  PhiUips  with  the  question: 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  the  march  of  privi- 
leged interests  has  been  steady  and  un- 
interrupted for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury?" 

"For  a  much  longer  time  than  that," 
replied  the  novelist.  ''You  see,  before 
the  Civil  war  the  privileged  class  that  ex- 
ercised undemocratic  influence  in  govern- 
ment and  society  was  the  slave-hcdding 
oligarchy  of  the  South.  A  large  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  were 
opposed  to  slaTeiy  long  befoie  the  war, 
many  of  these  holding  the  "news  6t  the 
great  Southern  statesman,  Tlioiiias  Jef- 
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ferson.  Some  opposed  the  'institution' 
because  of  the  ethical  influence  it  exerted ; 
but  a  still  larger  number,  a  body  that  was 
rapidly  increasing  as  trade  increased  and 
cities  grew,  opposed  slavery  because  of 
the  autocratic  and  intolerant  attitude  of 
the  privileged  class  toward  all  white  men 
within  their  borders  who  labored  for  a 
li\ing.  The  tradesmen  were  increasing 
all  over  the  South,  but  on  ever>'  hand 
they  were  treated  as  inferiors  by  the  plant- 
ers and  the  large  slave-owners  who  looked 
down  on  manual  labor,  precisely  as  the 
privileged  aristocracies  of  the  old  mon- 
archal regimes  reganl  trades-people  and 
toilers. 

"How  widespread  was  this  sentiment 
against  slavery,  largely  because  of  the 
growing  democratic  protest  against  the 
arrogance  of  a  privileged  class,  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  an  election  in  the  fif- 
ties, when  Jefferson  Davis  ran  for  govern- 
or of  Mississippi  on  a  pro-slavery  plat- 
form. His  antagonist  advocated  the  grad- 
ual abolition  of  slavery,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  was  defeated  in  Mississippi — the 
heart  of  the  slave-power.  AVhen,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  I  ran  across  this  tre- 
mendously significant  fact,  I  sat  up  straight 
and  began  to  do  some  thinking.  Here 
was  a  fact  litde  noticed  by  historians,  and 
yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  significant  hap- 
penings of  the  period.  I  at  once  began 
to  study  the  situation,  and  I  soon  found 
that  everywhere  in  the  South  the  senti- 
ment against  the  privil^ed  class  and  in 
favor  of  a  democracy,  that  cannot  exist 
where  privileged  classes  are  separated 
from  the  people  by  wealth,  power  or  social 
distinction,  was  rapidly  growing  prior  to 
the  spread  of  the  radical  abolition  senti- 
ment in  the  North.  Of  course  when  the 
pasffllons  and  prejudices  of  the  North  and 
the  South  were  aroused  and  the  issue  be- 
came one  of  sections,  the  South  stood  on 
the  whole  solidly  in  opposition  to  the 
North. 

**  But  the  Civil  war,  while  it  destroyed 
one  ]»ivileged  class,  gave  birth  to  a  mod- 
em commercia]  feudalism  of  wealth  more 
potential  for  evil  and  more  general  in  its 


enslaving  power  than  chattel  slavery, 
because  it  permeates  all  sections  of  the 
nation  and  has  its  ramifications  in  every 
opinion-forming  center  of  society.  When 
the  war  was  raging,  the  harpies  gathered 
at  Washington  and  began  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  privileged  fortunes,  often  by 
the  most  infamous  conceivable  methods 
— methods  that  entailed  tiie  loss  of  the 
lives  of  numbers  of  the  true-hearted  men 
who  had  hastened  to  the  front  to  save  the 
Union.  Paper-soled  shoes,  substitution 
in  clothing,  substitution  of  the  gravest 
character  in  medicine,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  line  of  governmental  war  sup- 
j)lies.  The  soldiers  were  victimized, 
wronged  and  often  killed  through  crimi- 
nal substitutions. 

"Then,  too,  when  the  nation  was  ab- 
sorbed with  the  great  question  of  saving 
the  Union,  we  behold  the  crafty  commer- 
cial corruptionists,  the  promoters  of  great 
corporations  such  as  the  railways,  with 
eyes  riveted  on  the  vast  stretches  of  rich 
public  land  and  the  nation's  wealth,  and, 
with  graft  and  greed  blinding  them  to 
sentiments  of  honor,  justice  and  integrity, 
beginning  their  systematic  and  colossal 
schemes  of  plunder  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  public  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
few,  for  the  building  up  of  enormous  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  government 
and  the  masses. 

"  When  the  war  was  over  chattel  slavery 
was  destroyed.  One  form  of  privilege 
had  been  overthrown,  but  other  forms 
had  arisen,  and  the  pioneers  and  pro- 
moters had  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the 
republic.  Their  advance  has  been  steady, 
uninterrupted  and  accelerated." 

"Is  it  not  true,"  we  asked,  "that  this 
onward  march  has  been  characterized 
by  the  introduction  into  government 
throughout  all  its  ramifications  of  ideals 
that  are  reactionary,  imperialistic  and 
anti-democratic — innovations  which  are 
in  alignment  with  monarchal  government 
and  entirely  inimical  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  popular  rule  or 
democracy  rests  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  PhilHps. 
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"  This  you  see  on  ever}-  hand.  It  matters 
not  which  way  you  look.  Nowhere  is  it 
more  noticeable  than  in  Washington 
official  society  where  the  mania  for  imi- 
tating monarchal  customs  and  usages  is 
even  more  striking  than  the  reactionary 
overt  acts  in  the  government.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  in  the  national  capital 
and  among  the  plutocracy  of  New  York 
and  other  centers  of  wealth  a  veritable 
craze  for  aping  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
and  at  the  same  time  dust  is  being  thrown 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  representing 
England  as  democratic.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  this  talk  about  Great  Britain 
being  virtually  a  democracy.  It  is  in 
essence  and  fact  a  monarchy,  cursed  with 
c&ste-distinction.  Talk  of  England  be- 
ing a  democracy  merely  under  the  guise 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  where  one 
in  every  six  of  her  citizens  is  a  pauper; 
where  the  king  and  the  royal  family  and 
the  hereditary  aristocracy  are  all  sitting 
on  the  backs  of  the  people;  where  the 
citizens  are  compelled  to  educate  their 
children  in  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state  church  or  are  taxed  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools,  even  though 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  repudiate 
the  religion  thus  forced  upon  the  young: 
where  the  iron  caste-distinctions  of  feu- 
dalism have  come  down  even  unto  the 
present  day,  not  merely  intact  but  mon- 
strously exaggerated;  where  snobbish- 
ness is  not  only  part  of  the  statute  law, 
but  deeply  imbedded  in  the  vastly  more 
potent  customary  law,  and  is  even  incor- 
porated in  rehgious  ceremonials,  being 
read  from  the  pulpits  every  Sunday  and 
piously  echoed  by  the  congregations! 
Now  this  reactionary,  caste-bound,  pau- 
per-burdened monarchal  country  is  every- 
where being  held  up  as  an  ideal  for  us, 
and  in  Washington  and  among  the  parve- 
nue  plutocracy  that  yearns  to  become  an 
aristocracy  in  the  New  World,  England 
is  being  taken  as  a  model. 

**  Why,  it  is  not  only  at  the  White  House 
and  in  political  and  social  Washington 
that  this  new  bondage  bom  of  reaction  is 
in  evidence:  it  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 


marked  than  in  the  domestic  estabUsh- 
ments  of  the  plutocracy  that  aspires  to 
become  an  aristocracy.  In  Europe,  as 
I  have  on  one  occasion  observed,  the  up- 
per-class and  its  servants  are  bom  to  their 
lofty  stations,  but  here  the  upper-class  is 
manufactured,  largely  out  of  watered 
stocks  and  bonds  and  stolen  franchises, 
and  its  servants  are  imported. 

"When  rich  Americans  first  began  to 
go  abroad  the  servihty  of  English  servants 
offended.  But  custom  soon  changed 
that.  Servility  is  insidious.  The  Amer- 
icans, longing  to  feel  themselves  the  equal 
of  the  complacent  and  secure  upper-class 
in  England,  and  realizing  that  they  could 
never  hope  to  get  deferential  respect  from 
their  fellow  countrymen — even  from  those 
willing  to  go  into  domestic  service — began 
to  import  servants.  *The  English  serv- 
ants are  so  much  better,  you  know;  un- 
derstand their  business  and  their  place.' 
But  the  English  servant's  'place'  in  the 
social  hierarchy  is  dependent  upon  his 
master's  place.  A\Tioever  seeks  to  lower 
the  master  in  the  social  scale  seeks  to 
lower  the  servant.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  raises  the  master  socially  raises 
the  servant.  Your  Englishman  who  is  a 
servant  bom  and  bred  is  even  more  in- 
capable of  understanding  and  w^arming 
up  to  Democracy  than  his  king  would  be. 
He  loathes  Democracy — does  it  not  lower 
him  in  the  social  scale  by  putting  all  men 
on  the  same  level;  does  it  not  take  away 
his  dear  gods  of  rank  and  birth  and  leave 
him  godless  and  adrift  ?  He  wants  none 
of  it.  It  may  be  good  enough  for  foreign- 
ers, but  not  for  an  Englishman. 

"  Thus  we  see,  from  the  White  House, 
where  nothing  short  of  a  reactionary  rev- 
olution has  taken  place,  where  we  find  a 
democratic  president  with  the  ceremonial 
of  a  king — *  a  ceremonial  more  rigid  than 
that  of  the  court  of  the  Czar,'  according 
to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ambassadors — 
down  through  the  servants*  worid  of  the 
plutocracy,  a  new  social  order  as  insidious 
as  it  is  progressive  in  cfaaiacter  and  as 
congenial  to  monarchal  rule  as  it  b  fatal 
to    democratic    government. 
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wealth  has  become  the  dominating  power 
in  official  America;  that  is  to  say,  its  serv- 
ants are  the  masters  of  the  people  and 
privileged  wealth  has  set  its  heart  on  an 
aristocratic  instead  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment." 

"  Has  not  this  ascendency  of  privileged 
interests,"  we  ventured  to  observe,  **or 
the  dominance  of  the  commercial  despot- 
ism already  resulted  in  overthrowing  for 
the  time  b^ng  at  least  the  ideals  and  con- 
cepts that  made  the  republic  of  other  days 
the  moral  democratic  leader  the  world 
over,  and  has  it  not  resulted  in  a  condition 
which,  if  continued,  will  automatically 
and  inevitably  result  in  autocratic  class- 
rule  or  a  despotism  of  plutocracy  more 
sordid,  oppressive  and  destructive  to 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights 
than  die  constitutional  monarchies  of 
Europe  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Who  can  doubt  the  pres- 
ence of  a  powerful,  determined,  autocratic 
plutocracy  that  is  steadily  growing  more 
and  more  arrogant  and  arbitrary.  Look 
at  the  courts;  notice  the  steady  encroach- 
ments of  the  judiciary — a  judiciary  made 
up  chiefly  of  corporation  attorneys;  note 
that  the  extension  of  the  injunction  power 
is  now  being  complemented  by  a  new  en- 
gine of  despotism, — so-called  'construct- 
ive contempt';  look  at  the  steady  and 
rapid  centralization  of  government,  the 
assumptions  of  new  and  undreamed  of 
powers  by  the  president,  the  usurpation 
of  l^slative  and  judicial  functions  by 
the  bureaux  or  departments;  look  at  the 
present  autocratic  character  of  the  once 
great  educational  forum  and  popular  leg- 
islative department  of  government,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  to-day 
the  creature  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  And  a  glance  at  the 
personnel  of  the  Senate  will  reveal  to  the 
most  cursory  optimist  the  real  power  be- 
hind the  throne.  The  Senate  is  to-day 
the  creature  of  plutocracy  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  engine  in  the  nation 
for  defeating  the  true  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple cm  all  vital  measures  that  affect  cor- 
porate wealth.    Unpleasant  as  the  fact 


may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
real  power  in  government  to-day  is  privi- 
leged wealth  acting  systematically  and 
often  corruptly  through  the  agencies  of 
the  party-boss,  the  controlled  machine 
and  its  minions  in  official  life." 

"Do  you  believe,"  wc  asked,  "that  the 
wealth  of  privileged  interests  united  with 
the  controlled  machines,  under  the  polit- 
ical bosses,  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  this  practical  usurpation  of 
power  which  is  destroying  democratic 
institutions  ? " 

"Things  will  be  worse  before  they  are 
better,"  replied  the  novelist. 

"  What  makes  vou  think  so  ? " 

"Because  the  plutocracy  to-day  con- 
trols in  a  large  degree  the  articulate  class 
of  the  republic.  The  leaders  are  theirs. 
Not  all,  of  course,  but  the  great  majority, 
and  more  will  be  bought  over;  some  by 
money  bribes ;  more  by  the  lust  for  power 
and  the  still  more  effective  social  bribe. 
This  last  is  the  most  subtile,  insidious  and, 
I  think,  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
plutocracy.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  Con- 
gressman or  a  United  States  Senator  who 
has  come  from  a  free  and  sound  com- 
munity. He  is  a  man  of  idealism  and 
would  spurn  the  money-bribe,  and,  in- 
deed, for  himself  he  would  unhesitatingly 
decline  power  or  place  if  they  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  mental  int^rity  or  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  But 
his  ambitious  wife  and  daughters  find 
themselves  outside  the  charmed  circle. 
They  are  eager  to  get  into  the  social  swim, 
but  the  gates  are  closed  against  them.  He 
naturally  enough  desires  to  meet  their 
wishes;  often  at  first  he  is  taken  com- 
pletely off  guard,  and  before  he  realizes 
the  fact  he  has  slipped  the  rope  and  left 
the  old  moorings.  Now  the  plutocracy 
or  privileged  class  is  eveiy  day  winning 
over  by  some  of  its  agencies  more  and 
more  of  the  articulate  class  or  those  who 
influence  the  public  mind.  The  lawyers 
are  largely  its  hirelings,  and  they  become 
judges,  secretaries  and  senators. 

*'The  colleges  in  most  European  lands 
are  the  hotbeds  of  freedom  and  democracy ; 
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with  us  their  voice  is  being  quietly  but 
effectivdy  silenced  by  bribes  and  the  hope 
of  bribes.  The  patrmiage  of  plutocracy 
is  corrupting  and  moraUy  and  mentally 
degrading.  And  what  is  true  of  the  col- 
lege and  university  is  equally  true  of  the 
church. 

*'  .\gain,  men  that  are  useful  are  paid — 
well  paid — by  the  triumphant,  dollar- 
worshiping  class,  but  they  must  be  sub- 
senient.  Thev  sacrifice  their  manhood, 
thev  become  the  virtual  lackevs  of  the 
pri\ileged  class,  its  mouthpieces  and  de- 
fenders. The  old  democracv  is  thus  un- 
dermined,  and  what  is  more,  the  children 
of  such  men  also  swiftly  become  depend- 
ents in  habits  of  thought;  they  are  no 
longer  free,  thinking,  liberty-loving  dem- 
ocrats, and  every  man  thus  won  over  to 
the  plutocracy  strengthens  its  power  and 
weakens  the  forces  of  democracv. 

m 

"  Moreover,  the  plutocracy,  which  ever 
seeks  to  exalt  its  own,  is  not  slow  to  drive 
when  possible  the  incorruptible  leaders 
into  retirement.  Its  weapons  are  numer- 
ous and  it  uses  them  without  hesitation. 

''So  I  beheve  that  for  some  vears  to 
come  the  buying  up  of  the  articulate  class 
will  continue.  The  war  against  democ- 
racy will  be  steadily  and  a^ressively 
waged;  despotic  and  undemocratic  prec- 
edents will  be  ever\'^-here  established. 
But  though  the  king  is  on  the  throne; 
though  plutocracy  is  rampant  in  politics, 
in  business,  in  society;  though  its  as- 
cendency is  undeniable  in  the  repubhc 
to-day ;  and  though  I  believe  it  is  so  firmly 
entrenched  that  it  will  increase  in  power 
and  arrogance  for  a  few  years  to  come, 
there  are  forces  at  work  that  will  ulti- 
mately bring  about  its  ineWtable  over- 
throw." 

"On  what  do  vou  base  vour  belief  in 
the  final  triumph  of  democracy?"  we 
asked. 

"  There  are  several  reasons.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

"  First,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not 
prosperous.  Wealth  is  becoming  more 
and  more  concentrated,  and  with  that 
concentration  the  people  are  becoming 


the  hdpless  victims  of  monopolistic  ex- 
tortion and  oj^ression.  Their  condi- 
tion, in  a  countrv  where  there  is  as  much 
education  and  general  discussion  as  with 
us,  is  in  the  long  run  fatal  to  privilege. 
The  people  are  slow  to  think  and  veiy 
slow  to  act.  Thev  are  naturallv  conserv- 
ative;  they  love  peace;  they  are  long- 
suffering;  but  the  economic  argument  in 
the  form  of  diminished  opportunities  and 
diminished  incomes  is  verv  effective. 

"Second,  outside  of  our  great  centers 
of  wealth  only  a  few  of  the  great  multitude 
of  inteUigent  people  have  come  in  a  mark- 
ed degree  under  the  influence  of  reaction- 
arv  and  undemocratic  ideals,  and  there 
are  counter-currents  at  work  that  wiU  ere- 
long appeal  strongly  and  compellin^y  to 
this  host  of  peo{Je  who  at  heart  hate  graft 
and  the  sordid  ideals  of  the  plutocracy. 

"  Third,  our  popular  and  free  education 
is  the  veritable  dynamo  of  democracy. 
Our  free  schoob  are  not  yet  what  they 
ought  to  be,  but  they  are  giving  the  chil- 
dren the  training  that  renders  it  possible 
for  the  brain  to  quickly  grasp  a  truth,  and 
multitudinous  agencies  are  at  work  which 
tend  to  stimulate  reason.  The  true  func- 
tion of  education  in  a  denoocracv  is  to 
teach  the  young  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  reason  freely  and  independently  on  all 
questions,  and  despite  the  reactionary  in- 
fluences in  the  colleges,  the  common 
schools,  where  the  millions  are  instructed, 
are  opening  the  doors  of  the  mind  to  the 
voice  of  reason. 

Fourth,  inunigration." 
Lnmigration,*'  we  ventured  to  remaik, 
"is  the  'black  beast'  of  many  of  our 
friends  who  staunchly  oppose  plutocracy. 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago  a  gentieman  was 
deploring  the  coming  of  inunigrants  as 
being  destructive  to  democracy.  We 
assured  him  that  we  feared  the  masses, 
who  were  fleeing  from  despotic  and  caste- 
cursed  lands  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  de- 
mocracy, far  less  than  our  cynical  *safe 
and  sane'  grafters  who  pose  as  pillars  of 
society  while  robbing  widows  and  orphans, 
exploiting  the  multitudes,  acquiring  un- 
earned wealth,  and  systematicallj  cor- 
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rupting    the    people's    representatives." 

•*No,"  repUed  Mr.  PhiUips,  "the  im- 
migrant who  comes  to  us  from  the  terrible 
oppression  of  miUtarism  and  of  autocratic 
and  aristocratic  despotisms,  the  age-long 
victim  of  class-rule  and  oppression,  quick- 
ly becomes  a  passionate  lover  of  democ- 
racy." 

**  We  are  constantly  being  told,"  we  re- 
plied, **by  those  who  voice  the  opinions 
of  privileged  wealth,  that  the  immigrant 
will  become  an  element  of  peril  to  the  gov- 
ernment— a  lawless  element,  ever  ready 
for  mob-rule  and  anarchy." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  novelist,  his  candid 
face  Ughting  up  with  a  very  winning 
smile,  "nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
this  talk  of  the  'unruly  class,'  especially 
when  it  comes,  as  it  almost  always  does, 
from  the  respectable  anarchists  of  wealth 
whose  lawlessness  and  unjust  acts  con- 
stitute the  greatest  crimes  as  well  as  the 
most  serious  perils  of  the  hour.  Now  let 
me  repeat  what  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  observe.  This  phrase,  'unruly  class,' 
is  glibly  used  to  designate  some  vague 
element  in  the  masses  that  is  naturally 
turbulent  and  ever  looking  about  for  an 
excuse  to  *  rise '  and '  bum,  slay,  kill.' 

"  You  may  search  through  history  page 
by  page,  line  by  line,  and  you  will  find  no 
trace  of  the  doings  of  this  alleged  '  unruly 
class.'  The  more  you  read  the  more  you 
will  be  struck  by  liie  universal  and  most 
tenacious  love  of  quiet  and  order  in  the 
masses  of  mankind.  You  will  see  them 
robbed,  oppressed,  murdered  wholesale 
upon  mere  caprice,  the  victims  of  all  man- 
ner of  misery.  Your  cheeks  will  bum 
and  your  blood  run  hot  as  you  read.  And 
you  will  note  with  wonder  that  they  en- 
dured with  seemingly  limitless  patience 
until  they  were  eating  grass  by  the  way- 
side. Then,  once  in  a  while,  but  only 
once  in  a  while,  they  'rose.'  All  the  ma- 
chinery of  law  and  order  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  oppressors,  so  they  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  violence.  But  even  then  they 
established  new  machinery  or  patched  up 
the  <dd  as  quickly  as  possible. 

**  Everjf  9ociety  that  has  been  overturned 


from  within  has  been  overturned  by  mis- 
rule;  ruver  by  the  unruly. 

"  No ;  the  real '  unrul v  classes '  are  these 
* respectabiUties '  with  the  'pulls,'  and 
these  governmental  oflBcers  who  are  '  pull- 
ed';— they  violate  the  laws;  they  pur- 
chase or  enact  or  enforce  unjust  legisla- 
tion; they  abuse  the  confidence  and  tol- 
erant good  nature  of  the  people;  they 
misuse  the  machinery'  of  justice." 

"  You  were  in  Euroi)e  last  summer,  Mr. 
Phillips.  What  facts  most  impressed 
you?" 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  Europe  to-day  is  the  steady 
growth  of  social-dem(x*ratic  ideals  among 
the  people.  One  hears  very  little  of  this 
in  the  press,  even  of  Europe,  and  practi- 
cally nothing  of  it  in  this  country.  But  to 
the  close  observer  of  political,  social  and 
economic  conditions  notliing  is  more 
astounding  than  the  rapid  spread  of  So- 
cialism throughout  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  and  to  a  less  degree 
in  other  European  countries." 

"You  have  no  special  admiration  for 
the  English  government.  WTiat  was  your 
feeling  in  regard  to  France  r  " 

"  France  is  under  the  compulsion  of  the 
democratic  ideal.  The  marching  orders 
of  civilization,  given  in  the  slogan  'Lib- 
erty, Justice  and  EquaUty,'  has  become 
the  master-ideal  in  France.  True,  after 
ages  of  despotism,  ignorance  and  servi- 
tude— after  centuries  of  slavery  to  the 
throne,  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  nation 
could  successfully  ward  oflF  the  continued 
assaults  of  the  old  monarchal  party,  the 
imperial  adherents  of  the  First  Empire 
and  the  reactionary  church.  After  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  the  old  monarchal  party 
cUmbed  to  power.  Then  came  the  coup 
d'  etai  under  Napoleon  III.,  and  thirdly 
the  reactionary  church  stealthily  advanced 
to  control.  Here  the  three  great  agencies 
of  reactionary  despotism — ^political,  eco- 
nomic and  intellectual  slavery — success- 
ively found  the  people  off  guard  and  gain- 
ed ascendency.  But  so  deep  and  firmly 
grounded  are  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution, 
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so  firmly  implanted  is  the  democratic 
principle,  that  in  every  instance  the  mo- 
ment the  people  found  the  opportunity 
to  overthrow  the  reactionary  and  undem- 
ocratic power,  they  were  prompt  to  act. 


France  is  democratic  at  heart  and  is  mov- 
ing from  political  independence  to  eco- 
nomic independence." 

David  Graham  Phillips. 
New  York  City. 


ECONOMY. 

By  Stutvbsant  Fish, 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Vice-Preddent  National  Park  Bank  of  New  York. 


IN  ORDER  that  we  may  clearly  under- 
stand each  other,  permit  me  to  de- 
fine the  word  Economy.  The  Century 
Dictionary  derives  it  from  the  Greek 
word  " oiAcmomia,"  which  meant  "the 
management  of  a  household  or  family, 
or  of  the  state,  the  pubUc  revenue  " ;  and 
in  turn  derives  ''oikonomia"  from  two 
other  Greek  words,  "  oikoSy^  a  house,  and 
'*  neomeiriy''  to  deal  out,  distribute,  man- 
age. Economy  also  means  '*  the  internal, 
and  especially  the  pecuniary,  manage- 
ment of  any  undertaking,  corporation. 
State,  or  the  Uke";  and  "the  system  of 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  anything 
is  managed  " ;  and  it  is  only  latterly  that 
the  word  has  acquired  the  meaning  of 
"thrifty  and  frugal  housekeeping;  man- 
agement without  loss  or  waste,  frugality 
in  expenditure;  prudence  and  disposition 
to  save."  Webster's  Dictionary  gives 
the  following  sjoionyms : 

Economy  avoids  all  waste  and  extrav- 
agance, and  appUes  money  to  the  best 
advantage;  frugality  cuts  off  all  indul- 
gences, and  proceeds  on  a  system  of  rigid 
and  habitual  saving;  parsimony  is  fru- 
gality carried  to  an  extreme,  involving 
meanness  of  spirit,  and  a  sordid  mode  of 
living.  Economy  is  a  virtue,  and  parsi- 
mony a  vice.  Frugality  may  lean  to  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  motives 
from  which  it  springs. 

The  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  the  word 
Economy   is   well   defined   in   Edmund 


Burke's  "Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  writ- 
ten in  1796,  where  he  says: 

"  It  may  be  new  to  his  Grace,  but  I  b^ 
leave  to  tell  him  that  mere  parsimony  is 
not  economy.  It  is  separable  in  theory 
from  it;  and  in  fact  it  may  not  be  a  part 
of  economy,  according  to  circumstances. 
Expense,  and  great  expense,  may  be  an 
essential  part  of  true  economy.  If  parsi- 
mony were  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
kindis  of  that  virtue,  there  is,  however, 
another  and  an  higher  economy.  Econ- 
omy is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  consists, 
not  in  saving,  but  in  selection.  Parsi- 
mony requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity, 
no  power  of  combination,  no  comparison, 
no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  and  that 
not  an  instinct  of  the  noblest  kind,  may 
produce  the  false  economy  in  perfection. 
The  other  economy  has  larger  views.  It 
demands  a  discriminatoiy  judgment  and 
a  firm,  sagacious  mind.  It  shuts  one 
door  to  impudent  importunity,  only  to 
open  another,  and  a  wider,  to  unpiesum- 
ing  merit." 

Burke  might  have  gone  further  and 
quoted  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs: 
**  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increas- 
eth." 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lack 
of,  and  the  necessity  for  economy  in  the 
household,  in  the  state,  and  in  corporate 
management  It  is  now,  in  thb  era  of 
unbounded  prosperity,  which  is  so  es- 
pecially marked  at  the  South  and  in  the 
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West,  and  which,  given  good  crops  and 
peace,  seems  so  sure  to  continue,  that  I 
wish  to  preach  the  Higher  Economy. 

I.      HOUSEHOLD   ECONOMY. 

As  to  the  household,  no  one  will  ques- 
tion that  our  people  are  spendthrifts, 
earning  money  freely  and  wasting  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  proverbial 
that  what  is  thrown  out  of  our  kitchens 
would  support  a  frugal  people  in  almost 
any  count^  of  Europe.  Wiile  we  have 
in  recent  years  become  in  no  small  meas- 
ure manufacturers,  we  are  still  essentially 
an  agricultural  people,  producing  from 
the  soil  more  than  we  consume  and  ex- 
porting the  surplus;  hence  any  sum, 
however  small,  which  on  the  average  is 
saved  by  each  citizen,  redounds  to  the 
benefit  of  all  by  increasing  our  accumu- 
lated capital.  During  the  bad  times 
which  followed  1893, 1  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  then  getting  rich  rapidly, 
because  our  people  had  then  recently 
learned  frugality  in  the  hard  school  of  ad- 
veiaty,  and  were  at  that  time  saving. 
This  daily  saving  by  the  people,  however 
small  it  may  be,  amounts  to  an  enormous 
sum  annually.  Whether  our  85,006,000 
of  feUow  countrymen  save  or  waste,  it  is 
hardly  imaginable  that  they  can  save  or 
waste  less  than  five  cents  per  capita  per 
day.  This  would  amount  to  $4,250,000 
daily,  and  $1,551,250,000  yearly.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  much 
is  at  any  given  time  being  wasted  or  saved, 
it  is  to  my  mind  just  as  clear  that  as  a 
people  we  are  to-day  wasting,  as  it  was 
in  ISM,  1895  and  1896  that  we  were  then 
saving.  This  is  the  first  fact  which  I 
desire  to  emphasize,  leaving  it  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  reasonably  near  future,  to 
pcnnt  the  moral. 

n.      PUBUC  SCONOMY. 

Turning  now  to  our  general,  or  public 
economy:  No  one  can  examine  the  ap- 
propriatioiis  made  by  Ckmgress,  by  the 


State  Legislatures,  and  by  our  municipal 
governments,  without  appreciating  that 
there  is  in  each  a  conspicuous  and  grow- 
ing lack  of  economy.  There  is  not  only 
waste  and  extravagance  in  administra- 
tion, and  what  is  now  commonly  called 
"graft,"  which  is  a  combination  of  bribery 
and  larceny,  but,  what  is  economically 
worse,  the  laws  are  so  framed  as  not  to 
get  the  best  use  out  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  people.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  not 
so  much  the  magnitude  of  the  appropria- 
tions as  that  our  laws  require  that  an  un- 
economical and  therefore  bad  use  be 
made  of  them. 

By  way  of  illustration,  permit  me  to 
cite  some  figures  from  the  recent  report 
of  my  very  good  friend,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou,  on  the  department  which, 
so  far  as  existing  laws  admit,  he  is  admin- 
istering most  admirably.*  The  Post- 
master-General's report  for  1905  shows 
a  deficit  of  $14,572,584,  against  a  similar 
deficit  in  the  preceding  year  of  $8,779,- 
492.  Government  free  matter  carried 
in  the  mails  constituted  full  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  weight  carried,  and  involved 
a  loss  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

'*tWe  take  it  that  Mr.  Fish  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  post-office  department  as  administered  ti- 
dav  is  free  from  censure  on  the  score  of  wastefulness. 
Where  does  the  responsibility  rest  for  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  railway  companies  through  which  me 
government  annually  pays  an  excess  in  mail  chanpes 
over  the  rate  charged  express  companies  for  simiuur 
service — an  excess  far  greater  than  the  deficit  of  the 
department  ?  This  excess  charge,  that  has  been  for 
the  most  part  winked  at  by  the  department  durinff 
recent  a<uninistrations,  has  for  years  constitutea 
one  of  the  gravest  scandals  of  our  national  govern- 
ment. When  it  came  to  limiting  nev^spapers  and 
periodicals  in  emploving  the  two  chief  means  for 
mtrodudng  their  publications  and  building  up  large 
circulations — the  distribution  of  sample  copies  and 
the  giving  of  premiums — the  department  made  ar- 
bitrary rulings  to  cover  legislation  which  Congress 
had  in  its  wisdom  refused  to  enact,  while  manuest- 
ing  a  singular  indifference  to  the  expenditure  of 
over  five  million  dollars  for  mail-car  rentals,  in  ad- 
dition to  excessive  charges  for  carrying  the  mails, 
and  to  the  scandals  which  have  come  to  light  through 
investi^tions  of  the  padding  of  the  mails  during 
the  weighing  period.  The  legislative  departments 
of  the  national  government  have  sins  enough  of  their 
own  to  answer  unr  and  should  not  be  made  the  scape- 
goat for  sins  of  omission  and  commission  which  at 
most  thejr  are  only  partially  responsible  for. — Editiv 
of  TkE  Arena.] 
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Had  this  been  prepaid,  the  postage  there- 
on would  have  far  exceeded  the  deficiency. 
Regardless  of  any  other  consideration, 
this  is  bad  economy,  and  for  it  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  laws  and  not  with 
their  administration. 

Rural  free  dehvery  cost  $20,819,944, 
and  the  loss  in  rendering  this  service  is 
safely  and  conser\'atively  estimated  at 
more  than  fifteen  million  dollars.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  carriage  of  second-class 
matter — ^newspapers,  etc., — at  rates  lower 
than  other  printed  matter,  which  return 
to  the  Government  from  one-fifth  to  one- 

*[In  this  illustrative  case  introduced  to  show  the 
wastefulness  and  extravagance  of  the  national  ^v- 
emment,  Mr.  Fish  has  done,  it  seems  to  us,  preasely 
what  many  public  officials  freouently  do  when  dis- 
cussing the  appropriations, — tnat  is,  he  has  con- 
fused the  justifiable  and  rightful  expenditures  with 
unjustifiable  expenditiu'es,  and  he  has  also  omitted 
to  mention  one  of  the  chief,  if  not,  indeed,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  deficit  in  the  postal  department.  Few 
persons  will,  we  think,  take  issue  with  our  author 
in  regard  to  the  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  nearly 
twen^  million  dollars  a  vear  for  franking  and  gov- 
ernment free  mail,  though  we  think  it  would  be  per- 
fectly proper  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
government's  use  in  the  distribution  of  educational 
matter, — let  us  say  two  million  dollars  a  year  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  present  expenditure.  That  the 
franking  privilege  is  one  of  the  great  scandals  and 
abuses  of  the  present  time  (ew  thoughtful  people 
will  question.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the 
rural  free  dehvery  we  have  an  expenditure  entirely 
different  in  character  and  one  which  we  beheve  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  will  agree  is 
thoroughly  justifiable.  The  rural  free  ddivery, 
like  the  postal  department  itself,  and  like  the  public- 
school  system,  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  provision  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.  It  is  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  department  to  that 
section  of  soaety  that  has  heretofore  been  denied 
such  advantages  while  it  has  enormously  lulded  to 
the  nation's  wealth  by  faithful  productive  service, 
and  among  the  many  benefits  ot  the  rural  free  de- 
hvery one  of  the  most  marked  is  that  it  is  stimulat- 
ing the  development  of  the  outlying  idle  land  re- 
sources of  the  nation  so  as  to  further  materially  in- 
crease our  wealth  products.  These  two  cases  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  justifiable  and  unjus- 
tifiable expense. 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  of  unjustifiable 
expense  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  referred  and 
which  our  author  omits  to  mention ;  yet  it  is  so  im- 
pressive in  its  character,  and  its  existence,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  drain  upon  the  government,  con- 
stitutes such  a  grave  scandal,  that  no  mention  of 
extravagance  or  shortcomings  in  our  postal  depart- 
ment should  be  made  without  reference  to  it.  We 
refer  to  the  extortionate  prices  paid  to  the  railroadB 
for  the  transportation  of  mail.  Ph^fessor  Frank 
Parsons,  Fh.D.,  author  of  The  City  far  the  PeopU 
And  The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  is  probaUy  the  most 


eighth,  only,  of  the  cost  of  rendering  tlie 
service,  there  was  a  further  loss  which 
can  not  be  figured  below  twenty-seven 
million  dollars.  The  free  delivery  of 
newspapers  in  the  county  of  publication 
costs  the  Government  more  than  one  mil- 
lion. In  these  four  items  we  find  a  loss 
exceeding  sixty-three  millions  of  dollars 
($63,000,000)  per  annum.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that,  under  laws  which  not  only 
permit  but  require  such  waste  of  the 
public  revenues,  there  is  a  deficit,  and 
that  the  deficit  should  be  growing  rap- 
idly?* 

authoritative  and  careful  author  on  railroad  affairs 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  After  several  years  of 
exhaustive  studj  of  the  railways  of  America  and 
Europe,  this  wnter  in  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  railways  to  the  post-office  department 
in  his  forthcoming  work  on  The  RaUroads^  tke  Truett 
and  ihe  Peojde,  points  out  that : 

"There  has  been  no  year  in  which  the  excess  rail- 
way mail  pay  would  not  have  covered  the  deficit  and 
left  many  millions  of  surplus  besides— surplus 
enough  to  have  justified  the  lam  eztensioa  of^the 
free  dehvery  system,  the  gradual  establishment  of 
the  postal  telegraph,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
parcels-post,  such  as  the  nations  of  Europe  enjoy.** 

He  shows  that  the  government  pays  the  ndlwaji 
a  far  greater  sum  than  the  express  ccnnpanies  pay 
for  similar  service,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  gor- 
emment  pays  over  five  miUion  dollars  a  year  rental 
for  cars  whose  average  life  is  over  fourteen  yean 
and  which  cost  to  construct  about  four  million  doO* 
ars.  On  this  point  his  observations  are  so  starthi^ 
and  suggestive  that  we  quote  his  exact  words  from 
advance  proofs : 

"In  addition  to  the  regular  mail  rates,  the  gov- 
ernment pays  an  over-chaige  for  postal  cars  aver- 
aging $6,250  per  year  per  car,  although  the  cost  of 
construction  of  cars  is  but  $2,500  to  $5,000  each. 

"For  the  sixty-foot  postal  cars,  with  an  average 
load  of  two  tons  of  mail,  heated  and  lij^ted  .  .  . 
the  roads  receive  $6,250  special  car  rent  m  additioo 
to  the  full  rate  for  the  we^t  of  mail  carried.  Hiis 
means  $5,868,000  a  year  for  rental  ol  cars  wortii 
about  $4,000,000. 

"So  we  have,  besides  excessive  charges  in  the 
ordinary  mail  rates,  enormous  extra  payment  for 
postal  cars,  covering  the  whole  cost  of  the  car,  with 
a  profit  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  per  cent 
beyond. 

"The  total  pay  received  bv  the  railways  from  the 

fovemment  on  account  of  the  mails  was  $44,400,- 
S2  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1004. 

"The  express  companies  do  not  pay  rental  for 
the  use  of  tne  expiets  cars.  Neither  does  die  gov- 
enunent  pay  for  the  use  ol  postal  apartmenls. 
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Nor  is  it  avoidable  that  under  such 
methods  of  canying  on  business,  there 
have  come  to  the  surface,  even  in  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  we  had  been  disposed  to 
look  upon  as  honest  and  thorough,  a  con- 
dition of  inefficiency  and  dishonesty  in 
various  branches,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
caUs  for  a  halt.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who,  here  or  elsewhere,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  criticise  the  Federal  admin- 
istration for  this.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  well-known  character,  and 
the  vigor  with  which  he  has  over  and  again 
taken  up  matters  of  this  sort,  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful,  and  by  all  means  the  most 
hopeful,  consideration  which  we  have  for 
the  future  in  this  r^ard. 

Let  us  also  look  into  our  fiscal  system. 
We  hold  not  only  the  largest  stock  of  gold 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  are,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  South  Africa, 
the  largest  producer  thereof,  but  our  sup- 
ply per  capita,  though  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  of  France,  is  larger  than  that 
of  Germany,  and  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  So  also  of  silver. 
And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  stock 
of  money  of  all  kinds — gold,  silver  and 
paper — ^we  find  that  we  have  per  capita 
about  as  much  as  France,  half  as  much 
more  as  (xermany  and  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  Great  Britain.  And  yet  we  have 
within  a  month  seen  money  lending  in 
New  York  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  is  obvious  that  we  make  a 
very  poor  use  of  abundant  means. 

Here  again  the  trouble  is  not  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  but  in  their 
being  of  themselves  economically  bad; 
and  I  could  cite  manv  other  instances. 

To  the  curious  on  this  subject  I  would 
recommend    reading    Herbert    Spencer's 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  pay  rental  for 
postal  can.  The  whole  of  $5,868,000  should  be 
cut  out  As  the  remaining  thirty-nine  million  is 
paid  on  the  baas  of  a  rate  at  least  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  that  reoeiyed  by  the  railways  for  the 
carriage  of  txnr&m,  it  is  dear  that  the  total  raflway 
mafl  pay  should  not  exceed  $W,000,000,  and  prob- 
ably dioukl  be  less  than  $14,000,000  a  year." 

Here  we  htnt  what  Frofessor  Parsons  concludes 


chapter  on  "The  Sins  of  Legislators," 
which  will  be  found  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  "  Social  Statics  "  under  the  general 
heading,  "The  Man  vs,  the  State." 

The  Spanish  war  has  entailed  on  us 
Colonies  and  the  duty  of  governing  them 
and  policing  the  sea  with  a  great  navy. 
With  this  there  has  arisen,  and  will  re- 
main, the  constant  danger  of  new  foreign 
wars,  which  the  experience  of  all  other 
nations  so  situated  warns  us  to  expect. 
Moreover,  any  of  the  Latin-American 
Republics  may,  under  the  extreme  and 
growing  interpretations  which  have  of 
late  been  put  upon  the  already  overstrain- 
ed Monroe  Doctrine,  involve  us  in  a  ca- 
lamity of  this  sort  at  any  time ;  for  as  Mr. 
McKinley  did  not,  despite  his  honest  ef- 
forts, keep  us  out  of  the  Spanish  war,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  President  will  in  the 
future  be  able  to  guard  us  from  war.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Cleveland:  "We  are 
confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a  theor\-." 
All  of  which  emphasizes  the  need  of  strict- 
ly watching  and  thoroughly  reforming 
our  public  economy  in  all  its  branches — 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal. 

III.      CORPORATE   ECONOMY. 

I  need  not  repeat  that  the  country  is 
prospering  and  Ukely  to  so  continue. 
While  fully  appreciating  these  facts,  we 
can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  trouble  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  center  of  our 
financial  system.  Much  has  been  said 
in  the  press,  not  only  at  the  West,  but 
even  in  conservative  Boston,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  old  fable  of  the  quarrel 
which  the  various  members  of  the  human 
body  had  with  the  stomach,  for  after  all, 
it  is  in  Wall  street  that  securities  are  "  di- 
gested."    With  most  of  what  has  been 

to  be  at  the  most  moderate  estimate  $20,000,000  a 
^ear  paid  in  unjustifiable  excess  charges — chaiges 
m  excess  of  what  the  railways  would  <£aigp  the  ex- 
press companies.  If  the  government  was  not  in 
any  way  beholden  to  the  railways,  the  post-office 
department,  even  though  bearing  the  almost  twenfy 
million  dollar  burden  for  government  free  mails, 
would  show  a  profit  of  from  five  to  eij^t  millkm 
dollars  a  year  rather  than  a  deficit. — Editor  of  T&E 
Arena.] 
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said  in  \dolent  denunciation  of  anything 
and  everything  in  Wall  street,  you  and  I 
can  have  no  sympathy,  although  on  the 
other  hand  we  must  admit  that  much  is 
wrong  there.  The  situation  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  rather  unpleasant  simile. 
Throughout  all  time  men  have  had  trouble 
with  their  digestive  processes,  until  in  our 
day  much  from  which  our  fathers  had 
ignorantly  suffered  as  pain  or  inflamma- 
tion in  those  parts,  has  been  distinctly 
diagnosed  as  coming  from  the  appendix 
vermiform,  and  modem  surgery  has  in 
thousands  of  cases  succeeded  in  safely 
removing  that  rudimentary  and  useless 
organ,  to  the  great  reUef  of  the  race. 
Having  looked  into  the  matter  myself 
somewhat  carefully  of  late,  I  beg  to  say 
to  you  in  all  seriousness  that  not  only  in 

*rit  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Fish's  remedy  is  obvi- 
ously inadequate  for  the  wron^  which  he  frankly 
admits  exist  in  Wall  street.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  presence  of  the  great  evils  or  about  the 
need  for  treatment  as  drastic  as  he  suggests  by  the 
simile  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  His  specific  sugg^ 
tions,  however,  advanced  to  meet  the  evils,  do  not  in 
our  judgment  approximate  even  a  radical  method, 
much  less  the  extreme  of  surgery.  That  permitting 
a  few  men  to  practically  operate  the  various  great 
corporations,  banks  and  insurance  companies,  be- 
hind an  imi)osing  screen  of  prominent  and  influen- 
tial names,  is  wrong,  none  will  deny;  but  is  it  not 
apparent,  even  to  Mr.  Fish,  that  a  law  compelling 
duneciors  to  direct  would  in  the  present  stage  of  com- 
mercial and  political  conditions  be  very  much  like 
applying  a  soothing  poultice  to  a  virulent  and  eating 
sore?  Is  it  not  true  that  under  present  conditions 
when  a  few  masterful  spirits  innocent  of  the  old- 
time  scruples  of  honesty  and  moral  rectitude  have 
forced  themselves  into  places  of  vantage,  bulwarked 
themselves  behind  almost  unlimited  finandal  re- 
sources, surrounded  themselves  with  a  retinue  of 
the  shrewdest  and  most  intellectually  acute  lawyers 
of  the  land,  and  have  gained  control  over  the  polit- 
ical leaders  conmionly  called  bosses,  and  over  the 
partisan  machines  in  dty,  state  and  nation,  as  well 
as  to  a  great  extent  over  the  people's  representatives, 
the  reform  he  suggests,  however  practical  and  e£Pect- 
ive  it  nagtii  havebeen  in  an  earlier  day,  would  now 
be  as  infective  as  an  attempt  to  bail  the  great  lakes 
dry  with  buckets  ?  No,  we  submit  the  question  to 
all  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men,  whether  in  Wall 
street  or  elsewhere,  who  are  great  enough  to  rise 
above  pr^udioe  and  personal  interests  ana  view  the 
Luge  questions  of  our  business  and  pditical  Itfe  im- 
partiajly:  Have  we  not  reached  a  pass  when  such 
reforms  as  our  author  suggests  are  at  once  imprac- 
tical, because  impossible  of  realization,  and  inade- 
3uate  because  they  but  partially  meet  the  uigent 
^  enuuKb  of  the  situation?  Does  our  author  imas^ 
ine  that  the  master-^irits  of  WaU  street  and  tro 
great  trusts  would  submit  to  the  great  insuranoe 


the  insurance  companies,  but  in  many 
other  corporations,  there  is  need  of  the 
advice,  and  probably  of  the  knife  of  the 
trained  surgeon.  There  is  wrong  in  the 
management  of  many  corporations,  and 
it  should  be  removed,  cost  what  it  may, 
for  the  benefit  alike  of  the  patient  and  of 
the  community.  Without  pretending  to 
any  superior  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
but  having  given  to  it  thought  not  only  of 
late,  but  for  years  past  with  respect  to 
corporations  generally,  I  think  that  the 
root  of  the  evil  Ues  in  too  few  men  having 
undertaken  to  manage  too  many  corpora- 
tions ;  that  in  so  doing  they  have  perverted 
the  powers  granted  under  corporate 
charters,  and  in  their  hurry  to  do  a  vast 
business  have  in  many  cases  done  it  ill.* 
While  the  evil  applies  to  corporatioDs 

companies,  for  example,  being  managed  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  the  policy-holders'  funds  should  be  as 
carefully  guarded  as  are  the  savings-banks  deposits 
in  M assadiusetts  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  any  (ward 
of  directors  appointed,  who  should  stand  like  a 
stone  wall  for  such  rightful  and  necessary  motedkm, 
would  lon^  remain  in  service?  Would  not  the 
master-spirits  of  the  public-service  corporations  and 
the  trusts — sudi  men,  for  instance,  as  Messrs.  Ryan, 
Rogers,  Rockefeller,  Belmont  and  Morgan — ^inth 
then*  unlimited  resources  and  means  for  making 
their  power  felt,  drive  from  the  board  or  into  silenoe 
and  submission  men  who  soufl^t  to  thwart  their 
rapacity?  Surdy  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
means  at  their  command  or  the  disposition  ol  these 
men  in  the  presence  of  those  who  seek  to  thwart  the 
realization  of  their  cherished  plans  for  further  aug- 
menting their  already  enormous  fortunes  and  in- 
creasing their  power.  No,  however  mudi  hi^- 
minded  financiers  of  the  old  school  might  desire  luid 
strive  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  riot  ol  oor- 
niption,  speculation  with  other  people's  monc^  and 
extravagance  that  has  recently  oome  to  li^t  m  the 
insurance  investigations,  the  most  they  couki  do 
would  be  to  curb  pmonal  extravagance.  The  mas- 
ters of  Wall  street  will  brook  no  committees  or  action 
that  will  keep  the  people's  millions  out  of  their  readi. 
They  have  become  drunken  on  other  men's  gokL 
They  know  their  power  and  they  will  not  rdinquish 
their  hold  at  the  conmiand  of  would-be  faithful  di- 
rectors. What  is  true  of  the  insurance  companies 
is  true  of  these  master-spirits  in  regard  to  other  great 
agsregations  of  wealth. 

Furthermore,  there  is  another  factor  involved  in 
the  issue  at  stake  which  must  be  taken  into  ccutsid- 
eration.  That  boards  of  directors  shouki  actually 
direct,  should  meet  frequentljy  and  consdentioudj 
fulfill  their  duties,  is  not  only  unpoitant  but  impeia- 
tively  demanded  in  the  interests  of  die  stockhokkn. 
This  we  aU  fredy  grant.  But  the  dement  of  per- 
sonal interest,  that  is  m  frejpMntiy  aoonttoUii^ 
fB/ctar  in  great  cotpomtioDs,  is  fteqntett^,  to  slide 
it  moderaiely,  directly  imtagpBiitio  to  wefgeaetal 
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generally  throughout  the  whole  country, 
my  meaning  can  perhaps  be  best  illustra- 
ted by  taking  the  ease  of  the  three  great 
life  insurance  companies  of  New  York — 
the  Mutual,  the  New  York  Life,  and  the 
Equitable.  A  year  ago  these  three  com- 
panies had,  as  shown  in  the  "  Directory  of 
Directors,*'  published  by  the  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  ninety-two  (92)  trus- 

interest  of  the  people  and  the  state.  This  fact  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  typical  case.  The  late  Mr.  Yerkes 
acuuired  millions  of  dollars  through  the  acquisition 
ana  operation  of  the  street-railways  of  Chicago. 
The  influence  of  this  gentleman  on  the  peop&'s 
sen'ants  in  the  Illinois  btate  Legislature  and  in  the 
city  govenunent  of  Chica^^  was  inimical  to  pure 
soyemment  or  the  integnty  of  free  institutions, 
however  profitable  his  success  in  getting  measures 
passed  might  be  to  the  stockholders.  Mr.  Yerkes 
used  furthenxKMV  laughingly  to  assert  when  the  pub- 
lic loudly  oomplainedat  liaying  to  hang  on  the  straps 
in  lieu  of  seats,  that  the  dividends  were  in  the  straps. 
Here  again  we  see  the  comfort  of  the  traveling  public 
aacr^ced  to  swdl  ^vidends  on  watered  stock — 
dividends  made  possible  onlv  through  the  unpaid- 
for  use  of  the  people's  public  highways. 

Now  the  point  we  make  is  that  besides  the  inter- 
ests ol  the  stockholders,  in  which  the  directors  are 
supposed  to  have  a  special  concern,  the  rights  and 
intmsts  of  tiie  state  and  the  individual  must  also 
be  coiisidered,  and  the  remedy  suggested  by  our 
author  does  not  touch  this  laiger  dSnand.  More 
than  this,  Mr.  Ftsh  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  in- 
crenriiigly  imperial  sway  which  the  men  who  at  the 
present  time  maj^  be  termed  the  Warwicks  of  Wall 
street  are  exerdsiiig  in  the  control  of  the  dty,  state 
and  nation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  rising  tide  of 
angiy  discontent  at  their  usurpation  and  sinister  in- 
fluence on  the  other — a  nation-wide  discontent  due 
to  the  systematic  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple on  tne  part  ol  their  servants  at  the  behest  ot  the 
Byans,  the  Rogerses,  the  Rodcefellers,  the  Harri- 
mans,  the  Bdmonts  and  the  Morgans.  The  up- 
heavdi  in  the  late  dection  was  mera^  symptomatic 
of  a  growing  and  deep-rooted  indignation  on  the  part 
of  t&  iDore  thou^tiul  of  our  people — ^a  righteous 
rage  idiidi  it  is  fatuous  for  those  wno  have  uie  real 
interests  ol  the  nation  at  heart  to  ignore.  To  the 
student  of  faisloary  and  economic  events  this  nation- 
wide and  skuw-growing  discontent  is  as  ominous  as  it 
is  significant,  because  the  present  is  a  time  of  abund- 
ant oops  and  general  mmpaity.  It  shows  that  the 
public  restlessness  is  the  result  of  general  education 
and  a  li^rearfiing  recognition  ot  widespread  in- 
justice and  discrimination  in  favor  of  privileged 
wealth  rather  than  the  result  of  the  pressure  of 
bunger  and  the  blind  and  oftentimes  ill-oonsidered 
nweitbeaets. 

it  is  wol  that  Mr.  Fish  recognizes  grave  wrongs 
liiat  oaH  for  die  suigeon's  knife— wrongs  that  must 
be  cored ''at  aiqr  co^"  and  it  is  still  more  important 
tiiat  be  lias  tiie  manhood  and  ooursge  to  draw  at- 
tentian  to  the  periL  May  we  not  hope  that»  reaUs- 
iqg  the  danger  and  lofing  the  nation,  ne  may  rise  to 
Hie  iMHisUs  dfsnanded  m  the  pcrfl  of  the  present? 
We  bsBafe  thai  imperilled  democracy  to-oay  caOs 
lo  her  loyal  sons  as  m&uty  and  as  imperiously  as  she 


tees  or  directors  who  lived  in  New  York. 
Of  them  one  was  a  member  of  seventy- 
three  (73)  boards;  another  of  fifty-eight 
(58) ;  another  of  fifty-four  (54) ;  another 
of  fifty-three  (53);  another  of  forty-nine 
(49);  another  of  forty-seven  (47);  an- 
other of  forty-three  (43) ;  and  another  of 
forty-one  (41).  And,  to  sum  up,  those 
ninety-two  gentlemen  held  fourteen  hun- 

has  called  at  any  moment  since  the  fathers  refused 
to  bow  to  the  injustice  and  despotism  of  the  Old 
World.  The  men  of  influence  and  wealth  to-day 
have  it  in  their  power  to  render  a  service  to  the  cause 
of  free  government  as  great  and  important  as  that 
rendered  by  Washington  and  Lincoln  when  they 
were  confronted  by  the  gravest  evils  that  could  beset 
a  struggling  people  or  a  distracted  nation.  As  these 
great  men  unhesitatingly  rose  to  the  high  demands 
of  democracy  and  won  for  themselves  eternal  glory 
in  the  saving  of  the  Republic  and  the  Union,  so  they 
who  lead  the  people  to-day  will  deserve  eaually  well 
of  the  Repubhc,  because  he  is  blind  indeed  who  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  nation  is  between 
two  dea(uv  perils.  On  ^e  one  hand  we  think  every 
thoughtful  student  of  present-day  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  admit  that  we  have  the  sinister 
advance,  the  growing  power  in  business  and  pohtical 
life,  and  the  steadily  increasing  oppression  of  the 
masses  by  the  feudalism  of  pnvileged  wealth, — an 
agency  that  is  becoming  so  confident  of  its  control 
of  government  throughout  all  its  ramifications  ^t 
its  insolence  and  arrogance  are  only  matched  by  its 
steady  and  remorseless  exploitation  of  the  producing 
and  consuming  millions.  On  the  other  hand  the 
people  are  becoming  increasingly  enraged  at  the 
systematic  betrayal  m  their  interests  andtheir  pow- 
erlessness  to  right  wrongs,  owing  to  the  subserviency 
of  pohtical  machines  and  their  creatures  in  govern- 
ment to  the  rapacious  masters  of  privileged  wealth. 
Either  the  despotism  of  a  commeroal  feudalism  or  a 
revolution  of  lorce  must  and  will  ensue  unless  men 
of  high  principle  and  purpose  resolutely  unite  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  democracy  bv  effective 
and  peaceful  measures.  No  man  worthy  of  our 
flag  and  nation  desires  to  see  either  the  despotism 
of  privileged  wealth  or  the  ruin  of  revolution.  Yet 
there  is  but  one  way  to  avert  one  or  both  of  these 
real  dangers,  and  that  is  to  get  the  government  back 
into  the  nands  of  the  peop^  to  reenthrone  democ- 
racy, and  this  can  be  done  in  a  peaceful,  orderly 
and  civilized  manner  by  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum.  They  afford  a  sane,  prac- 
tical and  simple  method  of  restoring  the  government 
to  the  people,  of  quickly  and  effectively  quieting  the 
rising  tide  of  popular  indignation,  and  of  securing 
free£>m  and  justice  for  3l  without  the  shock  of 
force  and  without  wronging  any  man. 

If  Mr.  Fish  loves  his  nation  as  we  beheve  he  does 
and  will  study  these  grave  dangers  in  their  larger 
a^>ects,  we  beheve  that  he  will  be  convinced  that 
along  this  pathway  lie  peace,  justice  and  civic  right- 
eousness; and  if  he  comes  out  for  this  simple  de- 
mand of  democracy  he  will  find  around  him  a  host 
ol  the  most  thoughtful  and  oonsdentious  men  and 
women  of  the  nation — those  who  in  aU  crucial 
moments  have  been  the  badkbone  of  national  life 
and  power. — Editor  ol  The  Aben^.] 
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dred  and  thirty-nine  (1,439)  directorships 
in  corporations  which  were  sufficiently 
well  known  to  be  recorded  in  the  directory 
above  referred  to. 

I  submit  that  the  intention  of  the  state 
in  granting  corporate  charters  was  that 
the  directors  of  each  corporation  should 
meet  frequently,  have  full  knowledge  of 
its  affairs,  discuss  them  deHberately,  and 
then  exercise  the  best  judgment  of  the 
whole  bodv.  That  this  can  be  and  is 
done  to-day  is  shown  in  a  letter  recently 
written  bv  President  Tavlor,  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
from  which  it  appears  that  its  board  meets 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  more  frequently 
when  necessarv',  and  that  thev  have  not 
delegated  their  powers  to  any  conmiittee, 
but  that  the  board  transacts  all  the  business 
themselves,  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  To  which  I  can  add  my  personal 
experience  in  a  large  National  Bank  and 
in  a  Railroad  Company,  where  the  same 
sound  and  law-abiding  practice  is  followed 
except  that  the  bank  directors  meet  twice 
a  week  and  the  railroad  board  held  only 
eighteen  meetings  last  year. 

How,  then,  is  the  business  of  the  other 
companies  managed  ?  Their  charters 
provide  substantially,  and  in  general, 
literally,  as  follows : 

"All  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  (or 
trustees),  and  shall  be  exercised  by  them 
and  such  officers  and  agents  as  they  may 
appoint." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  officers 
are  required  to  report  their  acts,  and  are 
held  to  a  very  strict  accountabihty ;  so 
also  as  to  the  indi\'idual  agents.  But  the 
practice  has  arisen  and  is  very  generally 
followed  of  assuming  that  the  insertion  in 
such  charters  of  the  word  "agents"  has 
given  to  the  board  created  tiereby  the 
power  to  delegate  to  "Executive  Com- 
mittees "  of  their  creation,  all  the  powers 
which  the  law  has  vested  in  those  boards 
and  requires  them  to  exercise,  except  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  such  boards  may 
be  in  session.  To  make  matters  worse, 
such  boards  meet  at  very  rare  intervals. 


quarterly  or  annually,  chiefly,  if  not  solely « 
to  ratifv  and  confirm  the  acts  of  their 
committees.  Herein  lies  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  it  is  my  firm  beUef  that  if  this 
shall  be  brought  distinctly  to  the  attention 
of  the  courts  it  will  be  corrected,  exc*ept 
in  cases  where  the  original  charter,  or 
articles  of  association,  explicitly  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  executive  committee 
having  such  power. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that 
corporate  boards  lack  power  to  appoint 
committees  or  to  delegate  to  them  power 
to  act  in  particular  instances,  or  even  on 
particular  classes  of  subjects,  making  full 
reports  thereon;  but  I  do  say  that  with 
charters  worded  as  above,  I,  for  one,  fail 
to  see  any  power  in  the  board  to  perma- 
nently abdicate  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  discretionary  powers  vested  by  law 
in  them  to  a  committee  of  their  creation. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  pointed  out  briefly  and  I  trust, 
not  unkindly,  some  of  the  evils  which  now 
affect  for  ill  the  economy  of  the  household 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  corporations.  In 
each,  we,  who — as  breadwinners,  as  tax- 
payers and  as  stockholders — provide  the 
whereT\ithal,  suffer  because  we  have  set 
others  to  rule  over  us  without  holding 
them  to  that  strict  accountability  for  the 
discharge  of  their  trust,  which  the  com- 
mon law  and  conmion  sense  alike  demand. 
Indeed,  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  in  certain  quarters  it  is  now  consid- 
ered indecorous  and  iU-bred  for  us,  the 
many,  to  even  discuss,  much  less  to  cor- 
rect, the  shortcomings  of  the  elect  few. 
Such  was  neither  the  theory  nor  the  prac- 
tice on  which  our  forefathers  ordered  the 
economy  of  this  Republic. 

Without  going  the  length  of  those  who, 
from  motives  of  personal  vanity  or  of  per- 
sonal gain,  are  so  freely  preaching  and 
writing  vain  doctrine,  let  me  ask  you  who 
have  so  long  stood  for  sound  doctrine,  to 
join  with  all  ourintelligent  and  conservative 
fellow  countiymen  in  demanding  sound, 
patient  and  discriminating  Economy. 


New  YoFi  Cilif. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  DIRECT-LEGISLATION.* 

By  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  A.M., 

Presideot  of  the  National  Direct-Legislation  League. 


WITHOUT  any  blowing  of  trum- 
pets, without  any  noisy  conven- 
tions, with  scant  press-notices,  and  against 
the  silent  but  increasing  opposition  of 
politicians  and  corporations,  the  Direct- 
Legislation  movement  has  made  steady 
progress  during  1905. 

The  organizations  through  which  Di- 
rect-Legislation is  effectuating  itself  are 
true  to  its  democratic,  decentraUzing 
spirit.  There  is  no  highly  centraUzed 
organization  of  its  increasing  adherents; 
no  oi^anization  that  one  man  or  a  small 
group  of  men  can  dominate ;  no  organiza- 
tion whose  dues  come  from  the  circum- 
ference to  support  the  center;  no  organi- 
zation which  develops  and  fosters  the 
partisan  spirit,  the  love  of  an  organization 
for  itself  and  not  for  what  it  can  do;  no 
organization  building  up  a  hierarchy  to 
grow  into  a  despotism,  a  danger  to  free 
institutions. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri defeated  the  almost  unworkable 
Direct-Legislation  amendment  submitted 
to  them  by  the  most  corrupt  legislature 
that  Missouri  has  ever  known.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  poor  form  of  Direct-I^eg- 
islation,  and  it  was  probably  well  for  the 
cause  that  it  was  defeated. 

At  the  same  election  the  people  of 
Nevada  adopted  a  very  good  Direct-Leg- 
islation amendment,  modeled  on  the  one 
in  operation  in  Or^on.  Nevada  is  the 
fourth  state  to  embody  a  Direct-Legisla- 
tion amendment  in  its  constitution. 

The  winter  of  1905  saw  the  defeat  of 
the  unsatisfactory  Initiative  constitutional 
amendment  which  had  passed  one  Mas- 

*[AtthereqMBtof  Dr.  Jooah  Strong,  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomcmr  pr^iired  a  digest  of  the  results  of  Direct- 
TrfgiiJntr^p  wotk  in  19w,  for  the  forthoomiiig  num- 
ber of  The  Social  Proanu  Handbook  for  1906. 
Tlfou^  tlw  courtey  isiMi,  Pomerov  we  are  aUe 
to  0ie  the  above  facts  as  prepared  for  this  work. 
Loa  of  space  compds  us  to  omit  some  passages  that 
are  not  £ecti|y  oonoenied  with  the  progress  ol  the 
movement— Editar  of  The  Arena.] 


sachusetts  legislature.  It  was  said  that 
the  entire  corporation  lobby  was  arrayed 
against  the  second  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, poor  as  it  was. 

In  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Colo- 
rado, ('alifoniia,  and  some  other  states, 
amendments  were  defeated  in  the  legis- 
latures, but  with  fewer  votes  against  them 
than  ever  before. 

In  Delaware  the  Single-Taxers,  finding 
that  they  could  not  attain  their  chief  aim, 
very  sensibly  decided  to  work  for  Direct- 
legislation,  which  would  attract  more 
people  than  the  Single-Tax  and  hence  be 
easier  to  gain,  and  also  when  gained 
would  be  the  method  by  which  the  Single- 
Tax  could  be  brought  before  the  people 
for  their  acceptance  or  rejection.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  require  six  years  to 
obtain  a  Direct-Legislation  constitutional 
amendment;  hence  it  was  decided  to 
work  for  something  else.  An  act  was 
gotten  through  the  legislature  and  signed 
by  the  governor,  submitting  to  the  people 
the  question  of  estabUshing  the  ad\4sory 
Referendum  and  Initiative  in  Delaware. 
This  measure  will  be  voted  on  next  No- 
vember. 

The  great  victory  of  1905  for  Direct- 
Legislation,  however,  was  in  Montana, 
where,  against  the  silent  opposition  of  the 
corporations  but  with  the  ardent  support 
of  the  working  people,  a  Direct-L^sla- 
tion  amendment  passed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  and  will  go  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  next  November.  This  is  not 
as  good  as  some  of  the  other  amendments, 
as  it  requires  a  majority  of  two-fifths  of 
the  counties  of  the  state,  as  well  as  a  two- 
fifths  majority  in  the  whole  state,  to  pass 
a  law,  but  this  will  usually  be  accom- 
plished, and  when  it  passes  die  people,  as 
it  almost  surely  will,  Montana  will  be  the 
fifth  state  to  have  embodied  Direct-Leg- 
islation in  its  constitution. 

The  Texas   legislature   has   passed   a 
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curious  law  carrying  Direct-Legislation 
in  party  management.  By  this  law, 
whenever  delegates  are  elected  for  any 
party  convention,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
party  voters  of  that  district,  by  filing  a 
petition,  can  secure  a  vote  on  any  matter, 
and  if  the  majority  vote  for  it,  the  delegate 
is  pledged  to  that  C9urse. 

The  greatest  advance  in  Direct-Legis- 
lation has  been  in  municipal  alBPairs,  and 
in  this  direction  the  Direct-Legislation 
League  of  California  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena  and  Vallejo  have  Direct-Leg- 
islation embedded  in  their  charters,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  Sacramento,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Eureka  and  Fres- 
no have  been  added  to  that  honor  list. 
The  Recall  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
charters  of  San  Bernardino,  San  Di^o 
and  Pasadena,  while  Los  Angeles  had 
and  used  it  most  effectively  in  the  sunmier 
of  1905  in  recalUng  a  councilman  who 
deUberately  misrepresented  his  constitu- 
ents. The  Recall  was  attacked  in  the 
courts,  and  was  sustained,  although  later 
the  way  in  which  it  was  used  in  one  in- 
stance was  declared  improper.  There 
was  also  a  minor  unimportant  decision 
against  the  Referendum  in  San  Diego. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  defeated 
a  high-license  Initiated  proposition,  but 
by  such  an  unexpectedly  small  majority 
that  it  will  probably  soon  be  submitted 
again. 

At  the  city  election  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, in  June,  1905,  seven  charter  amend- 
ments were  voted  on;  five  carried  and 
two  were  lost.  For  months  a  telephone 
company  tried  to  obtain  a  franchise  from 
the  common  council  of  Portland  and  could 
not.  At  last  it  drew  up  a  very  fair  fran- 
chise, circulated  an  Initiative  petition  for 
it,  got  it  signed  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
voters,  and  the  people  voted  on  it  and 
carried  it  by  18,213  to  560.  This  shows 
that  when  a  corporation  proposes  a  fair 
franchise,  the  people  almost  unanimously 
grant  it. 

In  Or^on  a  Referendum  petition  was 


filed  in  May,  1905,  against  a  million-dol- 
lar state  expense-bill,  and  it  will  be  voted 
on  in  June,  1906.  The  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  has  filed  a  petition  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  giving  woman's 
suffrage.  The  People's  Power  League 
has  filed  petitions  for  four  constitutional 
amendments  and  an  anti-pass  law.  The 
first  amendment  gives  the  people  the  Initi- 
ative and  Referendum  on  all  local,  special 
and  municipal  laws,  and  on  parts  of  1^- 
islative  acts.  The  second  gives  cities 
and  towns  exclusive  power  to  make  and 
amend  their  charters,  subject  only  to  the 
constitution  and  criminal  laws.  The 
third  removes  restrictions  in  dealing  with 
the  state  printing  and  binding.  The 
fourth  allows  one  l^islature  to  propose 
constitutional  amendments;  it  has  re- 
quired two  in  the  past.  These  will  all  be 
voted  on  next  June.  In  addition,  many 
cities  and  towns  have  voted  on  municipal - 
ownership  of  water-works,  electric-light- 
ing and  power-plants,  etc.,  and  municipal- 
ownership  has  usually  won. 

By  the  Rush  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  Colorado  constitution,  Denver  was 
secured  a  charter  which  must  contain 
Direct-Legislation,  but  the  diawing  of 
the  form  was  left  to  a  charter  convention. 
The  first  one  framed  had  very  good  Di- 
rect-Legislation provisions,  but  it  was 
defeated,  or  rather  counted  out»  by  the 
corporations,  and  a  second  one  was  drawn 
with  Direct-L^slation  provisions  that 
were  purposely  made  almost  unusable. 
The  whole  charter  was  adopted. 

Probably  the  best  work  in  popularizing 
Direct-L^slation  has  been  done  in  Illi- 
nois by  the  Referendum  League  of  that 
state.  The  Public  Ojnnion  Law  has  been 
used  with  telling  effect,  submitting  three 
questions  to  the  people  of  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  and  three  to  the  people 
of  the  state  in  the  fall  of  1904.  In  that 
fall  Mr.  Harrison,  the  then  mayor,  taunted 
the  League  about  another  Referendum, 
and  the  Hearst  papers  secured  a  petition 
with  a  large  number  of  signatures,  which 
went  to  a  vote  in  April,  1905.    The  de- 
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mands  of  this  petition  were  worded  in 
the  negative  and  were  overwhelmingly 
voted  in  the  negative,  and  at  the  same 
time  Judge  Dunne  was  elected  mayor. 
The  dominant  question  voted  on  was  in 
r^ard  to  the  granting  of  street-railway 
franchises,  and  these  votings  have  rapidly 
educated  the  people  and  have  exercised 
so  strong  an  influence  that  the  council 
has  not  dared  to  pass  franchises,  and  it  is 
now  probable  that  no  franchise  will  be 
granted  unless  the  Referendum  clause  is 
attached. 

There  was  no  legislative  session  in  Ohio 
in  1905,  but  an  active  Direct-Legislation 
League  was  formed  and  has  done  much 
educational  work  and  has  pledged  the 
Democratic  party  and  many  legislative 
candidates.  It  could  not  secure  a  pledge 
from  the  Republican  party,  and  now  it 
naturally  looks  to  the  incoming  Demo- 
cratic l^islatuie  to  redeem  its  pledges. 
The  League  is  active,  has  influential 
members,  and  will  secure  an  enactment 
of  some  sort. 

The  Buffalo,  New  York,  league  has 
been  very  active.  Its  bills  were  defeated 
in  the  legislature  of  1905,  but  it  secured 
the  passage  of  an  advisory  Referendum 
and  Initiative  ordinance  in  the  conunon 
coundU  and  after  a  hot  legal  fight  it  got 
one  question  onto  the  ballot  last  fall. 
This  was  the  question  of  the  municipal- 
ownership  and  operation  of  an  elec^c- 
lighting  plant,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

Toronto  has  had  a  hot  fight.  The  Fed- 
eraticm  for  Majority-Rule  pledged  the 
mayor  and  most  of  the  council,  before 
their  electi<m,  to  submit  matters  petitioned 


for.  This  they  reluctantly  did  on  the 
question  of  exempting  seven  hundred 
dolllars  of  house-value  from  taxation; 
but  when  it  carried  both  the  mayor  and 
the  council  said  they  would  not  even  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  into  eflfect. 

Among  other  cities  that  have  secured 
Direct-Legislation  by  charter  amendment 
are  such  widely  separated  ones  as  Fort 
Worth  (Texas),  Memphis  (Tennessee), 
and  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan).  The  lat- 
ter city  has  a  peculiarly  strong  and  good 
form.  Norfolk  (Virginia),  Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania)  and  other  places  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  Direct-Legislation, 
but  the  result  is  uncertain  as  yet. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, Direct-Legislation  is  making  slow 
but  steady  progress.  S\^itzerland  is  con- 
tinually extending,  enlarging  and  strength- 
ening its  use  and  scope.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  doing  a  little  more  with 
it.  France  is  extending  its  municipal 
use.  But  its  most  spectacular  use  was 
in  Norway,  when  the  people  by  a  Refer- 
endum vote  almost  unanimously  decided 
to  separate  from  Sweden,  and  later  chose 
a  king  by  the  divine  right  of  a  popular 
vote.  England  uses  it  occasionally,  and 
in  the  remodeUng  of  Russia,  now  so  tur- 
bulent, it  looks  as  if  the  local  Referendum 
of  the  Russian  mir  might  be  the  only  sub- 
stantial foundation  on  which  the  new 
scheme  of  government  might  be  laid. 

No  one  can  be  conversant  with  the  facts 
of  the  Direct-L^slation  movement  with- 
out  becoming  very  optimistic  as  to  the 
future  of  this  great  democratic  growth. 

Eltweed  Pomebot. 

East  Orange^  N.  J. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 


Bt  Archibald  H.  Gbzmke.  AJtf. 


Bar:  II, 

IN  MONO<iAMt>US  o^untrie?  where 
*rrr,  r%r«<  live  §i«ie  bv  5ide,  i-Xie  dom- 
'zz^^ir^  the  oth^r  subject,  the  single  le^al 

tf-:"^  '::  !.•:•<  in  th^  ^rr  to  d*Mihle  <tuid> 
1  liT  ind  mitral?  in  resjwct  to  the 
c--esti*>c.  In  the  «i5uinff  oxi- 
bi^Xi  <A  zzy,T2l  :d«ra5,  of  moral  obliga- 
te ctk*.  tr*  2iale  in.ftin<t  gains  in  freedom 
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frr.'n  ?»<traii;ts  of  law,  of  social  conven- 
ts'.ct»,  azid  rirvert-  in  «x«iiequence  and 
to  that  extent  to  a  ?tate  of  nature,  of  natu- 
raJ  ZLairiage.  The  legal  and  moral  codes 
•■Li'.i  rx^ilate  the  relations  of  the  males 
fA  '--ot  nw:^  with  the  females  of  the  same 
ar^  not  applicable  in  regulating  the 
of  thor?e  self -same  males  with 
females  of  the  other  race.  Marriage 
in  -TKii  a  ctwntrv  has  regard  to  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  race,  not  to  thotse 
fA  different  races.  The  crime  of  aduherv 
or  of  fornication  undeigoes  the  same  gra^s 
modification.  For  in  such  a  land  the 
one-wife  idea,  the  one-wife  institution, 
has  reference  to  individuals  of  the  same 
race  only,  not  to  individuals  of  opposite 
races.  The  **Thou  shalt  not*'  of  the 
law,  public  opinion  interprets  to  refer  to 
the  «exual  conduct  of  the  males  and  fe- 
males of  the  same  race  in  respect  to  one 
another,  i.  «.,  a  male  member  of  the  dom- 
inant race  must  limit  his  roving  propen- 
sities wherever  the  females  of  his  own 
race  are  concerned.  *  He  need  not  under 
this  same  law,  interpreted  bv  this  same 
public  opinion,  curb  to  the  same  extent 
those  rowing  propensities  where  the  fe- 
males of  the  other  race  are  concerned?^  women  of  that  race.    Tbe  sexual  instiiKt 


case  the  sccoDd  woman  be  of  his  own  race. 
Neither  the  law  nor  public  opinion  puts 
an  eqaal  vahie  co  the  chastity  of  tbe 
wooken  of  the  two  races^  Female  chas- 
tity in  the  supefior  race  is  rated  above 
that  in  the  inferior  race.  Hence  the 
greater  protection  accorded  to  the  woman 
of  the  &?^  class  over  that  accorded  to  the 
women  of  the  second  dass.  The  first 
class  has  wefl-defioed  l^:al  and  moral 
rights  which  the  men  of  that  class  are 
bound  to  respect*  lights  t1u«i  may  not 
be  violated  with  impun^y.  Here  we 
encounter  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
attendant  upon  race  scgr^ation,  where 
the  two  races  are  not  equal  before  the 
law.  where  pabGc  opinion  makes  and 
enforces  one  law  for  the  upper  race^  and  ^^ 
prai*ticaliy  another  law  for  the  un<ler  race.  / 

Under  these  circumstances  a  male 
member  of  the  dominant  race  maT  seduce 
the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  subject  race, 
or  a  daughter,  without  incurring  any  pun- 
ishment except  at  the  hands  of  the  man 
wronged  by  him.  Sudi  a  wrongdoer 
would  not  be  indBcted  cnr^ried  tor  aduherr 

• 

or  seduction,  nor  coold  the  wronged 
husband  or  father  recoTn*  from  him  dam- 
ages in  a  suit  at  law.  nor  yet  could  a  bas- 
tardy suit  be  brought  bv^the  giri  against 
him  with  any  show  of  succ«Ks  for  tfie  sup- 
port of  his  child,  were  issue  to^e  bom  to 
her  from  such  illicit  union. ;  fllie  men 
of  the  dominant  nee  find  tiic^mhnes  thus 
in  a  situation  where  the  law,  public  opin- 
ion, provides  for  their  exdusive  possession 
the  women  of  their  own  nee,  and  permiti 
them  at  the  same  time  to  share  with  the 
men  of  the  subject  race  possession  of  tbe 


He  may  live  in  Kcit  intercourse  with  a 
woman  of  his  own  race,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  illicit  intercourse  with  a  woman 
of  the  other  race,  i.  ^.,  without  incurring 
the  pains  and  penalties  made  by  the  state, 
by  society,  against  such  an  offence,  in 


of  the  men  of  the  first  dass  approaches 
in  these  conditions  to  a  state  of  nature  io 
respect  to  the  women  of  the  second  dass. 
Thev  are  oiahled,  thoefoie,  to  sdect 
wives  from  the  superior  race,  and  mis- 
tresses from  the  inferior  one.    Tlie  natu- 
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ral  law  of  sexual  selection  determines  the 
mating  in  the  one  case  as  truly  as  in  the 
other,  i.  «.,  in  the  case  of  concubinage  as 
in  that  of  mandage.  The  men  of  the 
upper  class  fall  in  love  with  the  women 
whom  they  have  elected  to  become  their 
wives,  they  fall  in  love  also  with  the 
women  whom  they  have  elected  to  be- 
come their  concubines.  They  go  through 
all  those  erotic  attentions  to  the  women 
of  each  class,  which  are  called  courtship 
in  the  language  of  sexual  love.  Only  in 
the  case  of  the  women  of  the  first  class 
this  courtship  is  open,  visible  to  the  eye 
of  the  upper  world  of  the  dominant  race, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  women  of  the  sec- 
ond class  it  is  secret,  conducted  in  a  corner 
of  the  lower  world  of  the  subject  race) 

These  men  build  homes  in  the  upper 
world  where  are  installed  their  wives, 
who  b^et  them  children  in  lawful  wed- 
lock; S^ey  build  Uke\\ise  homes  in  the 
lower  world  where  are  installed  their  con- 
cubines, who  beget  them  children  in  un- 
lawful wedlock.  The  wives  move,  have 
their  being  in  the  upper  world  and  sus- 
tain to  the  husbands  certain  well-defined 
rights  and  relations,  social  and  legal. 
The  children  of  this  union  sustain  to  those 
fathers  equally  clear  and  definite  rights 
and  relations  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  the 
eye  of  society.  The  law,  society,  im- 
poses on  them,  these  husbands  and  fath- 
ers, certain  well-defined  duties  and  obli- 
gations in  respect  to  these  children,  to 
these  wives,  which  may  not  be  evaded  or 
violated  with  impunity.  These  men  can- 
not therefore  disown  or  desert  their  wives 
and  children  at  wiU.  Whereas,  such  is 
not  the  case,  the  situation,  in  respect  to 
the  unlawful  wives  hidden  away  in  a 
comer  of  the  under-world,  or  of  that  of 
the  children  begotten  to  those  men  by 
these  unlawful  wives,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. For  them  the  law,  society,  does 
not  intervene,  does  not  establish  any 
bjpHifig  relations,  any  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  between  those  women  and 
children  and  the  men,  any  more  than  if 
the  men  and  the  women  were  Uving  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  nature  and  having 


children  bom  to  them  in  such  a  state, 
where  the  will  of  the  natural  man  is  law, 
where  his  sexual  passion  measures  ex- 
actly the  extent  and  duration  of  his  du- 
ties and  obligations  in  respect  to  his  off- 
spring and  the  mother  of  them.  When 
he  grows  weary  of  the  mother  he  goes 
elsewhere,  and  forgets  that  he  ever  had 
children  by  her. 

This  is  the  case,  the  situation,  in  tlie 
under  world  of  the  under  race.  For 
down  there,  there  is  no  law,  no  public 
opinion,  to  curb  the  gratification  of  the 
sexual  instinct  of  the  men  of  the  upper 
world,  such  as  exists  and  operates  so  ef- 
fectively to  curb  those  instincts  in  that 
upper  world.  In  the  upper  world  these 
men  may  have  but  one  wife  each,  but  in 
the  lower  one  they  may  have  as  many 
concubines  as  they  like,  and  a  different 
set  of  children  by  each  concubine.  They 
may  have  these  women  and  children  in 
succession,  or  they  may  have  them  at  the 
same  time.  For  there  is  in  that  under 
world  no  law,  no  effective  power  to  say  to 
those  men,  to  their  lust  of  the  flesh ;  "  Thus 
far  and  no  farther."  In  the  upper  world 
they  are  members  of  a  civiUzed  society, 
amenable  to  its  codes  of  law  and  morals; 
in  the  lower  one,  they  are  merely  male 
animals  struggling  with  other  msde  ani- 
mals for  possession  of  the  females.  On 
the  dim  stage  of  the  under  world  this  is 
the  one  part  which  they  play.  In  this 
one  sensual  rdle  they  make  their  entrances 
and  exits.  They  may  have  in  the  upper 
world  achieved  distinction  along  other 
lines  of  human  endeavor,  but  in  the  lower 
one,  they  achieve  the  single  distinction 
of  being  successful  male  animals  in  pur- 
suit of  the  females. 

So  much  for  the  males  of  the  dominant 
race.  Now  for  those  of  the  subject  race. 
How  do  they  conduct  themselves  at  this 
morally  chaotic  meeting-place  of  the  two 
races?  What  effect  does  this  sexual 
freedom,  spawned  under  such  conditions, 
produce  on  their  Ufe,  on  their  action? 
Like  the  men  of  the  upper  race,  they,  Ukk 
Uve  in  a  monogamous  country.  But  un- 
Uke  their  male  rivals,  these  men  of  the 
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under  world  are  not  free  to  seek  their 
mates  from  the  women  of  both  races. 
The  law  restricts  them,  public  opinion 
restricts  them,  the  men  of  the  dominant 
race  restrict  them  in  this  regard  to  the 
women  of  their  own  race.  Around  the 
women  of  the  dominant  race,  law,  pubUc 
opinion,  the  men  of  that  race,  have  erected 
a  high  wall  which  the  men  of  the  other 
race  are  forbidden  to  cUmb.  What  do 
these  men  see  in  respect  to  themselves  in 
view  of  this  triply-built  wall  ?  They  see 
that  while  they  share  the  women  of  their 
own  race  with  the  men  of  the  other  race, 
that  these  same  men  enjoy  exclusive 
possession  of  their  own  women,  thanks 
to  the  high  wall,  built  by  law,  by  pubUc 
opinion,  and  the  strong  arms  of  these 
verj'  men.  What  do  the  men  of  the  un- 
der world  ?  Do  they  struggle  against 
this  sexual  supremacy  of  the  men  of  the 
upper-world,  or  do  they  succumb  to  cir- 
cumstances, surrender  unconditionally  to 
the  high  wall  ?    We  shall  presently  see.  x' 

This  racial  inequality  generates  heat 
in  masculine  breasts  in  the  under  world. 
And  with  this  heat  there  ensues  that  fer- 
mentation of  thought  and  feeling  which 
men  call  passion.  Those  submerged 
men  begin  to  think  sullenly  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  try  to  grasp  the  equities  of  the 
situation.  As  thought  spreads  among 
them,  feeling  spreads  among  them  also. 
About  their  own  women  they  see  no  fence, 
about  the  women  of  the  other  race  they 
see  that  high  wall.  They  cannot  think 
out  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  the 
justice  of  that  arrangement,  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  women  of  the  upper 
race  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  men 
of  that  race,  and  why  these  self-same  men 
should  share  jointly  with  the  men  of  the 
lower  race  the  women  of  this  race. 

"The  more  they  strike  their  heads  against 
this  one-sided  arrangement,  the  less  they 
like  it,  the  more  they  rebel  against  it. 
And  so  they  come  to  grope  dimly  for  some 
means  to  oust  their  rivals  from  this  joint- 
ownership  of  the  women  of  the  lower  race. 
And  when  they  fail,  feeling  kindles  into 
anger,    and     anger     into     resentment. 


Against  this  inequality  of  conditons  a 
deepening  sense  of  wrong  bums  hotly 
within  them.  Dark  questionings  assail 
their  rude  understandings.  Have  the 
men  of  the  upper  race  their  exclusive 
preserves,  then  ought  not  the  men  of  the 
lower  race  to  have  their  exclusive  pre- 
serves also  ?  Is  it  a  crime,  has  law,  pub- 
Uc opinion,  the  men  of  the  upper  race 
made  it  a  crime  for  men  of  the  lower  race 
to  poach  on  those  preserves  ?  Then  the 
law,  pubUc  opinion,  the  men  of  the  lower 
race  ought  to  make  it  equally  a  crime  for 
the  men  of  the  upper  race  to  poach  on 
the  preserves  of  the  other  race.  But  law. 
public  opinion,  refuses  to  make  the  two 
acts  equal  in  criminality,  and  the  men  of 
the  lower  race  are  powerless  to  do  so 
without  the  help  of  equal  laws  and  a  just 
public  sentiment.  Baffled  of  their  pur- 
pose to  establish  equality  of  conditions 
between  them  and  their  rivals,  they  there- 
jupon  watch  the  ways  of  these  rivals, 
lliey  see  them  descending  into  the  lower 
world  in  pursuit  of  the  women  of  that 
world  by  means  that  are  crooked  and  by 
ways  that  are  dark.  A  few  of  the  men 
in  that  lower  world,  profiting  by  this  vil- 
lainous instruction,  endeavor  to  ascend 
into  the  upper  world  by  the  same  crooked 
means,  by  the  same  dark  ways.  For  they 
affect  to  believe  that  what  is  sauce  for 
one  race's  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  other 
race's  gander.  Thus  it  is  attempted 
craftily  yet  futilely,  to  strike  a  sort  of 
primitive  balance  between  the  men  of  the 
two  races  in  respect  to  the  women  of  the 
two  races.    [ 

Now  no  such  balance  can  be  struck  by 
the  unaided  acts  of  the  men  of  the  lower 
race.  Without  the  co5peration  of  the 
women  of  the  upper  race  these  men  are 
helpless  to  scale  the  high  waU,  or  to  make 
the  sUghtest  breach  in  it.  The  law»  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  men  of  the  upper  race, 
render  such  co5perati<m  very  difficult, 
well-nigh  impossible,  did  there  exist  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  women  ct 
the  upper  race  to  give  aid  and  comfoit 
for  such  a  purpose  to  the  men  of  the  lower 
race.    But  as  a  matter  of  fact»  and  speak- 
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ing  broadly,  there  exists  no  such  dispo- 
sition. The  law  of  sexual  selection  does 
not  operate  under  the  circumstances  to 
make  the  men  of  the  lower  race  attractive 
to  the  women  of  the  upper  race.  It  is 
possible  that  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
under  other  circumstances,  the  case  might 
be  different.  But  under  present  condi- 
tions the  sexual  gravitation  of  the  women 
of  the  upper  world  toward  the  men  of 
the  lower  worid  may  be  set  down  as  in- 
finitesimally  small,  practically  nothing. 
Eveiything  in  the  state,  in  society,  in 
deep-root^  racial  prejudices,  in  the 
vastly  inferior  social  and  economic  stand- 
ing of  the  lower  race,  and  the  ineffaceable 
dishonor  which  attaches  to  such  unions 
in  the  pubHc  mind,  together  with  the 
actual  peril  to  Ufe  which  attends  them, 
all  combine  to  discourage,  to  destroy  al- 
most entirely  any  inclination  in  that  di- 
rection on  die  part  of  the  women  of  the 
upper  race. 

Now  while  this  is  true,  speaking  broad- 
ly, it  is  not  altogether  so.  For  in  scat- 
tered individual  cases,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  the  law  of  sexual 
selecti<m  has  been  known  to  operate  be- 
tween those  two  worlds.  A  few  women 
of  the  upper  world,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  high  wall,  have  been  drawn  to  a  few 
men  in  the  lower  world,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  that  wall.  By  the  connivance, 
or  co5peration  of  such  women  the  men 
of  their  choioe  have  climbed  into  the  up- 
per worid,  dimbed  into  it  over  the  high 
wall  by  means  that  were  secret  and  ways 
that  were  daric.  As  one  swallow  does 
not,  however,  make  summer,  neither 
can  these  scattered  instances,  few  and 
far  between,  be  dted  to  establish  any 
general  affinity  between  the  women  of 
the  upper  race  and  the  men  of  the  lower 
race.  On  examination  they  will  be  seen 
to  be  exceptions,  which  only  prove  the 
rule  of  a  want  of  sexual  affinity  between 
them  under  existing  conditions  f^  least. 
Fhustically  a  well-nigh  impassable  gulf, 
to  change  the  figure,  separates  the  men 
of  the  lower  worid  from  the  women  of 
the  upper  one.    The  men  as  a  class  can- 


not bridge  that  gulf,  and  the  w^omen  as  a 
class  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  This,  then, 
is  the  actual  situation:  the  men  of  the 
upper  world  enjoy  exclusive  possession 
of  the  women  of  that  world,  while  the 
men  of  the  lower  world  do  not  enjoy  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  women  of  their 
world,  but  share  this  p^session  with  the 
men  of  the  upper  worly 

The  effect  that  is  jM*oduced  in  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things  on  the  morals 
of  the  men  of  the  lower  world,  is  distinct- 
ly and  decidedly  bad.  Such  conditions, 
such  a  situation,  could  not  possibly  pro- 
duce a  different  effect  so  long  as  human 
pature  is  what  it  is.  And  the  human 
nature  of  each  race  is  essentially  the  same. 
nUie  morals  of  the  men  of  the  two  worlds 
will  be  found  at  any  given  time  to  be  al- 
most exactly  alike  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. For  the  morals  of  the  men  of 
the  lower  world  are  in  truth  a  close  imi- 
tation of  those  of  the  men  of  the  upper 
world, — closest  not  where  those  morals 
are  at  their  best,  but  where  they  are  at 
their  worst.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case  every  time.  So  that  it  happens 
that  where  the  morals  of  the  men  of  the 
upper  world  are  bad,  those  of  the  men 
of  the  lower  world  will  be  not  merely  bad, 
but  very  bad.  There  follows  naturally, 
inevitably,  under  these  circumstances 
and  in  consequence  of  these  conditions, 
widespread  debauchery  of  the  morals  of 
the  women  of  the  lower  race.  And  for 
this  there  is  absolutely  no  help,  no  remedy, 
just  so  long  as  the  law  and  public  opinion 
maintain  such  a  demoraUzing  state  of 
things/ 

If  there  exists  no  affinity  between  the 
men  of  the  lower  world  and  the  women 
of  the  upper  world,  there  does  exist  then 
a  vital  connection  between  the  mascuUne 
morals  of  the  two  worlds.  These  morals 
are  in  constant  interaction,  one  upon  the 
other.  When  the  moral  barometer  falls 
in  the  upper  world,  it  falls  directly  in  the 
lower  one  also.  And  as  the  storm  of 
sensuaUty  passes  over  both  worlds  simul- 
taneously, its  devastating  effects  wiU 
always  fall  heaviest  on  the  lower  one 
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where  the  women  of  that  worid  form  the 
center  of  its  greatest  activity.  Whatever 
figure  the  moral  barometer  registers  in 
the  lower  world,  it  will  register  a  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  upper,  and  this 
whether  the  barometer  be  rising  or  fall- 
ing. If  the  moral  movement  be  down- 
ward in  the  lower  world,  it  will  be  down- 
ward in  the  upper,  and  if  it  be  upward 
in  the  upper,  it  will  be  upward  in  the 
lower,  and  vice  versa, 
Cin  Wew  of  the  vital  connection  then 
between  the  morals  of  the  two  races  the 
moral  regeneration  of  either  must  of  ne- 
cessit}'  include  both.  At  one  and  the 
same  time  the  work  ought  to  start  in  each 
and  proceed  along  parallel  lines  in  both. 
The  starting-point  for  each  is  the  aboli- 


tioD  of  the  douUe  moral  standard,  and 
the  substitutioD  in  law  and  in  public 
opinion  of  a  sin^  one,  applicable  alike 
to  the  conduct  of  both.  Otherwise  everv 
reformatonr  movement  is  from  the  begin- 
ning doomed  to  failure,  to  come  to  naught 
in  the  end.  For  the  roots  of  the  moral 
evil  which  exists  under  present  conditions 
and  by  virtue  of  them  cannot  be 


without  first  changing  those  c<mditionir\ 

The  morals  of  th^  two  races  in  default 
of  sudi  change  of  conditions  must  sink 
in  consequence  from  bad  to  worse.  They 
cannot  possiblv  rise  in  spite  of  such  cod- 

ditions.        (TobeconHnutd.) 

Abchibau)  H.  Gbimke. 
Botlon,  Man. 


AT  THE  TOMB  OF  WALT.  WHITMAN. 

Bt  RoecoE  Brumbaugh. 

(8m  lUostntioo.  "Tomb  of  W«lL  Whitman  ") 


DEAR  Old  Walt. !  And  aU  I  can  see 
is  the  simple  but  majestic  tomb, 
the  afternoon  sunshine  touching  it  with 
prophetic  splendor.  On  the  Uttle  knoll 
the  wind  in  the  trees  is  playing  the  softest 
monotone — sad,  sweet  dirge  for  a  depart- 
ed comrade. 

It  seems  the  ver}'  birds  must  know  the 
way  to  find  his  place  of  rest  and  come  back 
with  every  returning  spring  to  sing  for 
him.  The  song-sparrow  is  trilling  its 
"Bitter  Swee-ee-et"  in  a  little  clump  of 
bushes  by  the  lake:  the  cardinal  flits  back 
and  forth  along  the  hill,  and  keeps  calUng, 
calling.  Even  a  wood  pewee,  whose  song 
is  extremely  sweet  and  plaintive,  must 
have  its  home  near  by.  But  above  all 
other  voices  floats  serenely  the  leisurely 
golden  lay  of  the  wood-thrush.  What  a 
calm  that  song  brings  to  the  waiting, 
questioning  heart.  No,  the  birds  have 
not  forgotten ! 

The  slander  and  abuse  that  were  heap- 
ed on  him  in  life  cannot  reach  him  here. 
To  me  it  seems  that  all  the  struggles,  trials 


and  hardships  of  his  life  have  only  served 
to  make  the  trees  and  grass  grow  a  licfaer 
green.  Only  reverent  footsteps  fall  here 
now;  only  the  vcHces  of  them  that  wish 
him  well  are  heard.  Pily  his  ^lemies,  if 
there  are  those  now  living.  Hate,  malice, 
envy,  scorn, — all  were  huried  at  him 
from  the  seats  ot  the  mighty;  but  now  it 
can  only  sound  Uke  a  story  heard  long 
years  before  of  "Crucify  Him,  crucify 
Him!" 

Dear  Old  Walt. !  As  I  turn  to  go  the 
tears  blind  me.  Have  I  not  seen  you  and 
understood?  Have  I  not  heaitl  your 
v<nce?  Even  now  the  wood-thrush  is 
singing  and  in  its  evening  hymn  you  speak 
to  me.  Blow  softly,  wind.  Tap  lij^tly, 
rain.  Lo!  the  gods  will  guard  the  sanc- 
tity of  this  peaceful  spot.  And  though 
we  would  caU  "  Huny  back  **  to  you,  your 
rest  must  not  be  disturbed.  "Gkxie/' 
moan  the  jnnes ;  "  Here,'*  calls  the  thrush. 

So  long.  Old  Walt.,  so  long! 

RoBcoE  Brumbaugh. 

Wilkinsburg^  Penna. 


WHEN  COCHRAN  QUIT. 


Bt  Wilmatte  Portbb  Cockbrell. 


THERE  was  very  little  chance  in  the 
,  bright  autumn  days  to  think  of 
anything  but  football.  You  heard  it  at 
every  turn  of  the  street,  ate  it  down  with 
your  breakfast,  and  the  cry:  *'Rah!  rah! 
rah  I"  like  a  sharp  bark  wakened  you  six 
nights  out  of  seven.  The  usual  over- 
statements of  everything  concerning  foot- 
ball were  listened  to  and  approved.  Ours 
was  a  small  college,  but  in  October,  we 
believed,  or  pretended  to,  that  it  was  good 
for  any  of  the  "big  six."  There  was 
never  such  a  captain  as  Cochran  and 
never  such  an  end  as  Ketchem ! 

The  collq^,  as  was  its  custom,  yelled 
itself  into  an  hysterical  emotionalism  that 
would  put  to  shame  an  old-time  revival 
meeting.  The  football-squad  was  enter- 
tained by  the  faculty  and  the  faculty- 
wives,  and  the  young  women  of  the  college 
marked  their  dance-cards  with  a  red  star  for 
every  dance  they  had  with  a  football  man. 

Jean  Davenport,  who  was  a  freshman, 
looked  on  with  wondering  eyes. 

"  I  would  much  rather  dance  with  David 
Abbott  than  with  any  of  the  football- 
squad/'  she  said  emphatically.  She  was 
talking  to  a  Senior  Kappa  girl,  but  every- 
one in  the  women's  parlor  turned  to  listen 
with  ill-concealed  disgust  at  anyone  who 
would  express  such  sentiments. 

"Mamie  Gilpatrick  will  squelch  her 
fast  enough,"  one  girl  said  softly  to  her 
neighbor.  "  The  very  idea  of  a  freshman 
talUng  like  that!  It  isn't  Ukely  that 
she  '11  ever  get  a  chance  to  dance  with  a 
football-man." 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  to  learn ! "  It 
was  the  Senior  Kappa  again,  and  her  tone 
and  manner  seemed  to  say,  how  small 
and  countrified  you  are,  to  be  sure.  "  Ab- 
bott is  a  nice  steady  grind,  but  you  '11  be 
quite  out  of  things  if  you  take  up  with 
men  like  that!" 

"Well,"  and  Jean  spoke  gaily;  it  was 
very  evident  she  had  n't  taken  the  manner 
of  Miss  Gilpatrick  to  heart  at  all;  "I 
never  have  minded  being  left  out  with 


good  company.  But  I  must  finish  this 
French  exercise;  you  'U  not  mind,  Miss 
Gilpatrick  ?  My  French  comes  the  next 
hour  and  I  'm  not  quite  sure  of  some  of 
the  constructions,"  and  she  turned  to  the 
table  and  opened  her  dictionary. 

The  Senior  Kappa  sat  biting  her  lips; 
she  was  plainly  very  much  annoyed.  To 
be  dismissed  by  a  freshman,  and  for  a 
lesson,  too.  The  Kappas  have  a  repu- 
tation for  not  caring  for  lessons.  "  Plain- 
ly Jean  Davenport  was  hardly  a  suitable 
person  for  the  Kappa  Sorority,"  she 
thought  as  she  turned  around,  casting 
her  keen  eyes  up  and  down  the  room  look- 
ing out  for  more  promising  freshman 
material. 

Jean  was  n*t  left  out  of  things.  At 
first,  it  was  her  beauty  that  attracted  both 
the  men  and  women  of  the  college,  for  she 
was  a  feast  for  the  eyes — ^a  slim  brown 
thing,  with  dusky  hair  and  eyes  of  true 
Irish  blue  and  a  slender  straight  neck  set 
well  back  on  rounded  shoulders.  Once 
arrested,  every  one  was  held  and  charmed 
by  the  girl's  personality.  The  breath  of 
her  mountain-home  seemed  always  about 
her,  and  even  in  the  crowded  college- 
walks,  she  looked  a  free  wild  thing,  with 
the  joy  of  the  hills  in  her  walk  and  in  the 
ring  of  her  childish  laugh. 

Cochran  met  her  first  at  a  moonlight 
picnic  up  by  the  Falls.  The  Hall  girls 
were  entertaining  the  football-squad  with 
a  beefsteak  supper.  There  was  very 
little  in  the  way  of  a  feast,  for  all  the  men 
were  under  strict  training-rules,  but  the 
tables  looked  very  fine  in  the  moonlight, 
with  their  double  rows  of  candles  and 
their  great  blue  bowls  of  yellow  chrysan- 
themums. The  girls  were  in  soft  light 
dresses  and  the  men  wore  their  white 
sweaters  marked  with  blue  and  gold,  as 
a  martial  hero  would  wear  his  most-prized 
decorations.  Chinese  boys  in  white  caps 
and  aprons  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
scene,  as  they  moved  slowly  about  pre- 
paring and  serving  the  food. 
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Over  all  were  the  great  old  pines  and 
cedars,  and  far  away  the  gleam  of  snow 
on  the  mountain-tops.  It  was  a  gay  sup- 
per, indeed,  with  much  laughter  and  great 
enjoyment  of  the  simple  fare. 

There  were  little  informal  speeches 
after  the  supper,  when  they  were  all 
gathered  about  a  blazing  fire  of  pine-knots 
and  cones. 

Cochran  told  how  he  was  bound  to  win 
the  championship  of  the  West,  and  Ketch- 
em  told  how  he  was  bound  to  help.  A 
senior  girl  spoke  for  the  women  of  the 
College,  and  said  that  nothing  would  be 
left  undone  that  the  women  could  do  to 
bring  victory  to  the  old  college  colors. 

A  junior  told  some  good  stories  about 
football  heroes,  and  a  sophomore  pledged 
the  honor  and  purse  of  her  class  to  the 
football-squad.  Jean  had  been  asked 
to  speak  for  her  class,  but  when  her  name 
was  called  the  President,  who  was  near 
her,  said :  "  Our  young  friend  asks  me  to 
say  for  her  that  she  will  tell  you  what  she 
thinks  on  her  violin — and  what  she  wishes 
for  you." 

"Awful  rum  notion  that,"  Cochran 
whispered  to  the  girl  beside  him,  and  the 
crowd  stirred  uneasily,  for  a  crowd  of 
college  students  hates  the  unusual  above 
all  things. 

"Who  is  she,  anyway?**  Ketchem 
asked  his  companion. 

"A  freshman  from  a  mountain  cafton,'* 
was  the  answer.  "A  very  peach  for 
looks!'* 

The  President  threw  an  extra  log  on 
the  fire,  and  the  flames  leaping  up  brought 
into  relief  against  the  roughened  bark  of 
an  old  tree  a  childlike  figure  with  half- 
closed  eyes. 

Cochran  will  never  forget  that  music. 
It  breathed  of  the  hills  and  of  the  sea;  it 
spoke  to  the  very  soul  of  the  listeners,  of 
a  life  rich  in  ideals  and  abundant  in  fru- 
ition. 

At  the  close  there  was  the  quiet  hush  of 
appreciation,  broken  after  a  time  by  the 
iSiesident's  voice,  almost  querulous  in  its 
insistence.  "But  where  did  you  learn 
to  play  like  that,  child?" 

*'My  father  taught  me/'  the  girl  ans- 


wered simply.  "He  is  a  wonderful  mu- 
sician, sir.  I  wish  you  could  hear  him  play.  '* 

"  Why  have  n*t  I  ?  Where  has  he  play- 
ed?'* 

"Never  in  public  in  this  country,"  and 
there  was  a  soft, sad  tone  in  the  girl's  voice; 
"he  is  an  invalid  since  twenty  years  or 
more.  He  was  sent  here  from  North 
Germany,  and  he  found  my  mother  in  the 
ca&on.  She  is  an  American,  but  she  loves 
music,  too.'* 

"You  must  take  me  home  with  you," 
the  President  began,  but  he  could  not  be 
heard  for  the  cries  of  "  More !  More ! " 

For  an  hour  Jean  played  gay  martial 
airs,  hunting  songs,  and  finest  of  all,  per- 
haps, a  rich  spring  melody.  At  the  close 
of  that  the  President  called  out:  "Come, 
fellows,  we  must  be  off,  or  the  trainer  will 
have  every  last  man  of  us  before  the  Ath- 
letic Committee." 

There  was  a  big  'bus  for  the  Dean,  and 
such  of  the  girls  as  wished  to  ride,  and 
poor  Johnson,  who  had  a  sprained  ankle, 
was  tumbled  in,  of  course,  but  the  other 
men,  the  President's  wife  and  many  of 
the  girls  thought  the  six-mile  tramp  home, 
on  the  moon  and  starlit  path,  the  pleas- 
antest  part  of  the  evening. 

The  walkers  started  out  in  little  groups, 
and  Jean  found  Cochran  beside  her.  Hb 
eyes  were  full  of  honest  admiration,  and 
his  voice  had  a  wealth  of  good  comrade- 
ship as  he  spoke  about  her  music»  and 
asked  to  cany  her  violin,  so  that  she  liked 
him  at  once  in  spite  of  her  prejudice 
against  football  men. 

They  talked  at  first  of  the  moonlight 
and  of  the  weather,  as  is  the  manner  of 
young  people.  Then  they  talked  of  their 
college  and  its  ideab  and  that  brought 
them  into  the  supreme  intimacies  of  life, 
whither  a  man  always  drifts  when  he  is 
alone  with  a  girl  who  has  touched  him 
by  her  beauty  or  her  charm. 

"Tell  me  of  your  home,"  he  said  to 
the  girl,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  placed 
it  within  his  arm,  explaining:  ""I  must 
take  care  of  you,  you  know,  for  the  sake 
of  the  violin." 

Jean  told  of  her  cafton  home,  with  its 
^rious  summer-days  and  their  riot  of 
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flowers  and  ferns,  its  beautiful  blue  and 
yellow  butterflies  and  bees  glistening  like 
rare  jewels  in  the  flower  petals. 

**Tliat  is  how  you  came  by  your  won- 
derful music,"  the  man  said  softly. 
"That  splendid  spring  melody  you  played 
was  hke  a  bird's  song,  only  finer." 

**  I  had  thought  of  that,"  the  girl  ans- 
wered. "It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
the  song  of  some  glad  free  thing,  whose 
feeling  was  its  Ufe.  I  am  very  proud  that 
you  felt  that,  too;  I  must  have  put  some 
of  it  into  my  playing. 

**  I  must  remember  to  tell  daddy  that — 
he  will  be  pleased.  Last  summer  when 
he  gave  me  that  piece  to  play,  he  was 
much  displeased  with  me  at  first.  I  re- 
member how  he  tramped  about,  and 
mother  came  and  sent  me  away  because 
theexdtemeDtwasbadforhim. 

**  But  the  next  morning,  just  at  sunrise, 
I  heard  his  voice  at  my  window.  He  told 
me  to  put  on  my  riding-clothes,  and  then 
for  three  days  we  rode  out  across  the 
«u.ge.  We  Sopped  to  hear  the  bills' 
songs  and  the  call  of  the  wild  things  to 
their  mates  or  their  young.  Once  we 
surprised  a  beautiful  brown  deer  at  its 
morning  drink,  and  we  rode  past  a  shel- 
tered nook  where  a  tiny  fawn  was  hiding. 
We  saw  the  wild  red  grass  blown  in  waves 
across  the  hillside,  and  at  night  we  slept 
in  the  open»  and  looked  at  the  stars.  O 
the  stars  are  so  wonderful,"  and  the  girl 
sttqiped  with  a  contented  sigh. 

"Please  go  on,"  the  man  begged. 

"  Well,  I  must  n't  try  to  tell  you  all  I 
thought  and  saw,  those  marvelous  days, 
but  when  we  reached  home,  father  brought 
my  violin.  *PIay  that  spring  melody,' 
he  commanded,  and  I  knew  then  some- 
thing of  what  he  wanted,  and  I  tried  to 
put  the  Sfiiit  of  the  spring  in  it,  and  the 
fed  of  glad  free  life." 

An  along  the  line  the  crowd  was  sing- 
ing college  songs,  and  Cochran's  deep 
voice  took  up  Uie  air,  seconded  by  the 
girl's  childish  treble: 

''Iff  hoBDj  is  out  on  the  ocean, 
w  bonny  i>  out  on  the  sea, 
11^  bony  !■  out  on  the  ocean, 
O  Dny  MMak,  ny  bonny  to  me.** 


"Tell  me  of  yourself,  now,"  the  girl 
said  when  the  last  echo  of  the  song  died 
away.  "Tell  me  of  your  college-life;  it 
is  all  so  new  and  strange ! " 

Cochran  told  her  of  his  struggles  to  get 
on  the  team,  and  of  how  he  won  out  in 
his  freshman  year.  He  told  her  of  his 
ideals  for  himself  and  his  men.  "I  like 
to  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  the  modem 
representative  of  the  old  tournament. 
We  struggle  to  show  the  perfection  of  our 
bodies,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than  that, 
for  we  try  out  souls,  too — it  is  n't  easy  to 
fight  fair  within  the  rules,  when  you  are 
in  the  heat  of  the  play.  It  is  most  hard 
not  to  retaUate  when  the  other  fellow  plays 
foul." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  told  me  that,"  the  girl 
said  meditatively.  "I  shall  always  hke 
football  better  after  this.  I  had  n't  felt 
any  real  enthusiasm  over  it  before.  It 
seemed  so  ox-like,  the  way  you  charge, 
pounds  against  pounds,  but  this  is  better, 
more  worthy  of  men;  I  shall  always  try 
to  think  of  it  so." 

Cochran  swallowed.  "You  mustn't 
think  we  Uve  up  to  our  ideals  always,"  he 
said.  He  hoped  she  had  n't  heard  the 
speeches  the  night  before  the  Wilson  game. 
He  remembered  that  Ketchem  had  said: 
"  We  '11  get  the  best  men  off  the  field, 
trust  us  for  that,"  and  the  College  had 
cheered,  cheered  hke  a  great  mad  thing, 
and  he  had  helped  carry  Ketchem  about 
and  had  never  hinted  by  word  or  manner 
that  he  disapproved.  Well,  it  stung  him 
now.  This  girl  and  her  music  had  Ufted 
him,  someway. 

He  saw  Jean  often  after  that  night. 
Sometimes  it  was  only  a  word,  as  they 
passed  in  the  Quad. ;  sometimes  he  walk- 
ed in  the  flickering  light  and  shadow  of 
the  old  oak  avenue  with  her;  sometimes 
it  was  at  a  dance  or  party,  but  always  it 
was  with  the  same  intimate  friendliness 
that  they  had  begun  that  night  on. the 
hillside. 

It  might  be  because  he  knew  little  of 
women  that  she  charmed  him  so,  for  his 
had  been  a  boy's  Ufe  with  boys,  yet  al- 
ready he  half-<Uvined  that  no  giri  would 
ever  hold  and  sway  him  as  this  girl  did. 
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It  was  no  far-away  niche  in  which  he 
placed  his  idol.  His  every-day  business, 
its  work  and  play,  he  felt  himself  reading 
through  those  clear  Irish  blue  eyes. 

When  he  rushed  into  the  chemistry 
laboratory  almost  an  hour  late,  kept  to 
decide  some  football  questions,  and  copied 
up  the  results  of  the  day's  experiment, 
carried  conscientiously  through  by  his 
partner,  he  felt  like  a  sneak.  All  the  foot- 
ball men  do  just  so,  had  been  enough  ex- 
cuse for  him  before,  but  now  things  looked 
different. 

"Bah!"  he  said  to  liimself,  "it 's  very 
Uttle  chemistry  I  '11  get  at  these  licks,  and 
the  old  Grovemor  won't  hke  it.  But  he 
takes  life  too  seriously." 

It  was  the  habit  of  thought  of  three 
years,  but  he  blushed  now  and  went 
through  the  day  very  much  sobered.  He 
told  Jean  about  it  in  the  evening.  "  It 's 
the  style  among  many  of  the  fellows,"  he 
explained,  "  but  I  do  n't  understand  how 
I  ever  got  in  the  way  of  it.  My  old  man 
is  such  a  brick ! 

"Why,  Jean,  he  looks  after  ever)-  old 
tramp  just  as  though  he  were  a  million- 
aire. Last  year  he  was  called  to  Chicago 
for  a  consultation,  with  a  big  fee  attach- 
ment and  all  that,  but  he  would  n't  go 
because  he  had  a  ver>'  serious  case  of 
pneumonia  that  he  was  pulUng  through 
— ^a  working  girl  in  a  pubUc  hospital ! " 

Tears  were  in  the  girl's  eyes.  "And 
you  are  to  work  with  him  afterwards; 
that  is  what  you  are  planning?  What  a 
blessed  prospect ! " 

"  Dad  says  I  must  do  things  much  better 
tlian  he  does,  since  I  have  advantages  for 
study  that  did  n't  exist  in  his  days.  But 
I  am  afraid,"  he  added  ruefullv,  "  that  I 
have  n't  taken  much  advantage  of  things. 
You  '11  hardlv  believe  it,  but  I  have  n't 
been  inside  the  new  medical  library !" 

"  You  '11  have  more  time  after  Thanks- 
giN-ing,"  the  girl  suggested. 

*'No;  we  're  to  play  Jameson  Decem- 
ber the  second,  and  there  i^-ill  be  almost 
two  weeks  right  out  of  the  heart  of  things, 
and  then  it  '11  be  all  I  can  do  to  plug  up 
for  the  finals,  and  the  first  semester  will 
be  over  and  no  real  woric  done.    Whew! 


I  had  n't  realized  how  black  it  looked- 
Yet  the  thing  has  been  just  so  for  three 
years;  only  once  we  played  Wilson  at 
Christmas,  and  then  I  flunked  most  of 
my  finals." 

Thanksgiving  day  found  the  men  in 
splendid  form,  with  great  pads  of  muscles 
on  their  backs  and  loins.  Cochran  locked 
on  while  the  rubbers  got  them  into  shape. 
The  team  had  never  shown  such  perfec- 
tion of  training,  he  thought,  and  he  was 
quite  sure,  too,  that  it  was  not  overdone, 
for  in  that  last  practice  they  had  shown 
a  pliancy  of  muscle  and  a  certain  irre- 
pressible spring  in  their  movements  that 
shows  the  high-water  mark  of  training. 
It  had  cost  a  load  of  money,  though,  and 
he  wondered  a  bit  if  it  paid. 

The  men  were  impatient  to  be  away, 
and  already  the  wild  cheers  and  the  sway- 
ing and  straining  of  the  ceiling  and  walls 
of  their  Uttle  dressing-room  told  them  that 
the  other  team  was  on  the  field.  The 
coach  held  them  for  a  last  word:  ''The 
honor  of  their  college  was  at  stake,"  he 
said.  Cochran  had  heard  it  all  so  many 
times  before,  and  now  with  his  mind  con- 
centrated on  the  game  he  meant  to  play, 
he  scarcely  heard  what  was  being  said. 

But  even  not  Ustening,  he  heard,  and 
felt  himself  stung  through  and  through. 
The  coach  had  said :  "  You  're  sure  to 
win  except  for  their  quarter.  He  's  the 
fastest  thing  in  the  West,  and  it 's  up  to  you 
to  put  him  out,  and  mighty  sudden,  too." 

Cochran  raised  his  hand  and  the  men 
turned  toward  him.  "  Fellows,"  he  said, 
and  his  face  was  strained  and  white,  show- 
ing how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  to  speak  up 
in  that  way,  "  we  play  fair  ball." 

"What  do  vou  mean?"  asked  the 
coach,  fairiy  choking  with  his  anger. 

"I  mean  what  I  said."  Cochran's 
voice  was  steady  and  clear.  **We  play 
fair  ball,  or  I  'm  out." 

"Hell  you  are!  You  wouldn't  dare. 
The  college  would  pull  you  to  pieces," 
the  coach  sneered. 

"WTiat's  struck  Cochran?"  the  end 
asked  of  the  fuUback.  **  You  *d  think  he'd 
turned  Sunday-adiocdsupe.*'    But  a  sharp 
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whistle  sounded  outside,  and  the  men 
bounded  out  upon  the  field  like  a  pack  of 
bloodhounds,  long  leashed  back.  A  ter- 
rible uproar  greeted  them,  an  uproar  that 
expressed  hope,  confidence  and  pride.  It 
warmed  them  up,  filled  them  with  patri- 
otism for  their  College,  which  was  giving 
them  the  first  place  in  its  life.  How  much 
it  would  mean  if  they  could  hold  their 
own  against  this  team  of  a  larger  school ! 
Something  of  this  seethed  through  the 
minds  of  the  men  as  the  preliminaries  for 
beginning  were  arranged.  What  it  might 
mean  in  men  and  money, — ^for  rich  men 
have  gifts  for  those  who  get  ahead.  They 
must  win! 

The  kick-off  gave  Cochran's  team  the 
ball,  and  painfully,  with  heavy  pushing 
they  forged  ahead.  The  lines  were  nearly 
matched  in  strength, — ^that  was  evident 
before  the  game  was  on  three  minutes, — 
and  for  fifteen  minutes  one  side  pushed 
back  what  the  other  side  gained.  There 
was  almost  no  fumbling  on  either  side. 
Cochran's  men  responded  to  the  signals 
like  a  great  machine,  but  they  were  met 
and  baffled  by  teamwork  just  as  perfect. 

Then  the  teams  engaged  in  a  punting 
duel,  but  this  ended  in  a  deadlock,  and 
Cochran's  men  began  to  buck  again, 
hammering  and  pounding  away  they 
gained  twenty  yards,  but  lost  the  ball  on 
downs,  and  then  they  were  pushed  and 
pounded  back  over  the  ground  they  had 
so  painfully  won. 

Cochran  kept  a  cool  head  through  it  all. 
Siarp  and  steady,  he  gave  signals,  and  all 
the  craft  he  had  mastered  in  a  hundred 
games,  and  all  the  new  ideas  he  had  mas- 
tered from  the  season's  coach  he  used 
now,  but  his  science  was  met  by  science, 
as  the  weight  of  his  men  had  been  met  by 
weight  on  the  other  side. 

As  he  fought  and  planned,  he  kept  the 
little  quarter  in  sight.  Mostly  he  was 
snug  behind  his  heavy  line,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  being  guarded  by  the 
men  of  his  team. 

Twice  they  tried  to  play  him,  but  Coch- 
ran had  downed  him  before  he  was  fairly 
started,  though  the  long  bound  at  the 
start,  the  almost  lightning  response  when 


the  ball  was  thrown  him,  showed  Cochran 
that  the  quarter  was,  as  the  coach  had 
predicted,  Ukely  to  be  their  finish. 

The  whole  line  felt  it:  the  strain  of 
watching  that  little  fellow  in  the  red 
sweater;  and  Cochran  had  double  duty, 
for  he  must  down  the  quarter  at  every 
turn,  and  he  must  see  that  none  of  his  own 
men  played  him  foul. 

The  whistle  of  the  referee  called  the 
end  of  the  first  half,  and  neither  side  had 
gained  an  apparent  advantage.  Coch- 
ran's men,  Ump  and  dazed,  now  that  they 
stood  up  in  the  sunshine  and  heard  the 
roar  of  the  multitude,  ran  to  their  dress- 
ing-room. 

Then  the  rubbers  got  busy  again.  The 
men's  mouths  were  sponged  with  water 
and  lemon,  and  they  all  had  a  suck  at  the 
dirty  sponges  from  the  buckets  of  oatmeal- 
water.  Belts  were  loosened  and  stomachs 
were  well  rubbed.  The  accidents  of  the 
field  were  carefully  looked  after.  Two 
men  had  fingers  dislocated;  these  were 
skilfully  taped  by  the  doctor.  One  man 
had  a  great  piece  of  skin  torn  from  his 
leg;  this  was  replaced  and  carefully  band- 
aged. Another  man  had  a  great  torn 
place  in  his  scalp  and  his  neck  and  should- 
ers were  caked  with  blood  and  dirt;  he 
was  cleaned  up,  and  a  stitch  or  two  taken 
to  close  the  gaping  wound. 

The  coach  was  abusing  them  as  the 
work  went  on.  "  They  were  poor  things," 
he  said;  "curs  and  quitters.  They  had 
n't  fought  with  half  their  strength." 

Cochran  hstened  to  it  all.  He  was 
resting  flat  on  his  back  on  the  floor.  The 
men  had  done  their  best;  he  knew  that, 
and  the  coach  knew  it,  too,  but  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  way  to  rouse  the  men 
to  action  for  the  second  half.  Cochran 
had  sometimes  taken  a  hand  at  the  thing 
himself,  but  he  had  no  stomach  for  it  now. 

"  They  're  laying  for  you  with  their 
quarter,"  the  coach  went  on.  "You  '11 
see.  He  '11  be  down  the  field  twice  be- 
fore this  half  is  over.  You  've  got  to  put 
him  out.  Don't  you  have  the  sand? 
Are  you  too  weak-bellied  to  do  the  right 
thing  ?  You  '11  let  your  college-colors  be 
trampled  in   the  dirt."    He  looked   at 
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Cochran,  and  his  eyes  shifted,  as  they 
met  the  steady  gaze  of  tlie  enigmatic  eyes, 
watching  and  studying  him.  He  was  n't 
sure  he  had  downed  the  man,  and  he  was 
sorry  he  did  n't  speak  up  again.  He 
thought  he  could  put  him  to  shame  before 
the  men,  and  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
earlier  scene.  But  Cochran  lay  still.  He 
had  made  his  protest  and  he  meant  to 
stick  by  it.  There  was  no  use  of  more 
talking. 

In  a  tent,  decorated  with  red  flags  and 
bunting,  the  visiting  team  were  getting 
their  instructions,  too.  When  they  had 
been  on  the  field  but  a  few  minutes,  Coch- 
ran knew  what  they  had  been.  With  the 
call  of  the  first  signal,  the  whole  red  line 
threw  itself  against  him.  The  end  threw 
himself  across  his  legs,  the  tackle  charged 
him  Uke  a  mad  bull,  and  someone  struck 
him  with  great  open  palm,  made  desper- 
ately effective  by  a  steel  thumb-guard. 

He  went  down  under  the  blow,  but  it 
dazed  him  for  only  a  minute.  His  own 
men  had  seen  tlie  blow,  and  were  wild  as 
tigers  at  the  unfair  play  against  their  cap- 
tain. 

"  Steady,  boys ;  keep  your  heads ! "  It 
was  Cochran's  usual  clear  tone,  though 
the  blood  was  washing  a  dirty  stream 
down  on  his  shoulder-guards  from  a  cut 
near  his  temple. 

"  You  'd  better  trj'  that  again,"  Ketch- 
em  was  saying  to  the  men  opposite  him, 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage.  "  Two  can 
play  at  that  very  game ! "  The  men  look- 
ed unconscious,  down  through  the  assem- 
blage of  blue  stockings  and  shin-guards. 

With  the  next  signal-call,  an  unspoken 
signal  passed  among  Cochran's  men.  He 
felt  it,  so  keen  had  his  insight  become 
into  what  the  other  fellow  would  do,  and 
he  knew  what  it  portended,  and  threw 
himself  toward  the  little  quarter  with  all 
the  power  of  his  mighty  body,  but  an- 
other blow  and  a  jab  just  under  the  chin 
from  a  knee  laid  him  prone,  but  he  saw 
the  quarter  bound  forward,  and  then  go 
down  under  two  men.  Then  he  saw, 
with  sickening  dismay,  that  the  first  man 
was  throwing  all  the  weight  of  his  own 
and  the  other  man's  body  toward  the 


point  of  his  great  hob-nailed  shoe,  and 
the  toe  rested  on  the  quarter's  neck  and 
shoulder.  Cochran  was  near  enough  to 
hear  a  crunching  of  bone  as  two  otlier 
men  threw  themselves  on  the  pile.  The 
mass  was  slow  in  unraveling  itself,  and 
the  quarter  lay  limp  and  unconscious  at 
the  bottom. 

The  doctors  ran  in  from  the  side-Unes; 
a  stretcher  was  brought,  and  the  college 
cheered  as  he  was  carried  off  the  field. 

The  professor  of  German  jammed 
the  man  ahead  of  him  with  an  umbrella. 
'*Gad,  isn't  it  fine!  That  ends  their 
show  of  beating  us ! " 

A  girl  in  red  was  softly  crying.  She 
was  the  little  quarter's  sister,  but  she  sat 
quite  still,  for  Jack  would  be  disgraced  if 
she  even  ventured  to  ask  how  bad  was  his 
hurt. 

The  college  was  venting  its  frenzy  now 
in  the  wild  song : 


"What  have  we  dcme, 
What  have  we  done. 
We  've  broke  the  bade  of  Sunny  Jack. 
That  *s  what  we  've  dcmel" 

The  lines  were  quickly  in  place  again. 
A  football  game  no  more  tlum  a  battle 
waits  at  injury  or  death.  Cochran  said 
a  word  or  two  to  the  umpire,  and  then 
walked  off  the  field. 

The  college  stopped  in  dismay.  '*  What 
is  it?  What  has  happened?"  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

The  umpire  explained  to  those  near 
and  the  word  quickly  spread :  "  Foul  play, 
foul  play — ^he  won't  stand  for  it,"  and  the 
college  frenzied  with  anger,  called  and 
yelled  for  it  knew  not  what. 

"  Our  men  played  foul,'*  the  word  went 
on  and  on. 

"  Bah,  what  matters,'*  and  the  college 
called  wildly:  "Cochran,  Cochran,  get 
into  the  game!" 

But  Cochran  saw  nothing  of  their 
frenzy  and  hate;  he  saw  only  the  tearful, 
frightened  face  of  a  girl,  which  exulted 
even  in  its  fear  for  her  knight,  suffering 
loss  of  power  and  place  for  fair  jday ! 

WiLMATTE  POBTER  COCKERELL. 
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GREAT  JAPAN."* 


A  Book-Studt. 


THIS  is  a  volume  of  great  value  to  thought- 
ful men  and  women  of  western  civili- 
sation. It  is  a  large  work,  containing  over 
five  hundred  dosely-printed  pages,  but  its 
perusal  is  richly  worth  the  while,  and  happily 
for  the  reader  and  the  subject-matter,  the  au- 
thor possesses  a  pleasing  style  at  once  direct 
and  ludd.  He  has  mastered  his  subject  and 
his  heart  is  in  the  work. 

Considered  merely  as  an  up-to-date  history 
of  Japanese  dvilisEation  by  one  who  has  inti- 
mately studied  the  nation  by  extended  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  Japanese,  the  work 
is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  best  books  of  the 
character  that  have  appeared.  But  in  pre- 
paring this  work  Mr.  Stead  has  had  a  very 
definite  and  practical  purpose  in  mind  that 
gives  to  it  a  special  interest  and  value.  Be- 
yond all  else  Oreat  Japan  is  "a  study  in  na- 
tional efficiency" — ^a  treatise  which  aims  to 
aid  western  nations,  where  governmental  effi- 
ciency,  largely  because  of  the  sordid  egoism 
which  marks  the  supremacy  of  modem  mate- 
rialistic oommerdidism,  is  greatly  needed. 
His  study  is  therefore  directed  to  ascertain  the 
soiiice  and  wellsprings  of  effidency,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  he  sets  before  the 
leader  <»ie  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
faithful  pictures  of  Japanese  life,  ideals  and  in 
a  word,  her  dvilization,  that  has  been  written. 

Of  the  twenty  chapters  that  constitute  the 
body  of  the  volume  tiiose  that  will  hold  par- 
ticular interest  for  the  general  reader  in  west- 
em  lands  are  the  ones  entitled,  "A  Nation  and 
Its  Head/'  ''Bushido,  the  Japanese  Ethical 
Code,**  "True  Religious  Freedom,"  "The 
Smpie  life,"  '* Education:  The  Foundation 
of  the  Nation/'  *' Building  Up  Industries  in  an 
Agricultural  Country,"  "Preserving  Agri- 
culture," '* Humane  War,"  "The  Position  of 
Women,"  "The  Moral  Question,"  and  "So- 
ciatinm  and  the  Condition  of  the  People." 

The  vohmie  opens  with  a  thou^tful  dis- 
cussion of  the  nation  and  its  head.  The  rev- 
erence with  which  the  Japanese  regard  the 
Mikado  is  in  part  the  inheritance  of  centuries 
of  fealty  to  the  ruling  head  of  a  people  who  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years  have  uninterrupt- 

^Gnat  Jmn.  A  Study  in  National  Efflolency.  Bj 
AltnA  Btoad,  with  Vorewoid  by  Uie  Sari  of  Roeeberj. 
dock.  Ppi  0O6l  Price.  12^  net  New  York  and  Lon- 
don:  Tbe  Mha  Lane  Oompeny. 


edly  pursued  their  national  life,  without  ever 
having  suffered  defeat  or  enslavement.  But 
more  than  this,  we  think,  at  the  present  time, 
their  love  and  reverence  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  Mikado,  in  a  degree  more 
marked  than  that  exhibited  by  any  other  ruler 
of  modem  times,  has  been  the  radical  leader 
of  his  nation,  the  foremost  promoter  of  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  policy  as  relating  to 
government,  education,  religion,  and  the  de- 
mands of  industry,  trade,  commerce  and  civ- 
ilization in  general. 

Most  peoples  have  had  to  wrest  constitu- 
tional rights  from  the  ruling  powers  by  force. 
The  present  Mikado  freely  granted  his  people 
a  constitution  long  before  there  was  .any  gen- 
eral or  insistent  clamor  for  one.  "In  no  other 
country,"  says  Mr.  Stead,  "has  so  great  a 
change,  affecting  the  very  foundations  of  the 
State,  been  brought  about  without  bloodshed, 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  an  example  worth 
following." 

On  ascending  the  throne  the  Emperor  took 
a  solemn  oath,  since  known  as  "The  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Imperial  Oath."  In  this  covenant 
the  Emperor  solemnly  swore: 

"(1)  That  deliberative  assembUes  should 
be  established,  and  all  measures  of  govern- 
ment should  be  decided  by  public  opinion. 

"(2)  That  all  classes,  high  or  low,  should 
unite  in  vigorously  carrying  out  the  plan  of 
government. 

"(3)  Officials,  dvil  and  military,  and  all 
common  people  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
allowed  to  fulfil  their  just  desires,  so  that  there 
might  not  be  any  discontent  among  them. 

"(4)  Uncivilized  customs  of  former  times 
should  be  broken  through,  and  everything 
should  be  based  upon  the  just  and  equitable 
principle  of  nature. 

"(5)  That  knowledge  should  be  sought 
for  throughout  the  worid,  so  that  the  welfare 
of  the  empire  might  be  promoted." 

Nor  is  this  aU.  The  Mikado  has  striven  to 
faithfully  carry  out  the  solemn  pledge  and  at 
every  step  he  has  anticipated  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  the  people;  not  merely  in  govern- 
ment matters,  but  in  education;  in  the  moral 
and  mental  development  of  women;   in  the 
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promotion  of  moral  education  and  industrial 
training  throughout  the  entire  empire;  in 
searching  other  lands  for  knowledge  and  in- 
formation that  might  aid  Japan  to  take  her 
place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  earth  and 
that  would  contribute  to  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial wealth  of  the  realm.  As  far  back  as  1871 
the  Mikado,  in  a  public  address  to  the  nobles 
of  the  realm,  thus  evinced  his  enlightened  con- 
cern for  the  advancement  and  uplifting  of  his 
people : 

**  After  careful  study  and  observation,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  most 
powerful  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  world 
are  those  who  have  made  diligent  efforts  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  sought  to  develop 
their  country  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
manner. 

"Thus  convinced,  it  becomes  my  respon- 
sible duty  as  a  sovereign  to  lead  our  people 
wiselv  in  a  wav  to  attain  for  them  beneficial 
results,  and  their  duty  to  assist  diligently  and 
unitedlv  in  all  efforts  to  attain  these  ends. 
How,  otherwise,  can  Japan  advance  and  sus- 
tain herself  upon  an  independent  footing 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 

"If  we  would  profit  by  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences  and  conditions  of  society  prevailing 
among  more  enlightened  nations,  we  must 
either  study  those  at  home  as  best  we  can,  or 
send  abroad  an  expedition  of  practical  ob- 
servers to  foreign  lands,  competent  to  acquire 
for  us  those  things  our  people  lack  which  are 
best  calculated  to  benefit  this  nation. 

"Travel  in  foreign  countries,  properly  in- 
dulged in,  will  increase  your  store  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  although  some  of  you  may  be 
advanced  in  age,  unfitted  for  the  vigorous 
study  of  new  ways,  all  may  bring  back  to  our 
people  much  valuable  information.  Great 
national  defects  require  immediate  remedies. 

"We  lack  superior  institutions  for  high  fe- 
male culture.  Our  women  should  not  be  ig- 
norant of  those  great  principles  on  which  the 
happiness  of  daily  life  frequently  depends. 
How  important  the  education  of  mothers,  on 
whom  future  generations  almost  wholly  rely 
for  the  early  cultivation  of  those  intellectual 
tastes  which  an  enlightened  system  of  training 
is  designed  to  develop ! 

"Liberty  is  therefore  granted  wives  and 
sisters  to  accompany  their  relatives  on  foreign 
tours,  that  they  may  acquaint  themselves  with 
better  forms  of  female  education,  and  on  their 


return  introduce  beneficial  improvement   in 
the  training  of  our  children. 

"With  diligent  and  united  efforts,  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people 
throughout  the  empire,  we  may  successfully 
attain  the  highest  degrees  of  ci\*ilization  within 
our  reach,  and  shall  experience  no  serious 
difficulty  in  maintaining  power,  independence, 
and  respect  among  the  nations." 

Nowhere  have  the  wisdom  and  true  states- 
manship of  the  Mikado  been  more  strongly 
evidenced  than  in  his  insistence  on  a  broad, 
comprehensive  and  universal  system  of  edu- 
cation; and  what  is  of  special  interest  and 
value,  the  education  of  Japan  is  not  partial  or 
warped,  as  with  us,  where  intellectual  training 
is  made  the  end  and  all  of  practical  instruction; 
where  moral  training  is  treated  perfunctorily 
and  industrial  training  receives  quite  second- 
ary attention.  Japan  gives  quite  as  much 
emphasis  to  moral  instruction  as  to  mental 
training,  and  her  system  of  industrial  schooling 
is  far  more  thorough  and  practical  than  with 
us. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Japanese  education 
is  its  complete  divorce  from  religious  training. 
Japan  gives,  according  to  our  author,  the  most 
perfect  example  of  true  religious  freedom. 
She  encourages  and  treats  with  deference  and 
respect  all  creeds  and  faiths  that  seek  to  en- 
noble man,  believing,  apparently,  with  the  old- 
time  Mogul,  Akbar,  that, 

"There  is  light  in  all. 
And  light,  with  more  or  less  of  shade,  in  all 
Man-modes  of  worship." 

But  while  granting  this  freedom  and  en- 
couragement to  all  religions,  she  refuses  to 
allow  any  special  creed  or  dogma  to  be  taught 
in  her  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is 
more  insistent  on  the  inculcation  of  ethics  or 
the  great  fundamental  verities  than  any  other 
civilized  nation.  For  this  purpose  the  ethical 
code  of  the  Samurai  has  been  modified,  ampli- 
fied and  adapted  to  the  ethical  development 
of  the  nation.  The  key-note  of  this  moral 
instruction  is  found  in  the  Mikado's  famous 
address  on  education,  "which  is  read  regu- 
larly in  all  the  schools  of  Japan."  The  prin- 
cipal paragraph  of  this  addieiss  is  as  follows: 

''Do  you,  our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  par- 
ents, kind  to  your  brothers,  harmonious  in  your 
relations  as  husbands  and  wives,  and  fidth- 
ful  to  your  friends;  let  your  conduct  be  cour- 
teous and  frugal,  and  love  others  as  yourselves. 
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attend  to  your  studies,  and  practise  your  re- 
spective callings;  cultivate  your  intellectual 
faculties  and  train  your  moral  feelings;  foster 
the  public  weal  and  promote  the  interests  of 
society,  ever  render  strict  obedience  to  the 
constitution  and  to  the  laws  of  your  empire; 
display  your  public  spirit  and  your  courage 
on  behalf  of  our  country  whenever  required, 
and  thereby  give  us  your  support  in  promoting 
and  maintaining  the  honor  and  prosperity  of 
our  empire." 

The  essential  principles  of  the  Bushido  code, 
according  to  our  author,  are  as  follows: 

"Rectitude  or  justice,"  which  is  taught  to 
be  "the  power  of  deciding  upon  a  certain 
course  of  conduct  in  accordance  with  reason, 
without  wavering;  to  die  when  it  is  right  to 
die,  to  strike  when  to  strike  is  right.  Recti- 
tude is  the  bone  that  gives  firmness  to  stature." 

Courage,  which,  however,  it  is  always  taught 
is  useless  unless  employed  in  a  righteous  cause. 
With  the  Japanese  great  valor  means  moral 
courage.  The  essence  of  the  teaching  of  this 
people  in  regard  to  courage  is  found  in  the 
following  utterance  of  a  Samurai  prince: 

"To  rush  into  the  thick  of  battle  and  be 
slain  in  it  is  easy  enough,  and  the  merest  churl 
is  equal  to  the  task;  but  it  is  true  courage  to 
live  when  it  is  right  to  live,  and  to  die  when  it 
is  right  to  die." 

"Following  courage  comes  benevolence  and 
the  feeling  of  piety.  Love,  magnanimity, 
affection  for  others,  sympathy  and  mercy  were 
always  recognized  by  the  Samurai  as  supreme 
virtues,  the  highest  of  all  the  attributes  of  the 
human  soul." 

Bushido  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
truth  or  veracity.  The-  Japanese  teachers 
never  tire  of  quoting  the  following  aphorism 
from  an  old  poet:  "To  thyself  be  faithful;  if 
in  thy  heart  thou  strayest  not  from  truth,  with- 
out prayer  of  thine,  the  gods  will  keep  thee 
whole." 

Stoicism,  politeness  and  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others  are  also  among  the  vir- 
tues that  are  regularly  instilled  into  the  young 
from  the  time  when  at  six  years  of  age  they 
enter  the  primaiy  school. 

In  addition  to  a  comprehensive  intellectual 
curriculum,  which  after  the  first  four  years 
indudes  the  teaching  of  either  the  English, 
Frendi  or  German  language — usuaUy  English 
— ^the  chikben  are  all  instructed  industr^y. 


The  girls  are  taught,  among  other  things,  to 
sew.  In  agricultural  regions  the  boys  are 
carefully  trained  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the 
planting  of  trees  and  in  all  things  relating  to 
obtaining  the  best  results  from  mother  earth. 
In  the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  the 
youths  are  instructed  technically.  The  Em- 
peror and  the  Empress  alike  have  been  per- 
severing in  promoting  the  education  of  girls, 
both  morally  and  mentally,  and  Mr.  Stead 
shows  quite  conclusively,  we  think,  that  sel- 
dom has  a  people  been  more  misrepresented 
by  certain  writers  who,  bUnded  by  prejudice 
or  thoroughly  licentious  themselves,  have 
striven  to  represent  Japanese  women  as  loose 
of  morals.  On  this  point  he  cites  the  testi- 
monv  of  some  of  the  ablest  missionaries  to 
confute  the  slanders  of  certain  writers.  The 
chapters  on  "The  Postition  of  Women"  and 
"The  Moral  Question"  are  of  absorbing  in- 
terest and  merit  the  careful  reading  of  all  in- 
telligent persons  who  would  know  the  truth  on 
these  great  questions.  In  passing  it  is,  per- 
haps, well  to  observe  that  no  nation  could  have 
reached  the  degree  of  efficiency,  civilization  or 
enhghtenment  that  Japan  has  reached,  with 
a  degraded  or  corrupted  womanhood. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  chapters  in  the 
volume  deals  with  the  simple  hfe  of  the  nation. 
Here  our  author  shows  that  one  of  the  great 
wellsprings  of  Japanese  power  hes  in  the  sim- 
phcity  and  naturalness  of  the  people.  By  hv- 
ing  so  close  to  nature  they  have  become  gen- 
uine and  nobly  idealistic.  Their  life  is  simple 
and  true.  They  are  uncursed  by  the  artifid- 
ahty  or  the  sordid  materiaUsm  of  western 
civilization. 

"In  no  country  in  the  world,"  observes  Mr. 
Stead,  "at  the  present  stage  of  civihzation, 
does  a  whole  people  live  so  close  to  nature 
and  spend  so  much  time  in  communing  with 
it.  The  Japanese  people  love  nature,  and 
they  have  a  love  and  sense  of  beauty  about  all 
things  impregnated  by  this  understanding  of 
it.  This  appreciation  has  been,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  national  characteristics,  and  given 
to  the  nation  that  fine  touch  of  artistic  culture 
and  refinement  which  is  lacking  in  more  ma- 
terialistic peoples.  It  would  be  idle  to  argue 
that  centuries  of  intelligent  study  and  admi- 
ration of  the  beauties  of  nature  could  fail  to 
affect  the  development  of  a  people. 

"'In  no  nation,'  says  one  writer,  'is  there 
such  a  profound  poetic  ^rmpathy  with  the 
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Spirit  of  Nature  as  in  Japan;  and  nowhere 
have  an  entire  people,  for  so  many  centuries, 
shown  such  practical  respect  for  and  joy  in 
their  marvelously  beautiful  and  infinite  ap- 
plications of  energy'  and  feeling  to  labor  and 
skill.  Nowhere  has  labor,  for  itself  and  for 
its  joyous  and  beneficent  uplifting  of  feeling 
and  intelligence  to  the  laborer,  been  so  appre- 
ciated and  applied.' 

"Two  outward  signs  are  given  to  the  world 
of  the  profound  effect  of  nature  upon  the  Jap- 
anese in  their  love  for  children,  those  human 
beings  nearest  nature  and  divinity,  and  their 
love  for  flowers  and  growing  things.  Japan 
is  a  paradise  for  children,  and  all  such  are  sure 
of  kindly  treatment  from  all.  Simple  in  their 
innocence,  the  children  resemble  to  the  Japan- 
ese mind  rather  products  of  nature,  human 
blossoms,  than  material  dwellers  of  earth. 
For  flowers  the  Japanese  have  a  passionate 
love,  and  Japan  is  a  bower  of  flowers  and  foli- 
age all  the  year  long." 

In  concluding  his  discussion  on  the  simple 
life  our  author  observes : 

"The  Japanese  people  are  the  happiest  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  they  derive  their  happi- 
ness from  their  innate  simplicity  of  nature, 
which  they  have  obtained  from  their  long 
association  with,  and  loving  study  of,  the 
beauty  of  the  universe,  of  the  sky,  and  of  the 
world.  Gradually  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
accustomed  to  look  at  and  to  enjoy  beautiful 
things,  instinctively  seek  out  the  beautiful, 
and  the  best  points  in  the  new  things  which 
come  into  their  lives,  and  thus  attain  tranquil- 
ity, if  not  happiness." 

Another  chapter  of  special  interest  is  en- 
titied  "Humane  War."  It  should  be  read 
by  every  Christian  the  world  over.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  what  Japan  has  done  an 
important  work  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
through  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  kindness, 
wisdom,  skill,  system  and  eflSciency  displayed 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  conduct  of  their  war 
with  Rtrssia. 

Perhaps  the  chapter  that  will  be  of  greatest 
interest  to  our  readers  is  entiUed  "Swaalism 
and  the  Condition  of  the  People."  Mr.  Stead 
holds  that  a  modified  form  of  Socialism,  in  aU 
probability,  will  be  erelong  introduced  by  the 
national  government.  Indeed,  he  inclines  to 
believe  that  Japan  will  be  the  first  of  the  na- 
tioiia  to  practically  enter  upon  a  Sodaliatic 


rigimey  and  in  arriving  at  this   conclusion, 
which  will  naturally  impress  those  who  possess 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  nation  as 
strange,  he  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  employed  drastic   measures 
against  the  labor  unions  when  their  strikes 
threatened  to  arrest  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  against  Socialist  edi- 
tors and  leaders  when  their  language  and  rec- 
ommendations have  been  regarded  as  intem- 
perate, abusive  and  overstepping  the  rightful 
limits  of  free  discussion,  or  when  their  de- 
mands have  been  regarded  as  tending  to  incite 
the  people  to  hasty  exhibitions  of  the  lawless 
or   mob-spirit.    The   repressive   action   Mr. 
Stead  holds  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment, while  positive  and  bold  in  action 
along  the  lines  desired  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  prompt  to  inaugurate  innovations 
when  they  promised  to  increase  the  prosperity, 
development  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  will 
not  act  on  the  initiative  of  a  small  minority, 
especially  when  the  innovations  have  not  been 
well  considered  and  the  lines  of  action  deariy 
marked  out.    However,  from  the  consistent 
course  of  the  government  in  promptiy  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
often  in  going  far  in  advance  of  them  in  radical 
innovations  along  democratic  lines,  and  from 
the  further  fact  tiiat  different  forms  of  Social- 
ism have  been  in  successful  practice  in  parts 
of  Japan  for  centuries,  and  finally  because  the 
attitude  of  the  government  has  been  strongly 
favorable  to  communal  and  Sodalistic  experi- 
ments, as  has  been  amply  shown,  be  bdieres 
that  the  hour  approaches  when  the  goireni- 
ment  will  decide  upon  a  modified  form  of  So- 
cialism, and  that  at  such  a  time  Mr.  Katajama, 
the  foremost  Socialist  leader,  will  be  called  to 
the  cabinet  and  entrusted'  with  the  working 
out  of  a  scheme  along  general  Socialistic  lines: 
but  Mr.  Stead  is  confident  that,  owing  to  the 
deep-rooted  love,  veneration  and  leverenoe  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  for  the  Mikado,  no  fonn 
of  Socialism  will  be  entertained  by  the  pe<^ 
that  should  seek  to  eliminate  the  head  of  the 
nation  from  the  poaition  he  holds. 

Mr.  Stead  holds,  however,  that  **the  idea 
of  modem  Socialism  is  not  objected  to:  in 
fact,  the  idea  reeonmiends  itsdf  to  many  of  the 
thinking  Japanese.  But  just  as  everything 
else  has  been  altered  and  adapted  before  ob- 
taining full  acceptance  by  the  people,  so  Social- 
ism in  Japan  is  likely  to  develop  along  lines 
vasUy  different  to  those  followed  in  oCber  lands. 
Japanese  Sodaliim  will  have  leaa  of  the  de- 
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stnictive,  and  more  of  the  improving,  idea  as 
its  base." 

He  insists  that  the  government  has  no  "de- 
cided objections  to  Socialistic  ideas  in  them- 
selves." "Japan  presents  the  paradox  of 
being  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  com- 
munistic of  nations  and  a  modified  absolute 
empire.  It  has  solved  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  sov- 
ereign. There  are  even  at  the  present  moment 
in  existence  several  Sociahstic  communities 
within  the  empire.  These  are  recognized 
and  not  interfered  with.  So  interesting  are 
these  communities  that  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  the  conditions  there  is  of  value  to 
give  guidance  and  instruction  to  those  anxious 
for  the  age  of  practical  Sociahsm." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Stead  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  three  Sociahstic  village  com- 
munities, as  published  by  the  Home  Office 
of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
other  communities  to  imitate  the  model  vil- 
lages.   Very  interesting  are  the  descriptions  of 


some  of  the  Socialistic  communities  that  have 
flourished forcenturies  in  this  land  of  paradoxes. 
To  notice  this  work  as  we  could  wish,  and 
as  its  interest  and  importance  merit,  would 
require  far  more  space  than  is  at  our  command. 
Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said,  however,  to 
lead  many  of  our  readers  to  secure  the  work 
for  their  own  edification  and  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  their  Ubraries,  as  it  is  a  standard  work 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  all  thought- 
ful people.  We  close  this  notice  with  the  final 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Stead's  volume: 

"The  Japanese  feel,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  writers,  that  *we  have  been  raised  by 
Providence  to  do  a  work  in  the  world,  and  that 
work  we  must  do  humbly  and  faithfully  as 
opportunity  comes  to  us.  Our  work,  we  take 
it,  is  this:  to  battle  for  the  right  and  uphold 
the  good,  and  to  help  to  make  the  world  fair 
and  clean,  so  that  none  may  ever  have  cause 
to  regret  that  Japan  has  at  last  taken  her  right- 
ful place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.*" 
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J.  F.  HANLY:    INDIANA'S  ANTI-GRAFT  CHIEF  MAGISTRATE. 


I.    The  Goyernor's  £xpos6  of  Corrupt 

Practices  by  The  Railways  and 

a  Prominent  State  Official. 

AMONG  the  leading  statesmen  who  dur- 
JlV  ing  the  past  year  waged  aggressive 
war  on  civic  immoraHty,  the  Governor  of  In- 
diana deserves  more  than  passing  notice;  for 
though,  Uke  Mayor  Weaver,  he  was  somewhat 
slow  in  taking  his  stand  for  honesty  and  pub- 
lic moraHty,  when  the  crucial  moment  arrived 
he  did  not  flinch,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
railways  and  other  powerful  corruptors  of 
government,  as  well  as  the  enormously  influ- 
ential gambling  class,  strove  valiantly  to  re- 
tain in  office  the  grafting,  defaulting  and 
gambling  state  auditor,  David  E.  Sherrick. 

The  facts  of  this  scandal,  which  came  to 
light  last  autumn,  were  described  at  length  by 
Governor  Hanly  in  an  address  delivered  at  the 
soldiers'  reunion  on  September  nineteenth. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  governor 
showed  how  railway  passes  could  be  used,  and 
were  used,  for  the  double  purpose  of  bribing 
legislators  in  the  interests  of  the  railways,  and 


also  in  the  personal  interests  of  corrupt  state 
officials.  Thus,  according  to  the  governor, 
the  state  auditor  wrote  the  managers  of  the 
railway  corporation  before  the  assembling  of 
the  legislature,  asking  them  over  his  own  offi- 
cial signature  to  send  all  passes  intended  to  be 
distributed  to  the  legislators  to  him  to  be  hand- 
ed out,  stating  in  substance  that  he  expected 
to  have  some  measures  of  personal  interest 
before  the  legislature,  and  if  they  would  send 
the  transportation  to  him  he  would  see  that 
their  interests  and  his  were  cared  for  at  the 
same  time.  "For  three  weeks,"  said  Grov- 
emor  Hanly,  "the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the 
state  was  made  a  broker's  office  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  passes  to  such  members  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  as  would  receive  them." 

Here  we  have  an  impressive  illustration  of 
how  the  railroads  bribe  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives to  betray  their  constituents  by  the 
gift  of  passes.  Whenever  corruption  crops 
up  in  government,  be  it  in  the  municipality, 
the  state  or  the  nation,  we  almost  invariably 
find,  if  we  look  far  enough,  the  public-service 
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companies  as  prime  factors  in  the  debauching 
of  the  public  ser\-ants.  In  the  case  in  cjues- 
tion  the  railroads  thrt^w  their  powerful  influ- 
ence to  trv  and  retain  in  office  a  known  de- 
faulter,  gambler  and  grafter,  and  in  his  closing 
remarks  Govcnior  Hanlv  thus  descril)ed  the 

« 

efforts  made  to  save  Sherrick : 

"On  the  evening  of  September  13th  I  was 
informed  by  one  who  had  l)een  aiding  him  and 
in  whom  I  have  confidence,  that  he  could  not 
make  payment  on  the  15th.  I  sent  him  a 
verbal  demand  for  his  immediate  resigiuition. 
His  resignation  did  not  come,  but  some  of  his 
friends  did  come,  and  infoniied  me  that  the 
money  could  be  raised  only  u[)on  c^ondition 
that  the  defalcation  be  kept  secret  and  that 
he  be  retained  in  oflSce.  I  learned  that  some 
of  the  men  who  were  to  furnish  the  money 
were  the  representatives  of  large  railroad  in- 
terests. I  could  make  no  such  bargain  as 
that." 

II.  How  Gk)yernor  Hanly  Bose  From  Ex- 
treme Poyerty  to  The  Gubernator- 
ial Chair  in  a  Qreat  Com- 
monwealth. 

Governor  Hanly  was  bom  in  a  little  log- 
cabin  near  St.  Joseph,  Champaign  county, 
Illinois,  in  1863.  The  family  was  very  poor 
and  the  boy  from  early  life  had  to  toil  earlv 
and  late.  His  mother  taught  him  the  alpha- 
bet and  how  to  spell  out  words,  and  when  he 
was  six  years  old  his  father  purchased  a  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  war.  This  was  one  of  the 
very  few  books  in  the  little  home,  and  it  held 
for  the  child  a  great  charm.  He  read  and  re- 
read it  when  he  had  to  s[>ell  out  most  of  the 
words,  and  so  great  was  its  attraction  for  him 
that  erelong  he  knew  the  ctmtents  by  heart. 
At  intervals,  when  he  could  be  spared,  he  at- 
tended school,  and  like  IJncoln  he  utilized 


every  si)are  moment  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  started  in  aeardi 
of  work  in  order  to  aid  the  family  and  also  to 
earn  enough  money  to  permit  lum  to  attend 
normal  school.  He  walked  most  of  the  way 
to  Warren  county,  Indiana,  where  he  secured 
work  sawing  wood  during  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  he  found  employment  on  the  farms 
in  the  vicinity.  Later  he  was  aUe  to  attend 
the  P]astem  Illinois  Normal  School,  at  Dan- 
ville, after  which  he  taught  school  during  irin- 
ters  and  worked  on  the  farm  or  dug  tile-ditchei 
in  the  summers. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  he  was  earn- 
ing on  his  studies  as  opportunity  pennitted. 
He  was  a  natural  orator  and  inclination  led 
him  to  select  the  legal  profession.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.  A  year  later  be 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  iirbere  his  abil- 
ity as  a  debater  and  forceful  speaker  placed 
him  among  the  strong  men  of  tliat  bodj.  b 
1894  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  abib'tr 
as  a  popular  speaker  was  such  that  in  all  rr- 
cent  campaigns  his  services  have  been  m  gR^t 
demand.  He  came  within  a  few  votes  A  de- 
feating Mr.  Beveridge  in  the  RepubUcan  cau- 
cuses for  United  States  Senator,  and  in  19(H 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Indiana  hj  85,000 
plurality — the  largest  vote  ever  given  a  gul«^ 
natorial  candidate  in  that  state. 

Though  not  so  aggressive  or  pronounced  as 
has  been  Senator  LaFollette,  he  baa  taken  a 
stronger  stand  on  the  railroad  questidn  and 
for  public  morality  than  most  Bepubfioan  gov- 
ernors. If  in  the  incoming  pieriod  of  natioiial 
awakening  Governor  Hanlj  should  devdop 
the  same  strength  and  aggressiveiieaB  as  were 
shown  by  Governor  LaFolletie»  H^wwg  to  brave 
the  public-service  corporations  and  the  party 
machine,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  maj  be- 
come a  great  popular  leader — a  "^M»Tniandi"g 
figure  of  national  importance. 


J.  SIDNEY   CRAIGER:    AN   IOWA  CARTOONIST. 


FAR  LESS  than  in  the  days  when  Lincoln 
was  a  lad  is  this  great  Republic  a  land  of 
opportunities  for  the  ambitious  but  poor  young 
man.  The  rapid  concentration  of  wealth  has 
resulted  in  a  steady  narrowing  of  opportunity. 
A  great  army  of  employes  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  once  large  army  of  independent  initia- 
tors, and  these  employes  are  expected  to  obey 


the  dictates  of  the  masterspirits*  regardless 
of  the  ideal  of  justice,  equity  or  integrity. 
Hence  too  frequently  they  become  idealkss 
opportunists,  slaves  of  corporate  cupidity  and 
avarice.  If  they  display  special  ability  in 
diverting  money  to  the  tills  of  the  privileged 
few,  they  are  highly  paid,  but  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  princes  of  privilege  is  to  si- 
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lence  the  higher  and  finer  promptings  of  their 
own  souls.  This  condition  is  most  favorable 
to  the  production  of  men  of  intellectual  shrewd- 
ness who  are  innocent  of  moral  convicljona 
and  whose  opportunism  enables  them  to  place 
all  conscientious  scruples  in  abey- 
ance. The  legitimate  fruit  of  this 
condition  has  recently  been  seen 
in  the  insurance  exposures,  in  the 
personages  of  the  McCajls,  the 
McCurdys,  the  Perkinses,  the  Ry- 
■ns,  the  Hydes, the  Alexanders;  in 
the  political  world  in  the  Quays, 
the  Gormans,  the  Murphys,  the 
Durhams  and  the  Addickses;  and 
in  the  finandal  and  commercial 
world  in  the  Moi^ns,  the  Bel- 
monts,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Itog- 
ers  and  their  ilk.  But  for  the 
high-minded  youths  overmastered 
by  lofty  ideals,  the  present  offers 
far  fewer  openings  for  employ- 
ment than  in  the  earlier  days. 

In  the  newer  fields  of  work, 
however,  there  have  been  positions 
where  the  young  have  been  able 
to  gain  a  foothold  and,  in  a  degree 


at  least,  to  deal  effective  blows  for  dvic  right- 
eousness, without  the  loss  of  positions  which 
afforded  them  livelihood.  Eapecially  is  this 
true  of  the  profession  of  the  cartoonist.  It  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  the  great  daily  papers 
have  begun  publishing  daily  cartoons,  and 
since  then  a  number  of  our  most  ambitious 
young  men  with  pluck  and  ideas  have  forged 
to  the  front  from  obscure  homes,  and  othen 
are  on  the  way.  One  of  the  youngest  of  these 
claimants  for  a  place  among  the  new  pictorial 
historians  of  the  daily  press  b  Sidney  Craiger, 
some  of  whose  recent  drawings  are  published 
for  the  first  time  in  this  issue  of  Thb  Akema. 

Mr.  Craiger  is  an  Iowa  boy,  bom  twenty 
yeara  ago  at  Clinton.  From  his  eariy  youth 
he  displayed  a  taste  and  aptitude  for  drawing. 
When  twelve  years  of  age  his  blackboard  por- 
traits of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Byron,  etc.,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  his  fellow-scholars  in 
Norfolk,  Iowa,  where  he  at  that  time  resided. 
In  1898  his  father  moved  to  Des  Moines. 
There  the  son  was  in  too  delicate  health  to 
attend  school,  and  with  the  earnest  dctennins- 
tion  to  do  something  which  characterins  the 
^ical  Western  boy,  he  began  to  systematicaUy 
practice  the  drawing  of  cartoons.  To  use  his 
own  language  recently  given  to  the  writer, 
"not  wishing  to  be  idle  I  turned  my  attention 
to  copying  newspaper  cartoons.  I  copied 
scores  and  scores  of  Charles  Lederer's  cartoons 
from  the  Chicago  ChrorUcU.  My  imde  sent 
me  the  papers,  and  I  would  draw  every  one  of 
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the  cartoons  and  be  out  watching  for  the  post- 
man to  bring  another  bundle.  I  was  practi- 
cally wrapped  up  in  Lederer's  cartoons.  I 
used  the  backs  of  father's  letters.  Nert  year 
I  began  to  think  about  being  a  cartoonist.  I 
could  not  originate  pictures,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  cartoon.  I  wanted  to  take  lessons,  and  my 
eye  caught  the  advertisement  of  a  correspond- 
ence school,  and  all  the  instruction  I  ever  re- 
ceived was  obtained  by  mail.  I  have  tried  to 
study  and  solve  the  rest  myself.  In  1908  I 
presented  some  of  my  work  to  Tyler  Mc- 
Wharter,  a  weU -known  American  cartoonist. 
He  was  drawing  cartoons  for  the  Register  and 
Leader  of  this  city  (Des  Moines)  at  that  time. 
He  is  now  on  the  St.  Paul  Ditpatck.  He  told 
me  I  would  be  an  artist  some  day,  and  from 
the  day  I  met  him  I  worked  under  him  for 
about  a  year  (until  he  left).  I  made  a  number 
of  cartoons  for  this  paper  in  Des  Moines  after 
he  left,  some  of  which  were  reproduced  in  other 
papers.  The  Begitter  and  Leader  now  gets 
all  its  cartoons  from  the  other  papers,  a  syn- 
dicate deal  (you  know  what  that  means).  I 
then  had  to  shift  for  myself  in  this  work.  Not 
being  discouraged,  I  took  up  commercial  de- 
signing, making  advertising  designs  and  cover 
pages,  and  made  good  sales  for  my  work.    The 


That  Mrnu  uid  freu : 


NO  WOMDEB  THE  RUS3.  AND  JAF.  KISSED 
AND  UaDE  up. 

next  year  I  iUustrated  college  annuals,  all  the 
while  making  cartoons  and  pictures  for  our 
high  school  paper," 

We  have  reproduced  this  frank  state- 
ment in  the  exact  language  of  Mr.  Craig- 
er,  as  it  illustrates  better  than  any  de- 
scription we  could  give,  the  pluck,  deter- 
mination and  laudable  ambition  of  the 
youth.  It  is  this  spirit  that  ia  large 
part  is  responsible  for  the  greatness  of 
America.  The  original  cartoons  which 
we  publish  in  this  issue  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  relating  to  Mr. 
Craiger's  battle  for  a  place  among  the 
cartoonists,  promise  much  for  the  future, 
for  they  reveal  elements  necessary  to 
complete  success  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. The  cartoonist  who  wins  a  name 
and  place  must  possess  artistic  aptitude 
and  the  mental  alertness  that  enables 
the  artist  to  quickly  see  a  picture  in  the 
news  of  the  day  and  express  it  in  a  strik- 
ing manner.  He  should  have  a  wide 
knowledge  of  literature  and  be  thor- 
oughly  acquainted  with  famiUar  quota- 
tions  as  well  as  the  common  terms  and 
phrases  of  the  hour,  as  these  may  be 
employed  to  ^ve  special  emphasis  1o  his 
drawings  or  to  make  them  instantly 
arrest  and  hold  the  reader's  attention. 
And  to  these  things  should  be  added 
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a  love  of  the  work,  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed and  tiiat  resolute  determination 
and  persi  stents  that  wilJ  brook  no 
defeat.  Now  nil  these  things  are,  we 
think,  indicated  in  the  slorv  of  our 
voung  artist's  efforts  and  in  liitt  work. 

"The  Haul  of  Fame."  "The  Poor 
Player"  and  "The  Village  Blaek- 
smilh,"  wliich  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  Craiger  to  this  issue  of  Tiik 
Arkna  nre  much  l>etter  cartoons 
than  many  dealing  with  the  insur- 
ance rasmlilv  as  roccnlly  exix^seii  hy 
the  New  York  I.egislative  Conunit- 
tee,  and  the  President's  expressed 
determination  to  secure  effective  rail- 
way-rate regulation.  In  the  |>eiice 
cartoon  the  artist  employs  the  well- 
known  face  of  the  President  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  some  of  Mr. 
De  Mar's  effei-live  work.  These 
drawings  are  but  a  few  of  siime  e>:- 
cellent  outline  cartoons  submitte<l  for 
TiiK  Arena  by  Mr.  Craiger  which 
we  tliink  pn>mise  much  for  the 
young  cartoonist  in  the  future. 

Unless  we  grenlly  mistake  his  char- 
acter, he  will  steadily  grow  in  effici- 
ency, aiKJ    if   he    secures    |>ositions 
with  journals  where  the  higher  jia- 
triotism  or  mural  idcjilism  is  allowe<l  to  have 
full  play,  we  bclie^'e  he  will  do  far  more  tlian 
clever  work  of  the  order  that  meet.s  the  wishes 
of  the  secret  sustainers  of  the  organs  of  special 
privilege. 

'ITie  young  man  to-duy  who  is  an  effective 
cartoonist,  if  he  is  ln:c  to  the  high  demands 
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of  deniucracy,  if  he  is  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  the  mandates  of  justice,  can  and 
does  exercise  a  tremendous  power  for  freedom 
and  human  advancement.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Craiger  will  do  valiant  sen-ice  for  the  c^iue  of 
the  }>eople  in  the  present  conflict  fa 
ni])t  plutocracy  and  fundamental  t 


EDUCATIONAL  ART  PICTURES. 


Mil.  C.  M.  TA-iXOU  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  Australia,  hiis  originated 
a  aeries  of  edu<iitional  art  prints.  Each  pic' 
ture  will  impress  .some  great  lesson  or  empha- 
size some  crime  of  omission  or  commission  on 
the  part  of  our  eivili7.ation.  The  first  of  this 
series  of  pictures  we  reproduce  in  this  issue. 
It  is  entitled  "Why  Hast  Thou  Forsaken 
Me  ?  "  and  vividly  pictures  the  horrore  of  the 
hattle-field,  strongly  suggesting  the  waste  of 
human  life,  the  untold  misery  and  the  want 
and  woe  that  ever  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 


war.  Among  the  early  subjects  in  this  aeries 
of  art  prints  will  be  "But  the  Son  of  Man 
Had  No  Plan  to  Rest  His  Head,"  "As  It 
Was  in  the  Beginning,"  and  "The  King  b 
Dead,  Ixing  I..ive  the  King!"  The  price  of 
the  first  six  prints  announced  will  be  five  shil- 
lings in  Australia.  Four  pence  or  eight  cents 
additional  should  be  added  for  each  picture  on 
any  orden  sent  from  this  country.  Such  prints 
cannot  fail  to  prove  real  educators,  stimulating 
thought  and  arousing  the  blunted  moral  sensi- 
bitities  of  our  greed-engroMcd  civilization. 


"WHY  HAST  THOU  FORSAKEN  ME? 
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"JUNE."  BY  CHILDE  HASSAM. 

ute  Medal  of  tbe  Tblid  Clau  (Bronxe),  with  Moner  Frlu  ot  KOO,  al  lb 
Tentb  ADtiual  Exhibition,  1906. 


CHILDE  HASSAM  AND  HIS  PRIZE   PICTURE. 


AMONG  the  pictures  bv  prominent  Ameri-         Mr.  Hassam  was  bom  in  Boston  and  edu- 
n  artists  which  nere  greatly  admired     cated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  <n\j.     He 


at  the  recent  annual  exhibitiun  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  I'itt.shurgh,  was  Childe  Hassam's 
painting  entitled  "June."  This  large  canvaj 
was  awarded  the  third  prize,  five  hundred  doll- 
ars in  gold  and  a  bronze  medal.  Above  we 
reproduce  this  painting  through  the  courtesy  Old. 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 


studied  art,  first  in  Boston  and  later  ia  Paris, 
and  for  some  time  has  been  a  resident  of  New 
York  City.  His  paintings  have  won  mimeroiu 
medals  and  prizes  in  the  representative  art 
exhibitions  both  in  the  New  World  and  the 
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LIGHTS  AND    SHADOWS    IN  THE    POLniCAL.   SOCIAL  AND   ECO- 
NOMIC LIFE   OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


Onr  Host  Dangerous  Class  :  Its  Hethod 

of  Procednte  and  How  It  Threatens . 

Free  Institntions. 

FOR  OVER  a  quarter  of  a  century  there 
has  been  a  persistent  attempt,  which 
has  steadily  grown  in  its  insistence  and  in  ag- 
gressive character,  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
unthinldng  and  that  lai^  class  of  people  who 
driven  by  business  perplexities  and  arduous 
toil,  are  compelled  to  depend  largely  on  the 
opinions  of  others,  a  deep-rooted  distrust  of 
the  people.  The  prime  movers  in  this  re- 
markable campaign  have  been  the  princes  of 
privilege  and  the  great  gamblers  of  Wall  street 
who  have  delighted  to  pose  as  the  "better  ele- 
ment "or  the  "safe  and  sane"  pillars  of  society, 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  have  wielded 
their  power  over  the  opinion -forming  agencies 


and  have  paralyzed  the  once  great  moral 
forces  that  were  long  the  fountain-head  of 
national  virility,  have  been  as  systematic  as 
they  have  been  multitudinous. 

To  the  thoughtful  man  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  history,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  public,  business  and  social  life  of  the 
Republic  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  in- 
creasing insistence  of  this  clamor  against  the 
"dangerous  element,"  "the  masses,"  "the 
ignorant  class,"  and  "the  unruly  members  of 
society,"  on  the  part  of  the  satraps  of  the  com- 
merdal  feudalism,  suggests  two  facts  very  dis- 
quieting to  friends  of  free  institutions:  first, 
the  inevitable  creation  in  the  most  insidious 
and  subtile  manner  of  a  class-prejudice  which 
is  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  democracy;  and 
secondly,  the  persistent  and   systematic  at- 
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tempt  to  center  the  public  mind  on  a  certain 
so-called  "dangerous  class'*  as  a  menace  to 
society,  government,  business  interests,  prop- 
erty, law  and  order  bv  another  element  indi- 
cates  a  wish  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
masses  from  those  who  are  posing  as  the  rep- 
resentatives and  the  embodiment  of  law,  order, 
national  honor  and  business  integrity,  and  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  this  element  that  a  day  may 
come  when  its  own  acts  will  call  forth  the 
righteous  wrath  of  the  people. 

Some  years  ago  a  bank-thief  in  a  populous 
.  American  citv,  at  the  noon  hour  when  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  j)eople,  boldly 
seized  a  large  package  of  bills  from  the  cash- 
ier's desk  in  a  well-known  bank.  The  cry  of 
"Stop  thief!"  was  instantly  taken  up  by  the 
real  thief,  who  with  the  bills  concealed  under 
his  coat  rushed  down  the  street  crying  "Stop 
thief  I  stop  thief!"  and  finally  disappeared  in 
the  throng. 

Now  the  action  and  voicings  of  the  great 
Wall-street  financiers,  the  nuister-spirits  of 
the  trusts  and  corporate  wealth,  through  their 
army  of  defenders,  emissaries  and  apologists, 
have  created  an  increasing  conviction  that 
they  may  have  adopted  the  bank-thief's  tac- 
tics, and  their  increasing  alarmist  cries  against 
the  j)eril  of  the  masses  may  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  guilty  knowledge  of  their  own 
infidelity  to  s.acred  trusts  and  all  sentiments 
of  honor,  integrity  and  probity,  and  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  secret  but  morally  criminal 
and  lawless  actions.  Recent  investigations 
have  more  than  verified  this  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  more  conscientious  and  thoughtful 
of  our  people. 


Ooncrete  Illustrations  of  Methods  Em- 
ployed to  Discredit  High-Minded 
and  Incorruptible  Statesmen. 

Many  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  privilege  and  the  great  financial 
gamblers  to  cast  discredit  upon  and  to  drive 
into  private  life  all  incorruptible  and  able 
statesmen  and  others  whose  influence  they 
dread,  are  now  well  known;  but  a  few  typical 
illustrations  may  be  helpful  in  emphasizing 
one  of  the  most  ominous  facts  of  recent  years. 
No  source  of  danger  to  predatory  wealth  has 
been  left  unassailed  by  its  retinue  of  paid  serv- 
ants. The  maxim  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu — "First  all  means  to  conciliate, 
and  failing  in  that,  all  means  to  crush  and 
ruin" — has  been  the  unvarying  rule  of  privi- 
leged interests.     In  politics  and  political  econ- 


omy, every  leader  known  to  be  not  only  abso- 
lutely incorruptible  but  aggressively  honest, 
conscientious  and  sincere,  every  great  thinker 
recognized  to  be  under  the  compulsion  of 
lofty  moral  idealism,  and  especially  every 
fundamental  thinker  who  has  been  loval  to 
the  basic  demands  of  democracy,  has  been 
mercilessly  assailed  as  an  anarchist,  a  dema- 
gogue and  a  dangerous  character. 

Take,  for  example,  the  treatment  accorded 
Mr.  Henrj'  George  in  the  eighties  of  the  last 
centur}'.  No  unprejudiced  thinker  can  read 
Progress  and  Poverty^  Social  Problems  and 
other  distinctly  great  works  of  this  social  econ- 
omist without  recognizing  the  transparent 
sincerity  and  noble  moral  idealism  of  the  au- 
thor, or  the  further  fact  that  he  was  a  funda- 
mental thinker,  a  philosopher  of  keen  pene- 
tration, of  relentless  logic,  and  possessed  of  a 
simple  yet  luminous  Hterary  style.  The  in- 
dividual may  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  George's 
conclusions;  he  may  oppose  his  theor}';  but 
if  he  is  broad-minded  enough  to  rise  above 
selfish  considerations  and  prejudices,  so  as  to 
treat  the  writer  with  the  degree  of  fairness 
that  he  demands  for  his  own  thought,  and  if 
he  h<is  read  the  works,  so  as  to  be  competent 
to  judge,  he  will  frankly  admit  that  IMr.  George 
was  sincere,  consistent  and  intelligent;  that 
he  was,  moreover,  the  reverse  of  an  anarchist, 
a  demagogue  or  a  person  who  sought  to  set 
class  against  class.  Yet  during  the  eighties 
no  man  in  America  came  in  for  more  ignorant 
and  indiscriminate  abuse  or  was  the  N-ictim  of 
more  systematic  misrepresentation  than  he. 
The  most  studied  attempts  were  made  to  dis- 
credit and  destroy  his  influence  by  the  pos- 
"sessors  of  privilege  and  their  army  of  hirelings. 
And  why?  Simply  because  since  the  days 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  no  man  in  the  New  World 
had  sounded  the  message  of  fundamental 
democracy  so  clearly  as  did  he;  no  man  had 
shown  so  unmistakably  how  economic  injus- 
tice had  destroyed  that  equality  of  opportuni- 
ties and  of  rights  that  had  been  the  crowning 
purpose  of  democracy;  no  man  had  demon- 
strated more  convincingly  that  free  institu- 
tions, the  happiness,  prosperity  and  uplift  of 
all  the  people,  demanded  that  political  free- 
dom and  justice  be  complemented  by  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  justice;  that  so  long  as 
the  land,  the  great  and  (with  air  and  water) 
vital  gift  of  the  Common  Father  to  His  com- 
mon children,  was  monopolized  by  the  few, 
and  so  long  as  special  privileges  were  given 
to  the  few  in  other  ways,  which  placed  the 
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multitude  in  their  power,  there  could  be  no 
such  Ihing  as  economic  independence.  In 
his  great  works  Mr.  George  carried  forward 
the  teachings  of  Thomas  JefTerson  and  the 
fathers  of  political  democracy  into  the  domain 
of  economics,  along  the  line  insisted  on  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  no  less  than  Mr  George  the  foe  of  special 
pnMlege  and  e^en  on  the  land  question  with 
prophets  vision  the  sage  of  Monticelio  had 
caught  n  glimpse  of  the  great  economic  venlA 
thai  Mr  George  so  luminousl>  amplified  for 
m  nntiug  lo  James  Madison  m  1789  he  de 
dared  ihal  Ihe  earth  belongs  m  usufniet  to 
the  IiMiig  the  dead  ha\e  neither  powers  nor 
nghto  o\er  it  And  to  the  father  of  James 
Mndison  in  1785  he  nroteas  follo\ts 

"Whenever  there  are  m  any  coimtry  un- 
cullivated  lands  and  unemployed  |>oor,  it  is 
clear  that  Ihe  taws  of  property  have  been  so 
far  extended  as  to  violate  nalural  right.  The 
earth  is  given  as  a  common  stock  for  men  to 
labor  and  live  on.  If,  for  Ihe  encouragement 
of  indusliy,  we  allow  it  to  be  ap[)ropriated, 
we  must  lake  care  that  other  employment  be 
provided  for  those  excluded  from  the  appro- 
priation. If  we  do  not,  the  fundamental  right 
to  labor  the  earth  returns  lo  the  unemployed." 

The  treatment  accorded  Mr.  George  has 
been  meted  out  to  all  social  philosophers  who 
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HOW  HENDRICKS  INVESTIGATED. 

have  demanded  fundamental  reforms  that 
have  menaced  privilege  and  the  new  feudalism 
of  wealth  that  is  the  fruit  of  privilege,  in  pre- 
cise proportion  as  Ihe  thinkers'  work  has  been 
basic  in  character  and  its  influence  has  threat- 
ened to  check  the  rapid  growth  of  [ilutocracy 
in  the  business  and  political  world. 

When  Mr.  Brjan  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  it  was  not  his  views  on  the  silver 
question  that  alarmed  and  called  forth  the 
united  opposition  of  corporate  wealth,  leading 
the  great  trusts  and  Wall-street  gamblers  to 
contribute  millions  of  dollars  to  overcame  the 
overwhelming  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of 
him.  No,  the  silver  issue  was  seized  upon 
as  the  most  effective  thing  lo  secure  the  con- 
certed aid  of  the  hanking  interests  throughout 
the  land  and  as  an  alarmist  cry  that  could  be 
used  as  a  cudgel  to  frighten  Uie  business  in- 
terests. The  truth  of  this  is  shown,  among 
other  evidences,  in  the  fact  that  equally  vicious 
attacks  have  been  made  on  other  j>ohtical 
leaders  who  were  never  believers  in  free  silver, 
when  the  privileged  interests  felt  that  the  leader 
was  incorruptible,  aggressively  honest  and 
democratic  in  character.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
McKinley  faad  a  few  years  earlier  been  almost 
if  not  equally  as  outspoken  in  favor  of  silver 
as  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  in  the  least  prejudice 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  trust  magnates 
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and  Wall-street  ganiblers.  But  the  possessors 
of  privilege  and  "the  great  and  good  men  "  of 
the  McCal)  and  Depew  brand  dreaded,  as  all 
the  mighty  predatory  bands  of  Wall  street  to- 
day dread,  any  man  who  will  take  his  oath  of 
office  seriously  and  who  will  wage  unceasing 
warfare  against  undemocratic,  unjust  and 
immoral  conditions  that  flourish  and  feed  the 
rapidly  growing  jMJwer  of  corporate  wealth, 
political  bossism  and  reaction;  and  it  was 
primarily  because  Mr,  Bryan  could  be  counted 
on  to  fight  the  un-American,  corrupt  and  sub- 
versive influences  that  the  master-spirits  of 
the  feudalism  of  wealth  poured  out  their  mil- 
lions to  defeat  him.  That  this  fact  and  not 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Biyan  favored  free 
silver  was  the  chief  motive  power  that  actuated 
the  relentless  opposition  of  privileged  inter- 
ests, was  illustrated  in  the  savage  and  per- 
sistent attacks  that  were  made  by  the  same 
elements  against  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Johnson,  so  long  as  be  ignored  politics 
and  devoted  himself  to  making  money,  was 
one  of  the  most  "safe  and  sane"  of  men  in  the 
eyes  of  the  possessors  of  privilege.  Why? 
Because  he,  too,  was  acquiring  millions  through 
special  privileges.  The  public  franchises  for 
street-railways  and  the  protective  laws  on  iron 
and  steel  were  enabling  him  to  acquire  a  co- 


lossal fortune.  But  the  day  came  when  Mr. 
Johnson,  seemingly  by  chance,  read  Henry 
George's  Socitd  Problemi  and  Progres»  and 
Poverty.  The  mond  idealism  of  the  author 
exerted  a  compelling  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  prosperous  business  man.  Xo  him 
henceforth  democracy  meant  something.  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  happi- 
ness and  uplift  of  all  the  people  were  infinitely 
more  than  the  sordid  acquisition  of  gold 
through  special  privileges  that  gave  the  in- 
dividual an  unfair  advantage.  Mr.  Johnson 
unhesitatingly  accepted  the  new  social  evangd 
and  liberally  aided  the  Single-Tax  propa- 
ganda. He  became  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken friends  of  public-ownership  and  foes 
of  protection,  though  in  so  doing  he  attacked 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  he  was  acquiring. 
Through  Henry  George's  urgent  influence  he 
very  reluctantly  entered  politics.  In  Congress 
he  proved  himself  honest,  sincere  and  un- 
ffinching  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  democ- 
racy. No  personal  motives,  no  claim  of  ei- 
pediency,  no  opportunistic  partisan  appeals 
were  able  to  swerve  him  from  the  advocacy 
of  the  political  and  economic  principles  that 
he  believed  would  destroy  privilege  and  foster 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  the  people. 
After  leaving  Congress  he  ran  for  mayor  of 
Cleveland  and  has  been  honored  with  that 
office  ever  since,  with  the  result  that,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  Steffens  after  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion declared,  Cleveland  is  the  best-governed 
city  in  the  Union.  Here  as  elsewhere  Mr. 
Johnson  has  placed  the  weal  of  the  people 
above  all  other  considerations.  He  has  been 
absolutely  true  at  all  times  to  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  basic  principles  of  justice  and 
democracy.  In  Ohio  he  was  confronted  in 
bis  own  parly  with  the  determined  opposition 
of  one  of  the  most  corrupt  political  machinea 
in  the  nation,  while  without  the  party  he  had 
the  savage  and  alarmed  opposition  of  a  polit- 
ical machine  only  less  powerful  than  the  Quay 
machine  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  that  was 
backed  by  every  privileged  interest.  When 
Mr.  Johnson  ran  for  governor  it  was  against 
the  formidable  opposition  of  the  corporations 
and  the  tools  of  privileged  interests  in  both 
parties.  He  did  not  expect  to  win  in  the  battle, 
but  he  aimed  to  drive  the  conunerdal  harpiea 
from  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Ohio,  and  he  succeeded.  His  work  during 
that  campaign  made  possible  the  recent  tri- 
umph of  democracy  in  Ohio. 
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Now  against  Mr.  Johnson  during  the  Ohio 
^bematorial  campaign  precisely  the  same 
tactics  were  empioyed  as  were  advanced  to 
destroy  Henry  G«o^  in  the  eighties  and  to 
defeat  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896.  Abuse,  calumny, 
misrepresentation,  the  questioning  of  motives, 
the  charge  of  demagoguery,  all  these  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  class  of  which  Senator  Depew, 
John  A.  McCaU,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  George  E. 
Perkins,  Richarf  H.  McCuiJy,  August  Bel- 
mont and  James  Hazen  Hyde  are  conspicuous 
representatives. 

These  examples  show  the  character  of  the 
systematic  attacks  made  by  the  commercial 
feudalism  to  destroy  bJI  great  thinkers  and 
statesmen  whose  ability,  aggressive  honesty 
and  fundamental  democracy  are  feared. 


Tactics  no  less  pronounced  have  been 
employed  in  the  press.  Papers  that  have 
resolutely  fought  for  the  people' have  suddenly 
found  the  advertising  patronage  u{>on  which 
their  life  depended  withdrawn  or  imperilled, 
or  stock  has  been  bought  up  largely  by  bene- 
ficiaries of  public-service  corporations,  or  the 
party-boss  has  been  brought  to  the  rescue  of 
privilege  and  has  aided  in  silencing  the  paper; 
and  when  all  these  measures  have  failed,  a 
great  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  against  the 
journals  that  privileged  interests  and  the  law- 
kss  acquirers  of  wealth  have  not  been  able  to 
control.  "Yellow  journalism"  has  been  the 
frantic  ciy  of  the  black  journals  and  all  inter- 
ests fighting  under  the  pirate  flag  of  privilege 
and  spoliation.  Space  prevents  our  citing 
numerous  instances  to  illustrate  these  facts. 
One  or  two  cases,  however,  will  be  useful  as 
emphasiEing  methods  long  employed. 

One  of  America's  leading  editorial  writers 
gave  us  some  details  of  his  experience  in  edit- 
ing a  leading  paper  in  one  of  America's  most 
populous  cities.  The  editor  was  fighting  the 
beef-trust,  when  one  morning  the  proprietor 
informed  him  that  he  must  desist.  "Why?" 
be  inquind.  "We  are  not  beholden  to  the 
Big  Four." 

"No,  not  directly,"  replied  the  proprietor, 
"but  you  know  the  la^  contract  we  have 

secured  from  for  advertising  for  next 

j«ar?  Now of  the  beef-truat  is  finan- 
cially supporting  this  firm,  and  if  we  do  not 
let  up  on  our  attacks  on  the  trust,  that  con- 
tract will  be  cancelled." 

At  the  time  the  Income-Tax  bill  was  up 


this  daily  strongly  espoused  the  measure. 
"Now  in  our  city,"  explained  the  editor  when 
giving  us  these  facts,  "there  are  certain  lai^ 
advertising  houses  that  have  a  gentleman's 
agreemenL  They  act  in  unison  if  any  meas- 
ure is  up  that  is  objectionable  to  one  or  more 
of  them.  Well,"  continued  the  editor,  "short- 
ly after  I  began  to  hammer  away  in  favor  of 
the  Income  Tax  the  proprietor  came  to  the 
office  and  said:  'You  must  stop  your  advo- 
cacy of  the  Income  Tax.  I  have  received  an 
intimation  that  the  combination  will  withdraw 
all  their  advertisements  if  we  do  not,  and  you 
know  what  that  means.' " 

Here  are  typical  cases.  Numerous  similar 
ones  could  be  cited  illustrating  one  way  in 
which  the  press  is  muzzled.  Another  is,  as  we 
have  said,  by  the  bosses  of  the  money-con- 
trolled machines  silencing  the  editors  of  party- 
organs.  The  silencing  of  the  press  through 
stockholders  in  public-service  companies  be- 
coming stockholders  in  the  dailies  is  another 
very  effective  means  much  employed  by  the 
plutocracy.  Then  the  hue  and  cry  against 
any  paper  or  papers  that  cannot  be  bought, 
bullied  or  cajoled  into  silence  is  the  carrying 
out  of  the  same  tactics  that  are  employed  to 
discredit  or  destroy  all  incorruptible  and  ag- 
gressively honest  statesmen  and  reformers. 

Last  winter,  when  the  gas-trust  of  Boston 
sought  to  secure  through  the  legislature  a  bill 
to  increase  its  capitalization  from  nine  million 
to  fifty-three  miUion  dollars,  everything  was 
moving  smoothly.    The  master-spirits  in  the 
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trust  had  long  been  on  the  most  cordial  terms 
with  the  legislators,  who  too  often  seem  to  im- 
agine they  are  elected  to  be  the  servants  of 
public-service  corporations.  There  seemed 
little  doubt  but  what  this  infamous  measure, 
that  would  have  fastened  dollar  gaa  on  the  city 
of  Boston  for  an  indefinite  ])eriod,  would  be 
pushed  to  a  successful  issue,  and  with  the  bill 
once  a  law  the  "widows  and  orphans"  among 
the  stockholders  would  have  to  have  their  divi- 
dends on  the  watered  stock,  even  though  to 
do  so  every  consumer  of  gas  should  be  robbed. 
Just  at  this  juncture  Hearst's  Boston  American 
entered  the  fight.  It  sent  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  secured  the  services  of  Professor  Edwin 
W.  Bemis.  It  employed  able  counsel  and  at 
length  forced  an  investigation  that  proved  that 
the  gas  officials  who  had  deliberately  declared 
that  they  could  not  furnish  gas  at  a  profit  for 
less  than  one  dollar,  were  falsifiers.  The -Amer- 
ican at  length  aroused  such  a  storm  of  public 
indignation  that  the  gas-trust,  after  a  tremen- 
dous battle,  became  thoroughly  alarmed  and 
was  glad  to  agree  to  a  bill  allowing  it  to  in- 
crease its  capitalization  to  fifteen  millions  and 
providing  for  the  furnishing  of  gas  at  ninety 
cents  instead  of  one  dollar.  But  since  that 
time  every  influence  that  is  beholden  directly 
or  indirectly  to  predatory  wealth  has  vocifer- 
ated against  this  "yellow"  journal.  Now 
this  work  of  the  Boston  ATnerican  is  but  one 
of  scores  upon  scores  of  similar  victories  won 


by  the  Hearst  papers  for  sound  morality  and 
civic  righteousness,  usually  waged  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  against  corrupt  and  strongly  en- 
trenched wealth  and  it  is  noticeable  that  after 
every  such  victory  the  wail  goes  up  against  the 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  "yellow  jour- 


The  influence  of  privileged  interests  over 
the  press  has  of  late  been  complemented  by  a 
systematic,  determined  and  insidious  attempt 
to  bribe  into  silence,  where  it  cannot  win  over 
to  open  advocacy,  the  two  great  educational 
influences,  the  school  and  the  church.  Col- 
leges have  been  endowed  or  made  the  recipi- 
ents of  princely  bequests;  other  institutions 
have  been  passed  over  when  officials  or  teach- 
ers obnosioua  to  corporate  wealth  or  privileged 
interests  are  retained  on  the  faculty.  In  more 
than  one  instance  high-minded  and  incorrupt- 
ible educators  have  been  dismissed  when  they 
have  offended  the  class  interests  that  so  largely 
control  the  government  and  exploit  the  people. 
The  eifect  of  this  campaign  is  becoming  very 
marked.  Colleges  desiring  the  aid  of  preda- 
tory wealth  or  the  favor  of  politicians  that  are 
the  tools  of  privilege  are  becoming  sycophants 
in  the  presence  of  plutocracy,  reminding  one 
of  the  servile  attitude  of  the  colleges  of  Eng- 
land at  times  under  the  reactionary  rule  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  professors  in  these  institutions 
sneer  at  fundamental  democratic  demands 
and  all  statesmanUke  and  practical  measures 
aimed  to  preserve  free  institutions  from  the 
domination  of  plutocracy  and  class-rule  as 
"half-baked  "  and  "theories  bom  of  agitation." 
Few  more  pitiable  exhibitions  of  moral  decline 
can  be  imagined  than  a  great  educational  seat 
of  learning  in  a  democracy  assuming  such  a 
degraded  and  degrading  attitude. 

The  effect  of  tainted  gold  on  the  church  is 
too  well  known  to  call  for  extended  notice. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  no  church  in  America  was  more 
bravely  outsjraken  against  all  forms  of  injus- 
tice, corrupt  practices,  commercial  dishonesty 
and  unethical  business  methods  than  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  it  was  closely  seconded  by  the 
Congregational  fellowship;  but  during  tbe 
past  few  years,  and  especially  during  tbe  past 
year,  how  many  clarion  voices  have  rung  out 
against  crimes  in  hjgh  places  and  tbe  corrupt 
practices  of  the  great  trusts  and  ooiporationa? 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Bev.  G«oige  F. 
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Pentecost,   Rev.   Herbert  S.  Johnson,   Rev.  would 

Philip  S.  Moxom,  and  a  few  other  men  of  If.afler  tekdiag  t 
national  reputation  have  spoken  most  bravely, 
but  their  isolated  voices  have  served  to  em- 
phasize the  moral  paralysis  that  has  overtaken 
the  pulpit  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Standard  Oil 
blight. 

Eov  FrlTileged  Interests  Have  Increased 
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tbe  pit  that  has  degraded  and  corrupted  Amen- 

can  political  life. 

Wliat  was  the  secret  of  Quay's  power,  and 
what  is  the  seiTret  of  Penrose's  |>ower  to-day  P 
Does  anyone  suppose  for  a  moment  that  if 
Matthew  Quay  had  broken  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  the  steel  interests, 
the  coal-trust  or  the  street-car  companies,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  sneer  at  every  protest 
of  decency,  honesty  and  rectitude  year  after 
year  while  dragging  the  great  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  lowest  depths  of  political  deg- 
radation and  corruption  P  Again,  the  faithful 
lawyer  who  has  proved  ever  efficient  in  coun- 
selling and  defending  corporations  and  great 
favored  interests,  has  for  years  been  steadily 
pushed  to  the  front.  Attorney-General  Mc- 
Kenna  was  appointed  to  the  high  office,  and 
later  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court,  after 
having  faithfully  served  the  great  corporate 
interests  of  the  Pacific,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
unanimous  protest  of  the  bar  of  the  western 
states  against  his  appointment.  Justice  Shiras, 
who  will  be  long  remembered  on  account  of 
his  someraault  on  the  Income-Tax,  was  enjoy- 
ing a  princely  revenue  from  the  great  corpora- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  when  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Bench.  Attorney-General  Knox  was 
likewise  receiving  the  revenue  of  a  prince  for 
services  to  corporations  when  he  was  selected 
for  Attorney-General,  and  later  it  was  the 
great  corporations  that  selected  him  and  or- 
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dered  his  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Secretary  Root,  since  the  days  when 
he  accepted  a  brief  for  the  defence  of  Boss 
Tweed,  has  been  continuously  in  the  employ 
of  the  great  corporations,  excepting  during  the 
veiy  brief  periods  when  h^  has  been  in  the 
cabinet  at  Washington. 

These  are  merely  typical  illustrations  of 
how  men  who  have  for  years  been  engaged  in 
counseling  and  defending  public-service  cor- 
porations and  other  privileged  interests  are 
being  systematically  pushed  to  the  front  in 
present-day  political  life. 

Oar  Host  Dangerons  Class. 

For  years  with  tedious  monotony  and  in- 
creasing insbtence,  the  agents  of  privileged 
interests  have  dwelt  upon  the  menace  of  the 
masses  in  our  cities  and  the  imposubility  of 
the  people  owning  and  operating  their  enor- 
mously valuable  public  utilities,  because  of 
the  corruption  of  the  voters.  These  things 
have  been  iterated  and  reiterated  bo  long  that 
many  parrots  in  all  communities  are  taking  up 
the  cry  and  echoing  it,  and  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  busy  people  who  a 
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tioiis  and  sound  at  heart  are  »>ming  to  accept 
these  claims  at  their  face  value. 

It  was  Mr.  Lincoln  SteiTens,  we  believe,  who 
in  McClure's  Hayasine  first  gave  wide  cur- 
rency to  a  fact  that  thoughtful  students  of 
political  Ufe  in  the  Republic  had  long  since 
taken  cognizance  of.  He  showed  that  the 
great  fountain-head  of  civic  corruption  in  our 
metropolitan  centers  was  not  found  in  the  poor 
and  ignorant  masses,  but  in  the  so-called  "best 
element"  of  the  cities,  the  "pillars  of  society," 
the  "safe  and  sane"  leaders  of  the  business 
interests,  who  were  ever  ready  to  descant  uf>OD 
political  and  business  morality  but  who  as 
officers  of  public-service  corporations  and 
other  organizations  seeking  special  privileges 
were  the  great  corruptors  of  the  people  and 
the  responsible  agents  for  the  betrayal  of  the 
cities  by  the  creatures  of  the  money -controlled 
party  machines.  He  showed  that,  malign  as 
had  been  Boss  Butler's  influence  in  St.  Louis, 
without  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  great  public-service  companies  and  the 
free  use  of  their  corrupt  wealth  spent  to  acquire 
the  enormously  valuable  franchises  that  be- 
longed to  the  people,  the  boss  would  have  been 
comparatively  powerless. 

Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  has  been 
presented  in  every  city  and  slate  government 
that  has  been  debauched.  Commonwealths 
and  cities  have  been  turned  over  to  the  insft- 
table  rapacity  of  greed-crazed  corporations 
officered  by  the  so-caUed  "best  element"  of 
society.     In  Philadelphia  it  was  shown  that 
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the  well-nig^  invincible  power  of  Durham  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  men  seeking  the  colossal 
gas  steal  were  persons  who  posed  as  the  ultra- 
respectables,  the  very  leaders  in  society  and 
business  in  the  Quaker  City.  So  to-day  th« 
Pennsylvania  Republican  machine  is  as  pow- 
erful as  it  is  corrupt,  simply  because  it  haa 
behind  it  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  other  great  public-service  corporations, 
the  steel-trust  and  the  coal  barons.  And  what 
is  true  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  b 
true  of  New  York  stale  and  city,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  various  other 
commonwealths.  Happily  for  the  Republic, 
recent  events  have  served  to  disclose  the  teal 
character  of  these  "safe  and  sane"  multi- 
millionaires and  princes  of  privilege. 


Until  very  recently  the  master-spirits  of 
the  great  insurance  companies  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  pubUc  respect  and  confidence  accorded 
no  other  class  of  men  in  the  realm  of  modeni 
business  affairs.  They  were  the  custodiaiu 
of  the  most  sacred  tnist;  they  were  the  guaid- 
ians  of  the  hard  earnings,  toilsomely  accumu- 
lated and  often  only  given  at  the  expense  of 
great  personal  privation,  of  the  true-bearted 
husbands  and  fathers  of  the  Republic  in  order 
that  in  the  coming  years  their  loved  ones  might 
not  suffer.  The  moral  obligations  imposed 
on  these  officials  were  so  holy  and  sacred  in 
character  that  something  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
office  attached  to  the  officials  in  the  imagina> 
tion  of  the  people;  just  as  in  tbe  olden  days 
the  high  priest  who  alone  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
was  invested  in  the  popular  mind  with  peculiar 
sanctity,  inspiring  a  reverence  that  would  not 
have  been  felt  but  for  the  exalted  character 
of  his  office.  And  this  popular  respect  and 
confidence  were  sedulously  fostered  and  pro- 
moted by  the  leading  insurance  officials  them- 
selves, who  at  all  their  banquets  and  when- 
ever occasion  offered  extolled  one  another  and 
descanted  on  the  sacred  character  of  the  trust 
held  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  America. 
Moreover,  the  master-spirits  in  the  cirde  ol 
"high  finance"  and  the  infiuential  press  con- 
trolled by  them  greatly  aided  in  promoting 
this  general  feeling  of  profound  respect  if  not 
of  reverence  for  the  supposed  honorable  and 
great  men  who  were  the  custodians  of  tbe  peo- 
ple's earnings.  The  leading  spirits  in  the 
great  insurance  companies,  known  later  aa  the 
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"qrstem,"  stood  in  public  esteem  high  above 
the  better-known  and  more  restless  financial 
magnates  in  metropolitan  life.  To  be  a  di- 
rector in  the  Equitable,  the  New  York  life 
'  or  the  Mutual  Life  was  accounted  an  honor; 
and  this  simple  trust  and  loyal  faith  accorded 
them  bj  the  sturdy  American  people  gave 
great  weight  to  any  opinions  they  vouchsafed 
to  utter. 

We  remember  very  distinctly  during  1896 
that  many  friends  expressed  fear  of  general 
business  collapse  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
election,  because  of  the  convictions  expressed 
by  the  great  insurance  chiefs,  some  of  whom 
were  nominally  Democrats.  They  said: 
"These  men  are  not  moved  by  any  partisan 
considerations.  They  are  not  exploiters  of 
the  people  or  beneficiaries  of  privilege.  They 
are  not  even  bankers,  who  might  imagine  they 
would  sustain  personal  injury  in  the  event  of 
Democratic  victory.  But  they  are  men  who, 
thou^  they  may  be  mistaken,  are  certainly 
actuated  only  by  the  highest  and  most  disin- 
terested motives."  And  these  friends  voiced 
the  general  feeling  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward the  men  who  managed  the  great  insur- 
ance corporations. 

We  believe  that  no  one  thing  had  greater 
weight  with  the  more  serious  and  consdentioua 
voters,  on  the  farms  as  well  as  in  the  urban 
homes,  than  the  solemn  appeals  made  in  be- 
half of  "national  honor,"  business  integrity 
and  rectitude  by  Chauncey  M,  Depew,  com- 
plemented by  the  outspoken  utterances  of  men 
like  John  A.  McCall.  He  was  indeed  a  brave 
man  who  would  dare  even  to  cast  a  shadow  of 
suspidoQ  on  the  motives  of  any  individual 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  custodians  of 
the  trust  fund  of  widows  and  orphans  not  only 
because  of  the  almost  unshakable  confidence 
felt  by  the  people,  but  because  of  the  financial 
and  political  power  wielded  by  the  community 
of  wealth  represented  by  the  four  great  msur 
ance  companies  that  after  the  rise  of  the  Pru 
dential  become  identified  as  the  svstem 
MeD  who  knew  the  fads  also  knew  and  dread 
ed  tbe  power  of  the  "system."  Thus  the  con 
fidence  of  tbe  people  and  the  fiower  to  crush 
critjca  mode  the  position  of  the  insurance  offi 
oals  well-nigh  impregnable. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  bnlhant 
sch<dar,  who  is  one  of  the  best-versed  msur 
sDce  men  in  the  country  and  who  through  long 
investigation  had  followed  the  trail  of  insur- 
ance corruption  to  the  citadels  of  political  and 
financial  power,  proposed  to  a  well-known 
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editor  to  prepare  a  series  of  papers  revealing 
facts  that  were  susceptible  of  proof.  "But,' 
said  he,  "let  me  frankly  warn  you  that  if  this 
exposure  is  made  you  may  expect  that  all  the 
power  that  enormous  wealth  and  political  in- 
fluence con  control  will  be  invoked  to  crush 
you.  I  believe  the  'system '  will  readily  spend 
a  million  dollars  to  discredit  or  destroy  your 
publication." 

When  young  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Alexander 
fell  out,  the  whole  nation  was  amazed  at  the 
charges  and  counter-charges.  When  the  higfa- 
priests  of  the  "system,"  the  "sleek  and  slip- 
pery" mep,  otherwise  known  as  the  "safe  and 
sane"  leaders,  insisted  that  all  differences  be 
immediately  harmonised ;  that  the  scaudal  be 
hushed  up,  and  that  general  explanations  be 
sent  out  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  people;  and 
when  Chauncey  M.  Depew  read  the  riot  act 
to  the  indiscreet  ones  while  to  the  world  he 
pointed  out  that  all  was  now  harmonious,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  guilty  ones  in  the  insurance 
system  and  their  confederates  of  Wall  street 
that  the  peril  had  been  averted. 

But  the  New  York  Wotid,  seizing  on  the 
opportunity  for  the  unmasking  of  the  festering 
moral  corruption,  began  a  series  of  editorial 
leaders  devoted  to  the  expoii  of  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  company,  that  have  seldom  if 
ever  been  equalled  for  boldness,  lucidity  or 
persistence.  Governor  Higgins  and  the  cor- 
rupt party-machine  of  New  York,  no  less  than 
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the  recreant  insurance  department  of  the  state, 
presided  over  by  the  discredited  Hendricks, 
shrank  from  investigation  until  the  Worlds 
the  New  York  American  and  a  few  other  in- 
fluential journals  created  such  a  storm  of  pub- 
lic indignation  that  the  governor  could  not 
resist  the  pressure  and  reluctantly  consented 
to  permit  Uie  legislature  to  appoint  an  investi- 
gating committee. 

The  results  are  now  known  to  the  world. 
We  have  seen  that  the  great  men  of  the  insur- 
ance system  and  their  confederates,  who  have 
been  so  long  posing  as  the  pillars  of  national 
honor  and  business  integrity,  were  common 
gamblers  who  speculated  with  the  sacred  trust 
funds;  that  in  league  with  the  most  daring 
speculators  and  trust  promoters  of  Wall  street 
they  were,  by  the  use  of  the  vast  funds  at  their 
command,  making  the  favored  ones  enorm- 
ously rich  through  systematic  gambling  with 
loaded  dice  and  stacked  cards;  that  through 
access  to  the  insurance  funds  the  most  dan- 
gerous public-service  magnates  and  franchise- 
grabbers  were  able  to  obtain  funds  to  acquire 
the  enorinously  valuable  public  utilities  that 
if  operated  by  the  people  would  yield  them 
untold  millions  of  dollars,  and  thus  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  people,  saved  for  the  widows 
and  orphans,  were  being  expended  to  permit 
a  few  men  to  levy  extortion  to  the  amount  of 
millions  on  the  public  placed  at  their  mercy. 
It  was  further  shown  that  vast  sums  of  the 
people's  money  had  been  systematically  used 
to  influence  legislation  and  Uiat  by  the  corrupt 
use  of  this  wealth  safeguards  once  placed 
around  the  policy-holders'  money  had  been 
removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  false  stewards 
and  their  confederates;  that  the  insurance 
department  of  the  state  had  passed  practically 
into  the  hands  of  the  recreant  and  faithless 
officers  of  the  insurance  companies.  It  was 
shown  that  the  master-spirits  of  the  corpora- 
tions, in  addition  to  giving  themselves  princely 
salaries,  were  so  manipulating  other  people's 
money  entrusted  to  them  that  they  were  ac- 
quiring colossal  fortunes. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Not  only  did  the  investi- 
gation reveal  this  riot  of  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption, but  it  disclosed  many  of  the  master- 
spirits as  utterly  lacking  in  all  regard  for  verac- 
i^.  The  most  solemn  and  deUberate  state- 
ments of  many  of  these  men  were  proved  to  be 
false.  Master-spirits  on  the  witness-stand 
deliberately  swore  to  certain  facts,  and  then, 
when  the  papers  showed  that  they  were  ad- 
missions laden  with  criminal  liabili^,  returned 


to  the  witness-stand  and  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  contradict  the  statements  they  had  pre- 
viously sworn  to.  Perjury  was  rife.  Leading 
spirits  and  their  most  intimate  associates  in 
the  wanton  misuse  of  the  people's  money  swore 
to  the  falsity  of  the  sworn  declarations  of  each 
other  in  the  most  bewildering  and  amazing 
manner;  while  the  "yellow  dog"  or  corruption 
funds,  like  puddles  of  mud  on  a  countiy  road 
after  a  drenching  rain,  appeared  at  every  step. 
These  things  have  all  been  brought  to  light 
through  the  official  investigation.  At  last  the 
world  has  seen  the  true  character  of  the  class 
of  men  who  have  for  years  traduced  and  slan- 
dered high-minded  and  incorruptible  states- 
men who  refused  to  be  a  party  to  graft  or  to 
wink  at  the  wickedness  of  the  princes  of  privi- 
lege; and  the  value  of  this  exposure  is  greater 
than  men  yet  imagine. 

Has  The  Unholy  ▲lllance  Between  The 
Insurance  System  and  The  Poli- 
ticians Been  Destroyed  7 

The  immediate  result  of  the  exposure  is  the 
reverse  of  inspiring  to  friends  of  democracy 
and  pure  government.  Some  of  the  discred- 
ited ones  have  been  forced  to  resign,  but  from 
the  investigation  three  sinister  influences — at 
may  say  the  three  of  the  most  sinister  influ- 
ences of  modem  business  life — tissue  as  mastos 
of  these  great  gold  mines.  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
the  public-service  cormorant,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  the  water-logged  ship-trust  fame, 
and  the  Rockefeller  interests  appear  as  the 
controlling  power  of  the  insurance  companies. 

In  the  course  of  the  warfare  of  the  conuner- 
dal  bandits  for  the  rich  spoUs  Mr.  Ryan  and 
Mr.  Harriman  came  into  savage  conffict.  On 
the  one  hand  was  Mr.  Harriman,  with  his  in- 
timate friend  Odell,  the  boss  of  the  Republican 
party  of  New  York.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Root  had  been  Mr.  Ryan's  attorney,  and  the 
relationship  was  most  intimate  between  them. 
Mr.  Ryan  also  had  relieved  the  President  of 
the  prince  of  rebaters,  Mr.  Paul  Morton,  when 
he  became  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Harriman  refused  to  be  har- 
monized. He  made  dark  threats  that  wanied 
Mr.  Ryan  that  if  Mr.  Odell  remained  boss  of 
New  York  there  might  be  trouble  in  store  for 
him — trouble  that  mig^t  threaten  the  further- 
ance of  his  bold  plans.  Suddenly  as  a  thun- 
derbolt from  a  dear  s]qr»  the  wei^t  of  the  ad- 
ministration's hand  fell  on  the  boss  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Governor  Biggins  desoted 
his  political  creator  and  made  common  cause 
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with  the  Rjian-administration  combination. 
Odcll  was  dethroned;  Rvan  becftme  the  great 
power  in  the  metropolitan  insurance  worid, 
«nd  the  Roosevelt-Boot-Higgins  machine  dis- 
placed the  Odell-Hamman  combination. 

Governor  Biggins  at  this  writing  refuses  to 
remove  Hendricks  from  the  position  of  state 
superintendent  of  insurance,  in  spite  of  the 
feet  that  Hendricks  testified  on  the  witness- 
stand,  as  the  Boston  Herald  pertinently  re- 
marks, that  "he  hod  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
w<»Bt  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  big  life 
insurance  companies  whidi  he  neither  exposed 
nor  sought  to  stop,  and  to  incredible  ignorance 
of  other  matters  which  it  was  his  business  to 
know."  And  what  is  moie,  the  governor  also 
refuses  to  allow  the  legislature  to  investigate 
the  state  departments.  Clearly  he,  Mr.  Ryan 
and  the  new  machine  dread  the  revelations 
that  such  investigations  would  bring  to  Ught, 
and  there  is  httle  prospect  of  any  real  or  vital 
I(f[islation  that  will  safeguard  the  funds  of  the 
p(di(7-holdeT8  as  the  funds  of  the  savings-bank 
depositcns  are  safeguarded.  Still  the  investi- 
gatioD  has  been  the  most  propitious  event  of 
lecent  years,  becmue  ii  hat  revealed  clearly  and 
aUthoriuaivdy  ihe  de^hi  of  moral  depravity 
and  tiu  almott  mconceivable  extmt  of  ihe  fruti- 
iMss  and  political  eomipitm.  that  penuatet  tha 
fmaneial  eitadd  of  Wall  Hreet,  wen  in  th£ 
haHett  of  hoUet  of  the  world  of  corporate  and 
privileged  wealth. 

Tlie  people  now  know  the  facts.  They  also 
know  tlw  diaracter  of  the  men  who  have  so 
long  crudly  deceived  them.  They  will  have 
their  redeomng;  they  will  right  the  lerong. 

The  Steadard  Oil  Company  at  The  Bar. 

Ahnost  incredible  as  have  been  the  shame- 
fiil  revelations  of  moml  depravity  on  the  part 
of  the  insurance  grafters  and  their  confederates 
in  the  gambling  world  of  Wall  street,  another 
revelation  quite  as  typical  and  significant  of 
the  new  order,  since  the  government  has  passed 
virtually  from  the  hands  of  the  people  into  the 
hands  of  the  masters  of  corporate  wealth,  was 
exhibited  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  ordered  certain  oSdab  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  testify  relative 
to  charges  of  law-breaking  on  the  part  of  the 
oO-trust.  The  action  of  the  officials  of  the 
iDOst  powerful  corporation  In  the  land  serves 
to  eiii|diaaiEe  the  claim  of  reformers  who 
diatge  that  the  mullimiUionaire  princes  of 
(nivOiege  either  control  legislation  and  gov- 


Horrli,  In  Spok&ne  (Wub  )  ^fetamati  Reelat. 

"THE  CAT '8  GOT  HI8  TONOUK." 

Nev  YorkdIcMtch:  "  To  moat  or  ttn  imnortsnt  qdm- 
tloiu  beulDs  directlj  on  the  gneitloo  of  Bundsia  OU 
itook-owoeiifaJpUr.BoscndMllaed  wglTouiruuwaT." 

emment,  or  else  they  evade  or  defy  laws  and 
attempts  to  enforce  the  law. 

As  soon  OS  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri  had  determined  to 
summon  Standard  Oil  officials  to  testify  in 
regard  to  certain  charges,  there  was  a  hasty 
flight  of  the  multimillionaires.  Among  the 
men  wanted  who  suddenly  exiled  themselves 
from  their  places  of  business  to  evade  summons- 
servers  are  the  following,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  American: 

"John  D.  Rockefeller,  WiUiam  Rockefeller, 
H.  M.  Flagler,  James  R.  Taylor,  Robert  H. 
McNoll,  Charles  R.  Nichols,  Richaid  P. 
Tmsley,  Walter  Jennings,  C.  M.  Pratt,  Silas 
H.  Pame,  W.  C.  Teagle.  Wesley  Tilforf,  H. 
M.  Tilforf,  W.  E.  Bemis.  Charles  T.  White, 
Geo^  B.  Wilson,  M.  H.  Van  Beuien,  H.  R. 
Payne,  W.  P.  Cowan  and  H.  Clay  Pierce." 

The  New  York  American  of  Jonuaiy  16th 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  flight  of  several 
of  these  men  who  dared  not  face  the  attorney- 
general  of  Missouri.  It  also  described  briefly 
the  high-handed  tactics  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
in  protecting  himself  from  the  summons- 
servers  acting  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri. After  describing  how  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Pratt  suddenly  cancelled  his  extensive  social 
programme  for  the  winter  and  hastily  fled 
from  Brooklyn,  to  avoid  answering  questions 
that  would  establish  tiie  crimioaUty  or  inno- 
cence of  the  mestei^spirits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  the  Amarvxm  continues: 
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"Mr.  Jennings  was  not  quite  as  lucky  as 
Mr.  Pratt  in  the  manner  of  his  escape.  Some- 
how there  was  a  hitch  in  underground  wires 
that  ran  from  No.  26  Broadway  to  Cold  Spring, 
and  the  process-servers  were  actually  at  his 
door  before  he  got  the  tip.  At  midnight,  in  a 
hired  boat,  he  fled  across  the  Sound,  and  since 
has  been  practically  an  exile  in  Fairfield,  Con- 
necticut. 

"John  D.  Rockefeller,  much  as  he  likes  to 
spend  Christmas  in  the  dty,  decided  this  year 
that  the  Pocantico  Hills  were  more  comfort- 
able. There,  in  the  heart  of  his  domain,  sur- 
rounded by  detectives  and  with  pickets  on 
guard  before  every  approach,  he  has  been  a 
prisoner  since  November  1st. 

"Time  and  again  process-servers  in  various 
disguises  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  pickets, 
but  never  have  they  penetrated  beyond  the 
inner  guard  of  detectives.  When  discovered 
they  have  been  handled  roughly  and  promptly 
ejected  by  the  oil  king's  minions." 

Just  here  it  is  well  to  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  instead  of  multimillion- 
aires these  parties  who  fled  from  the  summons- 
servers  or  surrounded  themselves  with  a  guard 
to  prevent  service  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  had  been  members  of  labor 
unions  or  poor  men.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  every  great  newspaper  owned, 
controlled  or  in  any  marked  degree  beholden 
to  corporate  interests  would  have  thundered 
against  the  indignity  offered  one  of  the  highest 
tribunals  in  the  land.  They  would  have  fran- 
tically demanded  that  the  strong  arm  of  gov- 
ernment— the  militia,  if  necessary — be  sum- 
moned to  enforce  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  courts.  We  should  have  been  treated 
to  long  disquisitions  on  anarchy  and  the  threat- 
ened overthrow  of  law  and  order  by  these 
brazen  defiers  of  the  higher  courts.  But  as 
the  offenders  are  the  high-priests  of  the  plu- 
tocracy that  controls  the  party  machines  and 
largely  the  party  press,  the  matter  is  ignored  or, 
if  treated  at  all,  is  touched  upon  in  a  flippant 
manner. 


The  Action  of  The  Colorado  Senator  and 

The  Standard  Oil  Magnates 

Contrasted. 

In  passing  it  is  well  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  action  of  the  distinguished  Dem- 
ocratic senator,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Patterson 
of  Colorado,  and  that  of  the  Standard  Oil 
magnates  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Supreme 


Courts.  Mr.  Patterson,  exercising  the  guar- 
anteed right  of  free  citizens  and  in  perform- 
ance of  the  most  Sacred  duty  of  an  editor  who 
is  true  to  his  high  trust,  criticised  the  mnAMng 
and  almost  incredible  action  of  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court;  whereupon  that  court,  going 
to  lengths  never  recognized  by  the  Federal 
judiciary,  concocted  what  is  termed  "con- 
structive contempt,"  by  which  it  aimed  to 
arrogate  to  itself  a  sanctity  that  if  generally 
recognized  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
courts  to  become  as  absolute  engines  of  des- 
potism as  is  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Senator 
Patterson  was  summoned  to  appear  to  answer 
the  charge  of  contempt.  Did  he  seek  flight 
or  take  refuge  in  his  home  and  order  his  serv- 
ants to  eject  all  officials  who  sought  to  serve 
a  summons  or  to  arrest  him  ?  No,  he  bravely 
met  the  charges,  only  asking  what  a  man  con- 
scious of  his  own  innocence  would  ask — ^the 
right  and  privilege  of  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  his  charges  and  the  warrant  for  hb  infer- 
ences. 

Now  the  course  of  Mr.  Patterson  and  the 

« 

action  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  confederates 
in  the  gigantic  conspiracy  to  crush  competi- 
tion and  through  a  monopoly  to  practice  ex- 
tortion against  all  the  people,  illustrate  the 
difference  between  a  brave  patriot,  oonscious 
of  his  innocence  and  profoundly  convinced 
that  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  g^ty  conspir- 
ators who  dread  to  face  an  incorruptible  offi- 
cial and  reply  to  questions  which  if  they  were 
not  law-breakers  they  would  gladly  answer. 


How  Mr.  Rogers'  Boffoonery  and  Openly 

Insolent  Contempt  For  The  High 

Court  Alarmed  His 

Associates. 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  present  fighting  front  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  less  fortunate 
than  some  of  his  partners.  He  was  caught 
before  he  could  escape  and  was  haled  before 
the  commissioner  appointed  to  take  evidence. 
Then  it  was  that  the  American  Republic  and 
the  world  beheld  an  amazing  example  of  the 
insolent  contempt  which  this  money-mad 
representative  of  the  most  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting system  entertained  for  the  authority 
of  the  higher  courts  of  the  land.  Mr.  Rogers 
alternately  played  the  buffoon  and  the  inso- 
lent money-lord  who  feeb  himself  above  law 
and  the  courts.  He  sandwiched  his  positive 
refusal  to  answer  the  questions  asked  with 
cheap  jokes  and  gibes,  making  a  spectacle  that 
alarmed  his  confederates.    They  were  evad- 
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ing  the  court  nimmoiu;  tbey  were  to  all  prac- 
W^  puipoaea  fugitiTes  fiom  }ustjce,  and  they 
were  giving  the  counti;  a  daogeroiu  example 
of  the  Uwksniess  of  cotporate  wealth  when  it 
CMinot  make  the  laws  and  control  the  courts. 
But  Mr.  Bt^en'  contempt  for  law  and  the 
lu|^  GCarta  was  a  little  too  obvious.  It  mi^t 
be  wdl  to  let  the  people  understand  that  the 
couita  could  do  nothing  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  but  it  was  not  wise  to  be  to  blatant 
in  imparting  the  information.  Hence  on  one 
da;  we  find  those  three  conspicuous  organs  of 
corporate  and  privileged  wealth  and  reaction, 
Uie  New  York  Sun,  Timta  and  Evening  Poit, 
mnonsttating  with  the  indiscreet  high-priest 
erf  plutocracy. 

TTie  ^aJrst  newspapers  published  an  ex- 
tended editorial  dealing  with  Mr.  Rogers  end 
the  three  newspaper  critics,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  America  if  it  could  be  circulated  by 
tbe  millions,  as  it  is  one  of  those  illuminating 
and  highly  suggestive  exposures  of  facts  that 
tbe  people  are  only  beginninf;  to  realize  but 
vhich  the  trusts,  through  their  control  of  leg- 
idktion  and  their  contempt  for  the  machinery 
of  justice,  are  forcing  the  masses  to  take  cog- 
nisance of.  It  is  written  in  the  bold,  incisive 
inannn  for  which  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  is 
justly  ftuDous  and  probably  came  from  his  pen. 
After  noticing  tbe  criticisms  of  tbe  Sun,  Timet 
and  Pott,  usually  so  ready  to  applaud  the 
■cticn  of  any  of  the  master-spirits  in  the  trusts 
or  tbe  world  of  high  finance,  this  editorial 
points  out  that  the  surprising  course  of  the 
jotunals  in  question  was  probably  due  to  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  lumself,  and 
to  tbe  word  of  caution  from  the  corporation 
journals  the  editor  of  the  Hearst  papers  adds 
his  warning  as  follows : 

'"ITie  advice  which  cool  Mr.  Rockefeller 
hu  girai  to  fact  Mr.  Rogers  through  the  three 
tanw  newspapers  is  good,  wise  advice — from 
the  Trust  point-of-view. 

"It  is  foolisb  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  act  as  though 
he  thou^t  tbe  nation's  laws  a  farce  and  its 
judges  jokes. 

"It  is  unwise  of  Rogers  to  let  all  the  people 
know  what  jokes  and  farces  the  laws  and  the 
judges  really  are — where  Trusts  are  concerned. 

"We  shall  add  our  voice  to  the  remonstran- 
ces <rf  Mr.  Rockefeller's  editors. 

"Mr.  Rogers,  does  it  not  occur  to  you,  as 
you  laugh  at  tbe  Supreme  Court  and  sneer  at 
flke  people's  judges,  how  much  you  depend  on 
those  courts  and  judges  ? 


"Don't  you  know  what  would  happen  to 
you,  and  your  millions  of  money  taken  from 
the  people,  if  you  should  finally  succeed  in 
destroying  public  respect  for  the  law  P 

"You  have  no  respect  for  courts  or  judges? 
Certainly  not.  We  all  know  that.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  the  man  that  made  you  rich,  has 
no  respect  for  laws  either.  But  he  knows  too 
much  to  let  the  people  know  how  hfi  feels. 

"It  is  easy  to  start  a  ball  rolling,  Mr.  Rogers 
— hard  to  stop  it,  sometimes. 

"You  laugh  at  the  law  to-day  and  insist  on 
your  right  to  continue  plundering  the  people. 

"Suppose  the  people,  in  their  turn,  should 
take  a  notion  to  laugh  at  the  law  and  to  begin 
plundering  you.  It  would  not  seem  so  amus- 
ing, would  it  ? 

"Mr.  Rogers,  you  and  the  others  like  you — 
forceful,  arrogant,  inflated  by  money's  passing 
power — are  the  real  hope  of  the  anarehists 
and  the  enemies  of  public  order.    They  build 


DEFYING  THB  LAW  I 

"  Henrr  H.  Rogcn,  Ihe  eiecatiTe  hrul  of  the  Stuidud 
Oil  OompftDy,  ou  the  wltoea  utni  yeMerdaji  lii  Oie  pro- 
ceedlngi  brought  by  the  State  or  Mlnourl  igalmt  Ihla, 
tb«  gmtnl  tiuit  Id  the  itorld,  mfforded  ihe  mcnt  iniailns 
■pecucle  Ihst  ftnr  law  court  c*er  wltaeiaed.    "-'  " 
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upon  you  their  hopes  of  discord,  of  reyolution. 
And  they  build  wisely. 

"You  laugh  at  the  law  to-day.  You  cannot 
conceal  the  sardonic  grin  as  you  realiase  that 
the  law  which  forbids  the  people  to  plunder 
you  is  powerless  to  stop  your  plundering  of 
the  people. 

"Take  care,  Mr.  Rogers.  Your  dollars 
are  faithful  servants.  They  can  buy  legisla- 
tures, buy  laws,  bully  some  judges  and  pur- 
chase others. 

"But,  Mr.  Rogers,  your  dollars  cannot  fight. 
They,  and  you,  their  asthmatic  owner,  would 
look  rather  feeble  and  foolish  in  the  anger 
of  a  mob,  if  such  a  mob  should  finally  be  con- 
vinced by  you  that  the  laws,  judges  and  courts 
do  not  deserve  respect. 

"Take  the  hint  that  is  given  to  you  by  old 
Rockefeller,  your  financial  maker.  Listen  to 
those  paid  editors,  who  advise  you  for  the  good 
of  other  public  rascals — do  n't  irritate  the  peo- 
ple uselessly. 

"Give  the  people  time.  Let  them  proceed 
gradually,  and  in  orderly  fashion,  and  legally, 
to  eliminate  you  and  your  kind." 


The  Standard  Oil  Oompany  More  Power- 
ful Than  The  Government  of 
The  United  States. 

The  action  of  the  Standard  Oil  magnates 
in  the  present  case  gives  emphasis  to  the  recent 
declaration  of  the  well-lmown  Republican 
organ,  the  Daily  Eagle  of  Wichita,  Kansas, 
which  recently  published  the  following  as 
coming  from  a  member  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company: 

"We  are  bigger  than  the  government. 
Standard  Oil  is  stronger  than  the  United 
States.  We  own  the  senate  and  the  house. 
If  you  pursue  your  investigations  beyond  the 
point  necessary  to  fool  the  public  we  will  have 
you  removed.  We  can  secure  the  instant 
deposition  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  and 
labor,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  the  commissioner  of 
corporations,  Mr.  Garfield.  If  you  persecute 
us  in  the  slightest  degree  you  will  be  out  of  your 
job,  and  if  you  keep  at  the  business  you  will 
find  what  we  say  is  absolutely  true.  Rocke- 
feller is  a  bigger  man  than  Roosevelt." 

Like  the  revelations  of  the  insurance  in- 
vestigation, the  high-handed  stand  taken  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  of  immense 
value  at  the  present  time,  demonstrating  anew 
the  growing  insolence  and  presumption  of  the 
despotism  of  wealth — an  insolence  and  pre- 


sumption that  suggest  in  a  striking  manner 
the  spirit  evinced  by  Charles  I.  and  James  11. 
of  England,  which  resulted  in  the  decapitation 
of  the  one  and  the  flight  of  the  other;  the  spirit 
evinced  by  Greorge  III.  toward  the  Colonies, 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  American 
Republic;  and  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  Bour- 
bon kings  toward  the  people  of  France,  which 
resulted  in  their  overthrow  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  France. 

The  American  people  to-day  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  commercial  despotism  quite  as  ar- 
rogant, heartless  and  oppressive  as  the  polit- 
ical despotism  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
modem  democracy.  If  free  institutions  are 
to  be  preserved;  if  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  development  of  all  the  people  are  to  be 
the  master  or  controlling  aim  of  government; 
if  freedom,  justice  and  fraternity  are  to  be 
aught  but  empty  words,  the  feudalism  of  weaUh 
built  on  privilege  muet  he  overthrown.  Eco- 
nomic emancvpation  muet  complement  political 
emancipation. 

Light  In  Dark  Places. 

The  Akena  publishes  in  this  issue  an  artide 
of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  of  New  York  on  the 
subject  of  £kx>nomy. 

Mr.  Fish  is  of  a  family  that  is  well  known  in 
the  history  of  this  government  and  in  the  history 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  is  and  has 
been  for  many  years  President  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad;  an  active  president.  He 
was  the  President  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Congress.  In  bank  circles  he  is  equally 
known:  he  is  the  First  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Park  Bank  of  New  York  and  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  this  we  say  as  bearing  upon 
the  article  in  question,  Mr.  Fish,  although  his 
associations  in  business  have  led  him  into  con- 
nection with  the  modem  financiers,  has  always 
stood  out  as  a  representative  of  the  old  sturdy 
moral  ideals,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  low 
and  corrupt  ideals  of  the  high  financiers  in 
Wall  street  to-day.  In  these  modem  days  of 
political  and  financial  cormption,  Mr.  Stuyve- 
sant Fish  has  not  been  named  either  privately 
or  publicly  as  a  cormptionist  or  one  who 
loaned  himself  to  cormption,  although  he  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  rich  men. 

His  views,  therefore,  are  of  importance  as 
evidence  that  men  in  power  are  ready  to  re- 
pudiate the  so-called  friendship  and  to  face 
the  antagonism  of  their  assodates*  the  men 
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who  have  headed  this  country  for  oligarchy 
or  its  dread  alternative. 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
vestigating Conunittee  of  the  Mutual  life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  and  it  is  said 
that  he  has  long  stood  against  the  Rogers  group 
of  financiers  in  control  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  through  its  Finance  Com- 
mittee, who  would  be  willing  to  see  that  In- 
vestigating Conunittee  be  merely  a  means  to 
tbeir  own  end. 

The  paper  which  we  publish  is  one  of  many 
indications  that  light  is  breaking  in  dark 
idaoes;  that  the  men  of  honest  fiber  and  of 
integrity  and  intelligence  belonging  to  the  dass 
in  power,  are  not  willing  to  stand  for  the  trend 
of  affairs  of  to-day,  but  demand  a  declaration 
of  independence  from  systematic  robbery, 
systematic  corruption,  systematic  fraud  that 
run  in  hi^  places;  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  modem  prosperity  is  to  a  per- 
ilous and  large  extent  bottomed  upon  an  over 
production  of  fraud  and  sham ;  that  dishonesty, 
corruption  and  graft  enters  into  the  situation 
of  to-day;  that  men  who  become  powers — fi- 
nancial, poUtical  and  social — abuse  their  pow- 
ers and  use  them  for  their  own  selfish  aggrand- 
isement, even  to  the  destruction  of  their 
nei^bors. 

It  means  much  for  men  like  Mr.  Fish  to 
antagonise  the  strong  and  unscrupulous  Wall 
street  masters  of  corruptly  or  unjustly  acquired 
wealth;  for  none  know  better  than  men  in  his 
position  that  any  bold  stand  for  civic  and  bus- 
iness integrity  invites  an  insidious  and  deter- 
mined warfare  against  them  by  their  former 
associates. 

The  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Fish  is  not,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  nearly  as 
radical  as  we  could  wish,  but  coming  from  one 
occupying  such  a  position  as  he  does  it  will 
probably  bring  attacks,  privately,  politically, 
financially  and  socially  from  the  ''criminal 
rich  **;  but  unless  we  misjudge  Mr.  Fish,  he  is 
big  enough,  is  strong  enough,  and  above  all 
things  is  independent  and  honest  enough  to 
stand  for  and  with  the  American  people  and 
against  "  the  enemies  of  the  Republic." 


Wholesale  Bobbery  of  The  Poor  By 
False  weights. 

Corruption  at  the  summit  soon  leads  to 
oorrupti<m  at  the  base.  Dishonesty  and  graft 
in  the  world  of  high  finance  and  in  the  govern- 
ment aooa  spread  through  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  business  and  social  life  and  lead  to  the 


rapid  moral  decline  of  the  whole  people.  Re- 
cently we  have  had  startling  illustrations  of 
how  the  spirit  of  corruption  and  graft  that  has 
been  rife  in  the  great  insurance  companies  and 
in  Wall  street  has  reached  and  infected  the 
retail  merchants  and  marketmen,  so  that  the 
poor  have  become  the  victims  of  the  most 
despicable  kind  of  robbery. 

Patrick  Derry,  of  New  York,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  his 
annual  report  recently  published,  makes  a 
startling  revelation  of  the  wholesale  and  sys- 
tematic robbery  of  the  poor  by  false  weights 
and  fraudulent  scales.  Frequently,  the  report 
shows,  the  poor  receive  but  10^  ounces  for  a 
pound.  The  frauds  are  among  the  grocers, 
butchers,  fish,  poultry  and  coal  dealers  and 
produce  merchants.  The  report  thus  de- 
scribes some  of  the  methods  of  these  robbers: 

"By  removing  the  glass  front  of  his  spring 
scales  and  loosening  a  little  screw,  adjusting 
the  hand  a  trifle,  tightening  the  screw  again 
and  replacing  the  glass  front,  the  butcher  may 
rob  hundreds  of  people  out  of  an  ounce  or 
more  in  every  pound. 

"Some  butchers  have  been  reported  as  re- 
quiring their  henchmen  to  make  their  wages 
in  short-weighing  the  customers.  This  they 
do  by  means  of  well  lubricated  slides  on  the 
spring  scales,  which  keep  the  pan  jumping 
quickly  up  and  down  when  meat  is  dropped 
upon  it,  and  catching  the  weight  at  the  lowest 
drop  of  the  pan,  quickly  take  off  the  meat, 
aivnounce  the  false  weight  to  the  customer  and 
pass  meat  and  ticket  to  the  proprietor,  who 
weighs  it  upon  a  scale  not  subject  to  customers' 
scrutiny,  and  credits  the  henchman  with  the 
amount  he  had  defrauded  the  customer. 

"Some  butchers  attach  a  strip  of  fat  or  a 
slice  or  two  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  to  the  under- 
side of  the  pan  of  the  scale;  some  'artists'  use 
putty.  Some  butchers  with  neat  looking 
places  have  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  scale  and 
under  it  a  doasen  or  so  ten-penny  nails  or  a 
couple  of  S-hooks." 


Gheorge  Foster  Peabody's  Outspoken  Stand 

For  Public  Ownership  of  Public 

Utilities. 

Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  widely 
known  on  account  of  his  activity  and  promi- 
nence in  furthering  educational  work  through- 
out the  Republic,  and  as  one  who  has  fostered 
true  American  art,  no  less  than  as  a  consistent 
enemy  of  militarism  and  imperialism  and  an 
advocate   of  international   arbitration,   pub- 
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lished  a  ringing  letter  in  the  Brookljm  Eagle 
of  January  fifth,  well  calculated  to  create  con- 
sternation in  the  ranks  of  the  upholders  of 
privileged  interests  and  unfair  taxation.  Mr. 
Peabody's  position  as  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  New  York  city  makes  his  out- 
spoken utterances  of  special  interest  and  value 
at  the  present  time. 

The  editor  of  the  Brookljm  Eagle^  who  is  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  reactionary  or  plu- 
tocratic wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  had 
praised  Mr.  Peabody  as  a  ''safe  and  sane" 
representative  of  Democracy.  Now  while 
]^.  Peabody  was  quite  willing  to  be  regarded 
as  "safe  and  sane/'  if  the  words  were  used  in 
their  true  signification  and  not  in  a  Pickwick- 
ian sense,  he  was  not  willing  to  allow  them  to 
be  appHed  as  the  defenders  of  privileged  in- 
terests have  been  wont  to  use  the  term.  Hence 
his  letter,  which  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  compli- 
mentuy  reference  to  me  in  your  editorial 
columns  of  December  15th,  which  issue  of  the 
paper  I  did  not  see. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  designation  of  me  as 
'safe  and  sane.'  May  I  venture  upon  your 
further  courtesy  to  presume  upon  the  patience 
of  your  readers  who,  though  not  interested  in 
personal  views,  are  rightly  interested  in  the 
attitude  of  Democrats  to  the  subtile  and  grave 
dangers  that  now  confront  the  country?  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  position  of  those 
Democrats  called  by  the  Auburn  Citixen 
'the  liberal  element'  in  the  party;  with  the 
exception  that  I  think  the  party  should  go 
farther  than  some  'liberals '  may  now  be  ready 
to  go. 

"I  trust  and  believe  that  I  am  both  'safe 
and  sane'  in  my  Democracy,  but  I  gather 
from  the  article  that  there  are  differences  of 
interpretation  of  that  phrase.  It  is,  I  think, 
both  'safe  and  sane'  for  party  managers  to  be 
true  to  the  platform  and  honestly  advocate 
the  principles  proclaimed.  I  believe  it  is 
'sane'  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  strive  to 
deal  with  the  dynamics  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  that  it  is  always  'safe'  to  trust  the  people 
to  manage  all  of  their  affairs.  Especially 
'sane  and  safe'  is  it  to  trust  the  people  about 
rights  granted  by  the  community — such  as  the 
use  of  the  public  streets  on  and  above,  as  well 
as  below,  the  surface,  and  corporate  claims 
based  on  the  grant  of  the  public  right  of  'emi- 
nent domain.' 


"I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  be  true  to  its  foundation 
principles  of  human  liberty  and  personal 
rights.  I  believe  these  include  the  conunon 
rights  of  the  whole  community,  and  we  should 
find  the  righteous  method  of  now  applying 
them  to  the  conditions  created  by  the  present 
enormous  production  of  wealth  by  the  brains 
and  hands  of  men  made  more  efficient  through 
education. 

"A  patent  fact  in  the  social  structure  of  to- 
day is  that  the  average  man  does  not  have 
continuous  employment,  and  further  that  the 
whole  surplus  production  beyond  the  daily 
consumption,  is  to  so  large  an  extent  divided 
among  the  few  who  may  not  unfairly  be  called 
'possessors  of  privileges.'  I  think  that  three 
sources  of  privilege  will  account  for  this: 
First,  franchise  privilege  granted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;  second,  taxation  of 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  the  so- 
called  protective  tariff;  and  third,  increasingly 
concentrated  control  of  land,  the  foundation 
source  of  all  wealth.  The  special  fact  under 
the  third  clause  is  the  almost  invariable  valua- 
tion of  land  for  taxation  on  a  basis  of  favorit- 
ism for  the  holders  of  imimproved  land,  and 
also  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  holding 
large  tracts  of  land. 

"Holding  these  convictions,  I  favor  an  early 
organization  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those  Dem- 
ocrats who  believe  that  personal  and  public 
rights  can  be  now  enforced  with  due  regard 
to  property  rights;  Democrats  who  mean  to 
make  the  fight  to  do  this  on  definite  lines  of 
principle,  win  or  lose,  at  the  next  election.  I 
favor,  therefore,  a  simple  and  short  and  frank 
platform,  that  is  radical  in  saying  what  it 
means.  Such  a  platform  will  drive  from  the 
party  those  who  have  been  in  the  past  so  skilful 
in  explaining  away  the  indefinite  platform 
attacks  upon  the  Republican  protective  tariff 
as  put  in  for  effect;  that  is  to  say,  in  bad  faith. 
I  believe  that  with  such  a  platform  the  party 
will  be  practically  single-minded  if  it  shall  find 
a  leader  who  will  be  trustworthy  because  he  is 
experienced  and  of  known  character  and 
capacity  and  believes  in  the  platform. 

"I  would  assert  in  such  platform  govern- 
ment ownership  as  the  future  policy  for  all 
businesses  bas^  on  rights  to  use  of  streets  or 
roads  or  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  as  the 
only  equitable  solution  of  this  greatest  modem 
problem.  I  would  assert  the  necessity  of 
mtinidpal  operation  of  street  railroads  and 
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lig^tiiig  facilities  as  of  water  distribution  as 
the  only  sure  reliance  for  pure  politics  in  our 
vast  centers  of  population  and  to  o£Pset  the 
serious  hindrances  caused  by  street  mains  and 
railroad  construction  and  operation,  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplicate  and  competitive 
construction,  always  in  the  end  paid  for  by 
the  people.  I  think  a  sound  Democratic  plat- 
fonn  should  oppose  the  proposition  of  the 
Republican  President  to  have  railroad  rates 
fix^  by  a  commission  who  will  deal  with  the 
managers  of  what  is  still  private  property; 
audi  power  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  scandals,  and  the  most  compact 
machine  for  political  influence  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

"The  private  toll-roads  of  early  days  were 
made  public  highways  free  to  all  travelers 
and  conunerce.  A  score  of  years  of  practical 
experience  in  official  relation  to  the  modem 
highway  of  commerce,  the  railroad,  convinces 
me  that  neither  economy  nor  efficiency  will 
permit  the  use  of  these  highways  by  separate 
owners  of  engines  and  cars,  and  that  consoli- 
dated and  cooperative  management  is  essen- 
tial to  their  largest  usefulness.  I  have  for  ten 
years  or  more  held  the  confident  opinion  that 
government  ownership  of  all  railroads  was 
the  one  final  solution;  but  the  details  must  be 
woriced  out  patiently  and  the  steps  taken  con- 
servatively. 

"I  believe  that  economic  laws  (although 
hidden)  are  as  sure  in  their  working  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  The  concentration  of 
control  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
into  comparatively  few  hands  was  not  the 
definite  conscious  purpose  of  these  few,  but 
has  in  effect  been  forced  by  business  conditions 
and  the  economic  competition  which,  because 
of  the  instinctive  even  though  unconscious 
hunger  for  land  monopoly,  built  railroads  both 
too  fast  and  too  poorly.  The  combination 
of  the  protective  tariff  and  the  land  monopoly, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, adds  force  to  the  argument  that  these 
few  but  great  corporate  interests  when  con- 
centrated wiU  practically  control  the  govern- 
ment unless  the  government  now  deals  with 
the  evident  dangers  on  some  basis  of  economic 
law.  The  new  compact  Anthracite  Coal 
Combine  which  has  the  double  strength  of 
land  monopoly  and  railroad  corporation,  is 
another  instance  in  point. 

"The  temptation  is  perhaps  natural  to  con- 
ader  these  stupendous  aggregations  of  cor- 
porate wealth  which  so  challenge  both  admira- 


tion and  antagonism  as  the  cause  of  many  evils 
— ^they  are  an  effect  of  the  cause — legislation 
based  upon  false  economic  standards.  We 
should  be  careful  to  seek  for  the  basic  and  not 
the  superficial  remedy.  The  true  remedy 
must  be  found  through  righteous  and  equitable 
taxation  of  all  corporate  values — and  until  the 
government  shall  recover  for  the  people  the 
franchise  values  they  should  be  taxed  as  is  the 
case  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

"Do  the  officials  of  any  of  these  monopo- 
lies ask  that  the  tax  assessor  place  their  prop- 
erties on  the  tax  list  at  the  value  quoted  on  the 
market  for  the  securities?  A  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Steel  Corporation  stated  under 
oath  that  the  iron  ore  lands  were  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  the  full  par  issue  of  the  com- 
mon •  stock.  Would  the  directors  welcome 
the  assessment  of  those  lands  at  the  value  their 
president  swore  to.'  Again  the  present  price 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  stock  is  be- 
lieved to  be  based  upon  the  confidence  that 
the  iron  ore  lands  held  by  the  company  will 
in  the  future  prove  of  untold  value.  Would 
that  company,  organized  to  operate  a  railway 
as  a  public  carrier,  retain  these  lands  unused 
if  they  were  taxed  at  the  value  indicated  in 
the  market  price  of  the  stock  ? 

"I  hope  that  the  Democratic  party  will  in 
this  matter  follow  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
Liberal  party  of  England  in  its  advocacy  of 
the  principle  of  ground  rent  taxation. 

"The  Democratic  party  can  and  should 
deal  with  the  dangers  that  confront  the  country 
and  promptly  propose  a  sound  economic  rem- 
edy with  righteous  principles  of  taxation  and 
the  return  to  simplicity  and  economy  by  an 
immediate  reduction  of  our  army  and  navy. 

"George  Foster  Peabody. 

"Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  January  S,  1905." 

We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Peabody's  observation  in  re- 
gard to  the  three  great  sources  of  wealth  which 
is  now  being  so  rapidly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  to  the  detriment  of  the  many: 
"First,  franchise  privileges  granted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;  second,  taxation  of 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  (the  so- 
called  protective  tariff);  and  third,  increasing 
concentrated  control  of  land,  the  foundation 
source  of  all  wealth.**  We  believe  with  Mr. 
Peabody  that  "economic  laws  (though  hidden) 
are  as  sure  in  their  working  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation," and  that  "we  should  be  careful  to  seek 
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for  the  basic  and  not  the  superficial  remedy.'*  controlled  machines  and  the  public-service 
We  also  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  corporations,  or  the  league  of  spoliation  and 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Peabody's  observation  in  degradation,  has  been  recently  afforded  by 
regard  to  popular  ownership  of  railroads.  We  the  shameless  and  brazen  action  of  the  officiab 
incline  to  believe  with  him  that  "railroad  rates  of  Providence,  who  have  consulted  the  inter- 
fixed  by  a  commission  who  will  deal  with  the  ests  of  the  private  corporations  instead  of  those 
managers  of  what  is  still  private  property "  of  the  people,  whose  interests  they  were  swoni 
will  "produce  a  crop  of  scandals  and  the  most  to  promote.  These  officials  seek  to  justify 
compact  machine  for  political  influence  the  their  treason  to  their  trust  by  misrepresenting 
world  has  ever  known."  Any  rate  legislation  facts  as  they  relate  to  the  results  of  public- 
that  will  be  secured  from  a  committee  over  ownership  as  it  is  found  in  Detroit.  A  recent 
which  Senator  Elkins  presides  will,  we  believe,  issue  of  The  State,  of  Providence,  has  thor- 
be  found  a  distinct  victory  for  the  railroads,  oughly  exposed  the  falsity  of  the  claims  ad- 
Mr.  Elkins  is  a  past-master  in  giving  the  peo-  vanced  by  the  officials.  The  mouthpieces 
pie  "the  shadow  and  not  the  substance"  of  for  the  private  companies  claimed  that  the 
what  they  demand  and  need.  Any  rate  leg-  apparent  low  prices  at  which  the  citizens  of 
islation  passed  by  the  present  administration  Detroit  secured  their  municipal-owned  and 
will,  we  beheve,  be  heralded  to  the  world,  as  operated  lights  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
was  the  Elkins  Law,  as  a  great  victory  for  the  interest  and  depreciation  had  not  been  counted 
people  and  "the  best  thing  that  could  be  ob-  in,  nor  yet  the  amount  the  city  lost  in  taxes 
tained  under  the  circumstances."  But  the  that  would  be  realized  if  a  private  company 
results  of  such  legislation  we  believe  will  in  owned  the  works.  This  false  statement  was 
the  end  be  disappointing  to  the  people.  So  promptly  exposed  by  the  editor  of  The  Stats, 
long  as  the  enormously  valuable  railix)ad  in-  who  shows  that  on  pages  12  and  13  of  the  an- 
dustries  are  the  pla3rthing  of  a  few  men  who  nual  report  of  the  Detroit  Public  Lighting 
have  through  them  been  enabled  to  exploit  Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1905, 
the  producing  and  consuming  public  so  as  to  we  find  the  following: 

acquire  fabulously  large  fortunes  and  at  the  t^         •  ^                    ^  « i          t- 

^      ^.                           1          •                 11  Depreciation  on  account  of  lamps,  lines 

same  time  augment  these  fortunes  through        ^j  machinery  discarded. . .     »15,8«7.1« 

speculation  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  se-     Depreciatioil  on  investment 26,991J8 

curities,  the  railroad  companies  will  exert  the     Interest  on  investment 32,960^ 

same  baleful  influence  in  government,  both     ^^  **^^ 8,705.00 

state  and  national,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Total                                             $84  484.57 
corrupting  the  people's  representatives,  largely 

influencing  public  opinion-forming  agencies.  Now  after  deducting  $84,484.57  for  depre- 
defeating  incorruptible  statesmen,  and  in  the  ciation,  interest  and  taxes,  Detroit  furnishes 
end  triumphing.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Pea-  her  citizens  with  light  at  $59.34  per  arc4igfat 
body  that  the  only  true  solution  to  the  great  per  year.  In  spite  of  the  splendid  showing 
railroad  problem  lies  in  public-ownership,  of  Detroit  under  municipal-ownership,  the 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  dangers  that  city  officials  of  Providence  have  deliberatdy 
confront  the  Republic  to-day,  through  the  .  turned  the  city  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  concentra-  the  rapacity  of  one  of  the  great  modem  free- 
tion  of  wealth,  are  so  grave  in  character  that  booting  corporations,  by  giving  a  contract  to 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  serious-  the  private  company  for  six  years,  at  the  ex- 
minded  and  patriotic  citizens  unite  in  demand-  orbitant  figure  of  $104.75  per  lamp, 
ing  measures  sufficiently  radical  and  funda-  There  is  one  thing  favorable  to  the  Provi- 
mental  in  character  to  bring  actual  relief  in-  dence  company  in  comparison  with  the  mu- 
stead  of  the  makeshift  compromises  that  in  nidpal-owned  plant  of  Detroit.  Providence 
the  end  will  leave  the  privileged  interests  more  has  a  schedule  of  4,000  hours  of  lighting  against 
powerful  than  ever.  Detroit's  3,774.5  hours.    That  is  to  say,  Prov- 

idence  enjoys  light  for  almost  37  minutes  more 

A  Practical  Object-Lesson  From  Provi-  each  twenty-four  hours  than  Detroit*  or  six 

dence,  The^ond^Oitg,  and  Detroit.  per  cent,  more  than  does  the  MicU^  dty. 

^'  But  with  this  point  in  favor  of  the  private 

A  PRACTICAL  illustration  of  the  results  that  company,  we  find  a  six  years'  contract  given 

follow  a  city  faUing  the  prey  to  the  bosses,  the  to  it  at  $45.41  per  lamp  more  than  the  dtisens 
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of  Detroit  pay.  In  six  years  the  citizens  of 
ProYidence  will  pay  $272.46  on  every  lamp, 
more  than  the  dtiasens  of  Detroit  will  pay. 

No  wonder  private  corporations  rapidly 
acquire  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  No 
wonder  they  are  a  unit  in  fighting  Direct- 
Legislation  and  insist  that  every  community 
mnd  state  must  be  the  bond-slave  of  men  whom 
the  corrupt  party-bosses  and  the  controlled 
machines  select  to  misrepresent  the  people 
mnd  betray  the  community  by  turning  it  over 
to  the  avarice  of  conscienceless  bands  of  com- 
mercial harpies. 

If  free  institutions  are  to  be  preserved,  the 
people  everywhere  must  unite  in  organizations 
l^edged  to  the  reclamation  of  the  government 
of  city,  state  and  nation  from  the  spoilers  that 
have  debauched  the  public  service,  plundered 
the  tax-payers,  and  are  now,  through  money- 
controlled  machines,  establishing  in  fact,  but 
not  in  theory,  class  government  in  the  place  of 
free  government. 


A  Bnccessfnl  Oo-operative  Experiment. 

The  New  York  World  recently  published 
a  dispatch  from  Mahanoy  City,  Pennsylvania, 
stating  that  the  cooperative  store  recently 
established  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
C^oaldale  had  declared  a  dividend  of  four  per 
cent,  as  a  result  of  its  first  three  months'  oper- 
ation. The  success  of  the  experiment,  it  was 
stated,  would  probably  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  co&perative  stores  throughout  the 
coal  region. 

The  remarkable  success  of  cooperation  in 
Great  Britain,  where  there  is  annually  divided 
among  the  members  about  fifty  million  dollars 
that  would  otherwise  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  middlemen  and  the  trust  magnates,  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  practicality  and  wis- 
dom of  cooperation. 

With  us  there  have  been  several  unfortunate 
experiments,  owing  to  the  flighty  character  of 
the  promoters  and  the  fact  that  people  rushed 
into  the  movement  without  prop>erly  under- 
standing or  mastering  the  subject  so  as  to 
render  success  possible.  But  in  spite  of  the 
many  failures,  there  is  a  still  greater  number 
of  eminently  successful  cooperative  movements 
in  America.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are 
between  sixty  and  seventy  successful  coop>era- 
tive  stores  carried  on  on  the  Rochdale  plan, 
with  a  large  wholesale  distributing  house  at 
San  Francisco.  The  California  fruit  industry 
is  now  chiefly  controlled  by  cooperators.    In 


the  Middle  States  cooperators  in  the  grain 
business  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
many  localities,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
there  are  several  successful  cooperative  stores. 
In  the  East  the  Codperative  Association  of 
America  operates  the  largest  department  store 
in  New  England  outside  of  Boston,  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine.  Here  for  two  years  a  liberal  sum 
has  been  paid  to  all  of  the  operators  or  workers 
in  the  store.  There  are  also  some  successful 
cooperative  stores  in  the  East,  while  codpera- 
tive banks  and  insurance  companies  have  been 
eminently  successful  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  cooperative  movement,  like  many  other 
great  advance  steps,  moves  slowly  in  its  initial 
stages.  At  length,  however,  it  gains  sufficient 
momentum  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
average  man  who  would  be  benefited.  Then 
the  movement  sweeps  forward  like  a  great 
river  that  flows  through  a  level  plain.  Such 
is  the  present  condition  of  cooperation  in  Great 
Britain. 


The  Liberal  Triumph   in  Great  Britain 
and  Its  Meaning  to  Democracy.    The 
Master-Spirit  of  The  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet. 

The  greatest  Liberal  victory  in  the  history 
of  England  since  Liberalism  became  synony- 
mous with  advance  toward  democracy  was 
won  in  the  recent  election  when  the  Liberal 
and  Labor  candidates  were  swept  into  power 
by  a  veritable  tidal  wave.  The  triumph  will 
strengthen  and  inspire  the  friends  of  popular 
government  and  moral  ideahsm  throughout 
the  whole  world. 

The  Salisbury'  and  Balfour  governments 
that  have  been  in  power  during  recent  years 
will  be  remembered  as  the  most  reactionary 
and  unrepublican  ministries  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria,  and  singularly  enough, 
the  dominating  spirit  in  both  cabinets  was  not 
the  prime  minister,  but  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  modem  sordid  commercialism  and  imperi- 
alistic reaction  in  English  political  life. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man  of  commancUng 
intellectual  power.  In  his  early  political 
career  he  was  a  Liberal  and  seemed  to  be 
under  the  high  idealism  that  marked  the  states- 
manship of  Gladstone  and  Bright,  but  later 
he  came  in  a  compelling  way  under  the  power 
of  the  materialistic  commercialism  of  the  Amer- 
ican plutocracy.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  he  would  become 
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the  iuccessor'of  Gladstone.  He  was  a  pov«r 
in  the  Liberal  coimcila  and  aa  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham he  became  a  bold  innovator  in  mu- 
nicipal-ownership and  the  development  of  the 
Qty  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  instead  of 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  His  successful 
labors  in  municipal-ownership  and  for  im- 
provinf;,  beautifyinf;  and  making  more  healthy 
and  comfortable  the  dty  over  which  he  pre- 
sided with  such  distinction,  constitute  one  of 
the  bright  pages  in  the  history  of  modem  mu- 
nicipal government.  He  demonstrated  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner  the  falsi^  and 
absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  hired  joumal- 
ista,  educators  and  other  paid  mouthpieces 
of  corporations  operating  public  utilities  for 
private  enrichmenl.  He  has  justly  endeared 
himself  to  Birmingham  by  his  services  for  the 
municipality. 

His  large  commercial  interests,  however, 
seemed  in  time  to  blunt  his  moral  idealism  in 
regard  to  the  larger  affairs  of  national  life. 
AOer  his  break  with  Mr.  Gladstone  his  atti- 
tude on  public  questions  changed  more  and 
more  markedly  at  every  step.  He  became  a 
thoiou^    reactionary.     His    great    business 


From  The  Aw  IVodc  [Man. 
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interests  may  have  served  in  part  to  blunt  his 
once  high  idealism,  as  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  wealth  is  so  liable  to  do  when  the  enriched 
does  not  possess  a  mind  of  the  highest  order. 
Certain  it  is,  he  exchanged  the  broad,  just 
spirit  which  under  the  guidance  of  Gladstone 
and  Bri^t  had  made  the  liberal  par^  pre- 
eminently a  party  of  moral  ideals  and  demo- 
cratic advance,  for  the  sordid  commercialism 
and  materialism  that  place  material  gain  above 
mora)  worth  or  the  ideals  of  justice,  freedom 
and  right. 

The  Boer  war  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the 
new  Bourbonism.  Here  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
infiuence  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Saliabuiy 
triumphed  and  we  see  the  governing  ideal  in 
the  nation's  policy  wrenched  from  the  domain 
of  morality  and  justice,  where  it  had  long  re- 
mained, and  to  which  England's  greatness 
during  the  past  sixty  years  was  so  largely  due, 
and  lowered  to  the  plane  of  greed  for  material 
gain,  though  the  cost  be  the  freedom  of  two 
sturdy,  liberty-loving  peoples  and  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  innocent  men  at  two 
great  nationalities,  laying  waste  vast  tracts 
of  fruitful  land  and  enormously  increasing 
the  burden  of  Eng^sh  taxes.  From  the  day 
when  England  engaged  in  the  war  of  spolia- 
tion and  aggression  the  coutbc  of  the  Conserv- 
ative government  was  steadily  and  progress- 
ively reactionary  and  oppressive.  Injustice, 
despotism  and  critoinal  agression  practiced 
against  other  peoples  are  invariably  followed 
by  injustice,  oppression  and  despotism  at  home. 
And  it  was  so  in  England.  Salisbury  died. 
Arthur  Balfour  became  prime  minister,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  up  to  the  hour  of  his  with- 
drawal, to  even  a  greater  extent  than  hereto- 
fore, became  the  master-power  in  the  cabinet. 

Beactionarr  Laglalfttioa  Xh>t  Aroiued 

The  DBSLOcratic  Spirit  of 

England. 

The  South  African  war  was  undertaken 
with  loud  outcries  against  tba«e  contemptu- 
ously denominated  "Little  Englandera."  To 
place  morality  and  justice  above  lust  for  gold 
was  a  sign  of  mental  imbedli^  in  the  eyes  of 
the  would-be  exploiting  class  in  En^and,  as 
it  is  to-day  in  America.    The  people  were  UHd 

that  English  labor  was  not  being  fairly  treated 

Egpo*^     in  the  rich  gold  districts  of  the  Transvaal,  and 

the  lure  was  thrown  out  to  the  poor  of  Great 

Ur,  GhunbtrUin  at  tbe     Britain  that  under  the  En^iah  flag  the  mines 

gmemutltmal  Clob,  June     ^^j^  ^^  employment  with  rich  i*tums  to 

the  En^ish  laborers  who  denred  to  earn  a 
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competence.  And  simultAneouslj  with  this 
base  bribe,  the  cry  waa  raised  for  more  land 
for  the  people,  a  mightier  empire  for  exploita- 
tion, and  a  demand  for  a  greater  army  and 
navy.  In  vain  did  the  truly  wise  statesmen 
show  the  iniquity  at  the  heart  of  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  free  Republics  of  South  Africa; 
that  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  must 
necessarily  in  the  long  run  weaken  England, 
sap  her  moral  virih^  and  burden  her  with  a 
frightful  debt.  For  a.  time  the  current  ran 
strongly  toward  imperialism,  militarism  and 
reaction.  Catch  phrases,  such  as  "thinking 
imperially,"  hypnotized  the  popular  mind  in 
tbe  interests  of  the  "big-stick"  policy,  and 
the  nation  returned  a  Conservatire  and  Union- 
ist majority  of  over  one  hundred  to  the  Houses 
of  Pariiament. 

Entrenched  in  power,  the  reactionaries  were 
not  slow  to  show  tbe  cloven  foot.  It  was  not 
a  labor  market  for  England  that  tbe  war-par^ 
had  in  mind,  but  the  enormous  enrichment  of 
a  few  over-rich  mine-owners.  Hence  cocdie 
labor,  that  vicious  form  of  degrading  modem 
davery,  was  introduced  into  Africa  to  wo^ 
the  mines  of  tbe  privileged  few.  Here  was  a 
great  victory  for  the  growing  plutocratic  ete- 

But  reaction  never  moves  along  a  single  line. 
If  one  class  is  favored,  other  classes  are  quick 
to  demand  privileges  also.  So  if  the  Trans- 
vaal mine-owners  were  to  have  coolie  slave- 
labor,  tbe  masters  of  the  tools  and  of  the  bread 
desired  protection  that  would  place  the  people 
■gain  in  the  power  of  the  few  and  enable  the 
landowners  and  other  princes  of  privilege  to 
become  multi-million  aires,  just  as  the  pro- 
tective tariff  in  America  has  made  the  master- 
spirits of  the  American  trusts  and  monopolies 
multi-millionaires  by  forcing  our  people  to  pay 
vastly  more  for  food,  clothing  and  all  manu- 
factured goods  than  the  same  monopolists  sell 
the  same  articles  for  to  Englishmen  and  other 
foreign  peoples.  If  the  dtizens  of  the  great 
Repubhc  could  be  made  to  pay  from  six  to 
eleven  dollars  a  ton  more  for  steel  than  the 
Steel  Trust  chaiged  for  the  same  steel  deliv- 
ered in  London,  thus  enabling  a  few  men  to 
become  powerful  enough  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  users  of  steel  to  corrupt  government 
and  hold  their  privileges  secure,  why  mi^t 
not  a  few  f^lish  protected  ones  levy  the  same 
princely  tribute  on  the  masses  of  England? 
Hence  Chamberiain,  employing  all  the  oft- 
exploded  sophistries  of  the  hired  advocates  of 
hi^  prolet^ion  in  this  country,  began  his 
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campaign  for  the  privileged  ones,  his  campaign 
for  a  "dearer  loaf." 

The  would-be  princes  of  privilt^  in  tite 
commercial  world,  however,  were  by  no  means 
the  only  classes  clamoring  for  spedal  privi- 
leges. The  English  Church,  as  has  ever  been 
the  case  with  dogmatic  hierarchies  when  they 
have  seen  an  opportunity  to  gain  political 
power,  demanded  a  sectarian  educational  act 
that  would  inject  a  religious  creed  hateful  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  into  the  popu- 
lar education,  or  which  would  compel  the  Non- 
Conformist  fellowships  to  support  the  Church 
of  England  education.  This  vicious  blow  at 
popular  secular  education  was  bitterly  re- 
sented by  the  people  and  would  not  have  been 
attempted  by  the  recreant  and  reactionary 
government  had  it  not  been  for  its  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  Parliament.  In  vain  did  tbe 
people  protest  and  insist  that  the  FarUament 
was  elected  to  adjust  the  conditions  following 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  not  to  meddle 
with  education  or  other  home  issues  known 
to  be  offensive  to  the  people  and  which  the 
government  had  not  dared  to  broach  before 
the  election.  The  iniquitous  sectarian  edu- 
cational bill  was,  however,  forced  upon  the 
people,  and  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance 
triumphed  as  had  miUtarisra  and  criminal 
commercial  aggression  triumphed  in  South 
Africa.  While  France  was  breaking  the  soul- 
shrivelling  and  anti-repubUcan  bondage  of 
clericalism  and  was  making  her  educational 
system  truly  free  and  worthy  of  a  democracy, 
dericalism  triumphed  in  England  through 
the  Bourbon  ministry. 

Nor  was  this  all.    The  government  had 
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boldly  entered  on  a  policy  of  fostering  class- 
interests  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people 
and  at  their  expense.  Now  the  great  brewing 
interests  of  England  were  able  to  contribute 
enonnous  campaign  funds,  and  since  the 
Chamberlain-Balfour  party  had  committed 
itself  to  the  policy  of  promoting  privileged 
classes  and  fostering  plutocracy,  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  lure  of  the  brewers'  gold 
should  be  as  tempting  to  the  apostles  of  com- 
mercialism as  similar  lures  have  proved  irre- 
sistible to  the  political  bosses  of  the  party  ma- 
chines in  America.  Accordingly  Mr.  Balfour 
forced  through  a  bill  that  was  greatly  to  the 
financial  interests  of  the  liquor  trade,  over  a 
popular  protest  almost  as  pronounced  as  the 
storm  raised  by  the  Educational  Bill. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  Bal- 
four-Chamberlain  party  has  achieved  or  sought 
to  accomplish,  against  which  England  has 
registered  her  protest  by  the  overwhelming 
victory  of  Liberalism  at  Uie  polls  over  imperi- 
alism, militarism,  reaction  and  protection. 


The  Liberal  Democratic  Programme. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  bold 
contrast  with  the  shifty  policy  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
frankly  announced  the  Liberal  progranune 
before  the  canvass  opened.  Among  other 
things  he  boldly  declares  for  free  trade;  for  a 
rate  to  be  imposed  on  ground  values;  for  the 
abolition  of  the  importation  of  coolie  labor 
into  South  Africa,  unless  the  South  African 
people  by  a  referendum  vote  agree  to  such 
importation;  for  the  subordination  of  military 
authority  in  India  to  dvil  authority;  for  popu- 
lar control  of  the  educational  and  hcensing 
policies;  for  the  reduction  of  armaments;  for 
greater  freedom  and  security  to  the  farmer  in 
his  business;  for  the  overhauling  of  the  poor- 
law  and  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  new 
conditions,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  non- 
employment;  and  for  the  protection  of  free- 
dom of  combination  and  security  to  trades- 
unionists.  In  a  word,  he  has  outlined  a  pro- 
gramme which  promises  for  England  a  speedy 
return  to  the  paths  of  moral  and  mental  sanity; 
to  the  highway  of  democracy  and  justice,  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

England  has  not  voted  for  the  Liberal  party 
without  knowing  for  what  it  stands,  and  the 
fact  that  her  people  have  registered  such  an 
unparalleled  vote  for  liberahsm  and  the  rights 
of  labor  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  the  world  over.    Here, 


employing  orderly  and  constitutional  methods, 
a  great  nation  has  placed  its  seal  of  condemna- 
tion against  the  party  of  privilege,  plutocracy 
and  reaction  and  has  endorsed  moral  idealism 
and  democratic  advance  in  so  positive  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  serve  a  notice  on  the  reaction- 
aries everywhere  that  it  is  unsafe  to  defy  demo- 
cratic demands  or  to  seek  to  overthrow  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  free- 
dom and  moral  greatness  of  a  people  depend. 


Labor  a  New  Factor  in  Politics. 

A  JUDICIAL  decision  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  general  reactionary  and  plutocratic  atti- 
tude of  the  Conservative  government  practi- 
cally robbed  the  Labor  Unionists  of  their  pow- 
er and  awakened  the  workingmen  to  the  fact 
that  unless  they  wisely  united  at  the  ballot- 
box  instead  of  leaving  to  others  the  shaping 
of  the  government's  policy  in  a  line  with  the 
interests  of  privileged  wealth,  they  would  soon 
be  in  a  condition  of  economic  servitude  worse 
than  had  been  their  lot  since  the  birth  of  the 
era  of  democracy.  They  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  hope  and  salvation  lay 
in  uniting  at  the  polls,  placing  their  representa- 
tives in  government  in  such  numbers  as  to 
compel  rightful  consideration  for  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  laborers.  As  a  result  a  laige 
number  of  the  Liberals  elected  are  pledged 
to  the  chief  demands  of  labor,  while  the  dis- 
tinctly Labor  candidates  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Ustory  of  England  have  become  a  com- 
manding power  in  Parliament. 


England's  New  Premier's  Noble  Plea  For 

Disarmament. 

One  of  the  striking  illustrations  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  reactionary  militarism  and 
sordid  materialism  of  the  Balfour-Chamber- 
lain  government  and  the  noble  moral  ideal- 
ism and  democracy  that  mark  the  statesman- 
like programme  announced  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  is  found  in  the  Pre- 
mier's plea  for  peace  through  the  general  re- 
duction of  armaments.  Militarism  in  some 
form  is  the  key  to  the  arch  of  reactionary  dass- 
rule  or  despotism  and  injustice  in  government. 
International  peace  through  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion is  part  of  the  evangel  of  democracy.  Ever 
since  the  birth  of  the  modem  democratic  era 
the  noblest  statesmen  no  less  than  the  loftiest 
moral  idealists  and  reformers  have  striven  to 
foster  peace  and  avert  hate-engendering  and 
savagery-indting  war,  not  merely  because — 
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sugar-coat  it  as  jou  may — ^war  is  murder,  but 
also  because  the  philosophic  statesman  knows 
that  alwajrs  and  at  all  times  war  proves  the 
supreme  opportunity  for  despotism,  corrup- 
tion and  reaction  to  fasten  their  destructive 
talons  on  national  life.  It  is  therefore  a  happy 
augury  at  the  threshold  of  his  premiership  and 
before  the  people  have  voted  on  the  incoming 
Parliament,  to  find  the  new  Prime  Minister 
ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  peace.  In  his 
address,  which  astounded  that  element  of  the 
press  and  public  that  is  under  the  compulsion 
of  conunerdalism,  and  which  greatly  offended 
the  upholders  of  militarism  and  despotism  in 
England  and  elsewhere.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  said: 

"As  the  principle  of  peaceful  arbitration 
extends,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
statesmen  to  adjust  these  armaments  to  the 
new  and  happier  conditions.  No  nobler  rdle 
could  this  great  country  have  than  at  the  fitting 
moment  to  put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  league 
of  peace  through  whose  instrumentality  this 
great  work  could  be  effective." 

If  the  Liberal  party  will  set  its  face  squarely 
towards  the  ideal  of  true  Liberalism  or  democ- 
racy that  for  the  most  part  was  its  guiding 
star  from  the  days  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  and 
Free-Trade  victory  in  the  forties;  if  it  will  be 
as  true  to  moral  idealism  and  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  as  were  its  great  high-priests 
of  the  preceding  sixty  years— -Cobden,  Bright, 
Gladstone  and  Morley — then  England  has 
before  her  a  glorious  dawn  in  whidi  she  will 
again  take  her  place  as  a  moral  leader  in  the 
procession  of  civilization. 


The  New  French  President  and  What  He 
Stands  For.    The  Election  of  M.  Fall- 
ieres  a  Trinmph  For  Progress- 
ive Democracy. 

The  election  of  M.  Fallieres  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  French  Republic  demonstrates 
anew  the  hold  which  democracy  has  taken  on 
*  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  our  sister 
republic.  His  opponent  received  the  support 
of  the  reactionary  clerical,  imperialistic  and 
militaiy  elements,  while  the  Republicans, 
Liberals  and  Socialists  supported  the  victor- 
ious candidate,  with  the  result  that  he  received 
449  votes,  while  his  opponent,  M.  Doumer, 
reoeiveQ  o§  i, 

M.  Fallieres,  Uke  M.  G>mbes  and  so  many 
other  of  the  leading  progressive  statesmen  of 
the  republic,  received  his  liberal  inspiration 


from  Gambetta,  he  being  an  ardent  adherent 
of  the  great  French  Liberal.  He  is  not  so 
aggressive  or  bold  as  M.  Combes,  but  he  is 
said  to  be  a  genuine  democrat,  in  sympathy 
with  the  progranmie  of  progress  and  enlight- 
enment that  has  marked  the  France  of  Presi- 
dent Loubet. 

An  Unpromising  Tonth  Who  Blossomed 
Into  a  Brilliant  Manhood. 

The  new  President  was  bom  at  M^zin  in 
1841.  Few  friends  or  neighbors,  even  by  the 
most  daring  flights  of  fancy,  could  have  found 
it  possible  to  imagine  the  idle  boy  and  royster- 
ing  youth,  Clement  Armand  Fallieres,  as  a 
future  head  of  the  French  nation.  Least  of  all 
did  his  father  picture  so  illustrious  a  future  for 
the  boy  for  whom  he  was  often  well-nigh  in 
despair,  as  according  to  all  reports  he  was 
easy-going  and  inclined  to  be  lazy  at  school, 
something  of  a  devil-may-care  lad,  and  later 
a  ringleader  among  a  group  of  *'roystering 
blades"  who  had  managed  to  pass  examina- 
tions and  obtain  their  degrees. 

M.  Fallieres,  though  in  his  early  years  ac- 
counted idle,  was  never  regarded  as  duU. 
When  he  set  his  mind  to  mastering  a  subject, 
he  succeeded,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
for  the  bar  he  spent  some  time  in  a  law-office 
in  Paris,  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  law. 
After  a  time  he  moved  to  N^rac  where  he  be- 
gan his  professional  career.  From  a  rather 
indolent  and  gaiety-loving  youth  he  soon  de- 
veloped into  a  hard  student  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  speakers  at  the  bar. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  one  so  gifted 
with  the  power  of  oratory  should  drift  into 
politics,  and  for  thirty  years  the  new  president 
of  France  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  polit- 
ical life.  He  has  been,  it  is  said,  minister  of 
France  oftener  than  any  other  living  man,  and 
although  always  a  consistent  Republican,  he 
has  avoided  creating  the  antagonisms  of  his 
less  tactful  associates.  Even  during  the  bitter 
controversy  between  the  clergy  and  the  State, 
though  he  steadfastly  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
Church,  he  escaped  the  condemnation  which 
was  meted  out  to  M.  Combes  and  other  leaders 
of  the  opposition.  During  his  parliamentary 
career  he  has  been  thrice  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior; on  two  occasions  he  was  Minister  of 
Justice;  twice  also  he  was  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction;  and  once  he  was  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Thus  between  1880  and 
1899  he  was  eight  times  a  member  of  the  cab- 
inet.   Since  1899  he  has  been  President  of  the 
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Senate,  taking  Loubet's  seat  when  the  latter 
was  called  to  Uie  Elys^. 

His  Simple  Life  and  His  Love  For  The 

Sou. 

He  is  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  possessed 
of  a  passionate  love  for  the  soil.  Loupillon, 
his  chateau  near  Mezin,  is  extremely  plain  in 
interior  and  exterior.  His  library  betrays  the 
owner's  tastes,  and  here  are  found  the  works 
of  Diderot,  Montaigne,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Mich- 
elet,  Balzac,  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc.  Among 
the  few  pictures  that  adorn  the  home  is  the 
Hugo  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  engraved  by 
Waltner. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  chateau  that  ac- 
cording to  all  local  accounts  the  statesmen 
finds  his  chief  pleasure,  but  amid  his  extensive 
and  beautiful  vineyards  which  for  twenty  years 
have  been  the  subject  of  loving  personal 
care  and  direction  whenever  M.  Fallieres 
could  enjoy  a  vacation.  These  vineyards 
were  started  a  score  of  years  ago  by  the  states- 
man, after  the  phylloxera  had  devastated  the 
region,  destroying  the  vines  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  the  great  frosts  in  the  nineties  de- 
stroyed the  extensive  orange-groves  of  north- 
em  Florida.  He  personally  selected  the  vines, 
grafts  and  fertiliiTrs  and  superintended  the 
planting  and  cultivation.  His  friends  and 
neighbors  shook  their  heads  at  the  unwisdom 
of  the  great  statesman  in  putting  all  his  eggs 
in  a  single  basket,  but  M.  Fallieres  only  smiled. 
He  loved  the  soil,  he  loved  the  smile  of  nature, 
and  best  of  all  he  loved  his  vines.  The  frag- 
rance of  their  bloom,  the  beauty  of  their  ripen- 
ing fruit,  their  almost  human  response  to  tend- 
er and  loving  care,  the  luxuriance  of  growth 


and  wealth  of  fruitage  made  them  very  dear 
to  him.  His  vineyards,  once  his  fad  and 
hobby,  long  since  became  his  chief  source  of 
revenue,  as  in  good  years  they  yield  him  as 
much  as  a  thousand  barrels  of  wine;  in  poor 
years  he  has  a  yield  of  from  five  to  six  hundred 
barrels. 

His  Ideals  in  Begard  to  The  Duties  and 
Responsibilities  of  a  Statesman 
and  a  Citizen  of  France. 

It  is  well  for  M.  Fallieres  that  he  has  some- 
thing that  3rields  him  a  good  revenue,  else  with 
his  ideals  of  the  duties  of  a  statesman  he  would 
find  himself  poor  indeed,  for,  as  M.  Jules 
Huret  in  the  course  of  a  charming  sketch  of 
the  new  President  in  Le  Figaro  observes:  **It 
is  his  theory  that  whatever  he  receives  from 
the  State  he  must  repay  to  the  State.  He  lives 
up  to  this  principle  consistently." 

Thirty  years  in  continual  service  of  his 
country  in  positions  of  grave  importance,  and 
during  all  this  time  he  has  spent  the  money 
received  from  the  State  for  the  State  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  and  needy  ones 
among  his  countrymen.  Such  is  the  honor- 
able record  of  the  new  President. 

Among  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  his 
southern  home  he  is  idolized  because  of  his 
hospitality,  his  genuine  friendship,  his  unfail- 
ing generosity,  and  his  dmplicily  of  life. 

Since  the  hour  when  he  awakened  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  involved  in  the 
citizenship  of  a  free  state  and  the  obligations 
imposed  by  responsible  public  trusts,  he  has 
striven  to  honor  himself  by  honoring  the  great 
republic,  which  has  in  turn  exalted  him  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  gift  of  a  free  people. 


MUNICIPAL  AND  SOCIAL  ADVANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Municipal  Lighting  In  Edinburgh. 

THE  RECENT  report  of  United  States 
Consul  Fleming  of  Eklinburgh,  Scot- 
land, on  municipal  lighting  in  that  city,  affords 
another  example  of  the  excellent  results  that 
follow  municipal-ownership.  In  1896  the 
electric  lights  were  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
company  which  charged  the  citizens  12  cents 
per  unit  for  lights  and  7  cents  per  unit  for 
power,  and  the  city  paid  $97.33  per  arc-light. 
Under  municipal-ownershi[)  the  citizens  ob- 
tain their  light  at  7  cents  per  unit  and  power 


is  furnished  at  2^  cents  per  unit.  This,  as 
will  be  noted,  is  but  Uttle  over  one-half  the 
amount  paid  for  lighting  and  less  than  one- 
half  that  paid  for  power  under  private-own- 
ership; while  the  dty  gets  its  lights  for  $58.58 
per  arc-light,  or  $48.80  less  than  it  paid  under 
private-ownership. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  good  record  made 
by  municipal-ownership;  for  according  to  the 
report  of  our  consul,  last  year  the  net  revenue 
was  $578,867.  "The  counter-charges  and 
other  figures  for  the  same  period  were  costs. 
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exduding  interest  and  sinking-fund  payments, 
$285,886;  interest  on  capital  expenditure, 
$104,079."  Tbe  sinking-fund  was  $136,018. 
The  net  profit  was  $102,884.  Of  this  $83,192 
was  placed  as  a  reserve  fund. 

The  result  in  Edinburgh  is  typical.  Only 
the  enormous  corruption  funds  employed  by 
the  public-service  corporations,  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  influencing  bosses  and  controlled 
machines,  in  influencing  the  people's  misrep- 
resentatives  in  government,  and  in  subsidizing 
public  opinion-forming  agencies,  prevent  the 
American  people  from  demanding  and  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  municipal-ownership. 


Municipal  Street-Bailway  Profits  In 
Manchester,  England. 

The  Municipal  J&umal^  in  commenting  on 
the  result  of  the  street-railway  service  of  Man- 
chester, England,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality,  says  that  "there  is,  after 
allowing  for  interest  and  depreciation,  an 
actual  profit  of  $675,000,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
private  company  could  be  distributed  amongst 
the  shareholders."  Yet  this,  as  the  Journal 
points  out,  does  not  represent  all  the  benefits 
the  people  derive  from  the  service  in  the  hands 
of  the  city,  for  it  observes  that  "the  Corpora- 
tion has  made  concessions  to  the  men  in  uni- 
form, holidays,  and  shorter  hours,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $250,000  a  year,"  while  its  con- 
cessions to  the  traveling  public,  in  reduction  of 
fares,  etc.,  amount  annually  to  another  $250,- 
000. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  August  Belmont,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
and  other  public-service  magnates  are  anxious 
that  the  city  should  not  incur  "the  risk  of 
squandering  money "  by  taking  over  the  fran- 
chises and  operating  the  service  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  it  is  also  easy  to  understand 
why  the  corrupt  political  bosses  are  opposed 
to  publicK>wnership.  The  corrupt  public- 
service  companies  keep  the  bosses  in  power 
and  corrupt  the  whole  service.  Without  the 
tremendous  backing  of  the  public-service  cor- 
porations, the  bosses  would  be  as  Samson 
shorn  of  his  locks  and  they  are  fully  aware  of 
this  fact.  Happily  the  pubhc,  in  spite  of  the 
controlled  editors  and  educators,  is  every- 
where coming  to  see  that  private-ownership 
of  public  utilities  is  a  double  curse.  It  results 
in  the  most  shameful  spohation  of  the  people 
and  the  corruption  of  their  servants,  as  well 
as  of  the  pubHc  opinion-forming  agencies.    It 


robs  the  millions  while  it  degrades  manhood 
and  corrupts  public  morals.  Therefore  we 
find  everywhere  the  leagues  of  spoliation  and 
degradation  on  the  defensive;  but  they  must 
follow  the  insurance  grafters,  and  they  will 
follow  them. 


A  Movement  For  The  Reclamation  of 

Submerged  Manhood  Through  Cnl- 

tivation  of  The  Land. 

A  VERY  interesting  and  hop>eful  fact  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  the  great  movements 
of  our  time  which  are  being  systematically 
pushed  forward  and  which  are  palliative 
rather  than  fundamental  in  character,  because 
they  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  unjust  con- 
ditions, are  the  splendid  labors  of  men  like 
the  late  Dr.  Bamardo,  through  whose  work 
numbers  of  homes  have  been  opened  in  the 
congested  centers  of  England  for  homelesss 
waifs  who  are  educated  and  later  are  placed 
in  good  positions  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army  to 
place  out-of-works,  who  are  starving  because 
they  can  find  no  employment,  on  the  land 
under  conditions  which  will  enable  them  not 
only  to  earn  a  good  livelihood  but  in  time  to 
secure  homes  for  themselves. 

This  movement  has  recently  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  by 
Mr.  George  Herring,  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
to  General  Booth  to  be  used  in  placing  men 
on  five-acre  lots,  with  implements  and  a  loan 
of  sufficient  funds  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  another  start  in  life.  The  money  ad- 
vanced is  to  be  paid  back  to  the  Salvation 
Army  treasury  on  instalments  when  the  men 
are  able  to  do  so.  When  the  sum  has  been 
paid  off  the  homes  will  be  theirs.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  a  work  will  depend,  of  course, 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  men  selected 
for  home-building  in  the  country.  They 
must  have  knowledge  of  farm-life  and  work 
or  be  under  wise  direction.  What,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  needed  to  complement  this  admirable 
movement  is  an  extensive  agricultural  training 
school  and  experiment  station  in  which  men 
and  women  could  be  trained  in  every  branch 
of  country  life,  all  receiving  some  special  train- 
ing such  as  daiiying,  poultry-raising,  garden- 
ing, small-fruit  culture,  the  cultivation  of  or- 
chards, etc.  With  such  schools  as  these  and 
systematic  placing  of  competent  persons  on 
five-acre  lots,  with  sufiScient  money  advanced 
to  enable  them  to  get  a  start,  we  believe  great 
good  would  necessarily  follow. 
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The  experiment  is  not  new.  As  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  Grecian  statesman,  Pisistra- 
tus,  a  ver}'  similar  experiment  to  that  being 
pu-  in  operation  bv  General  Booth  was  tried. 
Pisistratus  on  becoming  the  absolute  ruler  of 
Athens  found  the  city  thronged  with  beggars, 
and  amid  so  much  want  and  poverty  crime 
necessarily  flourished.  He  instituted  an  in- 
quiry to  find  out  why  the  men  were  everywhere 
begging.  They  told  him  they  could  find  no 
employment.  "Why  do  you  not  cultivate  the 
stretches  of  land  lying  idle  around  the  city  ?  ** 
inquired  the  ruler.  "Because  we  do  not  own 
the  land  and  others  would  drive  us  off.  Be- 
sides, we  have  no  seeds  or  implements." 
Pisistratus  thereujwn  condemned  the  idle 
land  for  public  use,  di\'ided  it  into  small  par- 
cels and  apportioned  it  to  the  out-of-works. 
Tools  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  suflScient  seeds  to  plant  were  given  to  each 
man.  Then  the  ruler  promulgated  an  edict 
making  it  a  crime  to  beg.  The  result  was  that 
the  hitherto  barren  fields  around  Athens  soon 
blossomed  in  gardens  and  the  Queen  City  of 
Hellas  entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity 
that  made  the  time  ever  after  memorable,  fre- 


quently being  referred  to  in  subsequent  days 
as  the  Golden  Age  of  Pisistratus. 

It  is  believed  by  many  who  have  given  the 
movement  to  create  an  army  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors such  as  has  made  France  one  of  the 
richest  nations  of  the  world,  that  the  success  of 
the  experiment  will  be  so  marked  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  will  erelong  give  it  substantial 
aid  and  thus  hasten  the  movement  to  transform 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  society  into  the  strong 
bone  and  fiber  of  a  progressive  civilized  state. 

As  we  have  said,  the  movement  is  palliative 
rather  than  fimdamental,  but  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  all  agitation  for  fundamental 
social  and  economic  changes  such  as  will  re- 
sult in  just  conditions — in  that  equality  of 
opportunities  and  of  rights  that  will  lead  to 
economic  indejjendence — should  be  comple- 
mented by  such  noble  palliative  efforts  as  Dr. 
Bamardo  inaugurated  and  as  General  Booth 
is  carrying  forward.  These,  however,  should 
not  be  advanced  as  solutions  to  the  great  social 
questions  confronting  ci\ilization,  but  rather 
as  humane  efforts  to  save  the  drowning  ones 
while  the  vessel  is  being  finished  which  shall 
bring  relief  to  society  as  a  whole. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  INDIA. 


How  The  Indian  National  Congress  Is 
Arousing  The  Patriotism  and  Am- 
bition of  The  Indian  People. 

THE  long-dormant  Orient  is  awakening 
as  nature  after  the  sleeping  time  of  win- 
ter. The  sap  of  new  life  is  rising.  For  more 
than  one  jjeople  the  signs  of  a  renaissance  or  re- 
birth are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. The  wonderful  florescence  of  Japanese 
civilization,  though  by  far  the  most  impressive 
manifestation  of  this  awakening  of  the  Orient, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  indication  that  the 
age  and  hour  approaches  when  the  Far  East 
will  arise  in  the  strength  and  glorj'  of  a  new 
civilization,  ready  and  comp>etent  to  contribute 
much  to  enrich  the  sum  total  of  man's  spiritual, 
mental  and  material  wealth. 

Next  to  Japan,  nowhere  is  this  awakening 
so  marked  as  in  India.  In  that  land  of  ancient 
civilization  movements  are  in  progress  and 
yearly  gaining  increased  momentum  that  will 
shortly  work  great  changes.  Recent  issues 
of  the  Indian  Review,  under  the  able  editor- 
ship of  G.  A.  Natesan,  contain  some  extremely 


interesting  and  illuminating  facts  and  data 
bearing  on  the  new  movements  that  presage 
this  coming  renaissance. 

For  twenty  years  there  have  been  held  an- 
nually in  India  national  congresses  which  have 
exerted  a  steadily  increasing  power  over  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  Here,  year  after  year, 
the  Hindu,  the  Mussalman,  the  Parsee  and 
the  Christian  have  assembled  to  discuss  com- 
mon grievances  and  to  consider  measures  for 
the  "promotion  of  conmoion  aims  and  aspira- 
tions." A  high  moral  idealism  has  been 
present  which  was  recently  admirably  summed 
up  by  the  eminent  Indian  leader,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Gokhale,  in  these  words: 

"Public  life  must  be  spiritualized.  Love 
of  country  must  so  fill  the  heart  that  all  else 
shall  appear  as  of  little  moment  by  its  side. 
A  fervent  patriotism,  which  rejoices  at  every 
opportunity  of  sacrifice  for  the  motherland, 
a  dauntless  heart,  which  refuses  to  be  turned 
back  from  its  object  by  difficulty  or  danger, 
a  deep  faith  in  the  purpose  of  Providence  that 
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nothing  can  shake — equipped  with  these  the 
worker  must  start  on  his  mission  and  rever- 
ently seek  the  joy  which  comes  of  spending 
oneself  in  the  service  of  one's  country." 

The  influence  of  the  Indian  congresses  has 
been  increasingly  perceptible  during  recent 
years.  The  distinguished  Indian  writer,  Mr. 
G.  Subramania  Aiyar,  late  editor  of  The  Hin- 
du, holds  that  they  have  created  **the  feeling 
of  national  unity "  and  have  greatly  promoted 
personal  intimacy  and  friendships  among  all 
the  more  earnest  workers  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  They  have,  he  claims,  fostered 
''moderation  by  direct  friendly  personal  in- 
tercourse, of  all  possible  race,  creed  or  pro- 
vincial prejudices  amongst  all  lovers  of  our 
country."  More  than  this,  the  congress  "has 
taught  the  Indian  people  the  greatest  of  any 
lesson  that  a  people  can  learn,  the  lesson  of 
self-respect.  It  has  besides  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  our  rulers  an  idea  of  the  full 
moral  and  intellectual  capacity  of  our  race 
whom  they  no  longer  recognize  as  a  multitude 
of  semi-civilized  incoherent  atoms,  but  whom 
they  feel  they  must  respect  and  conciliate. 
The  Indian  National  Congress,  finally,  is  the 
one  living  emblem  and  proof  of  the  unity  of 
India,  and  the  hope  and  guarantee  of  her 
future." 

The  Bwadeslii  Movement. 

Side  by  side  with  the  moral  ideahsm,  the 
national  patriotism  and  the  work  of  oblitera- 
ting race  and  religious  prejudice,  there  has 
gone  forward  another  movement  which  of  late 
has  made  rapid  strides.  This  is  called  the 
Swadeshi  movement.  It  is  an  "association 
for  the  advancement  of  scientific  and  indus- 
trial education,"  aiming  "to  promote  self- 
reliance  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people."  Its  purpose  is  economic.  It  seeks 
to  better  the  material  condition  of  the  millions. 


which  is  at  present  so  deplorable,  through 
systematic,  rational  and  practical  education 
that  shall  enable  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing population  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est possible  results  for  their  labors,  to  excel  in 
work  along  all  lines,  and  to  patronize  and 
develop  home  industries  and  native  talent. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  there  have  been  going 
on  from  year  to  year  and  steadily  gaining  in 
momentum  and  volume,  these  two  distinctive 
movements;  one  addressing  itself  to  the  spir- 
itual, intellectual  and  idealistic  side  of  life,  to 
patriotism  and  the  long-stifled  aspirations  of 
the  people;  the  other  to  their  economic  well- 
being  and  advancement. 

The  great  Wctories  of  Japan  and  her  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  advance  are  naturally 
stimulating  the  awakening  activities  of  the 
Indian  jjeople.  Great  changes  are  on  the  way, 
and  if  England  under  the  wisdom  of  truly 
broad  and  just  statesmanship — such  states- 
manship as  we  believe  will  be  displayed  by 
Mr.  Morley — shall  meet  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  advanced  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  a  broad,  just  and  enlightened  spirit; 
if  En^and  will  patiently  and  sympathetically 
give  her  ear  to  the  grievance  of  the  Indian  and 
generously  aid  in  furthering  the  rightful  de- 
mands of  the  people,  that  India  should  be 
more  fully  represented  in  the  nation's  affairs, 
for  moral  education  to  be  given  to  the  young, 
and  for  a  liberal  policy  that  shall  hearten  and 
stimulate  the  people  in  their  industrial  efforts 
and  their  higher  aspirations, — we  say,  if  Eng- 
land has  the  wisdom  to  manifest  this  spirit, 
the  awakening  of  India  will  be  attended  by 
peace  and  mutual  gain.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  persists  in  a  narrow,  selfish  policy  and  re- 
mains indifferent  to  the  cry  of  the  ablest  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Oriental  people,  there  will 
be  serious  trouble  in  store  for  great  Britain; 
for,  we  repeat,  India  is  awakening,  politically, 
industrially,  morally  and  mentally. 


A  LESSON  FROM  JAPAN. 


The  Single-Tax  For  Oentnries  In  Practi- 
cal Operation,  and  Its  Result. 

IN  HIS  large  and  important  work  entitled 
Cheai  Japan,  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  treats 
many  interesting  and  successful  examples  of 
Socialism^  using  the  term  in  its  broad  significa- 
tioo»  that  have  long  been  in  practical  operation 


in  Japan.  In  one  division  of  the  Japanese  em- 
pire, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement, 
the  Single-Tax  has  been  in  operation  for  cen- 
turies. Here  the  community,  instead  of  tax- 
ing land  values  and  leaving  the  land  undis- 
turbed, as  advocated  by  Henry  Greorge,  levies 
all  the  tax  on  the  land,  but  every  eleven,  thir-^ 
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teen  or  seventeen  years  the  land  is  impartially 
apportioned  among  the  people.  Mr.  Stead 
in  speaking  of  this  subject  observes : 

"There  are  even  at  the  present  moment  in 
existence  several  socialistic  communities  within 
the  empire.  These  are  recognized  and  are 
not  interfered  with.  So  interesting  are  these 
communities  that  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  the  conditions  there  is  of  value  to  give 
guidance  and  instruction  to  those  anxious  for 
the  age  of  practical  socialism.*' 

And  in  giving  a  description  of  the  special 
community  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
our  author  quotes  a  detailed  account  as  given 
by  Mr.  Katayama,  the  leading  sociaHst  writer 
of  Japan : 

"We  can  show  a  most  convincing  proof  of 
socialism  fully  and  actually  in  force  for  cen- 
turies in  a  land  once  a  kingdom  and  now  one 
of  the  prefectures  of  our  empire.  This  pre- 
fecture is  Okinawa,  formerly  the  kingdom  of 
Riukiu.  Riukiu  comprises  thirty-six  islands, 
with  170  square  miles  and  170,000  people. 
Here  in  these  islands  we  have  a  complete  and 
well-developed  socialism  that  has  had  long 
practice.  The  peace-loving  islanders  have 
been  living  under  the  system  of  socialism  im- 
disturbed  for  several  centuries.  They  have 
their  own  land  system;  one  that  may  surprise 
the  world  in  this  age  of  competition  and  greed. 
It  has  been  a  long  and  time-honored  institution 
with  these  people  that  every  eleventh  year,  in 
some  cases  thirteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  the 
whole  land  is  divided  equally  into  as  many  as 
there  are  able-bodied  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity. During  this  term  each  is  obliged  to  pay 
nothing  but  a  tax  imposed  upon  him  for  the 
section  of  land  allotted  to  him.  Besides  these 
allotments  the  conmiunity  owns  a  large  tract 
of  land  as  common  land,  where  they  plant 
banana  trees.  These* plants  are  cultivated 
and  preserved  carefully  to  feed  all  the  people 


on  them  in  time  of  famine.  Thus  these 
islanders  are  assured  of  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  cultivate 
their  allotted  piece  of  land.  The  taxes  on  the 
land  are  very  light,  and  they  are  secure  of 
attacks  from  greedy  capitalists  or  landlords. 
There  is  no  landlord  in  the  whole  of  the  islands. 
No  one  owns  the  land,  but  every  one  is  entitled 
to  get  an  allotment  and  live  on  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labor.  There  is  no  anxiety  for  him  to 
increase  his  portion  by  acquirement  or  by  in- 
trigue or  by  purchase,  as  is  so  common  a  fact 
and  a  miserable  burden  in  the  so-called  ciyil- 
ized  communities.  They  do  not  own  land, 
therefore  they  cannot  mortgage  or  sell  the 
land  which  they  cultivate,  but  they  are  fully 
assured  of  possessing  the  results  of  their  own 
labor.  Thus  every  one  owns  his  own  income, 
which  is  the  result  of  his  own  work.  Private 
property  is  not  in  the  land,  but  in  the  income 
from  the  land;  there  is  no  rent  because  there 
is  no  landlord,  and  there  is  no  capitalist  who 
may  squeeze  and  exploit  the  poor,  because 
there  are  no  poor  in  the  whole  conmiunity. 
Eveiy  one  can  live  by  his  own  labor  because 
he  owns  a  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  so  long  as 
he  is  a  member  of  the  community.  They  have 
not  lost  individuality  or  independence,  but 
maintain  fully  their  own  personality.  The 
veiy  absence  of  poor  in  the  whole  island  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  socialism. 
There  are  no  poor  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  are  no  rich,  because  private  monopoly 
consists  of  income  only.  It  is  said  that  the 
richest  in  the  island  is  no  wealthier  than  200,- 
000  yen  (je20,000).  In  spite  of  some  attempU 
to  encroach  upon  their  institutions,  so  far  the 
people  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  land 
system.  They  are  opposed  to  change,  lest 
the  happiest  and  best  form  of  socialism  should 
be  done  away  with  within  a  few  years.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
there  has  existed  for  centuries  the  workability 
of  socialism.*' 


THE  ELECTION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


The  Signal  Victory  of  Premier  Seddon's 

Party. 

THE  PEOPLE  of  New  Zealand  have 
endorsed  the  administration  of  Prime 
Minister  Seddon  in  no  uncertain  voice.  In 
the  recent  elections  the  Grovemment  won  an 


overwhelming  victory,  electing  more  than  two 
to  one  over  the  combined  opposition. 

No  nation  on  the  face  of  th^  earth,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Switzerland,  has  made 
so  splendid  an  advance  along  the  pathway  of 
progressive   democratic  government  as   has 
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New  Zealand.  We  say  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Switzerland,  because  while  New 
Zeedand  has  rapidly  advanced  along  almost 
eyeiy  line  in  seeking  to  make  a  government 
baaed  on  justice  and  in  which  every  citizen 
shall  be  aided  to  be  strong,  independent,  self- 
sustaining,  prosperous  and  happy,  and  though 
she  has  striven  as  has  no  other  nation  to  es- 
tablish conditions  under  which  economic  in- 
dependence should  complement  political  in- 
dependence, she  has  been  slow  to  bulwark 
herself  against  the  peril  of  reactionary  influ- 
ences by  establishing  methods  in  government 
that  would  guarantee  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy or  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  in  spite  of  auto- 
cratic and  reactionary  or  class  influences, 
should  such  influences  gain  control  in  govern- 
ment. 

The  great  evils  under  which  the  American 
people  are  su£Pering  to-day  from  monopoly  and 
trust  oppression  or  the  despotism  of  privileged 
interests  and  acquired  wealth,  were  rendered 
possible  only  because  the  American  people 
had  failed  to  adopt  democratic  methods  to 
meet  changed  conditions.  The  people  had, 
not  safeguuded  themselves  against  tiie  cun-' 
ning  of  interested  parties  and  the  power  of  cor- 
rupt wealth  operating  through  unscrupulous 
leaders  or  bosses  by  means  of  money-controlled 
political  machines. 


Now  in  this  respect,  so  vital  to  democracy, 
so  fundamental  to  free  government,  Switzer- 
land leads  the  world.  Through  the  popular 
initiative,  referendum  and  right  of  recall,  and 
through  proportional  representation,  she  has 
provided  a  simple,  direct  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical or  workable  method  by  which  not  only 
is  democratic  government  preserved  and  ren- 
dered effective,  but  whereby  minority  parties 
and  principles  can  be  properly  represented  in 
government. 

In  New  2^aland  we  grant  that  the  govern- 
ment has  steadily  advanced  measures  for  the 
development,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  people,  but  until  New  Zealand  adopts  the 
initiative  and  referendum  the  commonwealth 
will  not  be  safe;  for  in  any  hour  of  stress, 
when  some  great  but  fleeting  peril  or  issue 
arises  which  completely  absorbs  the  thoughts 
of  men,  such  as  the  danger  of  war  from  with- 
out, reactionary  influences  or  influences  sus- 
ceptible to  the  lure  of  wealth  or  class  desire, 
may  gain  a  firm  hold  and  steadily  advance, 
as  has  privileged  wealth  in  America  since  the 
period  of  our  Civil  war.  We  hope  and  trust 
that  the  government  of  New  Zealand  will 
at  an  early  date  place  the  commonwealth 
distincUy  in  the  lead  of  all  free  peoples  in 
all  fundamental  ways  by  the  adoption  of 
Direct-Legislation  and  proportional  represen- 
tation. 


THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  RECENT  STEP  TOWARD 

CHURCH  UNITY. 


The  Movement  For  Ohnrch  Union  In 

Oanada. 

LEADING  Protestant  denominations  are 
taking  the  lead  in  what  may  and,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  master-note  of  the 
incoming  age  is  union  or  cooperation,  doubt- 
less will  become  a  great  civilization-wide 
movement  for  the  imion  of  Protestant  Christ- 
endom, or  that  part  of  the  Protestant  world 
that  holds  to  the  Trinitarian  tenets. 

A  litUe  more  than  a  year  ago  one  hundred 
and  fifly  leading  representatives  of  the  Meth- 
odist* the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Cuiada  met  at  Toronto  to  take 
steps  looking  toward  organic  union.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  the  agitation  for 
uoKm  was  carried  on  by  those  who  felt  that 


the  hour  had  arrived  for  the  various  leading 
reUgious  bodies  to  unite  in  aggressive  work. 
In  December  of  last  year  the  committee  met 
and  perfected  a  plan  of  union  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  fellowships,  and  if  accepted 
will  result  in  the  union  of  these  denominations 
under  a  name  which  will  probably  be  the 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

If,  as  the  friends  of  this  union  confidenUy 
expect,  the  work  is  crowned  with  success,  it 
will,  we  believe,  prove  the  initial  step  in  a 
movement  that  will  grow  rapidly  in  popularity 
and  which  may  ultimately  result  in  one  of 
those  great  religious  revivals  such  as  in  various 
periods  have  swept  with  compelling  power 
over  all  nations  where  great  religions  have 
become  firmly  rooted. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY/ 


The  Heroes  of  DefecU,  By  William  Jackson 
Armstrong.  Pp.  600.  Half-morocco,  gilt 
top,  price,  $3.50.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Cincin- 
nati: The  Robert  Clarke  Company. 

I. 

THE  APPEARANCE  of  Mr.  Armstrong's 
brilliant  and  authoritative  work.  The 
Heroes  of  Defeat,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
literary  events  of  recent  years  in  the  New 
World.  It  not  only  enriches  our  literature 
with  a  work  unique  in  character  and  able  and 
authoritative  in  content-matter,  but  the  fact 
that  a  leading  publishing  house  should  under- 
take so  expensive  a  work  as  this,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  orders  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  edition  were  received  before  the  book  was 
issued  from  the  press,  together  with  the  high 
and  unstinted  praise  that  has  been  accorded 
the  volume  from  scores  of  the  most  profoundly 
thoughtful  citizens,  afford  another  strong  in- 
dication of  the  awakening  of  the  people  from 
the  Stygian  slumber  into  which  the  gold  mania 
has  lulled  them  during  recent  decades. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  as  in  all 
times  of  moral  awakening  and  permanent 
growth,  a  high  and  inspiring  idealism  domi- 
nated the  imagination  of  the  people.  A  noble 
cause  and  the  lofty  heroism  displayed  by  its 
representatives  were  sufficient  to  attract  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  general  reader.  The 
element  of  success  was  not  essential  to  public 
interest.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  the 
highest  aspirations  and  ideals  dominated  the 
leaders  and  that  they  acted  up  to  the  lofty  de- 
mands of  their  causes  for  the  subject  to  hold 
the  interest,  thrill  the  pulses  and  inspire  the 
reader  with  a  desire  to  imitate  those  who  sank 
all  thought  of  self  for  the  higher  interests  of 
society  or  civilization. 

With  the  rapid  aggregation  of  wealth,  the 
formation  of  great  corporations  and  the  rise 
of  the  utilitarian  spirit,  subtly  but  progressively 
came  a  striking  change  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  American.  The  utilitarian  spirit,  like 
man's  passions  and  appetites,  like  wealth  itself 
and  many  other  potential  blessings,  is  benefi- 
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cent  and  a  source  of  advancement  if  made 
subordinate  to  idealism;  but  when  one?  it 
became  a  dominating  influence  and  with  it 
came  the  passion  to  acquire  gold  and  the  power 
and  position  which  gold  could  give,  we  find  a 
sordid  materialism  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  the  moral  idealism  Uiat  made  the  eariy  his- 
tory of  our  land  one  of  the  most  inspiring  pages 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Egoism,  often 
gross  and  sordid,  usurped  the  throne  of  altru- 
ism, and  with  the  triumph  of  commercialism 
over  moral  idealism  in  our  business  and  poht- 
ical  worlds,  the  great  god  Success  became  a 
fetich,  and  not  only  this,  but  a  most  degrading 
fetich,  for  the  success  measured  by  the  new 
materiahstic  standard  is  dependent  on  the 
acquisition  of  gold  and  on  the  attainment  of 
places  of  power  without  regard  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  ends  were  obtained. 

Now  no  nation,  society  or  civilization  can 
persist  or  become  perennially  youthful  and 
powerful  if  it  is  not  fed  from  the  springs  of 
moral  idealism  or  spiritual  life.  Materialism, 
whenever  made  the  dominant  note  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  invariably  exhibits,  first,  a  splendid 
exterior  and  the  florescence  of  physical  power 
and  brute  force,  all  of  which  are  mistaken  by 
the  shallow  and  ignorant  as  signs  of  real 
strength  and  growth,  but  which  are  in  reality 
Ihe  autumn  splendor  that  annoimces  death 
at  the  source  of  vitality.  Only  by  a  return  to 
the  old  paths,  by  the  opening  again  of  the 
springs  of  spiritual  life  and  moral  enthusiasm, 
can  the  rejuvenation  of  a  nation  thus  affected 
be  rendered  possible.  Nothing  has  been  more 
painfully  apparent  during  recent  years  than 
the  inability  to  rouse  the  moral  idealism  or  to 
stimulate  broad,  just  and  fundamental  think- 
ing among  the  masses  of  our  people.  The 
question.  Will  it  pay?  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  demand.  Is  it  right  ?  And  by  payment  is 
meant.  Will  it  result  in  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terial wealth,  power  or  the  immediate  personal 
success  of  the  individual?  The  history  of 
earth's  noblest  children  who  failed  to  achieve 
victories  during  their  lives,  though  oftentimes 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  hi^ier  civiliza- 
tion, have  held  little  interest  for  the  masses. 
The  fact  that  befofe  and  since  the  time  of 
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Christ  the  moral  leaders  who  have  effected 
the  noblest  victories  for  the  race  have  as  a  rule 
apparently  failed  in  their  day  and  generation, 
has  been  ignored  by  our  people  under  the  spell 
of  sordid  commercial  materialism. 

Happily  there  are  now  everywhere  evidences 
of  a  change — signs  that  the  soul  of  the  nation 
is  awakening;  that  moral  values  are  again  to 
count  in  national  life;  that  the  genius  of  de- 
mocracy and  progress,  companioned  by  ideal- 
ism, is  again  to  assert  itself  in  so  compelling  a 
way  that  the  materialism  of  the  market,  the 
reaction  that  has  set  in  to  reenslave  the  chil- 
dren of  the  democratic  revolution,  and  the 
death-dealing  spirit  of  imperialism  and  mili- 
tarism shall  again  give  place  to  justice,  free- 
dom and  that  spirituality  that  is  the  oxygen 
of  national  life.  The  favorable  reception  of 
The  Heroes  of  Defeat  is  one  of  many  striking 
evidences  of  the  return  of  sanitv  and  moral 
health  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

II. 

The  author  of  The  Heroes  of  Defeat  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  handle  his  subject.  He  has 
ever  been  a  stalwart  champion  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  down-trodden.  He  possesses  that 
large  measure  of  humanity  or  the  heart  quality 
that  is  essential  to  the  adequate  treatment  of 
such  themes  as  he  has  essaved.  In  earlv 
youth,  after  his  common-school  education, 
Mr.  Armstrong  went  to  Antioch  College  and 
was  there  at  the  time  when  Horace  Mann  was 
the  master-spirit.  The  sensitive  youth  was 
strongly  attracted  to  the  great  educator. 
From  him  he  caught  that  moral  contagion,  that 
passion  to  make  meti  wiser,  better  and  happier, 
that  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Horace 
Mann,  and  this  enthu.sia.sm  has  never  left  him. 

During  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Armstrong  be- 
came one  of  the  many  brilliant  press  corre- 
spondents. Possessing  the  idealism  and  im- 
agination of  a  true  poet,  he  was  able  to  portray 
what  he  witnessed  so  vividly  as  to  bring  before 
the  reader's  mind  the  scenes  as  he  had  beheld 
them.  This  rare  power,  together  with  his 
fine  command  of  English  and  the  elevation 
of  thought  that  is  a  marked  feature  of  all  his 
work,  easily  explains  his  popularity  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent.  During  the  war  he 
met  and  won  the  confidence  of  a  number  of 
our  leading  statesmen  and  generals,  and  dur- 
ing General  Grant's  administration  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  responsible  position  of  in- 
spector-general of  the  consulates  of  Europe. 


He  performed  his  work  in  an  eminently  satis- 
factory- manner  and  was  also  enabled  to  gain 
through  his  extended  journejings  a  liberal 
supplementarj'  education,  for  from  youth  he 
had  been  a  deep  student  of  history  and  class- 
ical literature.  Here  he  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  world  of  which  he  had  long 
studied  and  dreamed,  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
visiting  the  various  scenes  made  memorable 
in  the  brave  struggles  of  the  great  Old  World 
heroes  of  defeat  whom  he  describes  in  the 
present  work  and  othenvise  familiarizing 
himself  with  places  and  subjects  of  historic 
and  literary  interest  in  Europe,  Africa  and 
Western  ^Vsia. 

WTiile  in  Europe  he  also  closely  observed 
social  conditions  and  noted  how  despotism, 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  their  manifold 
manifestations  enslaved  and  made  craven  the 
masses  of  men.  On  his  return  he  delivered  a 
brilliant,  powerful  and  illuminating  lecture 
entitled  "Siberia  and  the  Nihilists.'*  This 
brought  forth  a  defence  of  Russia  by  Cxeorge 
Kennan,  who  later,  to  substantiate  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  made  his  ])ersonal  investiga- 
tions wliich  led  to  his  powerful  exposure  of 
Russia's  cruelty  and  despotism.  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  investigations  more  than  substantiated 
the  truth  of  all  he  had  questioned  when  uttered 
by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

For  manv  vears  our  author  has  been  one 
of  the  most  eloquent,  interesting  and  informing 
lecturers  on  the  American  [)latfonn.  After 
we  founded  The  Arena  he  became  one  of  our 
valued  contributors  during  the  stirring  years 
of  the  earlv  nineties.  ^Vll  of  his  work  is  mark- 
ed  by  a  thorough  scholarship,  the  enlightened 
feeling  of  the  true  democrat  and  humanitarian, 
the  rich  imagination  of  the  poet  and  the  in- 
tellectual daring  of  the  prophet  who  places 
truth  and  justice  above  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

III. 

In  The  Heroes  of  Defeat  the  author  has 
given  us  a  series  of  magnificent  pen-pictures 
of  great  men  who  have  for  the  most  part  been 
ignored  by  historians  and  biographers  because 
the  causes  for  which  they  fought  were  doomed 
to  defeat.  Six  t^-pical  heroes  of  defeat  who 
have  led  forlorn  hopes  and  who  fell  at  duty's 
post  with  their  armor  on  are  here  described 
with  all  the  ^lvid  and  picturesque  power  of  a 
Froude,  a  Macaulay  or  a  Hugo.    To  the  read- 
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er  the  title  of  this  volume  will  suggest  an  army 
of  earth's  chosen  souls  who  in  the  opinion  of 
their  contemporaries  failed  ignominiously. 
Socrates,  Jesus  and  Epictetus  all,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  powerful  ones  of  their  ages,  were  fail- 
ures; yet  they  have  exerted  an  ever-increasing 
influence  over  humanity,  while  the  rulers,  the 
rich  and  the  honored  who  imagined  that  they 
were  winning  immortality  and  who  would 
have  scorned  to  notice  these  heroes,  have  long 
since  been  forgotten,  save  where  their  infamy 
has  won  for  them  an  evil  fame. 

There  is  another  army  of  heroes  of  defeat 
whose  labors  seem  to  have  been  in  vain,  be- 
cause they  not  only  went  down  before  the  ir- 
resistible forces  opposed  to  them,  but  the 
causes  for  which  they  struggled  were  appar- 
ently lost.  Here  again,  however,  we  err  if  we 
regard  such  heroes  as  failures.  They  ever 
live  in  the  legends,  traditions  and  poetiy  of 
the  land  for  which  they  strove  and  are  an 
eternal  fountain  of  inspiration  leading  the 
children  of  all  after-generations  in  all  civilized 
lands  to  nobler  aspirations  and  higher  en- 
deavors. 

In  the  volume  we  are  considering  Mr.  Arm- 
strong has  selected  lofty  characters  which  are 
for  the  most  part  little  known  to  the  general 
reader  or  those  who  have  received  scant  jus- 
tice at  the  hands  of  contemporaneous  writers. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  study  of  the  life  of 
Schamyl,  the  soldier-priest  and  hero  of  the 
Caucasus.  Seldom  have  the  grandeur  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  Caucasus  been  so  viv- 
idly pictured  as  in  the  graphic  passages  in 
which  our  author  takes  us  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  this  ancient  historic  domain  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  and  paints  in  glowing 
colors  the  natural  splendor  of  the  theater  upon 
which  the  hero-priest,  who  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life,  long  held  the  mighty  armies  of 
Russia  in  check.  The  story  of  Schamyl  is 
intently  interesting  and  highly  dramatic.  It 
is  the  record  of  a  marvelous  man  under  the 
compulsion  of  a  love  for  liberty  and  his  native 
land  and  of  a  religious  faith  that  amounted  to 
fanaticism. 

The  next  subject  which  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  our  author  is  Abdel  Kader,  the  Sultan 
of  Algeria,  whose  struggles  against  the  French 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  dramatic 
passages  in  the  history  of  the  heroes  of  defeat. 
Here  again  is  a  rich  historic  background,  for 
the  theater  of  this  struggle  "was  the  Libya  of 
remote  antiquity,  the  Numidia  and  Carthage 


of  the  conquering  Roman.  The  whole  land 
is  redolent  with  tremendous  and  stirring  mem- 
ories. The  rage  of  human  passions  has  swept 
over  it  through  a  dozen  historic  periods  like 
a  desolating  tempest.  For  three  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  it  witnessed  the 
transcendent  victories  of  Roman  arms  and 
the  saddest  misadventures  of  Rome's  defeated 
enemies;  the  most  brilliant  characters  of  an- 
tiquity serving  as  actors  in  these  unsurpassed 
dramas.  During  five  hundred  years  it  was 
the  supply  province  to  Roman  hunger  and  the 
training  groimd  of  Roman  legions.  Over  its 
surface,  as  over  Italy  itself,  rose  Rome's  mag- 
nificent monuments  and  cities." 

The  story  of  Abdel  Kader  is,  if  possible, 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  hero-priest 
of  the  Caucasus;  but  both  these  thrilling  tales 
of  dauntless  heroism  pale  before  the  story  of 
the  achievements  of  Scanderbeg,  the  Albanian 
hero,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  held  the 
might  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  bay,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  Turks  were  the  terror  of  all 
Europe.  This  wonderful  man,  with  a  small 
army  of  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
successfully  repelled  fifteen  invasions  conduct- 
ed by  the  greatest  generals  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  with  the  picked  soldiers  at  their 
conunand — ^armies  that  sometimes  numbered 
over  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  fourth  sketch  is  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Tecumseh,  the  great  Shawanoe 
chief  and  hero  of  the  forests  of  North  America. 
In  the  opening  pages  of  this  sketch  we  find  the 
most  just  and  discriminating  description  of 
the  Indian  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
With  the  broad  vision  of  a  true  philosophical 
student  of  men,  nations  and  history,  he  char- 
acterizes the  Red  Man  in  general  and  the  great 
warrior  chief  in  particular  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  This  sketch,  which 
occupies  over  120  pages,  would  alone  make 
this  work  a  notable  contribution  to  literature. 

Vercingetorix  is  the  next  subject  considered, 
and  it  is  perhaps  enou^  to  say  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's treatment  is  much  fuller  and  more 
authoritative  while  quite  as  brilliant  as  that 
of  Froude  and  other  writers  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  portray  this  great  hero  of  the  Gauls  who 
went  down  before  the  might  of  the  Roman 
legions. 

For  many  readers  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  volume  wiU  be  the  closing  sketdi, 
which  is  devoted  to  Kosdusczko,  die  great 
hero  of  Polish  freedom.    Here  is  an  extremelv 
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valuable  pen-picture  of  the  history  of  Poland, 
showing  ihe  internal  causes  that  rendered  the 
rape  of  this  nation  by  the  three  international 
robbers  possible.  In  this  paper,  with  the 
brilliancy  of  a  Macaulay  and  with  far  greater 
regard  for  historical  proportions  and  accuracy 
than  frequently  marked  the  writings  of  the 
great  English  biographer  and  essa3dst,  Mr. 
Annstrong  marshalls  facts  that  heretofore 
would  have  required  the  searching  on  the 
leader's  part  through  many  volumes,  and  we 
are  clearly  shown  why  Poland  fell;  how  the 
internal  evils,  the  social  injustice,  the  ignor- 
ance and  slavery  of  the  masses,  which  after 
the  entrance  of  tiie  Jesuits  were  complemented 
by  religious  persecution,  rendered  the  state 
hopelessly  weak  when  assailed  by  the  three 
conspirators, — Catharine  the  Corrupt  of  Rus- 
8ia»  Frederick,  called  the  Great,  of  Prussia, 
and  Maria  Theresa,  who  wished  to  be  called 
the  Pious,  of  Austria.  After  the  first  parti- 
tion, the  nobles  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  that 
remained  to  the  nation  suddenly  awakened 
po  a  realization  of  the  higher  demands  which 
liberty,  justice  and  civilization  imposed  upon 
them.  A  revolution,  in  many  respects  un- 
paralleled in  history,  followed  which  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  a  free  government,  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  was  made  the  excuse  on 
the  part  of  the  spoilers  for  a  second  rape  of 
Poland,  and  in  tune  the  whole  nation  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  three  international 
robbers.  Kosdusczko's  whole  life  and  splen- 
did achievements  are  here  given  with  the  rich 
imaginative  power  that  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Armstrong's  work  and  with  the 
breadth  of  vision  and  wide  knowledge  of  the 
philosophical  historian,  united  with  the  glow- 
ing power  of  the  moral  enthusiast  who  wor- 
ships with  his  face  toward  the  mountains  on 
which  the  light  of  justice  ever  shines. 

The  volume  is  one  that  should  find  a  place 
in  the  homes  of  all  thoughtful  men  who  are 
building  libraries  where  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  are  of  first  consideration.  It  is  a 
real  acquisition  to  our  literature,  a  work  of  per- 
manent value. 


In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions  of  California. 
An  Historical  and  Pictorial  Account  of  the 
Franciscan  Missions.  By  George  Wharton 
James.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  392. 
Price,  $8.00  net.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Company. 


Few  writers  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
as  does  Mr.  James  the  rare  power  of  investing 
a  somewhat  dry  and  statistical  subject  with 
the  charm  of  romance.  The  Indians  of  the 
Painted  Desert  Region  and  In  and  Around  the 
Grand  Canyon  were  wonderfully  fascinating 
volumes;  but  in  these  two  instances  the  sub- 
ject-matter was  such  as  to  appeal  more  strong- 
ly to  the  general  reader  than  in  the  case  of  his 
latest  work  on  the  old  missions  of  California. 
Yet  such  is  Mr.  James'  skill  in  presenting  facts 
that  the  interest  increases  with  each  succeed- 
ing chapter. 

In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  work  on  a  subject  with  which 
Eastern  readers  are  little  acquainted,  although 
all  intelligent  Americans  should  be  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  what  still  remains  to  us 
of  these  ancient  landmarks  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  author  has  given  us  a  clear  and 
concise  description  of  the  different  missions, 
their  architecture,  interior  decorations  and 
furnishings,  together  with  an  extremely  in- 
teresting account  of  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Span- 
iards, their  condition  under  the  padres  after 
the  missions  had  been  founded,  the  changes 
which  took  place  with  the  secularization  of  the 
missions,  and  their  condition  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  James  is  a  firm  believer  in  an  original 
art  developed  along  simple,  fundamental  lines. 
Therefore  his  remarks  on  the  earlv  mission 
architecture  and  decoration  are  of  special 
value,  inasmuch  as  he  shows  clearly  that  so 
long  as  the  Franciscans  relied  upon  themselves 
and  adapted  their  work  to  the  conditions 
which  surrounded  them  and  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  intended,  they  met  with  brilliant 
success,  as  in  the  case  of  their  architectural 
achievements;  but  when  they  ceased  to  be 
original  and  attempted  to  copy  work  which 
they  had  seen  in  the  Old  World,  as  in  the  case 
of  their  mural  decorations,  the  result  was  a 
dismal  failure  from  an  artistic  point-of-view. 
On  this  point  Mr.  James  says : 

"We  cannot  to-dav  determine  how  the 
Franciscans  of  the  Southwest  decorated  the 
interiors  of  their  churches.  Some  of  these 
buildings  have  disappeared  entirely;  wliile 
others  have  been  restored  or  renovated  beyond 
all  semblance  of  their  original  condition.  But 
enough  are  left  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  labors  of  the  fathers  and  their  subject 
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Indians.  At  the  outset,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  while  the  fathers  understood  well  the 
principles  of  architecture  and  created  a  natu- 
ral, spontaneous  style,  meeting  all  obstacles 
of  time  and  place  which  presented  themselves, 
they  showed  little  skill  in  matters  of  interior 
decoration,  possessing  neither  originality  in 
design,  the  taste  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  become  good  copyists,  nor  yet  the 
slighest  appreciation  of  color-harmony.  In 
making  this  criticism,  I  do  not  overlook  the 
difficulties  in  the  wav  of  the  missionaries,  or 
the  insufficiencv  of  materials  at  command. 
The  priests  were  as  much  hampered  in  this 
work  as  they  were  in  that  of  building.  But, 
in  the  one  case,  thev  met  with  brilliant  success; 
in  the  other  thev  failed.  The  decorations 
have,  therefore,  a  distinctly  pathetic  quality. 
They  show  a  most  earnest  endeavor  to  beau- 
tify what  to  those  who  wrought  them  was  the 
very  home  of  God.  Here  mystically  dwelt 
the  very  body,  blood  and  reality  of  the  Object 
of  Worship.  Hence  the  desire  to  glorify  the 
dwelling-place  of  their  God,  and  their  own 
temple.  The  great  distance,  in  this  case,  be- 
tween desire  and  performance  is  what  makes 
the  result  pathetic.  Instead  of  trusting  to 
themselves  or  reverting  to  first  principles,  as 
they  did  in  architecture,  the  missionaries  en- 
deavored to  reproduce  from  memorj^  the  orna- 
ments with  which  thev  had  been  familiar  in 
their  early  days  in  Spain.  They  remembered 
decorations  in  Catalonia,  Cantabria,  Mallorca, 
Burgos,  Valencia,  and  sought  to  imitate  them; 
having  neither  exactitude  nor  artistic  quali- 
ties to  fit  them  for  the  task.  No  amount  of 
kindliness  can  soften  this  decision.  The  re- 
sults are  to  be  regretted:  for  I  am  satisfied 
that,  had  the  fathers  trusted  to  themselves, 
or  sought  for  simple  nature-inspirations,  they 
would  have  given  us  decorations  as  admirable 
as  their  architecture.  What  I  am  anxious  to 
emphasize  in  this  criticism  is  the  principle  in- 
volved. Instead  of  originating  or  rehing  upon 
nature,  they  copied  without  intelligence.  The 
rude  brick,  adobe,  or  rubble  work,  left  in  the 
rough,  or  plastered  and  whitewashed,  would 
have  been  preferable  to  their  unmeaning 
patches  of  color.  In  the  one,  there  would 
have  been  rugged  strength  to  admire;  in  the 
other  there  exists  only  pretence  to  condemn." 

Not  the  least  charming  part  of  the  volume 
is  the  dedication,  which  I  give  below  as  it  re- 
veals the  broad,  kindly,  humane  spirit  toward 


all  living  creatures  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  man : 

"To  Scraggles, 
"  My  Pet  Sparrow  and  Companion 
"  Saint  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  without  whom  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  missions  in  California,  regarded 
the  birds  as  his  'little  brothers  and  sisters.* 
Just  as  I  began  the  actual  writing  of  this  book 
I  picked  up  in  the  streets  a  tiny  song  sparrow, 
wounded,  unable  to  fly,  and  that  undoubtedly 
had  been  thrust  out  of  its  nest.  In  a  short 
time  we  became  close  friends  and  inseparable 
companions.  Hour  after  hour  she  sat  on  my 
foot,  or,  better  still,  perched,  with  head  under 
her  wing,  on  my  left  hand,  while  I  wrote  with 
the  other.  Nothing  I  did,  such  as  the  move- 
ment of  books,  turning  of  leaves,  etc.,  made 
her  afraid.  W^hen  I  left  the  room  she  hopped 
and  fluttered  along  after  me.  She  died  just 
as  the  book  was  receiving  its  finishing  pages. 
On  account  of  her  ragged  and  unkempt  ap- 
pearance I  called  her  Scraggles;  and  to  her, 
a  tinv  morsel  of  animation,  but  who  had  su 
keen  appreciation  and  reciprocation  of  a  lai^ 
affection,  I  dedicate  this  book." 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden,  By  E.  P. 

Powell.      Illustrated.      Cloth.  Pp.    3«2. 

Price,   $1.50  net.     New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Company. 

This  work,  which  is  a  companion  to  Mr. 
Powell's  The  Country  Home,  reviewed  in  The 
Arena  last  year,  is,  like  his  former  work,  the 
best  volume  of  the  character  that  has  appeared. 
W^e  have  refrained  from  noticing  this  treatise 
earlier  because  we  desired  to  call  the  Bttention 
of  our  readers  to  the  book  at  a  time  when  they 
would  be  most  interested  in  a  treatise  on  the 
orchard  and  fruit  garden,  as  it  is  a  work  that 
is  so  exceptionally  valuable  that  we  desire  to 
see  it  given  the  widest  possible  circulation. 
For  the  shut-ins  of  our  great  cities  it  will,  of 
course,  hold  far  less  interest  than  for  the  more 
favored  ones  who  have  room  for  plants  and 
trees;  yet  so  fascinating  is  our  author's  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  that  the  book  will  hold  a 
charm  for  all  lovers  of  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful, and  it  will  tend  to  stimulate  that  normal 
hunger  of  man,  the  land  animal,  for  the  wealth 
of  nature  that  awaits  her  loving  and  diligent 
children  who  cultivate  the  soil.  We  are  of 
those  who  believe   that  every  aid   possible 
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should  be  given  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  who 
desite  to  secure  little  homes  in  the  country 
where  they  can  have  at  least  a  good  garden 
and  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure 
all  books  like  the  present  volume  which  are 
dear  and  practical  treatises  so  written  as  to 
stimulate  the  reader's  desire  to  flee  to  the 
country. 

We  know  of  no  author  of  the  present  day 
who  can  invest  any  subject  relating  to  country 
life  with  such  fascination  as  Mr.  Powell.  He 
is  a  genuine  lover  of  the  flower,  the  fruit  and 
the  vegetable.  The  earth  is  dear  to  him,  and 
her  beauty  and  bounty  in  his  hands  become  a 
poem  no  less  than  a  practical  treatise. 

Mr.  Powell  has  for  many  years  been  an 
eminently  successful  fruit-grower.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Christian  ministry  but  was 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire  to  the  country. 
Here  he  set  to  work  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
farming  and  fruit-gro\%ing  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner while  making  his  home  beautiful  with  the 
wealth  of  nature.  He  succeeded  far  beyond 
his  own  expectations  and  for  many  years  he 
has  been  an  authority  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  garden  and  orchard. 

There  are  three  di\isions  in  the  present 
work.  The  first  is  concerned  with  "The  Or- 
chard"; the  second  is  devoted  to  "The  Fruit 
Garden";  and  the  third  is  devoted  to  "Cultu- 
ral Directions." 

Under  the  general  heading  of  "The  Or- 
chard" Mr.  Powell  devotes  thirteen  chapters 
to  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry, 
the  quince,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  grape, 
dtrous  fruits,  figs,  dates,  oranges,  pineapples, 
bananas,  etc.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"Undeveloped  Fruits,"  in  which  the  persim- 
mon, the  paw-paw  and  the  mulberry  receive 
attention.  Another  chapter  is  given  to  "Nuts 
and  Nut  Trees."  In  this  general  division  the 
fruits  are  described  and  their  habits,  likes  and 
dislikes  are  dwelt  upon.  The  cultivation  best 
suited  for  each,  the  best  varieties  and  the  sec- 
tions where  each  thrives  receive  attention.  In 
a  word,  Mr.  Powell  gives  all  the  practical  in- 
formation the  general  fruit-grower  needs  to 
know,  and  gives  it  in  so  clear  a  manner  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  understand  predsely  what 
he  means. 

In  a  Hke  manner  in  Part  Second  the  culti- 
vation of  small  fruits  receives  attention.  Here 
the  currant,  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
goosebeny  and  cranberry  receive  adequate 

A  chapter  is  given  to  "Ne- 


glected Berries,"  such  as^  the  blueberry,  bar- 
berry, buffalo  berrj',  elderberrj',  sand  cherry, 
etc. 

The  last  six  chapters  are  devoted  to  "  Cultu- 
ral Directions"  and  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  home-builders  and  fanners.  Here  such 
subjects  as  windbreaks,  drainage,  irrigation, 
pruning,  fertilizing,  cover-crops,  spraying, 
harvesting  and  marketing,  and  plant-breeding 
receive  careful  consideration. 

This  book  should  be  possessed  by  every 
farmer  in  the  Republic  and  by  all  persons 
who  have  land  for  a  few  trees  and  berr}'  bushes. 


A  Prince  to  Order.  A  Romantic  Novel.  By 
Charles  Stokes  Wayne.  Cloth.  Pp.  318. 
Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  The  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  hero  of  this  novel,  one  Carey  Grey  by 
name,  awakens  in  a  richly  furnished  but  to 
him  strange  apartment.  The  last  he  remem- 
bers he  was  in  New  York  engrossed  in  the 
many  financial  ventures  which  had  made  his 
firm  a  power  in  Wall  street.  Now,  however, 
when  attempting  to  rise,  he  is  overcome  with 
vertigo,  and  for  some  time  is  compelled  to  re- 
main in  bed.  At  length  he  manages  to  get  to 
the  window  where  he  discovers  that  instead  of 
being  in  his  bachelor  apartments  in  New  York 
he  is  in  a  well-known  and  fashionable  part  of 
Paris,  and  instead  of  the  season  being  winter  as 
it  was  when  he  last  remembers  anything,  it  is 
now  high  summer.  On  putting  his  hand  to  his 
face  he  is  further  startled  by  finding  that  he  has 
a  beard,  and  in  looking  into  the  glass  his 
amazement  knows  no  bounds  at  finding  that 
his  hair  and  beard  are  light  blond  whereas  his 
hair  had  formerly  been  dark. 

He  goes  out  into  the  city  and  cables  his 
mother,  his  fiancee  and  his  partner  that  he  is 
well  and  will  return  on  the  next  boat,  giving  his 
Paris  address.  Next,  he  meets  a  New  York 
acquaintance,  who  listens  somewhat  incredul- 
ously to  his  peculiar  tale  of  mental  lapse,  after 
which  the  friend  urges  him  to  countermand 
the  cable  if  not  too  late,  as  he  tells  him  he  left 
New  York  "under  a  cloud."  the  particulars  of 
which  he  will  find  by  consulting  the  files  of  the 
New  York  Herald  in  the  office  of  the  Paris 
Herald. 

Hastening  to  the  newspaper  office  he  finds 
that  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  January  and 
with  him  securities  vanished  which  were  held 
by  the  firm  and  valued  at  $110,000.    On  re- 
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turning  to  his  hotel  he  is  addressed  as  Max 
Amdt  by  an  obsequious  servant  who  tells  him 
that  his  uncle,  Herr  Schlippenbach,  is  dying 
and  very  anxious  to  see  him.  Mystified  he 
enters  the  chamber  of  death  where  the  old 
man,  who  is  almost  at  his  end,  tells  him  the  key 
will  unlock  the  box  and  the  proofs  are  there 
that  the  throne  is  his  and  to  take  it. 

Later,  it  develops  that,  through  the  conniv- 
ance of  his  man-servant  in  New  York,  Grey's 
coffee  had  been  drugged  and  old  Schlippen- 
bach  had  hypnotized  him  so  completely  that  he 
had  entirely  lost  his  own  identity.  While  drug- 
ged, his  hair  had  been  rendered  blond.  His 
mind  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  old  gentleman's  nephew  and  a  Crerman  of 
rank.  By  keeping  him  drugged  and  hypnotiz- 
ed his  old  identity  was  completely  submerged* 
and  he  lived  the  life  of  an  automaton,  the 
creatiune  of  his  alleged  uncle.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  uncle  to  bring  him  to  the  throne  of  a 
petty  German  state,  but  now  the  old  man  was 
dead  and  Grey  was  himself.  At  the  time  of 
his  awakening  his  fiancSe  and  her  father  were 
in  Paris  and  to  them  Grey's  friend  who  had 
discovered  him  tells  the  strange  story. 

From  this  point  there  is  no  end  of  complica- 
tions and  exciting  episodes.  A  bright  Irish- 
man, a  friend  of  Grey,  becomes  his  good  angel, 
and  in  the  end  all  turns  out  happily. 

To  fiction  readers,  who  do  not  care  for  the 
element  of  probability,  and  to  whom  artificial- 
ity is  not  objectionable,  this  book  will  be  en- 
joyable, as  it  is  bright  and  full  of  action  and 
excitement  if  one  can  become  deeply  interested 
in  a  story  that  is  wanting  in  the  important  ele- 
ment of  probability. 


The  Enchanted  Woods  And  Other  Essays  on 
the  Crenius  of  Places.  By  Vernon  Lee. 
Cloth.  Pp.  822.  Price,  $1.25  net.  New 
York:  The  John  Lane  Company. 

This  is  a  delightfully  restful  book,  con- 
taining over  thirty  chapters,  largely  descriptive 
but  possessing  as  its  chief  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics the  idealistic  musings  of  a  finely 
attuned  poetic  nature  who  sees  and  feels  the 
mystic  vision  and  witching  spell  only  given  to 
men  and  women  of  imagination  as  they  tiead 
the  aisles  of  the  temples  of  Nature  or  linger  in 
earth's  historic  haunts.  Many  of  these  chap- 
ters have  to  do  with  famous  forests  of  Europe, 
or  are  concerned  with  points  of  interest  in 
and  around  famous  cities  rich  in  history  and 


legendary  interest,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  themes  in  the  hands  of  an  idealistic 
dreamer  are  rich  in  that  subtile  charm  that 
soothes  the  tired  brain  and  gives  rest  to  the 
overworked  nervous  system  much  as  does  the 
lullaby  of  the  forest  or  field-fragrant  breeze 
of  spring.  The  sordid  mind,  concerned  only 
in  the  material  things  of  life  and  eager  for 
exciting  pastimes  when  free  from  the  stress 
and  strain  of  daily  business,  will  perhaps 
find  little  interest  or  charm  in  these  pages, 
though  for  such  a  one,  as  for  few  others,  they 
would  prove  a  veritable  boon  had  he  the  eye  to 
see  and  the  soul  to  appreciate,  yielding  possibly 
the  rest  so  insistently  demanded  by  the  higher 
nature  of  man,  and  perchance  they  might  un- 
lock some  closed  doors  in  the  chambers  of  the 
soul,  so  that  he  might  catch,  ere  it  is  too  late, 
^impses  of  the  realities  of  true  life — ^the  great 
and  glorious  things  that  only  the  poet  and 
idealist  feels  and  enjoys. 


The  Long  Day,  The  true  story  of  a  New 
York  working  girl  as  told  by  herself. 
Cloth.  Pp.  808.  Price,  $1.20  net.  Post- 
age, 18  cents.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  the  social  literature  of  the  day,  because  it 
presents  a  vivid  pen-picture  of  the  life  of  the 
working  girls  in  the  factories,  the  sweat-shops 
and  laimdries  of  our  great  cities — ^the  life  of 
hundrecb  of  thousands  of  girb  in  America  to- 
day who  are  for  the  most  part  comparatively 
ignorant  but  who  are  battling  for  a  livelihood, 
many  of  them  fighting  with  finer  heroism  than 
that  shown  on  the  battlefield  where  the  emo- 
tional nature  is  stimulated  and  intoxicated  by 
excitement  amid  the  encouragement  of  ofiicers, 
the  flying  of  flags  and  the  stirring  strains  of 
martial  music. 

That  multitudes  of  young  girls  do  go  wrong 
amid  the  trying  circumstances  of  their  hard 
life  and  the  absence  of  wholesome  social  con- 
ditions in  the  evenings  is  not  strange.  The 
wonder  is  that  so  many  wear  '*the  white  flower 
of  a  blameless  life"  through  all  the  hellward 
pressure  of  environment,  associations  and  the 
multitudinous  temptations  that  lure  the  young 
and  unsophisticated  to  the  gates  of  perdition. 

The  writer  of  this  work  possesses  the  rare 
power  of  presenting  her  facts  with  charming 
simplicity,  directness  and  force,  while  investing 
them  witii  a  peculiar  interest  bom  of  that  dis- 
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criminating  realism  which  tells  its  stoiy  so  that 
the  reader  feels  he  is  following  a  truthful  guide 
and  yet  one  who  understands  how  to  impress 
the  imagination  with  the  gruesome  and  hideous 
facts  that  are  the  scandal  and  shame  of  our  so- 
called  civilization,  without  awakening  morbid 
sensibilities  even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  sus- 
ceptible reader. 

This  book  will  do  good.  It  presents  a  sec- 
tion from  the  social  life  of  to-day  with  pathetic 
fidelity  which  must  move  many  readers  to  a 
resolute  determination  to  actively  assist  in 
movements  which  will  render  possible  con- 
ditions that  make  for  justice,  morality  and  a 
healthful  expansion  of  the  best  in  the  lives  of 
those  who,  having  enjoyed  few  opportunities 
for  a  successful  battle  against  poverty  and  vice, 
are  nevertheless  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities and  exertions  for  a  livelihood. 


The  Storm  Signal.  By  Gustave  Frederick 
Mertins.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  425. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  Storm  Signal  is  an  intensely  dramaUc 
and  exciting  stoiy  of  a  negro  uprising  in  the 
South.  It  is  written  in  a  spirited  manner  and 
all  the  characters  are  living,  breathing  flesh 
and  blood  creations.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Mertins  should  have  chosen  to 
make  the  novel  the  vehicle  for  such  extremely 
reactionary  and  undemocratic  views  in  regard 
to  the  negro  as  are  expressed  in  almost  every 
chapter  in  the  work.  So  long  as  the  negro 
race  is  kept  in  subjection,  he  holds,  so  long 
wiU  things  go  well;  but  as  soon  as  the  negro 
is  educated  or  lifted  up  in  any  way  from  his 
old-time  ignorance  and  degradation,  there  wiU 
inmiediately  be  friction  and  inharmony  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  blacks,  and  the  white 
race  will  suffer  in  consequence  while  the  black 
will  in  no  wise  be  benefited.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  book  is  the  doctrine  of  imperialism 
— of  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
his  God-given  right  to  conquer  and  rule  over 
all  so-called  inferior  races.  The  Storm  Signal 
is  a  work  that  is  bound  to  foment  racial  hatred 
and  to  arouse  the  evil  passions  of  both  whites 
and  blacks.  Its  influence  carmot  be  other 
than  unfortunate. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


Very  enjoyable  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
structive is  this  stoiy  of  the  adventures  of 
Pedro  and  Petronilla,  the  twin-children  of  a 
French  father  and  a  Spanish  mother,  who 
lived  in  a  quaint  old  castle  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  France  in  the  days  when  Francis  I.  was 
king.  The  father  had  died  when  they  were 
quite  small  and  had  left  his  wife  and  children 
with  little  but  the  half-ruined  old  castle;  but 
the  beautiful  Spaniard  had  brought  the  twins 
up  very  carefully  and  they  were  remarkably 
well-educated  for  the  times,  being  able  to  read 
and  write  and  to  speak  both  Spanish  and 
French.  Their  beauty  and  good-breeding 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  titled  French 
woman  who  wished  to  take  Pedro  with  her  as 
a  page  to  the  court  of  Francis,  and  as  the  twins 
could  not  be  separated  Petronilla  went  too. 
At  the  court  they  saw  many  strange  and  in- 
teresting things  and  had  some  exciting  ad- 
ventures. 

The  book  gives  a  vivid  and  entertaining 
picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
period,  both  among  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
mon people;  the  kinds  of  food  eaten,  the 
amusements,  the  methods  of  traveling  and  the 
modes  of  dress.  The  Queen's  Page  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  children's  books  of  the  year. 

Amy  C   Rich. 


The  Queen*9  Page.  By  Cornelia  Baker.  E- 
lustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  820.  Price  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


The  Bird-Woman  of  the  Lewie  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition.  By  Katherine  Chandler.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  109.  Price,  36  cents 
net.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  supplemen- 
tary reader  for  first  and  second  grades.  It 
has  been  prepared  by  Katherine  Chandler  and 
is  printed  in  large  t3rpe  and  well  illustrated, 
but  its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  has  described  how  the 
famous  Indian  woman,  Sacajawea,  guided 
Lewis  and  Clark  over  the  pathless  prairies  and 
mountains  on  their  memorable  trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  tale  is  told  in  so  interesting  a  man- 
ner that  the  children  will  call  for  more  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  and  all  the  time  they  will 
be  unconsciously  learning  the  facts  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  episodes 
in  the  stoiy  of  the  American  pioneers. 

It  is  an  admirable  book  for  either  the  home 
or  the  school  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
parents  and  teachers. 
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JuHin  Wingaie,  Ranchman.  By  John  H. 
Whitson.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  812. 
Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  author  of 
The  Rainbmc  Chasers  has  written  Justin  Win- 
gate,  the  latter  work  is  so  far  superior  to  the 
former  in  every  particular.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  best  stories  of  the  West  of  recent  years, 
strong,  ^^rile,  spirited;  and  though  it  con- 
tains several  intensely  exciting  episodes  and 
not  a  few  strongly  dramatic  situations,  it  is 
freer  from  the  element  of  improbability  than 
are  most  novels  of  this  kind,  while  the  pictures 
of  the  life  of  the  cattlemen  and  the  farmers  on 
the  Colorado  plains  and  their  jealousies  and 
bitter  struggles  for  supremacy  are  vi\'idly  re- 
alistic. The  author  has  also  succeeded  in 
picturing  nature  in  her  varied  moods,  which 
form  the  background  of  his  drama,  in  a  faith- 
ful and  convincing  manner;  while  above  and 
beyond  all  this  is  the  fine,  humane  and  gentle 
spirit  that  pervades  the  lives  of  the  lovable 
characters  in  the  romance.  The  novel  repre- 
sents a  blending  of  the  romantic  with  the  rea- 
listic and  is  therefore  stimulating  to  the  im- 
agination while  sufficiently  true  to  the  life  and 
the  land  that  is  the  theater  of  action  to  invest 
the  story  with  that  seeming  reality  that  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  discerning  reader.  It  is  a  capital 
story  of  the  West  and  well  worth  the  reading. 


Deerfoot  on  the  Prairies.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
Second  volume  of  the  New  Deerfoot  Series. 
Llustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.366.  Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany. 

Deerfoot  in  the  Mountains.  By  Edward  S. 
Ellis.  Third  and  last  volume  of  the  New 
Deerfoot  Series.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
363.  Price,  $1.00.  Philadelphia:  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company. 

These  two  stories  constitute  the  second  and 
third  volumes  in  the  New  Deerfoot  Series,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  recently  noticed  in 
The  Arena.  The  books  contain  the  story 
of  Deerfoot  and  his  two  adventurous  boy  com- 
panions who  journey  with  the  young  Indian 
to  the  far-away  Pacific  along  a  trail  veiy  simi- 
lar to  that  traveled  by  Lewis  and  Clark  at 
about  the  same  period.  Each  book  is  com- 
plete in  itself.    In  these  volumes  the  young 


travelers  meet  with  no  end  of  exciting  adven- 
tures and  are  frequently  in  the  gravest  peril, 
but  the  resourceful  young  Indian  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  emergency.  The  fact  that  one 
exciting  episode  follows  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession will  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
books  for  the  young  who  are  enamored  of 
stories  of  adventures  in  the  wilds.  The  spec- 
ial value  of  these  tales,  apart  from  their  inter- 
est for  the  young,  lies  in  their  portrayal  of  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  early  pioneers  who 
blazed  the  overland  pathway  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Broadbent  Booklets.  A  Treasury  of  Love; 
A  Rvssell  Lowdl  Treasury;  An  Emerson 
Treasury;  and  A  Treasury  of  Consolation. 
Published  in  neat  pamphlets  bound  in  heavy 
paper  stamped  in  colors.  Price,  10  cents 
each.  Philadelphia:  The  Broadbent 
Press. 

These  four  little  booklets,  which  are  pub- 
lished at  the  nominal  price  of  ten  cents  each, 
will  make  beautiful  little  gifts  to  friends  who 
love  the  best  poetic  and  ethical  thoughts  in 
literature.  Every  year  there  are  tens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in 
America  on  Christmas,  New  Year  and  Easter 
cards.  Some  of  this  money  might  be  wisely 
expended  on  these  little  booklets,  as  they 
would  serve  as  a  beautiful  little  rememberance 
and  at  the  same  time  would  add  materiaUv 
to  the  mental  delight  and  true  culture  of  the 
recipients. 

The  selections  in  An  Emerson  Treasury  are 
particularly  fine.  Those  in  A  Russell  Lowtil 
Treasury  would  please  the  general  reader,  but 
we  could  wish  that  more  of  his  ethical  and  re- 
formative verses  could  have  been  included. 
A  Treasury  of  Consolation  and  that  contaim'ng 
poems  of  love  both  evince  exceptional  dis- 
crimination and  wisdom  in  their  selection. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  have  just  received  A  Cheat  Iniquity  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  This  is  the  publication 
in  full  of  the  remarkable  paper  on  property 
in  land  published  by  Count  Tolstoi  in  the 
London  Times  in  the  latter  part  of  last  sum- 
mer, and  noticed  at  length  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  The  Arena.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
fences of  the  philosophy  of  the  late  Henry 
George  that  has  appeared.  The  Public  Pub- 
lishing Company  have  served  the  cause  of 
social  reform  a  real  service  in  publishing  this 
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remarkable  paper  in  full  and  putting  it  before 
the  people  in  a  convenient  form,  bound  in 
heavy  paper  and  carrying  a  frontispiece  of 
Count  Tolstoi.  (The  Public  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  HI.    Price,  10  cents.) 

Sabbath  Imws  in  the  United  States.  The 
National  Reform  Association,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  recently  published  a  com- 
pilation of  the  Sabbath  laws  in  the  various 
states  of  the  Union,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  R. 
C.  Wylie.  This  work  is  one  of  the  propaganda 
publications  of  the  National  Reform  Associa- 
tion, a  body  of  religionists  who  doubtless  with 
good  intention  are  nevertheless,  we  think,  in 
many  instances  doing  much  more  evil  than 
good  by  their  narrow  views  of  religious  ques- 
tions— views  which  are  in  our  judgment  far 
more  in  harmony  with  the  old  Mosaic  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  than  with  that  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity. 


»> 


»» 


a  survey  of  facts,  legends  and  beliefs  pertain- 
ing to  manual  ceremonies,  covenants  and 
symbols.  The  work  contains  sixteen  chap- 
ters in  which  the  author  considers  historically 
the  hand  as  "The  Executant  of  the  Brain, 
"A  Symbol  of  Life,"  "A  Symbol  of  Authority, 
"An  Indicator  of  Fortune,"  "Trial  by  the 
Hand,"  "The  Hand  in  Lustration,"  "Laying 
on  Hands,"  "Lifting  the  Hand,"  "Taking  an 
Oath,"  "The  Social  Hand,"  "The  Healing 
Hand,"  "The  Hand  of  Evil,"  and  other  kin- 
dred topics.  (Pages,  238.  Price,  $1.50.  The 
Irving  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y.) 


The  Hand  is  the  title  of  a  new  cloth-bound 
volume  by  Lewis  D.  Burdick,  which  contains 


A  VERY  valuable  little  vest-pocket  volume 
has  just  been  issued,  compiled  by  Thomas 
H.  Russell,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Webster's  Im- 
perial Dictionary,  and  entitled  Faulty  Diction; 
or.  Errors  in  the  Use  of  the  English  Language 
and  How  to  Correct  Them.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  book  which  should  be  possessed  by 
everyone.  (Pages,  150.  Bound  in  embossed 
Russia  leather.  Price,  50  cents.  Greorge  W. 
Ogilvie  &  Company,  Chicago,  111.) 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  Sel- 
dom is  it  the  fortune  of  readers  of  periodical  litera- 
ture to  find  80  much  important  information  of  sen- 
era!  interest  luminously  presented  in  the  con&es 
ci  a  magazine  essay  as  are  found  in  the  distinctly 
notewormy  paper  by  Professor  Robert  T.  Kerun, 
AJd.,  wbidb  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena. 
IVofessor  Keblin  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  edu- 
cators in  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  South,  a 
student  of  rdigion,  science  and  philosophy,  and  a 
professor  of  literature.  He  has  m  his  paper  mar- 
shalled in  a  striking  manner  facts  of  special  im- 
portance and  significance  to  all  students  ol  the  men- 
tal and  moral  movements  of  the  past  hundred  years. 
In  the  next  number  of  The  Arena  we  shall  present 
the  second  and  conduding  division  of  this  noble 
essay.  It  treats  more  specifically  of  the  thought 
of  the  master-builders  in  tne  moral  and  mental  world 
of  Ang^o-Saxon  life  and  is  if  possible  more  interest- 
ing  than  the  present  paper.  This  discussion  will 
be  one  of  the  most  hc^yful  and  informing  magazine 
oontribiitioiis  of  the  year  and  we  suggest  mat  all  our 
readcft  loan  The  Abena  to  at  least  two  young  peo- 


ple, who  may  thus  be  materiaUy  helped  by  the 
perusal  of  IVofessor  Kerlin's  great  worK. 


Mr.  Phillips  on  the  Menace  of  Phdoeracy:  No 
single  feature  of  The  Arena,  excepting  "The  Mir- 
ror of  the  Present,"  seems  to  be  more  popular  with 
our  readers  than  our  conversations  with  leading 
representative  thinkers.  Last  month  Edwin 
M/kRKHAM  voiced  the  demand  of  present-day  de- 
mocracy. This  month  the  brilliant  and  oopular 
novelist,  essayist  and  journalist,  David  Graham 
Philufs,  discusses  "The  Menace  of  Plutocracy" 
in  his  dear,  incisive  manner.  In  response  to  an 
oft-expressed  wish  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers, 
we  preface  these  conversations,  with  a  brief  sketch 
and  pen-picture  of  the  subject  giving  the  conversa- 
tion. 


Economy:  Under  this  title  Mr.  Stutvesant 
Fish  contributes  to  this  number  of  The  Arena  an 
artide  that  will  attract  wide  interest  because  of  Mr. 
Fish's  hi^  reputation  for  rugged^  honesty  and  be- 
cause of  Uie  fact  that  he  is  a  millionaire  railroad 
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preadent  and  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Park 
Bank  of  New  York.  It  affords  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  even  among  those  of  our 
great  financiers  who  are  under  the  compulsion  of 
moral  idealism  and  the  old  concepts  of  justice  and 
democracy,  there  is  apparent  on  every  hand  a  grow- 
ing reahzation  oC  the  unminent  peru  to  the  people 
and  to  free  government  from  the  uncurbed  ra^Munty 
of  privileged  wealth  under  the  guidance  of  arrogant, 
insolent,  determined  and  essentially  lawless  master- 
minds. Like  Mr.  Gfx>rge  Foster  Peabody,  whose 
recent  outspoken  utterances  api)ear  in  "The  Mirror 
of  the  Present"  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena,  Mr. 
Fish  realizes  the  necessity  for  action.  The  reme- 
dies, in  so  far  as  our  author  offers  anjr,  are  not  as 
fundamental  in  character  as,  in  our  opinion  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  present  conditions  or  as  practical  at 
the  present  stage  in  the  advance  of  corporate  power. 
Yet  the  frank  recognition  of  dangers  and  the  earn- 
est determination  evinced  to  find  remedies  for  ad- 
mitted wrongs  make  this  paper  by  Mr.  Fish  a  sig- 
nificant contribution,  apart  from  its  own  excellence. 


The  BliglU  of  the  Tnuts:  Every  American  citizen 
ought  to  read  the  exceptionally  strong  and  clear 
presentation  of  the  trust  evil  as  illustrated  in  the 
Wpical  case  of  the  Smelter-Trust,  given  by  the  Hon. 
J.  Warner  Milxs  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena. 
Here  in  a  concrete  manner  the  trust  evils  are  dearlv 
marshalled.  This  paper  ought  to  be  used  with 
telling  effect  in  every  community.  We  suggest  that 
every  subscriber  incluce  ten  friends  to  peruse  it.  It 
is  b^  the  circulation  of  such  literature  and  the  rea- 
somng  together  with  your  friends  that  you  can  be- 
come a  positive  factor  in  furthering  better  social, 
[wUtical  and  economic  conditions.  All  friends  of 
peaceful  progress  should  aid  in  such  educational 
work. 


The  March  of  Direct-Legislation:  Our  readers 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  brief  statement  of  the 
progress  ot  Direct-Legislation  ^ven  in  this  issue  by 
President  Pomeroy  of  the  National  Direct-Legisla- 
tion League.  This  movement  more  than  any  other 
present-day  effort  will  preserve  to  the  people  the 
olessings  of  democratic  government  and  cause  a 
halt  in  the  efforts  of  plutocracy  to  firmly  establish, 
under  the  term  imperial  repul)lic,  a  government  of 
privileged  interests  through  politicfQ  bosses  and 
money-controlled  machines,  by  which  the  people 
shall  continue  to  be  the  victims  and  the  bond-slaves 
of  monopolies  and  corporations  resting  on  privilege 
or  dass  laws,  lliere  is  a  steady  and  increasing 
opposition  to  Majority-Rule  being  exerted  by  privi- 
Iciged  interests  and  their  minions  on  every  hand; 
but  the  more  the  people  are  coming  to  unaerstand 
the  secret  of  their  enslavement  and  their  inability 
to  secure  relief  from  government  for  admitted  evib 
and  oppressions  from  the  great  lawndefving  com- 
merdfu  organizations,  the  more  they  are  determined 


to  right  the  wrong  by  a  simple,  effective,  oonstitii- 
tioniu,  peaceful  and  rational  method.  Sucfa  a 
method  is  offered  by  Majority-Rule  or  Direct-L^- 
islation. 


President  Miller  on  the  Economics  of  Moses:  In 
this  issue  we  publish  the  conduding  part  of  'Ptesi- 
dent  Miller*8  deeply  thoughtful  {>aper  on  "The 
Economics  of  Moses."  This  contribution  will  be 
followed  by  a  very  strong  and  interesting  considera- 
tion from  President  Miller's  pen  on  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Jesus."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
people  who  regard  the  Bible  as  inspired  or  a  divine 
revelation  can  oe  so  indifferent  as  manj  churchmen 
are  to  the  great  fundamental  economic  truths  em- 
phasized by  the  master  law-giver  of  the  children  of 
Israd  and  by  the  Great  Nazarene. 


The  Heart  of  the  Race  Problem:  Mr.  Abchibald 
Grimk£*8  second  paper  on  "The  Heart  of  the  Race 
Problem"  appears  in  this  issue.  There  is  one  more 
instalment  from  the  pen  of  this  distinguished  colored 
scholar,  the  whole  making  one  of  the  strongest  con- 
tributions to  the  hterature  of  this  much-aiscussed 
auestion  that  has  appeared  from  the  view-point  of 
le  colored  man. 


Our  Story:  We  are  pleased  to  present  this  month 
another  charming  story  of  Western  life  from  the 
pen  of  Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell,  the  talented 
author  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  West"  and  "On  the 
Battle-Line."  Mrs.  Cockerell  is  doing  some  ex- 
cellent work.  Her  tales  are  full  of  human  interest 
and  are  ethically  sound. 


Human  Liberty  or  Human  Qreedf  Mr.  Bakeb 
in  this  issue  0(>ens  his  smes  of  regular  contributions 
on  timdy  topics  which  will  be  a  feature  of  T^s 
Ajiena  during  the  ensuing  year.  This  month  he 
discusses  human  liberty  versus  human  greed  in  his 
direct,  trenchant  and  suggestive  style.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  it  was  Congressman  Bakeb  who 
a  few  years  a£0  directed  the  sStention  of  the  puUic 
to  the  railroaa-pass  bribery,  by  refusing  a  free  pass. 
At  that  time  he  was  ridiculed  by  the  great  news- 

Bipers  that  are  beholden  to  corpcmite  interests, 
owever,  since  Secretaiy  Bonaparte  and  some 
other  prominent  statesmen  have  followed  Mr. 
Bakers  example,  several  of  these  same  journals 
have  discovered  that  the  taking  of  passes  is  a  form 
of  bribery  and  highly  immoral. 


The  Coming  Exodus:  This  pu)er  b]r  Arihub 
S.  Phelps  is  unavoidably  omittedf  in  tms  number 
for  lack  of  space.  It  will  appear  in  our  next  issue 
and  will,  we  think,  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  by  our  subscribers. 


STUYVESANT    FISH 
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ffe  do  not  take  pouettion  of  our  ideoi^  hut  are  ponened  by  them. 
They  matter  ut  and  force  %u  into  the  arenas 
Wheret  Hke  gladiaton,  we  mu»t  fight  for  them," — Hkiitb. 
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TRAFFICKING  IN  TRUSTS;    OR,  PHILANTHROPY  FROM 

THE  INSURANCE  VIEW-POINT. 

A  NEW  PHASE. 
By  Harry  A.  Bullock. 


IT  IS  not  surprising  that  such  enUght- 
ened  philanthropists  as  Henry  H. 
Rogers^  George  F.  Baker,  Edward  H. 
Harriman  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan  should 
have  entered  the  mission  field  of  life  in- 
surance hard  upon  the  departing  foot- 
steps of  the  Messrs.  McCurdy,  John  A. 
McCaU,  James  W.  Alexander  and  James 
Hazen  Hyde.  For  despite  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  that  devoted  band  be- 
fore a  sensational  press,  an  unapprecia- 
tive  public,  and  Hughes  the  Persecutor 
drove  them  untimely  from  their  labors, 
much  remains  yet  to  be  done  ere  the  be- 
neficent gospel  of  the  deferred  dividend 
shall  be  brought  to  its  fullest  fruition. 
There  is,  therefore,  cause  for  genuine 
public  rejoicing  that  the  ripening  harvest 
wiU  not  be  left  for  wild  birds  to  devour 
or  for  frosts  to  spoil  because  no  reapers 
are  at  hand  to  gather  it  into  the  store- 
house. The  coming  of  the  newly-found 
philanthropists  finds  its  clear  explanation 
in  a  high  conception  of  public  duty,  and 
all  fair-minded  persons,  one  may  be  sure, 
wiU  give  to  them  the  measure  of  credit 
that  they  so  richly  deserve. 

One  of  the  encouraging  facts  about 


American  life,  whether  political  or  finan- 
cial or  religious  seems,  indeed,  to  be  that 
wherever  a  great  situation  is  developed, 
a  great  mind  is  at  hand  to  grapple  with 
it.  And  it  has  not  infrequently  happened 
that  there  has  been  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  in  this  respect,  as  was  evidenced 
last  Spring  when  the  doctrinal  differences 
in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
brought  that  institution  to  a  point  where 
it  seemed  plainly  impossible  to  reestab- 
lish the  degree  of  self-sacrificing  and 
harmonious  cooperation  necessary  in 
order  that  it  continue  its  Heaven-ordained 
work.  In  vain  had  the  elders  in  council 
debated  among  themselves  how  they 
should  persuade  the  original  disputants 
to  have  done  with  bickerings  over  mutual- 
ization  and  to  behold  again  with  a  single 
eye  the  vision  of  an  ever-increasing  sur- 
plus, swelled  by  the  contributions  of 
600,000  policy-holders,  but  belonging 
to  no  one. 

Of  no  avail  was  the  argument  that  it 
mattered  little  how  the  elders  were  chosen, 
or  by  whom,  so  long  as  the  Insurance 
Law  held  that  no  individual  contributor, 
nor  all  of  them,  could  obtain  an  account- 
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ing  of  the  funds  that  were  being  admin- 
istered benevolently  for  the  good  of  all. 
Disgraceful  scenes  transpired.  The  com- 
mittee of  which  Elder  Frick  was  chair- 
man, appointed  to  harmonize  the  dis- 
cordant elements,  became  itself  embroiled 
when  some  declared  that  it  gazed  at  the 
surplus  with  too  wistful  an  eye,  and  Elder 
Schiff  and  Elder  BUss  and  Elder  Ives  got 
even  to  the  point  of  blows  because  one  of 
them  had  told  another  that  he  lied.  It 
was  truly  a  great  situation,  and  demanded 
the  great  mind.  This  was  not  wanting. 
Within  the  council  arose  Elder  Harriman, 
and  without  it,  one  greater  than  he — ^a 
new  disciple,  eager  for  the  toil.  So  it 
happened  that  Missionary  Ryan  came  to 
save  the  Equitable,  and  the  factional  dis- 
pute, by  convenient  device  of  Lay-worker 
Root,  was  disposed  of,  to  the  end  that  all 
might  have  a  voice  in  the  choosing  of 
elders  without  disturbing  the  head  mis- 
sionary in  his  appointed  task  of  caring 
for  the  surplus. 

Recent  events  in  that  other  great 
eleemosynary  institution,  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  give  us  fresh 
illustration  of  the  situation  developing 
the  men.  For  a  generation  the  work  had 
been  entrusted  to  a  prince  of  missionaries, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy.  His  watchfulness 
over  the  surplus  had  been  unceasing; 
steadily  the  great  fund  had  grown,  and 
its  administration  had  been  so  wise  and 
just  that  the  corrupting  influence  of  divi- 
dends to  poUcy-holders  had  been  brought 
to  what  may  be  fairly  considered  an  irre- 
ducible minimum.  The  company's  in- 
come was  being  distributed  so  that  it 
would  do  a  maximum  of  good  with  a 
minimum  of  danger.  The  policy-holder 
on  the  one  hand  was  so  protected  that  he 
need  not  fear  having  $7.29  forced  upon 
him  at  the  year's  end  to  squander  on 
cigars  and  billiards;  while  the  mission- 
aries, on  the  other,  were  quite  as  sure  not 
to  be  disturbed  in  the  syndicate  profits, 
salaries  and  commissions  that  constituted 
their  legitimate  "great  rewards  for  great 
achievements."  To  speak  in  more  de- 
tail— ^if  a  bit  of  ecclesiastical  terminology 


may  be  pardoned — the  salaries  and  com- 
missions were  so  large  that  they  exceeded 
the  loading  of  premiums  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  consume  also  all  the  mortality 
gains,  while  the  investment  of  the  assets 
was  so  well  ordered  that  the  interest  earn- 
ed barely  came  up  to  the  four  per  cent, 
required  for  the  reserve. 

Then  Hughes  the  oppressor  came  and 
all  was  changed.  The  master-missionary 
and  his  devoted  family  were  rudely  driven 
forth.  It  was  a  question  who  should 
follow  him.  Again  there  was  a  wonderful 
demonstration  of  self-sacrifice.  Disciple 
Rogers  and  Disciple  Baker,  who,  with 
their  lesser  followers  had  been  watching 
the  work  with  clasped  hands  and  up- 
lifted eyes,  volunteered  to  take  up  the 
custody  of  the  surplus  and  to  direct  the 
spread  of  the  gospel. 

"  Let  the  unbelievers  rage,"  cried  they, 
"we  have  become  anointed  of  the  Lord 
to  perform  this  task.  Even  with  con- 
secrated standard  oil  are  we  anointed, 
and  who  shall  stand  before  us  ?  ** 

It  appears,  therefore,  nothing  less  than 
a  calamity  that  any  short-seeing  or  ill- 
intentioned  persons  should  stand  in  their 
way,  or  pubUc  officials  seek  to  mar  their 
exhibition  of  devoted  service  by  talk  of 
suits  and  prosecutions.  Fortunately, 
the  District- Attorney  of  New  York  County 
has  not  yet  shown  a  disposition  to  meddle. 
How  much  less  should  Trustees  of  the 
Mutual  Life  strive  for  aught  save  to  make 
the  path  easier  and  the  way  plainer  for 
these  new  workers  in  the  mission  field ! 


Seriously,  however,  it  is  a  question  that 
may  well  be  considered  by  thinking  peo- 
ple what  is  to  be  the  final  disposition  and 
control  of  the  billion  and  a  quarter  of 
assets  represented  by  the  three  great  in- 
surance companies,  the  Mutual  Life,  the 
New  York  Life  and  the  Equitable  Life. 
The  glamor  that  attended  the  purchase 
of  the  majority  stock  in  the  Equitable 
and  its  transfer  to  the  three  trustees, 
Grover  Cleveland,  Justice  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien  and  George  Westinghouse,  has 
faded,  and  it  is  possible  to  look  with  un- 
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daszled  eyes  at  the  Society  in  its  present 
situation.  It  has  a  reorganized  Board  of 
Directors  whose  personal  and  collective 
honesty  is  not  to  be  questioned  and  a  fi- 
nancial administration  that  has  effected 
substantial  economies  as  well  as  the  res- 
toration of  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars 
from  individuals  and  institutions  whence 
it  had  been  diverted  to  serve  the  dubious 
purposes  of  the  old  regime.  It  is  entirely 
creditable  to  President  Morton  in  com- 
parison with  performances  in  certain 
other  companies  that  he  forced  the 
payment  of  the  $685,000  "yellow  dog" 
loan  that  was  carried  in  Uie  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Company  in  the  names  of 
James  W.  Alexander  and  Thomas  D. 
Jordan,  and  persuaded  United  States 
Senator  Depew  and  his  associates  to  pay 
back  the  $250,000  that  was  borrowed 
from  the  Equitable  by  the  Depew  Im- 
provement Company  on  real  property  of 
speculative  value.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  the  restoration  of  syndicate  prof- 
its, the  general  reduction  in  salaries  and 
unnecessary  expenses,  and  the  contem- 
plated suits  to  establish  the  responsibility 
for  the  improvident  leases  of  space  in 
different  Equitable  buildings. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the 
fact  remains  that  most  of  the  well-adver- 
tised activity  of  the  Equitable's  new  ad- 
ministration applies  to  the  past,  and  not  to 
the  present  and  future. 

The  thing  that  is  going  to  determine 
the  ultimate  verdict  upon  the  Ryanization 
of  the  Equitable  is  the  result  to  policy- 
holders, and  this,  subject  to  such  restric- 
tions as  the  Legislature  may  impose  as 
the  result  of  the  Armstrong  committee's 
report,  wiU  depend  pretty  largely  upon 
whether  the  company  is  going  to  continue 
to  be  forced  on  and  on  in  the  rush  for 
new  business,  still  farther  past  the  point 
where  it  is  possible  to  put  new  insurance 
on  the  books  without  positive  loss  to  those 
already  insured. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  proposition,  the 
evidence  consists  of  President  Morton's 
recent  letter  to  policy-holders  in  which 
he  dedaies  that  the  largest  company  is 
not  neceflflarily  the  best  one. 


On  the  other  side  evidence  may  be 
drawn  from  the  testimony  of  Equitable 
officials  on  the  stand  in  the  investigation 
by  the  Armstrong  Legislative  Committee 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
bounds  need  be  fixed,  either  through 
annual  limitation  of  business  to  be  written 
or  a  limitation  of  the  gross  business  to  be 
carried.  In  view  of  this  declaration  it  is 
not  surprising  that  recent  circulars  to 
Equitable  agents  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain the  same  old  doctrine  of  bigness, 
bigness,  bigness  and  that  Equitable  offi- 
cials have  joined  those  of  the  Mutual  and 
New  York  Life  in  protesting  against  the 
limitations  suggested  in  the  Armstrong 
committee's  report. 

In  the  face  of  admissions  by  officers  of 
all  three  of  the  great  companies  during 
the  investigation  and  the  findings  of  the 
Armstrong  committee  that  the  point  had 
already  been  reached  where  new  business 
ceased  to  be  productive  of  anything  but 
enormous  expenses  and  a  swollen  surplus^ 
these  things  are  significant.  To  the  fi- 
nancier who  wants  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany  for  a  club  with  which  he  may  lay 
low  his  enemies  the  proposition  is  of  the 
simplest  order.  The  bigger  the  company, 
the  heavier  the  club.  It  is  not  here  con- 
tended that  Mr.  Ryan  wanted  the  Equit- 
able that  he  might  sell  to  it  immediately 
new  issues  of  his  traction,  gas,  tobacco  or 
other  personal  properties.  There  were 
plenty  of  other  people  who  would  handle 
these  stocks,  however  the  respectability 
badge  of  life  insurance  investment  might 
be  lacking,  provided  always  that  they 
were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  self-declared  philanthropist  of  32 
Nassau  street;  and  such  prospective  pur- 
chasers were  for  the  most  part  bankers 
interested  in  railroad  and  other  issues  for 
which  the  life  insurance  company  en- 
dorsement was  a  sine  qua  non  of  success- 
ful flotation.  It  was  as  broad  as  it  was 
long.  It  made  the  Equitable  a  bargain 
at  $2,500,000  and  furnished  a  quite  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  unusual  con- 
cern that  Mr.  Harriman  exhibited  whe** 
he  discovered  that  his  neighbor  Mx.'Sq' 
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had  got  the  control  of  the  Society.  "It 
was  rather  startling  to  think  of  Ryan 
buying  the  Equitable,"  quoth  Harriman 
naively  to  the  Armstrong  investigators, 
and  he  was  keen  enough  to  realize  that 
Mr.  Ryan's  nomination  of  a  President 
as  a  condition  of  his  purchase,  carried 
with  it  the  kind  of  control  he  desired  to 
exercise  regardless  of  the  honesty  of  the 
men  whom  his  trustees  might  nominate 
for  the  Board.  The  result  has  been 
what  was  expected.  Save  for  the  eUmi- 
nation  of  the  Alexanders  and  young  Mr. 
Hyde,  the  complexion  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Equitable  has  not 
changed.  In  it  sit  the  Presidents  of  the 
three  subsidiary  companies,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  in  their  boards,  in  turn,  have 
been  placed  Mr.  Ryan's  men,  the  President 
of  the  Equitable;  Charles  S.  Allen,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company 
and  Paul  D.  Cravath,  chief  of  the  Ryan 
lawyers  now  that  Elihu  Root  has  gone 
to  advise  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Some  propor- 
tion of  fifty-two  Directors  of  the  Equitable 
meet  once  a  month,  but  the  executive 
committee  meets  three  times  a  week,  and 
it  is  at  such  meetings  as  these  that  Wall 
street's  business  is  done  in  most  instances. 


Bearing  in  mind,  now,  the  probable  use 
of  the  $416,000,000  of  Equitable  assets, 
it  becomes  interesting  to  see  what  the 
situation  is  in  the  Mutual  and  New  York 
Life  In§urance  Companies.  In  the  Mu- 
tual Life,  a  committee  from  which  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  President  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  eventually  withdrew, 
undertook  to  conduct  an  investigation 
leading  to  a  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany on  an  insurance,  rather  than  a  Wall- 
street,  basis.  This  involved  bringing 
out  various  unpleasant  details  of  past 
management  and  no  doubt  would  have 
confronted  the  trustees  with  the  duty  of 
filUng  several  vacancies  in  the  Board. 
Whether  the  investigation  would  have 
laid  upon  the  State  for  an  indefinite  period 
the  care  of  certain  individuals  who  had 
helped  manage  the  company  was  a  ques- 


tion that  was  seriously  being  considered 
when  it  became  apparent  how  far  the 
committee  was  prepared  to  go.  There 
was  reason  for  consternation,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  want  to 
become  wards  of  the  State,  but  among 
those  whose  Wall-street  affiUations  pre- 
vented them  from  sympathizing  with  the 
insurance  idea  of  an  insurance  company. 

And  in  this  latter  class  were  Mr.  Ilogers 
and  Mr.  Baker,  the  first,  the  reputed  head 
of  the  speculative  contingent  known  as 
"Standard  Oil,"  the  latter,  long  chair- 
man of  the  Mutual's  finance  committee, 
the  president  of  a  bank  important  enough 
to  be  a  welcome  ally  to  any  party  in  the 
financial  communi^.  They  had  long 
watched  the  McCurdy  administration  as 
members  of  the  "inner  circle."  Thev 
allowed  themselves  to  be  affectionately 
termed  by  the  former  President  of  the 
company,  "my  trustees."  It  was  he 
and  not  they  who  controUed  the  proxies 
and  the  proxy-collecting  organization, 
and  he  primarily  was  the  chief  beneficial}' 
of  Section  5Q  of  the  Insurance  Law  which 
prohibited  a  policy-holder,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney-General,  from 
bringing  suit  to  force  an  accounting  of 
the  trust  funds.  Obviously  the  wisest 
policy  in  the  past  was  to  keep  in  on  the 
graft  as  well  as  possible  and  to  wait  until 
death  or  some  other  manifestation  of 
divine  providence  should  remove  the 
strong  old  man  who  had  ruled  for  many 
years. 

The  providential  thing  happened  when 
the  revelations  before  the  legislative  in- 
vestigating committee  incited  a  degree  of 
public  indignation  that  made  it  impossible 
for  Mr.  McCurdy  to  continue  in  the 
presidency  or  in  the  Board.  The  verj' 
trustees  who  had  claimed  membership 
in  the  "inner  circle"  and  had  for  years 
fattened  upon  the  syndicate  largesses 
passed  out  from  the  gilded  office  on  the 
eighth  floor,  voted  on  October  26th  last, 
for  an  investigation  of  the  company  by  a 
committee  of  their  own  number.  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Baker  and  William 
Rockefeller  voted  for  it  also,  and  they 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  WilUam 
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H.  Truesdale,  President  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  a 
man  who  enjoys  personally  a  degree  of 
respect  that  Wall  street  accords  to  few  of 
its  workers,  but  who  is  employed  by  a 
railroad  in  the  board  of  which  sit  William 
Rockefeller,  •  George  F.  Baker,  James 
Stillman»  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
It  needs  no  demonstration  that  men 
of  this  variety  do  not  sit  in  corpora- 
tions for  nothing;  and  they  compel 
obedience  from  all  in  their  employ, 
whether  as  Presidents  of  their  great  rail- 
road systems  or  as  footmen  on  their  car- 
riages. The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  John  W.  Auchincloss,  a 
wealthy  and  genial  cotton-broker,  and 
Effingham  B.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
banker  of  standing  in  the  Quaker  city, 
who  had,  however,  little  familiarity  with 
Mutual  Life  affairs.  Mr.  Morris  declined 
to  serve,  and,  as  a  concession  to  public 
demand,  Stuyvesant  Fish  was  appointed 
to  his  place.  Mr.  Fish  accepted  and  the 
fun  b^an. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  tale  to  recite  at 
length  the  course  of  events  in  the  Mutual 
life  from  that  time  until  Mr.  Fish  re- 
signed»  on  February  15th,  from  the  in- 
vestigating conoimittee.  But  it  is  possible 
to  get  at  a  glance  an  idea  of  the  work  the 
conuDoittee  at  first  intended  to  do  from  a 
paragraph  from  the  instructions  it  gave 
to  its  accountants  on  November  11th. 
This  was: 

"To  make  a  thorough  examination 
into  and  report  on:  (a)  The  relations 
existing  or  that  have  existed  between  the 
company  and  trust  companies,  banks, 
safe  deposit  companies,  and  other  insti- 
tutions with  which  the  company  is  or  has 
been  affiliated  by  stock  ownership  or 
otherwise;  (b)  any  or  all  of  the  books, 
records,  and  accounts  of  any  or  all  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  understanding  of  exist- 
ing relations  so  far  as  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  has,  or  can  obtain, 
the  rij^t  of  access  thereto;  (c)  the  rela- 
tions, personal  or  otherwise,  of  trustees, 
officers,  employ^,  and  agents  of  the  com- 


pany with  trust  companies,  banks,  or 
other  institutions  with  which  it  may  be 
affiliated ;  (d)  all  syndicate  participations 
entered  into  by  the  company,  with  the 
resulting  profit  or  loss  as  to  each;  (e) 
syndicate  participations  or  other  profits, 
if  any,  enjoyed  by  trustees,  officers,  em- 
ployes, or  agents  of  the  company  through 
or  as  a  result  of,  their  connection  with 
the  company." 

It  was  plainly  not  the  kind  of  an  in- 
vestigation that  the  "inner  circle"  had 
counted  on,  but  the  time  had  hardly  come 
for  open  opposition  and  the  committee 
was  allowed  to  proceed  temporarily.  Its 
first  report  was  necessarily  directed  at 
the  most  obvious  forms  of  graft,  the  out- 
rageous salary  paid  to  Richard  A.  Mc- 
Curdy,  the  equally  criminal  contracts 
with  the  firm  of  Charles  H.  Raymond  & 
Company,  whereby  President  McCurdy's 
son  and  son-in-law  had  profited  to  the 
tune  of  $100,000  a  year  each  for  a  decade, 
and  the  theft  of  unknown  amounts  of  the 
company's  money  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Andrew  C.  Fields  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  buying  legislation  at 
Albany.  There  is  no  use  in  mincing 
words  in  characterizing  these  features  of 
Mutual  poUcy,  for  the  penal  code  of  the 
State  of  New  York  expressly  provides 
that  the  crime  of  grand  larceny  shall  in- 
clude any  unauthorized  or  illegal  expend- 
iture of  trust  funds  whether  the  individ- 
uals concerned  in  the  misuse  of  them 
profit  personally  thereby  or  not.  Just 
twelve  days  from  the  adoption  of  this 
report  President  McCurdy  resigned. 

The  "lid"  was  now  ready  to  go  on. 
Andrew  C.  Fields  had  disappeared;  the 
records  of  the  Supply  Department  and 
of  other  Departments  where  an  investi- 
gation would  not  be  relished  by  the  "  inner 
circle"  had  disappeared;  the  McCurdys 
had  gone,  and  the  other  executive  officers 
were  reduced,  for  the  fear  of  losing  fine, 
fat  jobs,  to  a  state  of  mind  where  they 
were  quite  as  subservient  to  the  "inner 
circle,"  now  become  the  "innermost 
circle,"  as  they  had  been  to  Richard  A. 
McCurdy  in  the  days  of  his  autocracy. 
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It  was  time  to  choose  a  successor  to  Mr. 
McCurdy;  and  the  man  of  all  men  for 
the  position  was  Charles  A.  Peabody, 
personal  representative  in  this  country 
of  William  Waldorf  Astor,  counsel  for 
George  F.  Baker  and  the  First  National 
Bank,  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  Standard  Oil  controls, 
and — ^be  it  said  gently — counsel  for  the 
estate  of  Stuyvesant  Fish's  father,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  and  a  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  Stujrvesant  Fish,  in- 
deed, had  been  the  making  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body.  He  had  introduced  the  candidate 
of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Baker  into  the 
railroad  world,  he  had  established  his 
connection  with  the  Astors  and  had  ac- 
cepted him  as  among  his  closest  personal 
friends  for  a  score  of  years.  Truly  this 
was  an  ideal  gentleman  to  put  at  the  head 
of  an  organization  bent  upon  striking 
down  the  one  man  in  the  Mutual  who 
had  the  honesty  of  vision  which  enabled 
him  to  see  the  need  of  reform  and  the 
courage  to  come  out  and  fight  for  it. 


But  enough  of  that  phase  of  the  matter; 
it  would  lead  to  a  digression  interesting 
enough  as  an  illustration  of  how  a  useful 
tool  serving  in  the  Board  of  two  railroads 
may  sell  out  the  benefactor  who  placed 
him  in  both  positions  but  would  have  no 
direct  bearing  upon  the  present  phase  of 
Mutual  Life  matters.  It  may  simply  be 
remembered  as  an  illustration  of  one  way 
in  which  Standard  Oil  does  its  work. 

In  the  Mutual  there  were  at  first  a  few 
trustees  who  joined  with  Mr.  Fish  in 
opposing  the  election  of  any  man  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  company  until  the  in- 
vestigation had  gone  its  course;  but  their 
numbers  were  limited  and  their  courage 
a  steadily  diminishing  asset,  so  that  it  was 
but  a  week  from  the  time  when  Peabody's 
name  was  first  proposed  until  he  received 
a  unanimous  election.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  "reform*'  in  the  Mutual.  A 
strangling  process  began,  directed  in 
Board  meetings  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  one 
Julien  T.  Davies,  a  gentleman  who  was 
believed  to  have  good  reason  for  d^iring 


the  "lid**  to  remain  on,  and  executed 
between  meetings  by  Mr.  Peabody  him- 
self. In  vain  did  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, in  the  intervals  in  which  Messrs. 
Truesdale  and  Auchincloss  could  be  gal- 
vanized into  action,  demand  information 
about  the  doings  of  the  "inner  circle" 
and  recommend  suits;  the  one  was  re- 
fused flatly  by  Mr.  Peabody  and  the 
"legal  questions"  involved  in  the  other 
were  referred  to  Joseph  H.  Choate  on  an 
ex  parte  statement  of  the  facts  made  by 
President  Peabody  and  known  to  no  one 
save  Mr.  Choate  and  himself  even  to  this 
day.  Mr.  Fish,  in  disgust,  resigned 
from  the  investigating  committee,  and 
the  other  members,  faintly  protesting 
that  a  "thorough  investigation"  would 
be  carried  on,  bended  their  heads  while 
the  final  rivets  were  put  in  the  coUar  they 
had  somewhat  uncomfortably  worn  since 
the  conmiittee  was  appointed  in  October. 
In  the  New  York  Life  the  work  of  "  re- 
form" has  been  prosecuted  somewhat 
more  judiciously  than  in  the  Mutual. 
The  election  of  Alexander  E.  Orr  to  be 
President  of  the  Company,  while  it  car- 
ried with  it  the  confession  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  push  through  an  executive 
reorganization  during  his  incumbency, 
was  nevertheless  not  so  "raw"  an  under- 
taking as  the  election  of  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body. The  New  York  Life's  investi- 
gating conmMttee,  with  Thomas  P.  Fow- 
ler, the  President  of  a  controlled  railroad, 
as  chairman,  stamped  rough-shod  upon 
the  prostrate  forms  of  John  A.  McCall 
and  Andrew  Hamilton,  offered  gentle 
reproaches  to  George  W.  Perkins,  lately 
Vice-President,  for  paying  out  $100,000 
of  the  policy-holders'  money  without 
other  authorization  than  the  behest  of 
Mr.  McCall,  and  finally  adjourned 
until  after  the  annual  election  of  trustees, 
which  was  scheduled  for  April  7th.  Mr. 
Perkins  remained  still  a  trustee  and  mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee,  as  did 
Charles  W.  Fairchild,  and  E.  D.  Ran- 
dolph was  still  Treasurer  of  the  company, 
so  that  it  went  without  saying  that  the  deals 
whereby  these  three  gentlemen  and  others 
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allowed  the  New  York  Life's  money  to 
be  used  in  various  questionable  stock  op- 
erations had  not  been  probed  beyond  the 
attention  given  them  by  the  Armstrong 
conmiittee.  Meantime  New  York  life 
agents  the  country  over  were  being  told 
•* proxies  are  business,"  and  the  "big- 
ness, bigness,  bigness"  ciy  was  stilled 
for  a  few  weeks  that  the  shout  of  "  prox- 
ies, proxies,  proxies  "  mi^t  be  heard  the 
louder  by  the  policy-holders  and  the 
public. 

By  the  report  of  the  Armstrong  com- 
mittee to  the  Legislature  on  February 
£^,  the  proxy  campaigns  of  both  the 
New  York  Life  and  Mutual  Life  Lisur- 
ance  Companies  have  now  been  halted 
in  view  of  the  virtual  certainty  that  a 
special  act  will  be  passed  postponing  all 
insurance  elections  until  November  15th 
and  canceling  all  existing  proxies.  But 
this  is  only  a  postponement,  and  it  will  be 
a  credulous  policy-holder  who  believes 
that  because  the  companies  are  not  now 
to  seek  proxies  before  September  15th, 
they  will  be  any  the  less  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  entire  agency  organiza- 
tions that  were  turned  to  the  work  during 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  or  to 
push  without  diminution  of  vigor  the 
campaigns  for  the  tickets  they  may  name' 
on  July  16th.  Of  course  the  policy- 
holders, either  individually  or  in  the  or- 
ganizations now  made  possible  by  the 
compulsory  publication  of  the  policy- 
holcfers*  lists  five  months  prior  to  elections, 
will  have  an  even,  or,  perhaps,  more  than 
an  even  chance,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
have  to  nominate  until  a  month  after  the 
companies  name  their  tickets.  Thus 
policy-holders  will  have  opportunity  to 
profit  by  whatever  criticism  the  admin- 
istration nominees  arouse;  but  that  will 
not  dect  their  own  candidates  if  they  do 
not  see  to  it  that  their  nominations  are 
effectively  supported,  and  it  is  all  too  weU 
known  to  need  emphasis  here  that  delays 
of  five  or  seven  months  in  bringing  about 
a  crisis  in  a  great  public  movement  are  as 
a  rule  mom  favorable  to  those  who  hope 


for  an  abatement  of  public  interest  than 
for  those  who  are  striving  to  keep  it  at  a 
point  where  it  can  be  employed  to  regu- 
late and  to  punish.  The  Armstrong 
committee  has  given  to  all  policy-holders 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  exercise  an 
"effective  voice"  in  the  management  of 
the  companies  by  decreeing  a  general 
election  of  all  trustees  for  the  15th  of  next 
November.  The  policy-holders  of  the 
New  York  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies  may  be  sure  that  if  they  fail 
to  profit  by  it,  the  companies  will  make 
no  similar  mistake. 

To  the  other  features  of  the  committee's 
report  a  more  extended  discussion  ought 
to  be  given  than  is  possible  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  Its  comprehensive- 
ness, and  the  grasp  that  its  framers  have 
demonstrated  of  their  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact  that  the  "  Big 
Three"  companies,  against  which  par- 
ticularly it  is  directed,  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  find  a  basis  for  a  general  oppo- 
sition that  they  themselves  believe  wiU 
be  of  the  slightest  avail  before  the  Legis- 
lature. Instead,  they  have  been  filling 
such  newspaper  space  as  they  can  obtain 
by  wails  of  the  injustice  that  the  report 
will  do  their  agents,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  writing  under  its  provisions  any- 
thing like  the  volume  of  business  that 
they  have  been  putting  on  their  books 
each  year  under  the  old  regime. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider here  very  briefly  this  single  feature 
of  the  Armstrong  committee's  report  to 
see  if  it  has  not  a  fundamental  bearing 
upon  the  question  raised  at  the  outset  as 
to  the  final  disposition  of  the  assets  of  the 
"  Big  Three."  It  is  apparent,  of  course, 
that  whatever  restrictions  the  great  com- 
panies may  be  placed  under  as  regards 
new  business  will  not  diminish  existing 
assets  unless  by  the  very  gradual  process 
foUowing  a  decision  to  stop  writing  new 
insurance  entirely.  The  Equitable,  Mu- 
tual, and  New  York  Life,  therefore,  are 
all  left  to  be  dealt  with  as  investing  insti- 
tutions having  upwards  of  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  of  doUars  belonging  to  neariy 
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two  millions  of  policy-holders  the  world 
over.  The  Armstrong  committee,  in  its 
prohibition  of  stock  and  collateral  trust 
bond  investments  and  of  syndicate  opera- 
tions of  all  kinds  and  in  its  demand  that 
there  be  an  annual  accounting  by  which 
even  existing  deferred  dividend  poUcy- 
holders  may  see  what  the  companies  are 
earning  on  the  funds  held  in  trust,  has 
attempted  to  meet  this  situation  as  best 
it  may,  and,  judging  from  the  complaint 
of  the  companies  against  prohibition  of 
stock  and  collateral  trust  bond  investment, 
it  has  done  a  pretty  good  job.  But  the 
discussion  of  these  things  may  be  left  for 
another  writing.  The  fundamental  part 
of  the  report,  as  meeting  the  problem  of 
the  future,  is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  limitation  of  new  business  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  deferred  dividends. 

Remembering  now  the  way  in  which 
bigness  appeals  to  the  financier  who  wants 
a  life  insurance  company  for  a  club,  it 
requires  no  great  degree  of  imagination  to 
picture  what  the  new  school  of  Ufe  insur- 
ance philanthropists  think  of  the  Arm- 
strong committee's  basic  proposition  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  life  insur- 
ance companies  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  grow,  and  that  the  "  Big  Three  "  have 
passed  this  point  long  ago.  The  most 
irritating  thing  about  the  conmaittee's 
performance  is  that  it  has  not  attempted 
special  legislation  which  might  be  attack- 
ed on  constitutional  or  other  grounds, 
but  has  taken  up  the  simplest  of  all  eco- 
nomic propositions.  This  is  that  in  any 
Ufe  insurance  company  managed  in  the 
interest  of  its  policy-holders,  business 
which  is  put  on  the  books  by  borrowing 
from  surplus  earnings  in  any  year  which 
otherwise  would  be  distributable  to  policy- 
holders already  in  the  company,  is  not 
business  that  is  worth  having.  "  Let  the 
new  business  pay  for  itself,"  is  what  the 
Armstrong  conmiittee  reconmiends,  and 
to  this  end  it  proposes  that  the  cost  of 
writing  it  shall  be  limited  to  that  part  of 
the  first  premiums  applicable  to  expenses, 
which  is  kpown  as  the  loading,  plus  the 
mortality  gains   of  the  first  five  years» 


when  investment  expenses  have  been  de- 
ducted. The  committee  would  amend 
t];ic  reserve  law  so  as  to  allow  the  com- 
panies to  utilize  these  mortality  savings, 
on  the  theoiy  that  in  reckoning  for  the 
first  five  years  of  a  policy,  the  per  cent,  of 
mortality  is  so  far  below  the  average  for 
later  years  that  the  full  reserve  is  not  re- 
quired. 

The  reasoning  at  this  point  may  be 
gone  into  with  some  detail,  because  of  the 
very  conmion  device  employed  by  the 
larger  companies  to  confuse  the  layman 
who  seeks  to  question  the  expense  of  get- 
ting new  business.  The  argument  of  the 
companies  has  been  something  like  this: 
All  business — ^particularly  the  deferred 
dividend  kind — contributes  to  the  surplus, 
since  the  borrowings  necessary  to  make 
up  the  excess  of  first  year's  expenses  over 
first  year's  loadings  are  paid  back  out  of 
renewals  in  later  years;  the  surplus  (in 
theory)  belongs  to  the  policy-holders; 
therefore  all  business  conbibutes  to  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  policy-holders. 
The  argument  was  very  plausible,  like 
many  other  insurance  arguments,  but  it 
had  one  fundamental  trouble.  The  prop- 
osition that  the  surplus  belonged  to  the 
policy-holders  was  like  that  advanced  to 
the  small  boy  to  whom  an  affectionate 
aunt  at  Christmas  gave  a  beautiful  vase. 
His  parents  put  the  vase  on  a  high  mantle- 
piece  and  told  the  boy  that  it  was  his  but 
he  could  n't  have  it.  It  may  not  be  carry- 
ing the  parallel  too  far  to  say  that  under 
the  old  regime^  Section  56  of  the  Insur- 
ance Law,  which  the  Armstrong  conoimitte 
would  now  repeal,  was  the  mantlepiece. 

What  the  companies  have  failed  abso- 
lutely to  do  has  been  to  distinguish  in 
their  heart  to  heart  talks  with  policy- 
holders between  general  surplus,  being 
the  difference  between  general  liabilities 
and  assets;  net  surplus,  being  that  part 
of  the  general  surplus  over  and  above  the 
sum  held  as  applicable  to  existing  deferred 
dividend  poUdes,  and  annual  surplus, 
being  that  part  of  the  premiums  coUected 
from  policy-holders  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  for  the  reserve  and  for  all  the 
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expenses  of  the  company.  What  the 
Annstrong  committee  has  done  has  been 
to  point  out  that  the  general  surplus,  or 
net  surplus,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  ap- 
proached thlx)ugh  the  annual  surplus, 
and  that  in  a  mutual  company,  while  a 
reasonable  net  surplus  should  be  main- 
tained against  unforseen  contingencies 
of  the  business,  the  balance  of  the  unused 
portion  of  the  premiums  ought  to  be  paid 
back  to  the  poUcy-holders  from  whom  it 
has  been  collected,  not  as  a  distribution 
of  largesses  by  the  beneficent  managers, 
but  as  the  refund  of  an  overcharge  for  a 
conunodity  which  the  poUcy-holders  have 
the  right  to  get  at  its  net  cost. 

Whether  this  repayment  shall  be  made 
annually  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  years,  is  a  detail;  the  committee  has 
declared  for  the  annual  distribution  on 
the  ground  that  the  policy-holders  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  disingenuous  man- 
agements everything,  by  the  other  method. 
That  does  not  affect  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  business  which  in  any 
year  is  put  on  the  books  by  borrowing 
from  that  year's  surplus  otherwise  dis- 
tributable to  existing  policy-holders,  is 
written  at  their  cost,  regardless  of  whether 
it  eventually  contributes  to  the  general 
surplus  of  the  company,  if  on  a  deferred 
dividend  basis,  or  to  the  net  surplus,  if 
deferred  dividends  are  prohibited.  And 
the  excess  cost  is  just  as  much  an  unneces- 
sary expense  as  an  extra  $50,000  a  year 
put  on  a  President's  salary  by  a  finance 
committee  that  goes  on  a  "  you  tickle  me 
and  I  'U  tickle  you  "  basis. 

But  all  this  reasoning  of  the  Armstrong 
conmoittee  means  a  system  of  insurance 
in  which  the  size  of  a  company  is  merely 
an  incident  and  subject  to  certain  eco- 
nomic limitations ;  and  the  size  of  surplus, 
or  amount  of  assets  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  value  of  business  carried.  As 
a  matter  of  theory,  therefore,  as  well  as 
of  concrete  conclusion,  the  new  school  of 
insurance  philanthropists  have  reason  to 
make  such  outcry  as  they  may  be  able 
against  the  ^mstrong  conmiittee's 
report. 


And  what  is  to  be  the  result  ?  If  re- 
form, genuine  reform,  is  impossible  from 
the  inside,  how  can  it  be  brought  about 
from  without  ?  By  such  legislation  as  is 
now  proposed  ?  Yes,  partly,  but  there  is 
a  variety  of  corporation  lawyers  of  great 
ability  who  have  built  up  their  social  sta- 
tion and  their  fortunes  'pari  passu  by  devis- 
ing means  whereby  laws  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  people  may  be  circumvented.  And 
the  greatest  of  these  is  Elihu  Root.  So 
we  may  conclude  that  laws  will  not  do  it 
alone.  Is  it  to  be  by  Utigation  ?  Yes, 
perhaps, — ^but  with  a  District-Attorney 
who  has  slumbered  peacefully  through 
twelve  months  of  the  worst  revelations 
of  corporate  corruption  that  the  country 
has  ever  seen,  the  people  of  New  York 
county  have  not  reason  for  overmuch 
hope  from  that  quarter.  Is  it,  then,  to 
be  through  a  policy-holders'  movement? 
Perhaps  so,  yet  the  best  intended  cam- 
paigns of  this  character  have  been  brought 
to  naught  through  failure  of  the  pubUc 
oflScials  to  act  or  through  failure  of  the 
courts  to  extend  their  protection. 

Yet  legislators  and  prosecutors  and 
judges  are  all  creatures  of  the  people  and 
their  sworn  servants — in  theory,  at  least. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  people  the 
country  over  to  say  whether  it  shall  be 
so  in  practice,  and  the  series  of  explosions 
that  have  uprooted  in  the  past  twelve 
months  the  old  Ufe-insurance  ring, 
thought  to  be  so  firmly  intrenched  that 
even  the  powers  of  Wall  street  would  not 
openly  attack  it,  furnishes  an  impressive 
lesson  of  what  an  outraged  public  opinion 
can  do  when  it  undertakes  to  compel 
attention  of  those  who  have  long  defied  it. 
Mr.  Ryan  has  some  appreciation  of  this 
when  he  inveigled  an  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  to  become  the  figurehead 
of  his  scheme  for  running  the  Equitable. 
Henry  H.  Rogers  and  George  F.  Baker 
and  William  Rockefeller  and  James  Still- 
man,  with  all  their  armies  and  camp- 
followers  seem  to  be  thus  far  quite  lack- 
ing in  similar  keenness  of  perception. 

Harry  A.  Pullock. 
March   1,  1906.       New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IN  THE  early  railway  charters,  both 
in  England  and  America,  the  rates 
to  be  charged  were  carefully  prescribed 
by  legislative  authority,  just  as  was  the 
case  with  the  turnpike  companies  that 
preceded  the  railroads.  In  England 
and  in  many  of  our  states  maximum  rates 
have  been  fixed  by  law  for  many  years. 
The  principle  of  regulation  is  thoroughly 
settled  in  our  law;  the  right  and  the  need 
for  it  are  clearly  manifest.  The  only 
questions  relate  to  the  extent  of  the  regu- 
lation and  the  methods  to  be  adopted. 

The  President  and  his  supporters  be- 
lieve the  best  way  is  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
so  that  it  may  fix  a  reasonable  rate,  or  at 
least  a  maximum  rate  in  place  of  one 
found,  upon  complaint  and  hearing,  to 
be  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  discrimina- 
tory. They  claim  that  the  railways  do 
not  deal  justly;  take  all  they  can  get; 
discriminate  unfairly  between  persons 
and  places,  etc.,  and  that  experience  has 
abundantly  shown  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  make  rates  without  strict  con- 
trol. The  railroads  say  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  put  the  control  of  rates  in  a 
government  board;  that  no  such  board 
could  understand  the  special  conditions 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  enter 
so  largely  into  rate-making;  that  the 
power  to  make  rates  is  the  essence  of 
ownership  in  the  case  of  railroads,  and 
to  transfer  that  power  to  a  public  board 
is  practically  to  take  the  roads  for  public 
use  without  compensation;  that  railway 
managers  have  as  much  right  to  fix  the- 
price  of  the  transportation  they  have  to 
offer  for  sale  as  the  storekeeper  or  manu- 
facturer has  to  fix  the  price  of  the  goods 
he  offers  in  the  market. 

Both  parties  appear  to  be  perfectly 
correct  in  their  fundamental  positions. 
If  the  railroads  make  the  rates,  the  public 


is  not  treated  fairly.  If  a  public  board 
should  make  the  rates,  the  railroads  might 
not  be  treated  fairly.  There  is  some 
justification  for  this  view  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission, 
though  not  neariy  so  much  as  the  railroad 
attorneys  allege.  But  it  is  dear  that 
somebody  must  make  the  rates.  And  it 
is  equally  clear  that  there  is  nosystem  of 
rate-making  that  will  do  perfect  justice. 
I  know  of  no  raUway  minister  or  traffic 
manager  in  Europe  or  America  who  even 
dreams  he  knows  of  any  method  of  rate- 
making  that  will  do  justice  all  round 
under  present  industrial  conditions.  The 
post-office  principle  may  ultimately  be 
appUed  to  diffuse  the  burden  of  distance 
over  the  whole  community,  but  it  is  not 
practicable  at  present.  If  then  a  certain 
amount  of  injustice  is  unavoidable,  and  we 
must  choose  between  injustice  to  a  small 
group  of  stockholders,  or  to  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people,  which  alternative  shaU 
we  accept  ?  If  there  is  no  way  to  solve 
this  problem  that  will  not  work  injustice 
somewhere,  shall  it  be  to  the  little  group 
of  profit-makers  or  to  the  great  public, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 

Besides  this  quantitative  comparison 
there  is  a  qualitative  comparison  that  it 
still  more  weighty.  Such  injustice  as 
may  be  done  to  the  railways  is  merely  a 
matter  of  diminished  dividends  on  stocks, 
a  very  large  part  of  which  is  water,  while 
the  fabe  rat^  and  unfair  discriminations 
made  by  the  railway  managers  not  only 
affect  property  interests  many  times 
greater  than  railway  stocks,  but  deny 
equal  opportunity  and  undermine  morals, 
manhood,  government,  civilization,  and 
progress, — ^values  far  higher  than  any 
financial  items  whatever.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  board  constituted 
somewhat  differently  from  the  present 
one  might  eliminate  most  of  the  errors 
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of  the  Interatate  Commission  as  well  as 
those  of  the  raUway  managements. 
What  are  the  causes  at  work  in  the  case  ? 
The  reason  the  Conmiission  has  made 
some  injurious  rulings  is  that  they  lack 
the  thorough  acquaintance  with  traffic 
conditions  that  the  railway  managers 
possess.  And  the  reason  the  raUway 
managers  make  rates  that  are  contrary 
to  public  poUcy»  is  that  they  are  more  or 
less  influenced  by  motives  that  are  an- 
tagonistic to  the  public  interest.  The 
Conmiission  is  disinterested;  it  has  no 
wish  or  personal  interest  leading  to  un- 
fairness either  to  the  railroads  or  the  pub- 
lic; its  motive  is  right,  but  its  knowledge 
is  imperfect.  The  railway  traffic-man- 
agers»  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  transporta- 
tion business,  but  tibeir  interest  is  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  justice  and 
the  public  good.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
create  a  board  that  shall  have  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  first-class  railway 
experts,  together  with  the  high  motives 
and  unmixed  interests  of  an  honorable 
public  commission  or  court,  and  so  re- 
move the  chief  causes  that  have  worked 
injustice  in  the  past  ?* 

Tie  railroads  say:  "" About  93  per 
cent,  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conmiission 
which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
courts  have  been  held  to  be  erroneous.''t 

This  statement  gives  too  strong  an  im- 
pression of  the  capacity  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  mistakes.  About  3,726  informal 
complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
mission, nearly  all  of  which,  perhaps 
8,400,  have  been  disposed  of  by  corre- 
spondence or  some  mild  form  of  arbitra- 
tion; very  many  have  been  settled  satis- 
factorily, some  have  been  abandoned 
and  some  have  crystallized  into  formal 
complaints.  The  total  number  of  formal 
complaints  has  been  854.  ''From  1887 
to  October,  1904,  the  Conmiission  render- 
ed 297  decisions;  some  43  suits  were  in- 

*SeejMges  66-68  of  The  Prendenfs  Railroad 
PoUgf,  (jriim&  Conmai^,  Boston. 

t  David  WilloQZ,  Preadeiit  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudna  BaUroad;  Hearingn  Senate  G>minittee  on 
Intentate  ComnMroe,  IfMff,  page  8,644. 


stituted  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission and  34  of  these  were  finally  ad- 
judicated." The  Commission  claims 
that  8  cases  of  excessive  rates  and  unjust 
discrimination  have  been  decided  in  its 
favor,  while  President  Willcox  says  that 
the  courts  have  sustained  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  merits  in  only  3  cases.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Newcomb  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  as  the  representa- 
tive of  several  railroads  gives  a  table 
showing  that  in  the  circuit  courts  the 
Commission  has  been  sustained  7  times 
and  reversed  24  times,  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  has  sustained  the  Commission 
4^  times  and  reversed  it  IH  times  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
partly  sustained  the  Commission  in  one 
case  and  reversed  it  in  15. 

On  the  facts  as  they  stand  we  find: 
First,  that  about  ^  of  the  Commission's 
decisions  have  been  right  on  the  railroad's 
own  showing.  They  only  claim  32  re- 
versals out  of  170  orders — ^nearly  all  the 
rest  have  been  accepted  by  the  railroads 
or  enforced  upon  them  by  the  courts. 
Second,  the  reversals  have  been  based 
on  questions  of  law  in  respect  to  which 
the  courts  disagreed  among  themselves. 
Third,  the  points  in  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  has  been  overruled  are  very 
few.  The  decisions  have  gone  in  bunch- 
es. For  instance,  while  the  Alabama 
Midland  long-and-short-haul  case  was 
pending  in  the  courts  a  number  of  other 
long-haul  cases  were  decided  by  the  Com- 
mission and  when  after  several  years  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  final  judgment,  a 
whole  block  of  the  Commission's  rulings 
on  this  point  were  discredited  and  sub- 
sequent reversals  were  simply  repetitions 
involving  no  new  error.  So  the  question 
of  power  to  fix  rates  covers  a  cluster  of 
cases  all  thrown  down  in  reality  by  one 
ruling.  And  these  two  questions  repre- 
sent nearly  the  whole  difference  between 
the  courts  and  the  Commission.  The  15 
reversals  in  the  Supreme  Court  do  not 
mean  15  errors  even  in  respect  to  legal 
points  but  only  a  veiy  few  errors,  if  any. 
Fourth,   the   higher  court   reversed   the 
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lower  in  9  out  of  the  17  cases  that  went 
up  from  the  circuit  court,  and  in  three  of 
these  cases  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
both  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  Fifth,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  Conmiission  was  wrong  and 
the  court  right.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  interpreted  the 
law  according  to  its  manifest  and  well- 
known  intent,  but  in  a  narrow,  technical 
way  that  has  defeated  in  large  part  the 
real  purpose  of  the  act.  It  is  an  absurdity 
to  rule  that  the  law  is  valid  and  then  to 
decide  that  the  railroads  may  escape  from 
the  long-haul  section  by  means  of  dis- 
similar circumstances  created  by  them- 
selves. And  many  beUeve  it  to  be  an 
equal  absurdity  to  declare  that  the  Com- 
mission may  order  the  discontinuance 
of  an  excessive  rate  or  unjust  discrimi- 
nation but  cannot  fix  a  reasonable  rate. 
Take  the  Kansas  oil  rate  for  example. 
The  railroads  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Combine  raised  the  rate  from  10  to  17 
cents.  Suppose  the  Commission  had 
ordered  the  roads  to  cease  charging  17 
cents,  that  being  found  to  be  unreason- 
able. The  railroads  could  appeal  and  if 
after  several  years  the  case  went  against 
them  they  could  make  a  rate  of  16  J  cents. 
Then  a  new  investigation  could  be  begun, 
the  Conmiission  could  make  a  new  order, 
and  after  years  in  the  courts  the  rate 
might  come  down  another  half-cent  per- 
haps. And  so  on.  Even  if  all  the  de- 
cisions went  against  the  railroads  it  would 
take  105  years  to  reduce  the  rate  to  10 
cents  again,  calculating  on  the  new  basis 
of  the  average  period  of  7^  years  required 
for  final  litigation.  Why  not  sum  up 
the  process  in  a  single  order  for  the  ten- 
cent  rate  and  if  objected  to  by  the  rail- 
roads have  one  judicial  contest  and  finish 
the  business.^  By  the  indirect  method 
of  declaring  one  rate  after  another  to  be 
unreasonable  the  Commission  has  now 
the  power  at  last  to  fix  the  rate.  The 
proposition  to  allow  it  to  name  a  reason- 
able rate  is  only  putting  in  direct,  brief, 
effective  form  the  power  it  now  has  in 
indirect,  diffused,  and  ineffective  form. 


The  railroads  might  not  act  in  the  way 
described,  but  the  point  is  that  they  could 
do  so;  there  is  no  power  in  the  law  as  it 
stands  to-day  to  compel  them  to  adopt  a 
reasonable  rate  within  a  reasonable  time.* 

The  Hepburn  Bill,  which  has  passed 
the  House  by  a  large  majority,  provides 
that  the  Interstate  Commission,  on  com- 
plaint and  proof  that  any  railway  rates  or 
charges,  or  any  regulations  or  practices 
affecting  such  rates  are  unjust,  or  un- 
reasonable, unjustly  discriminatory,  or 
unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial,  may 
determine  and  prescribe  what  will,  in  its 
jvdgmenty  be  the  just  and  reasonable 
rate  or  charge  which  shall  thereafter  be 
observed  as  the  maximum  in  such  case; 
and  what  regulation  or  practice  in  respect 
to  such  transportation  is  just,  fair,  and 
reasonable  to  be  thereafter  foUowed. 
The  order  is  to  go  into  effect  30  days  after 
notice  to  the  carrier.  And  any  company, 
officer,  or  agent,  receiver,  trustee,  or 
lessee  who  knowingly  fails  or  n^lects  to 
obey  any  such  order  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $5000  for  each  offense;  and  in  case  of 
a  continuing  violation  each  day  is  to  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense. 

It  is  provided  that  the  Commission  may 
establish  maximum  joint  rates  or  through 
rates  as  well  as  rates  pertaining  to  a  single 
company,  and  may  adjust  the  division 
of  such  joint  rates  if  the  companies  fail 
to  agree  among  themselves.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  determine  what  is  a 
reasonable  maximum  charge  for  the  use 
of  private  cars  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties and  services,  such  as  the  switching 
services  of  terminal  railways,  etc.  No 
change  is  to  be  made  in  any  rate  except 
after  30  days'  notice  to  the  Commission, 
unless  the  Commission  for  good  cause 
shown  allows  changes  upon  shorter  notice. 

The  Commission  may  petition  the 
Circuit  Court  to  enforce  any  order  the 
railroads-  do  not  obey.  And  if  on  hear- 
ing "'it  appears  that  the  order  was  r^^u- 
larly  made  and  duly  served,  and  that  the 
carrier  is  in  disobedience  of  the  same, 

*See  The  Heart  of  the  Raikaad  Problem,  Little, 
Brown  &  G>mpaDy,  Boston. 
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the  court  shall  enforce  obedience  to  such 
order  by  a  writ  of  injunction,  or  other 
proper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise, 
to  restrain  such  carrier,  its  officers,  agents, 
or  representatives,  from  further  disobe- 
dience of  such  order,  or  to  enjoin  upon 
it  or  them  obedience  to  the  same."  Ap- 
peal may  be  taken  by  either  party  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  may  in  its  discretion 
prescribe  the  forms  of  all  accounts,  rec- 
ords and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  the 
railways,  and  provision  is  made  for  in- 
spection as  follows:  "The  Commission 
shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  all  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  kept 
by  carriers  subject  to  this  Act,  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  such  carriers  to  keep  any 
other  accounts,  records,  or  memoranda 
than  those  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Commission,  and  it  may  employ  special 
agents  or  examiners,  who  shall  have  au- 
thority under  the  order  of  the  Commission 
to  inspect  and  examine  any  and  all  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  kept 
by  such  carriers." 

This  law,  if  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
put  in  force,  promises  to  operate  as  a  se- 
rious check  upon  the  abuses  connected 
with  private  cars,  terminal  railroads  and 
midnight  tariffs,  but  it  does  not  touch 
nine-tenths  of  the  methods  of  discrimina- 
tion. Between  60  and  70  different  meth- 
ods of  unjust  discrimination  between 
persons  and  places  are  in  use  in  our  rail- 
way business  to-day.  The  fixing  of  a 
maximum  rate  cannot  prevent  either 
secret  rate  cutting  or  favoritism  in  facili- 
ties and  services,  nor  even  open  discrimi- 
nation in  the  arrangement  of  classifica- 
tions and  adjustment  of  rates  between 
different  localities. 

No  doubt  this  law  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  honest  Conmiission  would  do 
much  good,  but  it  cannot  reach  the  heart 
of  the  railroad  problem  which,  as  we  saw 
in  the  February  number,  is  the  unjust 
discrimination  between  persons  and 
places.  No  amount  of  maximum  rate 
fibdng  nor  prescribing  of  regulations  can 
destroy  discrimination  so  long  as  we  have 


the  pressure  of  great  private  interests 
driving  the  railroads  into  the  practice  of 
favoritism. 

The  histoiy  of  railroad  legislation  in 
this  country  shows  that  the  railways  do 
not  respect  or  obey  the  law  when  it  con- 
fficts  with  the  fundamental  financial  in- 
terests and  orders  of  the  railway  owners 
and  trust  magnates,  whose  gigantic  power 
represents  the  railways  sovereignty  and 
control  in  America  to-day. 

On  page  3  of  the  House  Report,  59th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  No.  591,  January 
27,  1906,  accompanying  the  Hepburn 
Bill, .  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  says:  "It  is  proper 
to  say  to  those  who  complain  /)f  this  leg- 
islation that  the  necessity  for  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  misconduct  of  carriers.  .  .  . 
If  the  carriers  had  in  good  faith  accepted 
existing  statutes  and  obeyed  them  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  increas- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Commission  or  the 
enactment  of  new  coercive  measures." 

What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the 
railroads  will  accept  a  new  statute  in  good 
faith  and  obey  it  any  more  than  any  for- 
mer law.'^  On  the  contrary,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  if  the  Hepburn  Bill  becomes 
a  law  the  main  effect  will  be  to  compel 
railway  managers  and  counsel  to  sit  up 
nights  for  a  time  planning  methods  to 
evade  and  overcome  the  new  provisions. 
Even  if  Congress  gave  the  full  power  at 
first  demanded  by  the  President,  the 
power  to  fix  the  precise  rate  to  be  charged, 
the  general  effect  would  probably  be,  as 
affirmed  by  the  railway  president  quoted 
in  the  February  issue,  that  the  railways 
would  exert  themselves  to  control  the 
Commission.  They  have  always  at  hand 
the  weapon  of  practically  interminable 
litigation,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  railroad  representatives  in  the  United 
States  Senate  will  permit  any  law  to  pass 
until  it  is  amended  so  that  the  review  in 
the  courts  shall  go  to  the  merits  of  the 
Comimission's  order  in  each  case.  Pow- 
erful interests  are  opposed  to  any  pro- 
vision that  will  permit  the  fixing  of  a  rate, 
even  a  maximum,  to  go  into  effect  before 
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it  is  approved  by  the  Federal  courts. 
We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Hepburn 
Bill  and  would  be  glad  to  see  far  stronger 
regulative  measures  passed,  but  nothing 
more  than  a  moderate  paUiation  of  the 
railway  evils  under  which  we  suffer  must 
be  expected  from  such  legislation.  Eng- 
land with  her  rigid  control  has  not  been 
able  to  stamp  out  railroad  abuses,  and 
the  lesson  of  EngUsh  railroad  regulation 
is  that  the  subjecting  of  private  railways 
to  a  public  control  strong  enough  to  ac- 
complish any  substantial  elimination  of 
discrimination  and  extortion  takes  the 
life  out  of  private  railway  enterprise  along 
with  its  evils.  Even  Germany  with  all 
the  power,  its  great  government  was  able 


to  exert,  could  not  diminate  unjust  dis- 
crimination until  it  nationalized  the  rail- 
ways, and  so  destroyed  the  root  of  the 
evil,  which  lies  in  the  antagonism  of  in- 
terest between  the  public  on-the  one  hand, 
and  the  owners  of  the  railways  and  asso- 
ciated industries  on  the  other.  In  this 
country,  where  the  railroads  exert  much 
more  control  over  the  government  than 
the  government  exercises  over  the  rail- 
roads,* there  is  not  much  hope  of  eradi- 
cating fundamental  evils  with  the  toy- 
whip  of  the  regulative  measures  now 
pending  and  likely  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Frank  Parsons. 
BostoUy  Mass, 
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AN  EDITORIAL  SKETCH. 


I.      FUNDAMENTAL   WORK   FOR  THE   RE- 
DEMPTION  OF  THE   ERRING   YOUNG. 

A  SHORT  time  since  we  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
great  educational  reform  being  inaugura- 
ted by  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill  in  the  School 
City  movement — a  reform  as  basic  in 
character  as  that  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fro- 
l)el  and  more  pregnant  with  promise  for 
democracy  than  any  advance  step  that 
has  been  taken  since  the  dawn  of  the  era 
of  popular  education.  This  month  we 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
work  of  another  true  builder  of  a  nobler 
crivilization,  a  fundamental  thinker  who 
has  brought  brain  and  heart  to  bear  upon 
solving  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  im- 
portant problems  of  society. 

Tlie  work  inaugurated  and  carried 
forward  with  splendid  success  by  Judge 
Ben.  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver,  Colorado,  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  commend  itself  to 


every  true  man  and  woman,  to  every  be- 
liever in  democracy.  And  just  here  we 
wish  to  point  out  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
too  impressively  or  too  frequently  em- 
phasized: Every  great  world-movement 
possesses  a  dominant  or  vitalizing  ideal 
or  master-thought  which,  however  hidden 
it  may  be,  is  the  mainspring  of  action. 
Now  the  master-ideal  or  moving  and  vital- 
izing spirit  of  democracy  is  justii^  illu- 
mined by  love — it  is  altruism  as  contrasted 
with  egoism.  Its  passion  is  for  humanity, 
for  the  all,  for  the  elevation,  the  pros- 
perity, the  development,  the  advance 
and  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people. 
The  true  democrat  must  of  necessity  be 
a  lover  of  the  race.  He  must  be  ready  to 
work,  to  sacriiBce,  and  if  need  be  to  suffer 
for  others, — ^work,  sacrifice  and  suffer 
that  all  the  people  may  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  and  rights  that  he  enjoys. 

*See  The  RaUwrns,  the  TnuU  and  the  Peofde, 
Equity  Series,  Philadelphia, 
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Whenever  we  find  true  democrats — men 
who  understand  the  great  principles  un- 
derlying democracy,  who  believe  in  them 
and  live  them  as  did  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln— ^we  find  men  with  a  passion  for  the 
rights  of  all  the  people,  men  whose  hearts 
go  out  in  loving  kindness  to  all,  but  es- 
pecially to  the  unfortunate,  the  weak,  the 
oppressed  and  the  down-trodden  with 
the  same  great  love  and  yearning  that 
were  manifested  by  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  we  find 
men  who  stand  for  class-government  and 
privil^ed  interests,  we  find  men  in  whom 
the  secret  wellspring  of  action,  is  egoism, 
men  who  exhibit  that  infidelity  in  regard 
to  moral  idealism  that  is  fatal  alike  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  to  the  rights  of  man  and 
to  the  triumph  of  democracy.  Hence  in 
proportion  as  commercialism  advances; 
in  proportion  as  privileged  interests  be- 
come dominant  in  business  and  political 
life;  in  proportion  as  reactionary  con- 
cepts and  class-rule  ideals  permeate  gov- 
ernment, we  see  indifference  to  the  rights 
of  others  and  especially  callousness  in 
the  presence  of  the  weak  and  the  help- 
less if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ad- 
vance in  wealth  or  power  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  privileged  interests  and  re- 
actionary ideals.  Moreover,  when  ego- 
ism flourishes  we  see  little  attention  given 
to  fundamental  reasoning  along  social, 
economic  or  ethical  lines.  There  may 
be  a  great  show  of  interest  in  palliative 
and  superficial  remedies  for  acknowledged 
wrongs  and  widespread  misery,  and  much 
ostentatious  charity,  but  there  will  be 
Uttle  earnest  work  for  justice,  little  of  that 
love  of  man  displayed  that  sinks  all 
thought  of  self  for  the  weal  of  the  people. 

When  we  find  workers  for  a  nobler 
civilization  who  are  fundamental  philoso- 
phers, we  find  men  who  are  at  heart  al- 
truists, apostles  of  justice,  democrats, 
using  the  term  democrat  in  its  broadest 
and  noblest  signification  as  meaning  one 
who  opposes  dass-nile,  privileged  inter- 
ests and  whatsoever  is  inimical  to  free 
institutions. 
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And  so  it  is  with  Judge  Lindsey.  He  ' 
is  a  true  democrat  in  that  he  places  the 
interest,  the  happiness  and  the  uplift  of 
all  the  people  above  all  considerations 
of  self  or  of  any  class;  and  he  is  preemi- 
nently an  apostle  of  justice,  with  the 
breadth  of  vision  of  a  true  philosopher 
instinct  with  that  all-consuming  love  that 
has  marked  the  lives  of  earth's  noblest 
and  greatest  benefactors. 

Some  years  ago  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  methods  pursued  by  the  state  in 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  The 
more  he  studied  the  matter  the  more 
thoroughly  he  became  convinced  that 
the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  offending 
children  was  marked  by  a  brutal  indiffer- 
ence to  its  most  sacred  charge  and  an 
ignorance  or  shortsightedness  that  repre- 
sented the  extreme  of  folly,  because  it 
fostered  crime  and  thus  entailed  great 
expense  on  society  while  lowering  the 
morals  of  the  community.  He  believed 
that  an  entirely  different  course  would 
save  to  the  nation  annually  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  under  the  prevailing 
treatment  were  becoming  hardened  crim- 
inals— ^a  curse  to  themselves,  a  menace 
to  society  and  a  great  expense  to  the  state. 
He  believed  that  while  every  considera- 
tion of  economy  and  of  ordinary  busiqess 
wisdom  imperatively  demanded  a  radi- 
cally different  method  of  treatment,  above 
and  beyond  all  this  there  rose  the  demand 
of  justice  to  the  child,  to  the  state  and  to 
civilization,  which  the  old  treatment  of 
the  young  offenders  ignored.  He  saw 
that  where  property  was  concerned  the 
state  was  zealous  in  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child,  holding  that  the  child 
was  irresponsible  till  he  arrived  at  his 
majority  and  appointing  guardians  for 
his  property  interests;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  most  commonwealths,  the  child 
of  ten  who  committed  an  offense  against 
the  law  was  held  accountable  and  pun- 
ished for  the  same,  while  the  parents 
whose  carelessness  and  indifference  in 
many  instances  made  them  the  responsi- 
ble criminals  were  ignored  by  the  depart- 
ment of  justice.     His  experience  in  deal- 
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ing  with  crime  showed  him  that  the  young 
were  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  vic- 
tims of  environment,  the  plastic  instru- 
ments whose  downward  inclination  was 
due  largely  if  not  chiefly,  to  improper, 
careless  or  negligent  home  influences; 
bad  associations  on  the  street  and  careless 
indifference  on  the  part  of  government 
and  society  together  uniting  to  make  them 
transgressors  before  they  had  arrived  at  the 
age  when  the  character  is  formed  or  they 
have  any  adequate  realization  of  moral 
relations.  More  than  this:  he  was  sat- 
isfied from  a  study  of  the  problem,  sup- 
plemented by  close  personal  observa- 
tions, that  children  around  whom  home 
and  state  threw  tlieir  combined  protect- 
ing care  in  a  loving  manner  would  rarely 
become  other  than  honorable  and  useful 
citizens.  The  great  need  of  the  cliild  was 
the  correcting  so  far  as  possible  of  en- 
vironing conditions,  reinforced  bv  moral 
stimulation  authoritatively  yet  lovingly 
enforced  bv  the  state.  Crime  cannot  be 
justified  and  society  must  be  protected, 
but  if  the  children  be  regarded  as  victims 
rather  than  as  responsible  moral  agents, 
and  the  state  keei>s  in  mind  the  awful 
responsibility  devolving  on  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  human  soul,  and  if  it  recognizes 
the  wisdom  and  i>olicy  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  saving  the  child  as  a  self-respecting 
member  of  society  instead  of  through  an 
indolent,  short-sighted,  brutal  and  ignor- 
ant course  making  him  an  enemy  of  so- 
ciety and  a  curse  and  expense  to  the  state, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  to  civilization 
most  fundamentally  important  victories 
of  modern  times  will  l^e  won. 

Now  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his 
enlightened  conclusions,  which  it  will  be 
noted  are  in  perfect  aUgnment  with  the 
ethics  of  Jesus,  Judge  Lindsey  consecrated 
his  life.  liCgislation  was  secured  neces- 
sary to  make  the  parents  responsible  for 
the  misdemeanors  of  the  children.  This 
was  a  great  \'ictory.  Next  the  Judge 
addressed  himself  to  the  attitude  of  the 
state  toward  the  offending  child,  intro- 
ducing an  innovation  that  was  thoroughly 
revolutionarj'  in  character.     Keeping  in 


view  the  fact  that  the  young  are  kugely 
irresponsible  victims,  he  has  made  the 
School  Court  a  genuine  state  confessional, 
where  the  young  have  learned  to  know 
that  they  will  receive  loving,  sympathetic 
and  strengthening  counsel  and  advice  in 
all  efforts  to  atone  for  wrongs  and  to  be- 
come strong,  brave,  self-respecting  men 
and  women.  The  Judge  never  lets  the 
child  feel  that  crime  is  to  be  justified,  but 
he  also  always  makes  him  see  that  in  him, 
the  representative  of  the  state,  the  weak 
or  offending  one  has  a  loving  elder  brother 
who  understands  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions that  beset  the  offender  and  who 
stands  ready  to  save  him  from  disgrace 
and  prison  and  to  help  him  upward  and 
onward. 

Heretofore  the  state  has  been  concerned 
with  the  reclamation  of  stolen  property 
and  the  punishing  of  criminals,  without 
any  due  regard  to  the  salvation  of  the 
little  offenders.  As  a  result  children  have 
l>een  arrested,  disgraced,  imprisoned  and 
allowed  to  mingle  with  hardened  crimi- 
nals; and  often  the  sUght  offender  has 
through  this  cruel  and  imjust  process 
become  a  confirmed  law-breaker,  a  men- 
ace to  society,  a  constant  expense  to  the 
state,  and  a  curse  to  his  family  and  to 
himself. 

All  this,  so  far  as  Denver  is  concerned, 
is  past,  and  the  results  that  have  followed 
have  more  than  justified  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  Judge  Lindsey  and 
his  co-workers.  Hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  children  have  been  saved  to  the 
state  without  the  humiliation  and  degra- 
dation attending  the  old  methods.  Hun- 
dreds of  children  are  to-day  among  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  of  Denver's 
young  citizens  who  under  the  old  system 
would  have  been  in  reform-schools  or 
prisons,  or  Ishmaelites  of  civilization, 
embittered  by  the  deep  conviction  that 
the  state  was  their  enemy  and  with  the 
feeling  that  they  had  little  or  no  chance 
of  a  fair  show  in  life. 

The  course  pursued  by  Judge  Lindsey 
has  demanded  work,  patient,  tireless, 
losing  service  such  as  only  an  apostle  of 
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humanity  would  devote  to  the  experi- 
mental effort  for  the  redemption  of  the 
unfortunates  of  society  and  the  ennoble- 
ment of  manhood.  Judge  Lindsey  has 
had  to  convince  the  young  that  he  was 
their  friend,  entitled  to  their  confidence; 
that  the  state  was  their  loving  protector 
and  not  their  enemy.  He  has  shown 
them  that  the  state  must  protect  all  the 
people;  that  it  cannot  permit  wrong  to 
be  done  and  take  no  notice  of  the  offense; 
but  that  it  wishes  to  be  just  and  to  lift, 
help,  support  and  sustain  the  child  who 
has  gone  astray;  that  its  purpose  is  two- 
fold: to  protect  society  and  to  help  the 
unfortunate  and  the  erring  to  be  strong, 
fine  helpers  of  civilization  and  the  state. 

And  it  is  wonderful  to  sec  how  whole- 
heartedly the  young  have  responded  to 
this  call  to  the  divine  in  their  souls — to 
this  call  of  the  human  to  the  human, 
pitched  in  the  key  of  love. 

The  work  inaugurated  and  carried 
forward  by  Judge  Lindsey  is  epoch-mark- 
ing and  in  many  respects  analogous  to 
the  splendid  work  inaugurated  by  Phil- 
lippe  Knel  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which  cliang- 
ed  the  whole  age-long  method  of  dealing 
with  insanity  and  turned  the  face  of  med- 
ical science  from  the  night  of  the  dark 
ages  to  the  dawn  of  a  love-illumined  civ- 
ilization. 

n.      SOME   FACTS   AND    ILLUSTRATIVE   EX- 
AMPLES  SHOWING  THE   RESULT   OF 
THE   NEW   SYSTEM. 

Some  idea  of  the  success  of  Judge  Lind- 
sey*s  efforts  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  during  one  year  three  hundred  chil- 
dren voluntarily  came  to  the  Judge,  con- 
fessed to  wrong-doing  and  asked  for  his 
aid  and  discipline  to  help  them  become 
what  they  wished  to  be— good  boys  and 
girls.  Otie  little  fellow,  taken  on  sus- 
picion of  having  committed  a  serious 
offence,  confessed  to  the  Judge  his  wrong- 
doing. Later  he  induced  five  or  six  com- 
panions to  voluntarily  confess  and  give 
themselves  up  to  the  Judge.     One  little 


chap  came  into  the  court  one  evening  and 
inquired  if  Judge  Lindsey  was  there.  On 
being  taken  into  a  private  apartment  he 
said:  "Judge,  I've  been  s^-ipin'  things, 
and  I  want  to  cut  it  out,  and  I  want  you 
to  help  me."  The  Judge  asked  what 
brought  him  there.  He  mentioned  a 
companion  who  had  been  on  probation. 
"He  told  me  to  come,"  continued  the 
little  fellow.  "  He  told  me  if  I  did  n't 
cut  it  ovt  and  do  what  was  right,  it  would 
only  be  a  little  while  before  the  cop  would 
get  me  and  I  would  go  to  prison,  but  if 
I  'd  cut  it  out  and  come  to  you,  you  would 
help  me." 

Six  years  ago  many  of  the  boys  in  the 
state  industrial  school  were  seen  in  the 
vards  with  balls  and  chains  attached  to 
prevent  them  from  running  away.  Un- 
der the  new  order  all  this  has  been  chang- 
ed. When  the  Grand  Army  encamped 
at  Denver  the  boys  in  the  reform-school 
naturally  longed  to  be  present  to  see  the 
soldiers,  to  hear  the  music  and  to  behold 
the  city  in  gala  dress.  Judge  Lindsey 
proposed  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
spend  the  day  in  Denver  under  no  sur- 
veillance and  with  no  pledge  other  than 
their  own  word  given  to  him  that  they 
would  return  voluntarily  to  the  school  at 
a  certain  hour.  The  believers  in  the  old 
order  were  horrified  at  the  proposition. 
They  deemed  it  reckless.  They  did  not 
understand  the  new  spirit  that  had  come 
with  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
divine  justice  or  justice  illumined  by  love. 
The  Judge  went  to  the  boys  and  said: 
"  Boys,  how  many  of  you  would  Uke  to 
go  to  Denver  and  spend  the  day?"  Of 
course  the  whole  school  was  eager  for 
the  great  holiday.  Then  the  Judge  told 
them  that  he  believed  in  them;  he  be- 
lieved that  no  boy  in  the  school  would 
give  him  a  pledge  and  then  break  it ;  and 
believing  that,  he  had  given  his  pledge 
that  every  boy  would  be  back  in  his  place 
at  a  certain  hour  if  they  were  allowed  to 
go.  All  the  boys  promised  and  the  school 
of  over  two  hundred  went  to  Denver,  and 
every  boy  returned  at  the  appointed  time. 

Boys   sentenced   to  the   reform-school 
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are  frequently  sent  alone  and  unattended, 
bearing  their  commitment  papew.  and 
none  have  betrayed  their  trust. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  simply  owing 
to  the  power  of  this  wonderful  man? 
The  Ju(^  will  tell  you.  No,  and  in  proof 
he  will  point  to  the  system  which,  pat- 
terned after  that  of  Denver,  has  been  in- 
troduced and  brought  into  practical  oper- 
ation in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  Omaha. 
He  will  tell  you  that  in  the  former  city 
the  boys  sentenced  at  the  reform-school 
are  given  their  commitment  papers  and 
sent  unattended  to  Ogden,  and  in  only 
one  instance  has  a  boy  attempted  to  run 
away,  and  for  that  the  court-officer  was 
responsible.  The  boy  had  given  his 
word  that  if  trusted  and  sent  unattended 
he  would  go  to  the  reformatory,  and  he 
went  to  the  depot,  bought  his  ticket  and 
was  waiting  for  the  train,  when  all  at 
once  he  discovered  a  court-officer  shad- 
owing him.  He  felt  at  once  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  and  lied  to;  that  he  was 
being  followed  and  watched.  Now  if 
the  game  of  the  court  is  to  foUow,  the 
game  of  the  accused  is  to  fly,  and  the  boy 
threw  away  his  ticket  and  fled.  When 
caught  he  declared  that  he  had  no  thought 
of  attempting  to  run  away  until  he  saw 
the  court-officer  and  found  that  the  state 
was  not  keeping  its  plighted  word  or  faith 
with  him. 

For  some  years  Judge  Olmstead  in 
New  York  City  has  conducted  a  most 
successful  children's  court,  and  other 
cases  might  be  cited. 

One  of  the  veiy  important  phases  of 
Judge  Lindsey's  great  reformation  in  be- 
half of  the  children  is  found  in  the  com- 
pelling of  parents  to  recognize  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least  the  solemn  responsibilities 
that  devolve  upon  them.  The  result  in 
this  direction  has  been  most  positive  and 
salutary.  It  has  forced  the  parents  to 
recognize  the  obligations  they  owe  the 
child  and  the  state.  They  have  brought 
children  into  the  world — ^future  citizens, 
human  souls  facing  an  eternity  of  glory 
or  of  gloom — and  upon  them  devolve 
obligations  of  the  holiest  and  most  sacred 


character.  If  through  ignorance,  thought- 
lessness, indifference  or  wilful  selfish 
absorption  they  have  evaded  their  duties, 
then  the  state  owes  it  to  the  child  and  to 
society  to  compel  them  to  perform  those 
duties,  and  in  cases  where  parents'  en- 
vironment is  such  that  they  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  problem,  the  state  under 
the  new  rSgime  becomes  a  potent  assistant 
in  the  work  of  saving  the  child  to  society. 
Here  are  some  typical  cases : 

Three  girls  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
are  found  walking  the  streets  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  without  a  chaperon.  The 
probation  officer  takes  them  in  charge. 
The  mothers  are  sununoned  and  the 
Judge  gives  them  a  lecture  showing  them 
what  will  almost  surely  come  as  a  result 
of  this  morally  criminal  negligence.  He 
shows  them  that  they  are  the  real  offend- 
ers and  fines  them  twenty-five  dollars 
each,  but  suspends  the  payment  of  the 
fine  until  the  children  are  again  found  on 
the  street  at  unreasonable  hours.  The 
result  is  that  the  children  are  rescued 
from  threatened  evils  that  might  easily 
lead  to  their  ruin  before  they  realized 
their  peril. 

A  boy  is  brought  before  the  Judge.'  He 
has  been  caught  in  the  commission  of  a 
grave  misdemeanor.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  father — ^a  man  who  has  become 
so  crazed  by  the  mania  for  gold  that  all 
his  finer  and  nobler  sensibilities  are  blunt- 
ed. He  is  absorbed  in  heaping  wealth. 
At  night  he  comes  home,  sometimes  the 
worse  for  wine  drunk  at  his  dub,  usuaUy 
irritable  and  self-absorbed.  He  makes 
everyone  in  his  home  miserable  without 
realizing  what  he  is  doing.  Instead  of 
gathering  his  little  ones  to  him  around 
the  evening  lamp,  entertaining  them  and 
leading  them  by  love's  Sweet  way  onward 
and  upward,  he  neglects  them.  They 
are  barks  laden  with  precious  treasure, 
set  adrift  on  a  treacherous  sea  without 
compass  or  rudder,  without  captain  or 
pilot.  Now  it  is  not  long  before  the 
Judge  has  the  recreant,  gold-drunken 
father  on  the  carpet.  He  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  his  delinquent  conduct  and 
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its  fearful  results.  He  is  made  to  see 
that  he,  not  the  neglected  boy,  is  the 
greater  criminal,  and  he  is  fined  and 
warned  that  far  more  serious  consequen- 
ces await  him  if  he  continues  to  neglect 
his  boy. 

There  are  other  cases  where  parents 
are  themselves  victims  of  unfortunate 
circumstances.  Here  the  state  is  a  good 
angel  to  them  and  the  children.  A  single 
incident  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The 
Judge  is  returning  from  a  banquet.  He 
is  in  one  of  the  great  hotels  of  the  city. 
A  scrub-woman  is  washing  up  the  marble 
floor.  She  sees  him  and  rising  comes 
timidly  to  him,  saying:  "Oh,  Judge,  I 
can  never  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  my  boy.  You 
see,  I  have  to  support  the  family  with  my 
hands;  I  cannot  give  him  the  attention 
he  ought  to  receive.  He  got  among  wild 
boys,  but  you  have  saved  him.  He  goes 
to  school  regularly  now;  he  has  come  to 
like  the  teacher  and  to  be  ambitious  to 
succeed." 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  Judge,  "  the  teacher 
tells  me  he  is  one  of  the  most  regular  at- 
tendants and  one  of  the  best  lads  in  the 
school." 

Often  children  innocent  of  some  offense 
chai^ged  against  them,  but  with  a  question- 
able record,  are  haled  before  the  court. 
Under  the  old  system  they  were  quickly 
examined,  judged  and  punished,  with  the 
result  that  the  child  was  disgraced  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  conmiit.  He  thus 
hated  the  state  because  the  state  had  been 
unjust  to  him.  He  went  forth  from  the 
reform-school  ruined.  Henceforth  so- 
ciety had  an  Ishmael  to  deal  with,  while 
under  just  and  loving  treatment  he  might 
have  become  a  high-minded  and  useful 
citizen.  Let  us  iUustrate  with  a  typical 
case: 

One  day  a  boy  was  brought  to  court 
by  a  judge  and  a  physician  who  lodged 
the  comjdaint.  The  judge  insisted  that 
the  prisoner  had  thrown  a  stone  through 
the  car-window  as  the  car  passed  the 
school-yard.    The  judge's  face  was  badly 


cut,  and  both  he  and  the  physician  in- 
sisted that  they  saw  the  boy  who  had  been 
arrested  commit  the  offense.  Judge 
Lindsey  examined  the  boy  in  private. 
The  lad  freely  confessed  to  many  misde- 
meanors, but  stoutly  affirmed  that  he  was 
not  the  one  who  threw  the  stone.  As  a 
result  of  a  thorough  questioning  Judge 
Lindsey  became  convinced  that  the  boy 
was  telling  the  truth.  He  returned  to 
the  accusers  and  amazed  them  by  telling 
them  that  he  was  morally  certain  that  the 
boy  was  innocent.  They  immediately 
demanded  that  he  find  the  guilty  one. 
He  set  out  for  the  school  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  offense.  Here  he  explained 
to  the  boys  that  he  was  in  trouble;  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  have  an  innocent  boy 
judged  guilty  of  an  offense  that  he  be- 
lieved the  prisoner  did  not  commit;  and 
he  appealed  to  the  youths  present  to  help 
him  out  of  his  trouble.  He  asked  the 
one  who  really  cast  the  stone  to  confess. 
After  this  heart  to  heart  talk  one  Mttle 
fellow  rose  and  said:  "Judge,  I  heaved 
the  stone." 

Scores  of  other  cases  could  be  cited 
showing  that  under  the  old  method  the 
innocent  child  would  have  been  judged 
guilty,  all  because  of  the  criminal  indif- 
ference of  judges  and  of  society  to  the 
tremendous  importance  of  punishing  only 
the  guilty  and  of  saving  the  young  to  the 
state  instead  of  making  them  enemies  of 
the  state  and  a  curse  and  an  expense  to 
society.  Here  is  another  example  of  this 
character: 

A  little  girl  with  an  ugly  wound  on  her 
thigh  prefers  a  charge  against  a  boy  of 
about  her  own  age,  claiming  that  he  had 
inflicted  the  wound.  The  boy  stoutly 
denies  the  offense.  The  Judge  examines 
them  separately.  He  finds  out  that  the 
two  mothers  have  recently  had  a  hair- 
pulling  argument  which  led  to  their  being 
haled  into  court.  The  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation convinces  him  that  the  boy 
is  not  guilty.  He  then  examines  the  girl 
by  herself.  She  finally  confesses  that 
she  had  fallen  and  the  tongue  of  her  little 
cart  had  inflicted  the  wound.     The  par- 
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ents  are  .summoned.  Tlie  Judge  strives 
to  show  them  the  absurdity  and  the  crim- 
inality  of  hate.  He  reasoas  long  and 
earnestly  with  them,  appealing  to  all  that 
is  noblest  and  best  in  their  natures,  for 
their  oi^ti  sake,  for  the  sake  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  sake  of  society.  In  the 
end  they  shake  hands  and  become 
friends. 

These  cases,  as  we  have  noted,  are  typ- 
ical. It  would  require  a  whole  magazine 
to  give  anything  like  an  abstract  of  the 
instances  that  might  be  cited  which  have 
been  followed  by  the  redemption  of  the 
young  from  evil  and  the  peril  of  evil  en- 
vironment through  the  labor  of  this  great- 
hearted, wise,  constructive  statesman — 
this  just  judge  and  true  democrat  who 
has  shown  once  and  for  all  that  the  path 
of  wisdom,  true  statesmanship  and  human 
advance  is  the  path  of  justice  illumined 
by  love — ^the  path  marked  out  by  the 
great  Nazarene — ^the  way  he  walked  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

Moreover,  the  practicability  of  the 
great  work  wrought  by  Judge  Lindsey 
and  his  associates  in  Denver  has  been 
further  demonstrated  elsewhere,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  Omaha,  in  New  York  City 
and  other  centers. 


Sowlv,  but  we  bdieve  surdv,  we  are 
moving  toward  the  light,  and  thcNigfa  the 
clouds  of  ^oism,  sordid  inaferialiHin  and 
reaction  lower  darkly  over  goTemment 
and  business  life,  though  m<»al  anjesthesia 
seems  to  have  settled  over  manv  of  the 
great  public  opinion-foiming  influences, 
there  are  numerous  agencies,  fundamental 
in  character,  that  are  working  f<H'  the 
furtherance  of  democracy  and  the  rights 
and  upliftment  of  the  common  man. 
The  School  City  and  the  School  Court 
are  two  of  these  agencies  that  are  leagued 
*  with  the  light  of  a  brighter  day,  because  a 
juster  and  a  freer  day.  Moreover,  the 
great  heart  of  the  people  is  sound,  and 
while  we  who  love  our  nation  and  our 
race  must  not  relinquish  one  whit  our 
bold  and  insistent  battle  against  corrup- 
tion, the  injustice  of  privil^e  or  the  night 
of  reaction,  while  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  the  evils  that  threaten  and  strike 
at  the  heart  of  free  government,  let  us 
not  become  disheartened  or  faithless, 
for  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  God.  The 
eternal  uplift  of  life  is  dependent  on  the 
triumph  of  the  moral  verities.  We  are 
fighting  under  the  glorious  light  bom  of 
justice,  freedom  and  fraternity,  and  the 
eternal  day  is  ours. 


MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Bt  Prof.  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  A.M. 


II. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  mark  of  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  unrest.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion had  just  occurred,  and  that  had 
broken  up  the  foundations,  had  severed 
connections  with  the  past,  had  started  all 
men  to  thinking  in  new  ways  and  to  con- 
ceiving new  orders  of  society,  new  eras  of 
progress,  new  forms  of  government,  new 
systems  of  thought.     A  discontent  with 


things  as  they  were,  a  desire  to  destroy 
and  to  rebuild  on  other  foundations,  a 
radiant  hope  that  a  new  day  was  about  to 
dawn,  seemed  tx>  possess  all  minds. 

Bliss  waA  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  heaven!    The  whole  earth 
The  beau^  wore  of  mtmiise,  that  which  sets 
The  buddmg  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 

New  ideas  and  new  forces  were  indeed 
rife,  and,  as  a  result,  literature  had  a  new 
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birth  in  almost  eveiy  country  of  Europe. 
In  England,  one  of  the  brightest  constel- 
lations of  poetic  geniuses  since  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  rose  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Byron,  Scott,  are  but  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  galaxy,  and  they  arc  all 
herald  stars  of  a  new  day. 

Goethe  is  the  European  representative 
of  the  intellectual  conditions,  the  spiritual 
c<»iflicts  and  aspirations  of  that  era:  the 
man  of  most  universal  culture,  of  the 
largest  natural  endowments,  of  the  clear- 
est aims,  of  the  deepest  insight,  of  the 
firmest  equipoise;  yet  betraying,  at  any 
rate  in  his  earUer  years,  which  came  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  the  very  state  of  in- 
tellectual unrest  and  seeking  for  better 
things  out  of  which  the  Revolution  sprang. 
The  questioning  and  the  rejection  of 
traditional  authorities,  the  critical  atti- 
tude toward  all  things,  the  adoption  of  an 
independent  standard  of  judgment — all 
this  implying  freedom  of  the  individual 
man — ^this  was  characteristic  of  the  rep- 
resentative minds  of  that  era,  and  pre- 
eminently characteristic  of  Goethe. 

What,  we  may  therefore  ask,  were 
Groethe's  views  on  the  eternal  objects  of 
all  thinking  men's  thoughts;  his  concep- 
tions of  God,  Man,  and  Nature;  his  re- 
Ugion  ?  To  give  a  complete  answer  con- 
cerning any  one  of  these  matters  is  to 
answer  regarding  all,  for  all  constitute 
one  system — ^the  universe  and  the  Power 
that  animates  it.  Carlyle's  account  of 
Groethe's  religion  will  bring  the  subject 
fairiy  before  us, — and  here  we  have  need 
of  all  the  intellectual  fairness  we  are  cap- 
able of.  It  is  the  man's  doctrines  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  not  his  irregu- 
larities of  conduct,  which  are  so  ineffac- 
able  a  blemish.  "Goethe,"  then  says 
Cariyle, "  has  not  only  suffered  and  mourn- 
ed in  bitter  agony  under  the  spiritual 
perplexities  of  his  time;  but  he  has  also 
mastered  these,  he  is  above  them.  At 
one  time,  we  found  him  in  darkness,  and 
now  he  is  in  Ught;  he  was  once  an  Un- 
believer, and  now  he  is  a  Believer;  and 
he  believes,  moreover,  not  by  denying 
bis  unbelief,  but  by  following  it  out;  not 


by  stopping  short,  still  less  turning  back, 
in  liis  inquiries,  but  by  resolutely  prose- 
cuting them.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is 
a  case  of  singular  interest,  and  rarely  ex- 
emplified, if  at  all,  elsewhere,  in  these 
our  days.  How  has  this  man,  to  whom 
the  world  once  offered  nothing  but  black- 
ness, denial  and  despair,  attained  to  that 
better  vision  which  now  shows  it  to  him 
not  tolerable  only,  but  full  of  solemnity 
and  loveliness  ?  How  has  the  belief  of  a 
Saint  been  united  in  this  high  and  true 
mind  with  the  clearness  of  a  Skeptic;  the 
devout  spirit  of  a  Fenelon  made  to  blend 
in  soft  harmony  with  the  gayety,  the  sar- 
casm, the  shrewdness  of  a  Voltaire  ?  " 

If  we  ask  definitely  what  Goethe  be- 
lieved, seeing,  in  Carlyle's  estimation, 
that  he  is  a  beUever,  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  degree  of  satisfaction  in  letting 
him  answer  for  himself.  This  then  is  his 
first  belief:  "No  one  now  doubts,"  he 
says,  "the  existence  of  God  any  more 
than  his  own  " ;  but  "  what  do  we  know  of 
the  Highest  Being?"  Like  the  wisest 
men  of  all  ages  he  is  silent  in  the  presence 
of  Him  whose  ways  are  past  finding,  of 
Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  But  of 
God's  relation  to  the  world  that  He  has 
formed  and  rules  this  is  the  poet's  con- 
ception : 

"What  God  would  outwardly  alone  control 
And  on  His  finger  whirl,  the  mighty  Whole  ? 
He  loves  the  inner  world  to  move;  to  view 
Nature  in  him,  himsdf  in  nature  too. 
So  that  what  in  him  works,  and  is,  and  lives. 
The  measure  of  his  strength,  his  spirit,  gives." 

Regarding  immortality,  the  second 
great  natural  and  universal  conception  of 
mankind,  he  has  this  to  say:  "I  could  in 
no  wise  dispense  with  the  happiness  of 
believing  in  our  future  existence,  and, 
indeed,  could  say,  with  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
that  those  are  dead  for  this  life  even,  who 
have  no  hope  for  another."  "To  the 
unseen  but  not  unreal  world,"  therefore, 
as  Cariyle  says,  Goethe  did  bear  witness, 
and  was  an  influence  against  materialism 
and  unbelief.  Goethe's  own  final  esti- 
mate upon  himself  was  that  he  had  been 
an  emancipating  force  in  the  world,  he 
had  contributed  to  the  liberation  of  the 
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Gcrmmn  miinL  But  his  L 
tended  Car  berond  GenDanr:  it  was 
EuropeaD,  and  it  was,  as  he  deemed, 
bcneficenL  consenratiTe,  making  for  the 
onion  of  knowledge  with  reverence. 

In  BvTon  and  SlieUey  the  s|Mrit  of  re- 
Tolt  against  institutions  that  seemed  to 
hare  no  other  support  than  ancient  cus- 
tom, voiced  itself  in  poetrr  that  still  throbs 
with  passion.  Thev  strove  against  the 
worid,  against  tradition,  against  authority, 
agiunst  convention,  against  all  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  because  they  beUeved 
all  this  was  wrong  and  crud,  not  founded 
upon  justice  and  nature,  not  c^msistent 
with  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Ineffectual,  indeed,  was  this  passionate 
levoh,  ineffectual  and  tragic.  The  in- 
dividual who  leads  such  an  attack  must 
alwaT«  go  down,  as  the  opposer  of  society 
in  the  Greek  tragedy  goes  down,  before 
the  general  sweep  of  sentiment,  the  re- 
4i«tle>s  stream  <rf  national  habit.  But 
the  protest  has  gone  forth,  has  been  ut- 
tered, and  in  vears  to  come  it  shall  be 
heard  and  pondered  and  so  become  an 
element  of  reform. 

Of  Bvron  scarcelv  can  it  be  said  that 
he  had  a  dear  idea  of  what  new  order  he 
would  have  supplant  the  old:  he  appears 
upon  the  stage  as  a  Mephistophdes,  a 
denier  and  dcstrover, — 


*"  He  Uucbt  us  little,  bat  our  aoul 
Had  f ctt  lum,  like  the  thunder*!  roD. 


•f 


But  Shdley  is  a  genuine  reformer,  he  is 
transported  by  the  vision  of  a  new  sodety, 
a  's^x.'iet^'  in  which  the  titan,  Humanitv, 
%hall  be  unbound  and  set  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  fear  and  superstition;  free 
from  all  usurped  and  arbitrary  authority; 
free  from  the  enthroned  idols  of  thought. 
Freedom  is  his  magic  word, — Freedom, 
then  Justice,  then  Power,  then  Jov.  Con- 
duding  the  suUime  drama  of  **  Prome- 
theus Unbound,"  in  which  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  in  revolt  against  the  unau- 
thorized and  doomed  tyranny  of  Jove 
are  represented,  he  utters  the  thought 
that  wa«  the  inspiration  of  all  his  passion- 
ate verse: 


"To  ^ 

To  fuluie  wwoo^  oubb  tbaa  of  In  or  ni^giit 

To  deff  power  viMck  wttmrn  onnipolent: 
To  Vawt  ana  bov;  to  hope  til  hope 
Fram  its  ovn  wreck  uk  ttni^  it 

Ncriner  to  cnu^^e;  nor  Bulav 
This,  like  tiir  glbf^,  Titn,  k  to  be 
Good,  ^roftt,  and  jognooi*  iwulifnl  and  free; 
This  is  akne  liie. 


'• » 


His  conception  of  God,  nature,  and  the 
human  soul  finds  eiquession  in  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas  from  ''Adonais* — one  of 
the  most  splendid  passages  of  poetry  our 
entire  literature  can  show.  Of  his  dead 
brother-poet,  Keats,  he  thus  writes: 

''He  is  made  one  with  Xatnre.    Tliere  is  heard 
His  Toiee  in  aH  her  miinr,  faom  Ae  moan 
Of  frlmiMlp*'  to  tfie  sonc  of  niig^*s  swvet  bird. 
He  is  a  presence  to  he  fcit  and  known 
In  daisness  and  in  l^g)iL  from  herb  and 


r  that  Fover  maj  mote 
Wluch  has  withdrawn  his  bcin^  to  its  own. 
Which  wmUs  uK  wvaid  with  uetti»-wmiied  love, 
Siwtain5  it  from  beneadi,  and  kindWs  it  abore. 


'Heisa 


ofdK 

he  made  more  lotvlj.    He  doth 


Hk  part  while  dK  One  Spint*s  plastic 

^ywtcps  throi^gh  uK  dnll  dense 
ngJiiiy  there 

All  new  MMxessiom  to  die  forms  thcj 
Tortiiriii^  die  anwiBing  drass,  that  checks  its 

T.l^^fik^^...^  ..»»»,  I»r; 
And  burstmc  m  its  beantr  and  ns  miBit 
From  trees  andT  beasts  and  men  into  the  heaim's 


""Ilie  splendors  of  dK  firmament  of  time 

Mi^  be  echpsed.  but  are  cstbi^^aished  not; 
like  stars  to  meir  appnintrd  hevht  thej  climb. 
And  dendi  is  a  bw^  mist  which  carButhfel 
The  brwhtness  it  m^T  veiL    When  hitj 
thouj^ 

a  Toong  heart  above  its  mortallair. 
And  lovv  and  fife  contend  in  it  for  what 


Shall  be  its  carth|]r  doom.  dK  dead  fii«  there. 
And  moTc  like  winds  of  Ivht  on  dark  and  stormy 
air." 

Wordsworth,  no  less  than  SheUej,  had 
the  vision  of  a  new  earth»  and  the  con- 
tem[dation  of  it.  amid  the  quiet  scenes 
of  pastoral  England,  gave  an  elevated  if 
not  a  rapturous  jov.  After  the  failure  of 
the  French  Revolution,  turning  from  the 
world  of  feverish  strife,  of  false  aims  and 
ill-sp«Dit  oiergies,  to  the  healing  influences 
and  sure«  calm  workings  of  all-6uflbnent 
Nature*  and  to  the  simple,  unspoilt  lives 
of  shepherds*  he  found,  in  solitaiy  medi- 
tatioD, 
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*'  ......  that  blessed  mood 

In  which  tiie  burthen  of  the  mysteiy. 
In  which  the  hea w  and  tiie  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintdfigible  world 
Is  listened." 

There  he  learned  of  Nature,  that  she 
*'  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  trusted 
her**;  there  he  learned  to  reverence  hu- 
manity and  to  ''recognize  a  grandeur  in 
the  b^tings  of  the  heart";  there  he  found 
Grod,  a  universal  presence  and  power, 

*'That  in  the  imreasoning  progress  of  the  world  " 
works  for  us  and  is 


"Most  prodigal 
Of  Uesuifls,  and  studious  of  our  good. 
Even  in  mat  seem  our  most  unfruitful  hours. 


>( 


He,  too,  like  Shelley,  had  his  dreams  of  a 
new  condition  of  society  in  which  man 
should  live  after  the  simple,  healthful 
wajrs  that  nature  teaches.  Men  were  to 
return  to  virtue  by  returning  to  truth, 
which  they  would  find  in  nature.  The 
spirit  of  a  new  democracy,  a  genuine 
natural  democracy,  therefore,  utters  itself 
in  Wordsworth's  poetry;  a  spirit  that  had 
its  birth  in  reflections  upon  the  natural 
virtues  and  the  unfailing  ""  worth  and 
dignity  of  individual  man." 

Never  before  did  a  poet  of  the  same 
gifts  deal  in  his  poetry  so  exclusively  and 
so  impressively  with  the  common  experi- 
ences of  humanity.  Never  had  poet  be- 
fore affirmed  widi  such  reiteration  and 
emphasis  the  doctrine  that: 

"There 's  not  a  man 
That  fives  who  hath  not  known  his  godlike  hours 
And  feds  not  what  an  empire  we  inherit 
As  natural  beings  in  the  strength  of  Nature." 

In  Carlyle  the  conflicting  forces  of  a 
passing  and  a  coming  era  were  in  a  state 
of  volcanic  confusion  and  violence.  His 
soul  was  like  chaos,  dark,  mighty,  full  of 
blind  fuiy  and  tempest.  The  bewilder- 
ment, the  struggle,  the  passionate  outcry, 
the  giving  up  and  the  gaining,  the  ulti- 
mate victory — all  are  described,  as  never 
before  nor  elsewhere  such  a  conflict  was 
described,  in  Sartor  Resartua^  one  of  the 
most  original,  thoughtful,  and  impressive 
books  ever  written.  In  a  memorable 
chapter  of  that  book  (Book  11.,  chapter 
VIL)  he  tdk  us  what  the  nature  of  the 


main  conflict  was.  And  as  there  is  some- 
thing universal  in  it,  being  not  one  man's 
conflict  only,  but  more  or  less  all  thought- 
ful men's,  we  doubtless  all  have  dwelt 
upon  the  tremendous  words  in  which  it 
is  stated.  '*To  me,"  he  there  writes, 
"the  Universe  was  all  void  of  Life,  of 
Purpose,  of  Volition,  even  of  Hostility: 
it  was  one  huge,  dead,  inmieasurable 
Steam-engine,  rolling  on,  in  its  dead  in- 
difference, to  grind  me  limb  from  Umb." 
But  after  "  dim  years  "  of  "  mad  fermen- 
tation "  one  day  in  Rue  de  I'enfer  "  there 
rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  over  my  soul, 
and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  me  for- 
ever. I  was  strong,  of  unknown  strength : 
a  spirit,  almost  a  god."  This  experience 
the  dour  Scotchman  calls  his  spiritual 
New  Birth.  In  our  parlance  it  is  called 
conversion,  and  his  description  of  it  we 
would  call  his  testimony.  The  words, 
to  be  sure,  are  rather  strange-sounding, 
but  the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  at  all 
unique.  The  everlasting  No,  saying, 
"  Behold  thou  art  fatherless,  outcast,  and 
the  Universe  is  mine  [the  Devil's],"  had 
pealed  through  all  the  recesses  of  his  be- 
ing, and  then,  in  native,  God-created 
majesty,  with  indignation  and  defiance, 
his  whole  being  stood  up  and  answered, 
"I  am  not  thine,  but  free  and  forever 
hate  thee!" 

"  Sweeter  than  Dayspring  to  the  Ship- 
wrecked in  Nova  Zembla;  ah,  like  the 
mother's  voice  to  her  little  child  that  strays 
bewildered,  weeping,  in  unknown  tu- 
mults: like  soft  streamings  of  celestial 
music  to  my  too-exasperated  heart,  came 
that  Evangel.  The  Universe  is  not  dead 
and  demoniacal,  a  charnel-house  filled 
with  specters;  but  god-like,  and  my 
Father's!" 

Of  Wordsworth,  Arnold  says  he  at- 
tained peace  by  putting  by  the  problems 
of  his  time.  And  I  will  add,  the  resolute 
and  firm  confidence  with  which  he  did 
this  was  itself  heroic,  and  exerted  a  whole- 
some, helpful  influence  on  other  minds. 
But  Carlyle  was  not  so  constituted — he 
must  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  for  a 
deciding  conflict:  to  the  strongest,  vic- 
tory.   And  this  was  Carlyle's  first  gret* 
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service  to  the  age:  he  clearly  stated  the 
issue,  he  unflinchingly  admitted  the  oppo- 
sition of  answers  to  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse. There  is  a  touching  passage  in 
the  Iliad  where  it  is  related  how  the 
Greeks,  in  the  midst  of  doubtful  battle, 
fighting  in  darkness,  prayed  to  Zeus  for 
light — only  for  light,  that  they  might 
distinguish  foe  from  friend,  and  might 
not  perish  striking  wildly  and  vainly  in 
the  dark.  So  prayed  Carlyle;  and  God 
said:  "Let  there  be  light."  The  battle 
henceforth  was  in  the  open,  the  fighting 
was  to  visible  issues. 

But,  hard  thinker  that  he  was,  the  sage 
of  the  North  did  more  than  state  the 
problem  and  proclaim  the  conflict.  He 
waged  the  strife  and  won  certain  trophies, 
some  sure  conclusions,  which  remained. 
To  Wordsworth's  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  man  and  in  nature, 
an  eternal  spirit  of  Ufe,  and  powef,  and 
beauty,  Carlyle  added  the  emphatic 
affirmation  of  God  in  human  life,  in 
history — ^an  eternal  ordering  Power  that 
loves  only  righteousness  and  will  have 
righteousness;  justice,  and  truth  prevail 
in  the  world.  To  Carlyle  the  universe 
remained  always  a  vast,  an  overpowering 
mystery.  But  on  this  conception  of  it, 
as  the  Everlasting  God's,  he  never  lost 
his  grasp.  It  was  his  reUgion,  the  faith 
that  dominated  his  whole  thinking. 
From  this  conception  springs  his  doctrine 
of  "natural  supematuralism."  What 
simplest  thing  can  we  wholly  explain? 
We  understand  not  the  commonest  oc- 
currences; they  are  marvellous,  miracu- 
lous. How,  understanding  nothing,  can 
we  partition  God's  universe,  and  speak 
of  this  portion  as  natural  and  that  as 
supernatural  ?  The  universe  is  one,  and 
not  mechanically  divided.  All  is  super- 
natural, all  is  natural.  "The  universe,'* 
— ^this  is  the  ever-present  thought  with 
Carlyle,  and  to  Goethe  he  was  indebted 
for  it — "the  universe  is  but  one  vast 
s}m[ibol  of  God;  nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it 
so,  what  is  man  himself  but  a  Symbol  of 
God?" 

Sartor  Resartua^  which  contains  the 
whole  of  Carlyle's  philosophy,  is,  I 


peat,  one  of  the  century's  books  of  greatest 
import,  a  book  of  wonderful  suggestive 
and  stimulating  quality,  of  marvelous 
insight  and  force.  Its  influence  is  to  be 
traced  in  every  thinker  of  note  of  the 
century.  For  poet,  philosopher,  preacher 
it  has  been  a  veritable  seed-plot  of  ideas. 
Browning,  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Emerson 
— the  greatest  have  been  the  greatest 
borrowers  from  this  little  book.  And 
each  in  some  way  advanced  beyond  the 
master  and  enlarged  the  territory  of  faith 
and  strengthened  the  positions  already 
gained.  Carlyle's  conception  of  God  is 
that  of  a  Hebrew  prophet — a  stem,  just 
lawgiver,  infinite  Power.  Browning's 
conception  is  Christian.  Like  Words- 
worth he  has  a  clear  and  constant  recog- 
nition of  Grod's  love;  he  discerns  that  the 
eternal  spirit  is  not  only  the  author  of 
moral  order  of  righteousness  but  also  of 
beauty.  Beauty,  love,  and  goodness  he 
finds  united  everywhere  in  the  order  of 
divine  providence. 


«« 


O  world  as  Grod  has  made  it!    AU  is  beauty! 
And  knowing  that  is  love,  and  love  is  duty.  * 

It  coidd  not  be  otherwise,  if  we  accept 
Browning's  fundamental  conception. 
The  immanence  of  God  in  the  world — a 
conception  to  which  he  gives  frequent 
and  distinct  utterance. 
In  "  Paracelsus  "  he  says : 

"God  dwells  in  all 
From  life's  minute  beginnings  up  at  last  to  man.*' 

And  again  in  '^  La  Saisiaz  " : 

"God  is  seen  God 
La  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  in 
the  dod." 

So  run  his  utterances  of  this  doctrine. 
The  significance  of  this  view  of  God's 
relation  to  the  world  and  the  world's  re- 
lation to  God,  is  set  forth  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Edward  Caird  in  his  Evolution  of 
Religion  (Vol.  I.,  p.  196) : 

"We  cannot,  indeed,  think  of  Him 
[God]  as  external  to  anything,  least  of  all 
to  the  spiritual  beings,  who,  as  such, '  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being  in  Him.* 
This  idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  un- 
derlies the  Christian  conception;   and  if 
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we  kx>k  below  the  surface,  we  can  see  that 
it  is  an  idea  involved  in  all  modem  phil- 
osophy and  theol<^." 

I  accept  that  with  aU  its  implications 
and  corollaries  as  true.  It  is  fundamen- 
tal, far-reaching  as  the  universe  of  thought, 
illuminating  as  the  sun.  Browning  there- 
fore affirms  that  ''all  is  right  with  the 
worid."  And  of  evil  in  man,  he  makes 
the  sage  Ferishtah  sum  up  the  results  of 
his  studies,  which  have  encompassed  the 
whole  range  of  humanity,  in  these  words : 

"Of  absolute  and  irretrievable 
And  aO-mibduing  black — black's  soul  of  black 
Bejrond  white's  power  to  disintensify, — 
Of  that  I  saw  no  sample." 

This  is  Browning's  much-talked-of  opti- 
nGUsm.  It  is  thorough,  unqualified,  all- 
inclusive,  and  based  upon  a  philosophical 
conception  of  the  universe. 

"The  three  men  who  did  most  abhor 
Their  life  in  Paris  yesterday 
nSaye]  killed  themselves  .  .  . 
I  thot^pht,  and  think,  their  sins  atoned." 

That  is  uttered  in  propria  persona, — it  is 
Browning's  own  conviction.  He  con- 
tinues: 


"There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!  What  was, 
shall  live  as  before; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying 
sound; 

What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so 
much  ffood  more ; 

On  the  earth  me  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven,  a  per- 
fect round." 

These   are   the   doctrines   of   Browning, 
reiterated  in  numberless  poems. 


<• 


My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thidcest  doud  earth  ever  stretched ; 
That  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  oompMiss  round  be  fetched ; 
That  what  hesBn  b^t,  can  't  end  worst. 
Nor  what  Goa  blessed  once,  prove  accurst. 


To  be  sure  Browning  recognizes  the  fact 
of  pain,  but  what  is  it  but  a  bond  uniting 
man  to  man  in  sympathy  and  mutual 
helpfulness  ?  It  is  discipUne,  also,  and  a 
**  sting  that  bids  us  nor  sit  nor  stand  but 
go!**  Therefore  he. cries  "Be  our  joys 
three-parts  pain!"  Hindrance  and  ob- 
8tacle--4hey  lie  in  every  path,  to  be  sure, 
but  by  them  we  mount  nearer  to  God. 

"Then  wdoome  each  rebuff. 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough." 

But  does  not  evil  meet  us  on  every  hand  ? 
Yes.  No.  Not  an  absolute,  positive 
force,  or  entity.  What  we  call  evil  is 
deficienqr*  the  absence  of  good — ^it  shall 
vaniah,  while  the  good  shall  increase. 


« 


Grod  's  in  his  heaven. 

All 's  right  with  the  world. 


»» 


The  doubts  and  fears  raised  by  the 
science  of  the  century  find  nowhere  a 
more  consummate  and  telling  utterance 
than  in  Tennyson's  "  Two  Voices  "  (pub- 
Hshed  in  1842).  Every  reason  which 
man  has  entertained  for  believing  in  a 
future  existence  is  there,  as  with  the  in- 
tellectual superiority  and  logical  master- 
fulness of  a  devil,  taken  away  by  the  un- 
sparing Voice  of  Skepticism.  The  soul 
in  helpless  defeat  is  driven  from  trusted 
stronghold  after  stronghold  till  at  last  it 
flings  itself  upon  inward  conviction : 

"A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 
A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 
'I  may  not  speak  of  what  Iknow.' 

Like  an  .£olian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes : 

Such  seemed  the  whisper  at  my  side : 

*  What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice  ? '  I  cried. 

*  A  hidden  hope,*  the  voice  replied." 

And  to  all  the  First  Voice's  cunningly 
insinuating  suggestions  of  self-delusion, 
to  all  its  triumphant  arguments  coming 
so  pat  and  sneeringly,  this  is  the  ultimate 
response  of  the  Voice  of  Faith :  "  A  hidden 
hope."  And  yet  though  it  speaks  not 
from  knowledge,  not  out  of  fixed  assur- 
ance, only  of  "  a  hidden  hope,"  yet  it  is  a 
voice 

"So  heavenly-toned  that,  in  that  hour 
From  out  mv  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower. 

To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove. 
That  every  doud  that  spreads  above 
And  veilem  love,  itself  is  love." 

Huxley  paid  Tennyson  the  high  compli- 
ment of  being  the  only  poet  since  Lucre- 
tius who  had  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  drift  of  science.     Whether  we  agr 
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or  not  that  Tennyson  alone  had  such  a 
comprehension,  we  can  still  perceive  that 
he  at  least  had  it  as  fully  as  anyone  of  the 
century.  He  has  undoubtedly  given  ex- 
pression to  all  the  great  results  of  science 
or  reflected  the  influence  of  those  results 
in  his  poetry.  And  more  than  this,  he 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  scientists 
in  many  matters  of  first  importance.  **  In 
Memoriam  "  is,  of  course,  the  production 
in  which  Tennyson's  views  find  their 
most  perfect  expression.  "In  Memo- 
riam" is  the  record  of  Tennyson's  spir- 
itual conflicts,  of  his  wrestlings  with 
doubts,  and  of  his  victory  over  them,  as 
*'  Sartor  Resartus  "  is  Carlyle's. 


"He  fought  his  doubts  and  leathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them:  thus  he  came  at  length 
To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own.*' 

Remembering  that  "  In  Memoriam  "  was 
pubUshed  in  the  exact  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury— ^that  it  was '  being  written  during 
the  first  ten  years  that  Darwin  was  at 
work  upon  the  Origin  of  Species  and  was 
published  nine  years  in  advance  of  that 
book — ^let  us  note  a  few  of  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  thoughts  of  the  poem 
and  the  conclusions  of  contemporary 
science.  Above  all  let  us  see  what  an- 
swers are  made  to  the  newly-raised  doubts, 
— ^newly  raised,  but  not  new;  for  what 
doubts  are  not  as  old  as  Job  or  as  Adam  ? 
And  the  reaUy  vaUd  answer, — ^is  that  not 
as  primeval,  being  native  to  the  soul  as 
the  doubt  is  to  the  mind  ?  Then,  of  im- 
mortaUty,  the  theme  of  the  poem,  thus 
he  speaks : 


«( 


Myown  dim  life  should  teach  me  this. 
That  life  shall  live  forevermore. 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core. 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is." 


Those  who  have  read  the  late  Professor 
Fiske's  The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in 
the  Light  of  His  Origin  will  recognize 
this  as  substantially  the  argument  of  that 
very  powerful  monograph.  If  man  is 
not  to  endure  beyond  death,  so  runs  the 
philosopher's  reasoning,  then  what  pur- 
pose can  be  assigned  to  this  world?  If 
the  universe  is  a  rational  system,  a  pur- 


pose there  must  be  in  every  part  of  it 
The  purpose,  therefore,  of  our  pbinel 
must  be  fulfilled,  if  at  all,  in  the  highest 
creature,  man.  Otherwise,  "the  mind 
is  put  to  perpetual  confusion."  Tenny- 
son's language,  as  he  continues,  expresses 
this  very  idea: 


« 


This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame. 
Fantastic  beauty;  sudiashirks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim." 


What  recognition  do  we  find  of  the  fact 
of  evil,  of  suffering  of  the  perishing  oi 
millions  of  lives  in  the  vain  struggle  foi 
existence?  What  answer  to  the  doubts 
raised  by  such  disturbing  facts?  It  is 
in  lyrics  54,  55  and  56  of  the  poem: 

"  O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
WiU  be  the  final  gMl  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  natiue,  sins  of  wilL 
Defects  oi  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivdl'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  cood  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  aO, 

And  every  winter  change  to  qwing. 

So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  n^t; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 


The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  hf e  may  fail  beyond  the  srave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  nave 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  Grod  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  tyne  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  sin^e  life. 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meamnff  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 
And  falling  with  my  weiriit  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  worid's  aitar^tairs 

That  ikpe  tfaro*  daikneM  iq>  to  God, 


I  stretdi  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gatfier  dust  and  diaff ,  and  calf 
To  lAat  I  feel  is  Lotd  of  aU, 

And  faintly  trust  the  huger  hope. 
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of  nature,  the  prevalence  and  harmony 
of  law;  "one  event,"  that  is  the  rational 
design,  the  purpose  of  the  whole;  '"one 
God  who  ever  Uves  and  loves,"  that  is  the 
assertion  of  eternal  providence.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  Tennyson  was  aided 
to  this  triumphant  conception  of  the  world 
by  that  very  science  which  first  caused 
his  perplexities. 


'So  careful  of  the  ^rpe  ?' but  no. 
From  scarped  dm  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  'A  thousand  types  are  gone; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me: 
I  faring  to  life,  I  fani^  to  death; 
Tlie  ^irit  does  but  mean  the  breath : 

I  know  no  more.'    And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  woric,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Sudi  splendid  puipose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  rofl'd  tiie  psahn  to  wintry  skies. 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fhiitkss  prayer. 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  kive  Creation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Natme,  red  in  tooth  and  daw 

^^th  rayine^  sluidc'd  against  his  creed — 

Who  lored,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills. 
Who  batded  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  bkmn  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills? 

No  more?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tear  each  ouier  in  their  sUme, 

Were  mellow  music  matdi'd  with  him. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless! 

What  h^>e  of  answer,  or  recess  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil." 

What  application  has  the  doctrine  of 
cosmic  evolution?  l^liat  bearing  upon 
the  soul? 

"Eternal  process  moving  on 

Ftam  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks. 
And  these  are  but  the  shattered  stalks 
Or  ruined  crysalis  of  one." 

The  great  law  of  phjrsics  announced  first 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  "the  Con- 
servation of  Energy,"  lends  support  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul. 
The  last  stanza  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  is 
the  grandest  in  its  summary  of  philosophic 
thought  that  the  Uterature  of  the  century 
affords.  It  sums  up  the  ultimate  con- 
ceptions of  the  faith  and  science  of  our 
time  in  a  few  great  words : 

"That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves, — 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far  off  divine  event 
Toward  which  the  whole  creation 


»» 


One  law,  one  element,'*  that  is  the  unity 


George  EUot,  when  asked  what  influ- 
ence had  first  unsettied  her  faith,  repUed, 
'•Walter  Scott's."  This  must  seem  to 
most  persons  a  surprising  answer.  How 
could  the  romancer  whose  deUght  it  was 
to  ideaUze  the  past  be  an  unsettling  in- 
fluence? It  was  rather  Sir  Walter's 
mission  to  glorify  the  faith,  the  heroism, 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  by-gone 
ages  and  so  to  increase  reverence  for 
antiquity,  for  authority  and  tradition. 
His  influence,  apparently,  should  be  the 
opposite  of  that  attributed  to  him.  What 
explanation,  then,  do  we  find  of  George 
EUot's  answer  ?  It  is  given  by  her  latest 
biographer,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  the 
following  language:  ''Scott  shows  as 
Uttie  sectarian  zeal  as  Shakespeare.  The 
division  between  good  and  bad  does  not 
correspond  in  his  pages  with  the  division 
between  any  one  church  and  its  antago- 
nists. The  qualities  which  he  admires 
— manUness,  patriotism,  unflinching  loy- 
alty, and  purity  of  life — are  to  be  found 
equally  among  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
Roundheads  and  CavaUers.  The  wide 
sympathy  which  sees  good  and  bad  on  all 
sides  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  any  ver- 
sion of  the  doctrine  which  supposes  salva- 
tion to  be  associated  with  the  acceptance 
of  a  dogma."  Now,  every  reader  of  Scott 
will  at  once  admit  this  to  be  true  of  that 
great  man.  He  was  truly  catholic  in 
sympathy,  and  he  was  too  sane  a  thinker 
to  make  dogmas  the  controlling  forces  in 
human  character.  A  man's  destiny 
springs  not  from  these,  but  from  far  deep- 
er sources.  These  are  but  badges  and 
decorations.  Inevitably  one  thinks  of  a 
later  countryman  of  Scott's — "Ian  Mac- 
laren" — and  his  charming  sketches  of 
Scottish  life,  and  straightway  remember"  ^ 
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that  the  ''drx:tor  ctf  the  old  School/'  this 
writ«!rr «  favorite  and  chief  creatioD,  was 
Dot  a  member  of  the  Kirk, — not  a  **  Chris- 
tian/' and  vet  the  mo«t  Christ-hke  of  all 
fai^  ^-faaracter*.  Such  a  fact  as  this  is 
immen<!ely  significant.  The  world's 
great  irtf:  «Titer»  have  not  applied  the 
figment*^  of  theologians  as  tests  of  men  or 
women.  Tbev  have  looked  directlv  at 
the  life.  Ser-t  and  creed  have  counted 
for  nothing. 

The  explanation  that  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
gives  of  Sr.-ott's  influence  on  George  Eliot, 
tlierefore,  explains  everj'  true  and  great 
artiist — explains  George  Eliot  herself, 
one  fjf  the  profoundest  intelligences  of 
the  centurv.  As  soon  as  she  had  recov- 
ered  her  equipoise  after  her  revolt  from 
orthrjdoxy,  she  Kxrgan  to  feel  that  broad 
and  generoas  s^inpathy  ^ith  ^any  faith 
in  which  human  sorrow  and  human  long- 
ing for  purit}'  have  expressed  themselves," 
which  characterized  her  more  and  more 
throu^out  tife  and  which  pervades  all 
her  books.  By  \nrtue  of  this  sympathy 
and  the  profound  intelligence  that  ac- 
companied it,  the  century  has  not  a  better 
interpreter  of  human  nature,  from  the 
central  point-of-\new  of  religion,  than 
George  Eliot.  She  has  penetrated  more 
deeply  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
average  soul  and  has  more  faithfully 
represented  its  workings  than  any  other 
writer  of  her  time.  Whoever  would  un- 
derstand the  full  scope  and  force  of  re- 
ligion in  the  lives  of  common  people,  let 
him  read  George  Eliot.  As  an  interpreter 
of  the  lives  that  so  deeply  interested  her, 
she  has  written  some  of  the  most  philo- 
s^>phical  chapters  of  the  natural  history 
of  religion.  And  the  spirit  by  which  she 
was  moved  in  all  this  was  precisely  the 
spirit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Shakespeare, 
of  every  true  and  great  artist — ^the  catholic 
spirit  of  humanity. 

Iteligious  thought  in  the  last  century, 
lost  much  of  its  materialism,  its  crudity. 
For  example,  a  material  hell — a  common 
tea^rhing  of  the  pulpit  within  my  own 
youthful  memory — is  no  more  believed 
in  to-day  than  a  material  heaven :  a  spir- 


itualistic coDceptioo  of  both  is  found  ade- 
quate. But  tfab  conception  needs  to  be 
more  firmly  grasped  and  more  power- 
fully presented  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ant-day  science.  The  conceptiiHi  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  has  been  trans- 
formed and  purified  and  greatly  corrub- 
rated  by  a  deeper  study  of  law,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  these  times.  But 
a  material  heaven  and  a  material  hell 
have  vanished  from  men's  thoughts. 

The  mechanical  conception  of  inspira- 
tion has  likewise  yielded  to  a  view  in  keep- 
ing with  the  doctrine  of  divine  inmia- 
nence.  '^Tlie  human  race  is  inspired," 
as  Dr.  Jowett  says.  Xo  l<Miger  does  the 
question  of  miracles  greatly  engage  the 
diou^ts  of  the  educated.  Agreement 
upon  what  constitutes  a  miracle  being 
found  impossible,  and  proof  and  disproof 
aUke  impossible,  the  whole  matter  has 
dropped  out  of  discussion  and  practically 
out  of  men's  thoughts.  Faith  has  a  truer 
foundation  than  miracles.  God  in  na- 
ture and  in  man  transcends  the  whole 
question  infinitely. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  thoroughly 
skeptical  on  this  matter.  Many  of  the 
most  religious  minds  have  rejected  them 
altogether.  Xot  that  they  deny  the  super- 
natural— a  power  transcending  nature — 
but  for  them,  "  God  is  aU  in  aU,"  "  God 
worketh  all  in  aU."  He  fills  all  with  his 
presence  and  power.  As  this  doctrine 
of  divine  inmianence  has  come  to  obtain, 
all  partial  conceptions  of  God's  self- 
manifestations,  the  views  that  limit  His 
appearing  and  reigning  to  particular 
times,  places,  and  circumstances,  have 
yielded,  proving  inadequate.  The  doc- 
trine of  an  incarnation  in  one  unique 
person,  for  example,  has  lost  much  of  its 
hold  upon  the  general  mind,  but  the  idea 
of  God  in  humanity  has  strengthened. 
It  appears  veiy  difficult  for  the  mind,  in 
the  present  sti^  of  thought,  to  conceive 
the  God  of  the  universe  as  entering  into 
the  womb  of  a  woman,  being  bom  as  a 
child,  and  Uving  and  acting  in  the  worid 
as  a  man.  Such  formulas  are  still  held 
to  by  professional  thecdogians,  but  the 
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educated  lay  mind  is  no  longer  moved  by 
them.  It  is  either  passively  indifferent, 
emphatically  unbelieving,  or  impatiently 
scornful, — ^the  particular  attitude  depend- 
ing upon  temperament,  education,  ex- 
perience, or  other  circumstances.  For 
example,  what  a  strange  and  far-away 
sound  has  such  language  as  this,  found 
in  a  recent  book  on  The  Incarnation: 
**  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  man  of  our  race 
who  ever  chose  to  be  bom  into  it."  Now, 
that  is  striking  rhetoric,  worthy  of  Ter- 
tullian,  or  the  author  of  Cur  Deus-Homo: 
but  it  sounds  strangely  to  a  modem  ear. 
Equally  strange,  equally  foreign  to  our 
present  thinking,  is  this  language  taken 
from  a  companion  volume  on  The  Per- 
sanality  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 

"Perhaps  the  most  notable  proof  of 
the  personaUty  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  his 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 
He  was  the  author  of  letters;  and  the 
earhest  of  the  world's  literature,  as  cer- 
tainly the  most  influential,  was  that  which 
came  to  us  from  the  world's  first  and 
greatest  Thinker.  His  first  theme  was 
what  we  might  expect — the  poem  of  cre- 
ation, as  he  sings  of  what  none  other  can 
moie  than  imagine,  but  of  what  he  was 
witness."     (Page  85.) 

These  utterances,  I  am  confident,  do 
not  represent  the  thinking  of  educated 
preachers  in  general. 

The  century's  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
Church,  the  scientists,  the  poets,  the 
critics, — ^all  held  substantially  the  same 
liberal  views,  for  they  were  the  children 
of  one  age,  and  were  breathed  upon  in 
their  cradles  by  the  same  spirit.  But 
there  was  this  difference:  the  poets  and 
scientists  were  untrammelled  as  the 
churchmen  were  not;  they  could  utter 
the  thing  they  thought.  True,  there  was, 
even  for  them,  a  price  to  pay,  but  they 
had  the  moral  courage  and  nobleness  to 
pay  it,  for  the  boon  of  being  free  and 
speaking  truth.  They  all — ^poets,  preach- 
ers, scientists  and  historical  critics  aUke — 


abandoned  the  theory  of  a  specially  in- 
spired and  authoritative  book;  they  all 
gave  up  miracles;  they  all  came  to  rest 
finally — ^if  rest  they  found — ^upon  the 
assurance  of  their  own  consciousness. 
The  Bible  was  for  them  but  literature — 
a  book  among  books.  They  appealed 
not  to  it  as  a  final  authority,  they  rea- 
soned altogether  independently  of  it. 
"Revealed  reUgion"  and  "natural  re- 
ligion" there  was  for  them  no  such  dis- 
tinction. All  genuine  religion  was  natu- 
ral to  the  human  heart,  sprang  out  of 
human  Ufe,  was  the  expression  of  human 
needs  and  the  counterpart  of  human 
nature.  There  was  no  division  of  truth 
into  "inspired"  and  "uninspired,"  "di- 
vine" and  "human."  There  was  no 
division  of  events  into  "natural"  and 
"supernatural."  Such  conceptions  of 
necessity  vanished  in  the  era  of  science 
and  enlightenment.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution,  potent  before  the  day  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  swept  away  these  fic- 
titious partition  walls. 

In  America  all  our  leaders,  our  poets 
particularly, — Emerson,  Whittier,  Lowell 
and  Longfellow, — ^were  representatives 
of  the  new  era  of  freedom.  The  inher- 
itors of  a  sturdy  type  of  reUgion,  they 
retained  but  its  moral  character,  its 
staunch  independence, — they  utterly  re- 
pudiated its  theology.  Eternal  good- 
ness, and  Christ  as  example  and  master — 
their  faith  encompassed  but  these  two 
doctrines.  The  influence  of  their  atti- 
tude and  of  their  spirit  of  faith  without 
dogma  has  told  inmiensely  upon  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  our  country.  A  move- 
ment toward  freedom  and  a  purer  and 
nobler  faith  was  led  by  them,  and  we  all 
have  in  a  measure  followed,  seeing  truth 
in  a  new  way.  They  are  the  chief  glory 
of  America,  these  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing, our  emancipators.  The  future  be- 
longs wholly  to  them,  when  the  truth 
shall  make  us  free,  like  them. 

Robert  T.  Kerlin. 

Warrensburg,  Mo, 


THE  SINGLE-TAX. 


By  John  Z.  White. 


**A  LL  HUMAN  things  do  require  to 
XA.  have  an  ideal  in  them,"  said 
Carlyle.  This  is  true.  But,  like  the 
sayings  of  so  many  philosophers,  it  is  but 
partial  truth.  Human  things,  like  all 
other  things,  require  poise,  balance,  equi- 
librium ;  that  is,  a  due  proportion  of  their 
essential  constituents.  Without  oxygen 
we  have  no  water.  Without  ideality  we 
have  nothing  human.  Just  as  surely, 
with  oxygen,  minus  other  essentials,  we 
have  no  water;  and  with  ideality,  minus 
other  attributes,  we  have  nothing  human. 

Things  human  must  contain  an  ideal; 
as  certainly  they  must  involve  emotions; 
just  as  emphaticaUy,  they  must  be  prac- 
tical. Without  ideality,  justice  will  be 
wanting — and  justice  alone  is  permanent. 
Power  is  requisite  to  all  achievement, 
and  power  is  found  in  emotions  alone. 
Still,  no  matter  how  great  be  the  power, 
no  matter  how  just  the  cause,  failure  will 
be  the  certain  issue  in  the  absence  of 
practical  method. 

Most  appeals  for  a  better  adjustment 
of  social  forces,  because  of  over-empha- 
sis of  one  essential,  have  failed  of  success 
through  lack  of  equilibrium. 

For  example,  consider  the  tariff  agita- 
tion. Emotion  was  excited,  to  be  sure, 
although  it  was  the  emotion  of  wrath 
against  oppression,  not  the  emotion  of  joy 
or  pleasure  aroused  by  contemplation  of 
the  normal  or  beautiful.  When  present- 
ed in  the  guise  of  free  trade,  this  appeal 
has  always  lacked  the  essential  of  prac- 
ticability, for  free  traders  of  the  usual 
sort  have  not  proposed  a  rational  method 
for  providing  an  adequate  revenue. 
Wlien  presented  in  the  guise  of  tariff 
reform  the  appeal  has  lacked  ideality, 
for  it  proposed  a  distinctly  dishonest  plan 
for  raising  public  funds.  Not  only  did 
tariff  reform  propose  to  continue  a  dis- 
honest system,  but,  to  maintain  its  own 


position,  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  it- 
self demonstrating  this  dishonesty.  The 
tariff  reformer  is  compelled  to  show  the 
essential  dishonesty  of  a  high  tariff,  and 
to  do  this  must  advocate  the  principle  of 
free  trade.  Having  proved  his  case,  he 
proceeds  to  assure  his  hearers  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  practicing  honesty,  but 
would  utilize  the  theory  he  has  just  over- 
thrown— pleading,  however,  that  he  will 
be  content  with  a  less  amount  of  plunder. 

Free  coinage  of  silver,  with  gold  at  a 
given  ratio,  is  not  so  bad  as  gold  mono- 
metalism,  but  is  it  anything  more  than  to 
say  to  the  mine-owners :  "  You  shall  have 
a  market,  maintained  by  law,  for  all  you 
may  dig  from  the  earth;  but  those  who 
dig  vegetables  must  take  the  chances  of 
traffic"?  What  ideal  is  here  presented 
other  than  the  ideal  involved  in  tyranny  ? 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  criti- 
cism applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
gold-standard  policy. 

In  spite  of  the  manifest  insufficiency  of 
most  proposals  offered  for  social  relief, 
some  will  insist  that  our  troubles  find  their 
source  in  the  limitations  and  perverse  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature.  To  this  oft- 
repeated  assertion  one  can  only  reply. 
Human  nature,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  as  it 
always  was  and  will  always  be.  People 
will  act  differently  in  different  circum- 
stances. To  a  degree  we  control  our  en- 
vironment. Let  us  give  our  attention  to 
that  same  environment  and  accept  human 
beings  as  we  find  them.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  them,  you,  my  friend, 
may  rest  satisfied  that  you  did  not  make 
them.  You  did  not  know  enough. 
Therefore  in  that  direction  you  are  not  re- 
sponsible. 

We  make  articles  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  Therefore,  we  know  how. 
Therefore,  again,  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
examine  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
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made  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which 
shall  be  based  on  assured  knowledge — 
not  guessed  at. 

Looking  over  the  field,  we  find  that  for 
many  years  the  press  has  furnished  tales 
of  public  wrong,  involving,  of  course, 
private  misfortune  and  often  misery  and 
wretchedness — even  death.  Some  years 
ago  we  were  told  of  Tweed;  riders  on 
river  and  harbor  bills — not  to  inquire  too 
particularly  as  to  the  bills  themselves; 
credit  mobilier;  whiskey  frauds;  later 
of  Carnegie  armor-plates,  Cuban  post- 
office  steals,  embalmed  beef,  etc.  Just 
at  present  it  is  the  System,  whether  as 
unearthed  by  Folk,  defeated  by  LaFoll- 
ette,  Dunne  or  Douglas,  or  exposed  by 
Miss  Tarbell,  Lincoln  Steffens  or  Lawson. 

For  relief  what  are  we  offered  that  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  **  things 
human  *'?  Populism  is  suggested,  and 
besides  being  aggressive,  it  has  polled 
many  votes.  It  tells  us  that  bankers 
charge  too  much  interest;  therefore  the 
government  must  become  a  money-lender. 
Oil  refiners  exact  too  high  prices ;  there- 
fore the  state  must  become  an  oil  refiner. 
Warehouse  managers  speculate  in  and 
falsely  grade  cereals;  therefore  the  gov- 
ernment— but  why  continue?  This  is 
merely  patchwork.  It  is  the  adoption  by 
populists  of  the  sociaUstic  method  of  cut- 
ting knots  they  are  unable  to  untie. 

Even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  late  message 
declares  that  ''the  question  of  transpor- 
tation lies  at  the  rooot  of  all  industrial 
success."  He  seems  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  things  must  be  made  be- 
fore they  can  be  transported.  Are  there 
no  essential  conditions  to  this  ''  making  **  ? 

Nor  is  this  mental  attitude  peculiar  to 
socialists  and  populists.  The  whole  mass 
of  restrictive  laws  with  which  we  are  bur- 
dened is  of  the  same  parentage.  Legal 
attempts  to  regulate  interest;  to  improve 
morals;  to  promote  trade;  to  compel 
posterity  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  in- 
cident to  making  public  improvements, 
are  all  exhibitions  of  the  same  sort  of 
stupidity.  Law  can  keep  the  peace,  or, 
in  other  words,  prevent  some  men  from 


interfering  with  the  legitimate  industry  of 
other  men.  Law  can  also  estabUsh  and 
maintain  an  honest  system  of  land-hold- 
ing. Beyond  these,  law  can  do  nothing 
other  than  to  hamper  and  hinder  industry. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  obtain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  industrial  affairs, 
let  us  call  to  mind  those  fundamental 
facts  of  human  life  which  we  all  know, 
but  usually  choose  not  to  admit,  even  to 
ourselves.  The  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  very  truthfully  expresses  the 
thought  that  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
first  principles  is  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty. 

The  most  obvious  fact  of  human  exist- 
ence is  that  each  man,  woman  or  child 
must  consume  certain  physical  things — 
or  die.  (There  is  always  the  alternative 
suggested  by  Epictetus  and  endorsed  by 
Schopenhauer.)  These  physical  things 
are  known  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
Each  of  these  articles  is  a  product  of 
human  toil.  But  human  toil  alone  can- 
not produce.  The  toiler  must  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  elements  (or  some  of  them) 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed.  This 
simple,  obvious  fact  is  overlooked  (or 
evaded)  by  nearly  all  who  complain  of, 
or  attempt  to  explain,  existing  social  con- 
ditions. It  is  vastly  to  the  credit  of  Car- 
lyle  that  he  neither  overlooked  nor  evaded. 
He  said:  "It  is  very  strange,  the  degree 
to  which  these  truisms  are  forgotten  in 
our  day." 

In  short,  land  (meaning  the  elements 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed)  and  labor 
(meaning  human  energy  expended  in 
making  articles  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter)  are  the  factors  of  all  physical 
wealth.  All  physical  things  passing 
through  the  markets  of  the  world  are  re- 
sults of  labor  applied  to  land.  Most 
people  will  agree  that  land  is  used  at  the 
beginning  of  all  processes  of  production, 
but  seem  not  clearly  to  perceive  that  it  is 
vital  at  every  step.  To  make  bread  we 
must  use  land  to  grow  grain.  Just  as* 
surely  we  must  use  land  to  transport  it, 
to  grind  it,  to  bake  it.  The  same  is  true 
in  all  forms  of  production.     Labor  and 
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land  are  absolutely  necessary  at  each 
point  in  every  productive  process. 

If  each  individual  had  equal  opportu- 
nity to  join  in  the  processes  of  production 
it  would  seem  that  just  distribution  would 
certainly  follow.  But  here  is  the  rub. 
Each  individual  has  not  this  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Land  is  private  property.  Pro- 
duction is  absolutely  impossible  without 
land.  It  inevitably  follows  that  those 
who  own  land  are  able  to  demand  from 
laborers  a  part  of  the  product  in  return 
for  permission  to  use  their  land.  For 
this  payment  by  laborers  land-owners 
make  no  return — save  permission  as 
noted,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  admitted 
that  this  payment  might  possibly  be  great 
enough  to  leave  workers  with  a  very 
small  remainder,  a  remainder  so  small, 
in  fact,  that  they  could  properly  be  classed 
with  the  "worthy  poor." 

That  part  of  the  product  that  is  paid 
to  the  land-owners  is  called  "  rent."  The 
balance  is  known  as  "wages" — being 
the  return  for  industry,  of  whatever  grade. 
It  should  be  noted  that  payments  made 
for  the  use  of  buildings  are  not  rent — are, 
instead,  wages. 

The  term  **  wages  "  is  used  in  common 
speech  to  indicate  the  reward  of  employed 
lien.  But  when  considering  industry 
in  general  it  must  be  given  a  wider  mean- 
ing. To  illustrate.  A  man  rents  a  farm, 
paying  one-third  of  the  crop  to  the  owner. 
The  remainder  is  the  reward  of  his  toil, 
and  is  therefore  his  wages.  He  may  have 
employed  others  to  aid  him,  but  his  re- 
ward, as  well  as  theirs,  is  wages.  Again, 
the  Deering  reaper  concern  is  helping  to 
gather  grain,  and  therefore  is  a  producer, 
and  so  is  a  receiver  of  wages  as  truly  as 
is  its  modest  employer.  Again,  to  pro- 
duce one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  worth 
one  dollar  per  bushel  is,  through  exchange, 
to  acquire  capacity  to  secure  a  diamond 
worth  one  thousand  dollars.  That  is,  to 
produce  wealth  in  one  form  is  equivalent 
jo  producing  it,  to  like  value,  in  all  forms. 
So,  a  man  raising  wheat  in  Dakota  is  in 
effect  catching  fish  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, provided,  of  course,  he  wants 


fish.  If  he  prefers  a  carriage,  then  his 
toil  at  producing  wheat  is  equivalent  to 
mining  iron  and  coal,  making  paint,  man- 
ufacturing all  the  various  articles  includ- 
ed in  the  finished  vehicle.  The  growing 
of  wheat  is  thus  equivalent  to  making 
the  carriage,  because  such  toil  secures, 
through  exchange,  possession  of  the  ve- 
hicle, just  as  would  the  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  making  of  the  conveyance. 

Wealth,  then,  is  one,  although  of  many 
forms,  and  is  produced  by  the  appUcation 
of  labor  to  land,  and  is  divided  between 
producers  and  land-owners. 

Rent  is  payment  for  the  use  of  natural 
opportunity — ^for  land.  It  follows  from 
this  division  of  wealth  between  producers 
and  land-owners  that  the  less  of  the  total 
product  of  industry  be  taken  as  rent,  the 
more  vdW  be  left  for  wages ;  and  converse- 
ly, the  more  be  taken  as  rent  the  less  will 
be  left  for  wages.  Those  who  own  land 
upon  which  production  occurs  divide  rent 
among  themselves  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  land  held  by  each.  Those  who 
produce  divide  wages  among  themselves 
in  proportion  as  each  has  contributed  to 
production. 

The  ownership  of  the  land  thus  having 
the  same  effect  as  the  doing  of  work,  that 
is,  ownership  of  the  product,  all  are  trying 
to  become  land-owners.  As  a  result  of 
this  endeavor,  land  is  bought  and  held 
vacant  in  anticipation  of  future  demand. 
(This  is  characteristic  of  every  city  in  the 
United  States.)  If,  now,  we  observe  the 
necessary  conditions  of  production,  we 
shall  know  how  very  simple  is  the  indus- 
trial problem.  Men  must  use  land — or 
die.  Land  is  private  properly,  with  the 
necessary  result  that  product  is  divided 
between  land-owners  and  land-users. 
Holding  some  land  vacant  reduces  the 
effective  supply,  and  of  course  increases 
the  value  of  that  used — ^thereby  artificially 
raising  rent  and  reducing  wages. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  portion  of 
wealth  paid  to  land-owners  is  not  theirs 
by  right  of  toil — others  did  the  work. 
Because  of  this  plain  fact  most  of  the 
social  reformers  of  history,  under  one  or 
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another  form,  have  proposed  to  make 
land  common  property.  They  have  sup- 
ported the  demand  by  arguments  based 
on  both  expediency  and  equity,  but  the 
great  utiUty  of  private  possession  of  land 
has  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist 
their  efforts. 

Henry  Greorge  has  been  widely  charged 
with  the  desire  and  intention  to  make 
land  common  property,  in  spite  of  his 
statement  in  Progress  and  Poverty,  Book 
VIII.,  that,  "I  do  not  propose  either  to 
purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property 
in  land." 

The  difficulty  with  the  proposal  to 
make  land  common  property  is  that  while 
it  conforms  to  justice — ^is  ideal  and  sat- 
isfies the  emotions,  whether  of  wrath  at 
present  conditions  or  of  joy  at  prospective 
ones,  it  does  not  meet  the  need  of  prac- 
ticabihty.  If  the  pubUc  owns  and  rents 
all  land  possessing  value,  we  are  immedi- 
ately confronted  with  contractual  rela- 
tions between  pubUc  officials  and  private 
parties — the  condition  precedent  to  all 
"graft."  This  arrangement  might  be 
very  much  better  than  that  now  obtaining, 
but  would  undoubtedly  be  "patchwork," 
and  soon  necessitate  another  remodeUing. 
Taxing  land  values  alone,  secures  per- 
manent possession  and  involves  no  con- 
tracts between  officials  and  citizens.  It 
will  occasion  no  change  of  existing  forms. 

Single-Tax  men  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ownership  of  land  is  not  import- 
ant, save  as  it  leads  to  ownership  of  prod- 
ucts. The  owner  of  land  is  able  to  se- 
cure products  as  rent.  May  it  not  be 
possible  to  recover  these  products  without 
destroying  private  property  in  land  ? 

This  inquiry  raises  the  question  of  the 
right  to  property.  On  what  does  the 
right  to  property  justly  rest?  What 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  possession  ? 
What  is  "  ideal "  ?  The  irksomeness  of 
toil  must  be  endured  in  order  that  any- 
thing be  made.  Who  ought  to  receive 
the  benefit,  or  become  the  owner  of  the 
product?  Surely  one  may  be  forgiven 
if  he  is  inclined  to  assert  that  the  individ- 
ual, or  group  of  individuals,  who  do  the 


necessary  work  ought  to  receive  the  re- 
ward. If  there  be  other  equitable  basis 
for  the  institution  of  private  property, 
it  has  not  been  promulgated;  and  yet 
newspapers  have  credited  Carnegie  with 
saying  that  the  greatest  surprise  of  his 
Ufe  was  when  he  "reaUzed  that  the  man 
who  did  the  work  was  not  the  man  who 
got  rich."  Mr.  Carnegie  perceived  the 
certain  effect  of  the  private  appropriation 
of  rent,  though  very  Ukely  without  appre- 
hending the  nature  of  the  thing  perceived. 
If  work  is  the  rightful  basis  of  private 
property,  or,  in  more  sounding  phrase, 
if  tenure  be  the  prerogative  of  toil,  and 
our  Scotch  friend  found  that  to  become 
rich  he  must  do  something  other  than 
work,  may  we  not  fairly  claim  that  exist- 
ing property  relations  are  in  a  degree 
defective  ? 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  common 
property  in  land  is  ideal,  but  impractic- 
able ;  that  private  appropriation  of  ground 
rent  is  wholly  lacking  in  ideaUty,  but 
seems  at  first  to  be  unavoidable,  as  it  ap- 
parently is  a  consequence  of  private  prop- 
erty in  land.     Here  is  the  paradox. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  easy  of  solution. 
Any  large  group  of  people — as  the  United 
States — ^Uving  in  a  civihzed  condition, 
must  maintain  government.  They  must 
keep  the  peace, — that  is,  exercise  poUce 
power.  They  must  maintain  some  form 
of  land  tenure.  Whatever  be  decided 
upon  as  the  better  mode  of  holding  land 
— ^whether  in  common  or  in  severalty — 
only  government  (t.  e,,  the  majority  of 
the  people)  is  competent  to  its  enforce- 
ment. Instituting  and  administering  the 
poUce  power  and  the  tenure  of  land  are 
the  "necessary"  acts  of  sovereignty. 
Otherwise  civilization  is  not  possible. 

PubUc  or  governmental  functions  are 
carried  into  execution  only  by  men,  and 
these  must  be  compensated  by  those  who 
receive  the  benefit.  To  secure  the  where- 
withal to  make  such  payment,  a  pubUc 
revenue  is  necessary.  In  short,  taxation 
(that  is,  the  collecting  of  a  public  fund) 
is  an  inevitable  condition  of  civilized  hfe. 
As  indicated,  all  wealth  is  distributed 
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a9  rent  or  wages.  It  follows  that  all 
payments  must  come  from  one  of  these 
funds.  Taxes,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
out  of  one  or  the  other;  or,  of  course,  be 
derived  partly  from  each.  The  proposal 
of  Single-Tax  men  is  that  pubhc  revenue 
be  taken  wholly  from  the  rent  fund. 
This  plan  is  beheved  to  be  ideal,  forceful 
and  practical. 

It  is  ideal  in  that  it  secures  each  one  in 
the  ownership  of  the  wealth  his  labor 
may  produce,  with  no  burden  or  tribute 
in  any  form,  save  the  one  subtraction  of 
ground-rent  (and  this  only  when  he  oc- 
cupies land  possessing  value).  And  this 
is  true  whether  he  toils  alone  or  in  volun- 
tary association  with  others.  If,  then, 
rent  be  recovered  by  taxation  and  used 
for  the  common  benefit,  it  would  seem 
that  none  would  be  able  to  possess  wealth 
not  equitably  acquired.  It  is  ideal  in 
that  it  strictly  conforms  to  the  only  con- 
cept ever  put  forward  as  the  rightful 
basis  of  the  institution  of  private  property. 

The  question  arises:  Does  each  con- 
tribute equally  to  the  rent  fund,  and 
thereby  become  equally  entitled  to  share 
in  public  benefits  ?  As  before  stated, 
land  tenure  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
government.  It  is  an  unavoidable  ex- 
pression of  sovereignty.  Each  man  in 
a  community  is  bound  to  support  its  sov- 
ereignty— even  though  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  majority.  It  is  only  by  virtue 
of  this  assertion  of  sovereignty  that  any 
one  in  a  community  can  enjoy  peace  and 
security  of  property.  Nature  compels 
us  thus  to  associate.  We  hold,  then, 
that  the  benefits  of  that  common  associa- 
tion, which  nature  compels,  should  be 
shared  in  common.  The  Single-Tax 
will  secure  to  each  that  which  is  his  in- 
dividual product,  whether  his  effort  be 
made  alone  or  in  voluntary  cooperation 
and  it  will  secure  to  the  public  that  to 
which  no  individual  or  voluntar}'  asso- 
ciation can  establish  just  claim.  It  is 
ideal. 

The  Single-Tax  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions because  it  reveals  a  beneficent  order 
in  society.     It  confirms  belief  in  a  divine 


order.  It  points  the  way  whereby  tyr- 
anny may  be  dissipated  from  among  men. 
It  destroys  the  fear  of  want,  and  thereby 
allows  men  to  be  free  in  fact.  Thus  it 
makes  the  field  of  natural  opportunity  a 
reahty  to  each  and  all.  When  we  realize 
that  just  as  we  have  more  air  than  we  can 
by  any  possibihty  use,  so  have  we  more 
land  than  many  times  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  could  utilize,  we  mav 

« 

form  some  concept  of  the  mighty  possi- 
biUties  the  Single-Tax  would  open  to  the 
race. 

Are  not  the  glories  of  the  modem  world 
wholly  due  to  the  overthrow  of  old  forms 
whereby  the  native  impulses  of  humanity 
were  suppressed  ?  Have  we  not  freedom 
of  conscience  as  a  result  of  the  overthrow 
of  feudal  power?  Is  not  equal  partici- 
pation in  government  a  like  result  ?  Is 
not  freedom  of  the  person  from  serfdom 
and  chattel  bondage  a  like  achievement  ? 
Is  not  all  of  which  we  may  fairly  boast  in 
the  modem  day  due  to  the  breaking  of 
the  feudal  lord's  grip?  That  grip  still 
holds  the  land.  The  Single-Tax  w^ll 
break  this,  his  last  hold.  With  its  in- 
auguration will  vanish  the  curse  that  has 
bUghted  the  earth — the  power  of  some 
men  to  control  the  lives  of  others.  With 
the  advent  of  "the  simple  yet  sovereign 
remedy  "  will  come  an  era  of  peace,  good 
will,  kindliness.  No  longer  will  any  one 
be  able  truthfully  to  say,  as  did  Robert 
Bums:  "We  are  placed  here  amid  so 
much  nakedness,  and  hunger,  and  pov- 
erty, and  want,  that  we  are  under  a  cursed 
necessity  of  studying  selfishness  in  order 
that  we  may  exist !  " 

The  Single-Tax  appeals  to  the  imagi- 
nation; it  excites  the  emotions,  both 
against  wrong  and  for  the  right;  it  is 
forceful,  and  it  will  come. 

It  is  practical  for  many  reasons.  It  is 
in  accord  with  our  civilization.  Land  is 
held  now  in  fee-simple,  which  is  a  lease — 
or  holding  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  such 
tax  as  the  state  may  levy.  This  tenure 
the  Single-Tax  would  continue — thus  it 
is  not  a  change  in  social  institution,  but 
in     the     administration     of    institution. 


The  Single- Tax. 
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Most  men  appear  not  to  realize  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  fundamental  law  is  now 
in  agreement  with  Single-Tax  ideals.  In 
Providence  Bank  vs,  Billings  (4  Peters, 
562),  Chief  Justice  Marshall — who  surely 
will  not  be  credited  with  prejudices  fav- 
orable to  the  great  plain  people — said, 
**  the  power  of  taxation  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  absorb  these  profits"  (referring 
directly  to  rent),  and  then  asks,  "Does 
this  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts? 
The  idea  is  rejected  by  all,*'  etc. 

It  is  practical  because  it  is  in  operation 
now,  partly  by  the  public  and  partly  by 
land -owners.  Rent  makes  its  levy  with 
certainty.  To  say  that  it  is  not  practical 
is  to  decry  the  acumen  of  every  land- 
owner in  the  world.  It  is  practical  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  plan  that  conforms  to 
the  accepted  canons  of  taxation, — namely, 
that  a  tax  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
production;  that  it  be  easily  collected, 
and  fall  as  directly  as  may  be  upon  the 
ultimate  payers;  that  it  be  certain;  that 
it  bear  equally. 

The  Single-Tax  does  not  bear  upon 
production  at  all,  for  the  land-owners 
collect  rent  whether  or  not  the  public 
tax  them.  It  is  easily  collected,  for  the 
land  lies  out  of  doors,  and  so  cannot  be 
hid,  and  its  value  is  the  only  value  that 
can  be  arrived  at  with  approximate  truth. 
It  is  the  only  tax  capable  of  producing 
suflScient  revenue  that  "falls  directly 
upon  the  ultimate  payers.*'  It  cannot 
be  shifted,  for  rent  is  a  monopoly  price. 
That  is  the  chief  reason  many  have  for 
opposing  it. 

It  is  related  that  one  Irishman  said  to 
another:  "The  Single-Tax  'ud  stop  tax 
dodgin'."  The  other  replied:  "Then 
what 's  the  objection  to  it  ? "  "  It  'ud 
stop  tax  dodgin'."  "  Oi  understand, 
then  why  not  adopt  it  ?  "  "  It  'ud  prevint 
tax  dodgin'."  "  That 's  three  toimes 
ye  've  tould  me  that.  An'  Oi  understood 
ye  the  furst  toime,  an'  Oi  understood  ye 
the  second  toime,  an'  the  third  toime. 
Now,  since  ye  're  so  sure  it  would  prevint 
tax  dodgin',  what  the  divil  's  the  raison 
they  do  n't  put  the  Single-Tax  in  opera- 


tion?" "Oi  big  your  pardon,  but  Oi 
understood  ye  to  ask  me  why  do  n't  they 
adopt  the  Single-Tax  ? "  "  An'  what  the 
divil  else  did  Oi  ax  ye?"  "Well,  then, 
for  the  fourth  time — count  'em — Oi  '11 
answer  ye  that  the  raison  they  do  n't 
adopt  the  Single-Tax  is  because  it  'ud 
prevint  tax  dodgin'." 

It  is  certain,  because  if  all  other  sources 
of  revenue  be  cut  off,  public  officials  can- 
not neglect  this — they  need  the  money. 
It  will  bear  equally  because  each  man  is 
either  land-owner  or  tenant,  and  in  either 
capacity  pays  in  rent  just  what  the  social 
advantage  he  enjoys  is  worth. 

It  is  practical  because  our  forms  of 
government  lend  themselves  to  its  easy 
adoption.  Any  state  in  the  Union  may 
adopt  home-rule,  or  local  option,  in  tax- 
ation; that  is,  enact  a  law  whereby  any 
city  or  town  may  levy  taxes  for  its  local 
revenue  in  such  manner  as  it  may  choose. 
This  is  the  measure  already  adopted  in 
New  Zealand  with  such  happy  results, 
and  is  in  reality  the  only  legal  measure 
Single-Taxers  ask  for.  Such  act  would 
permit  any  locality  to  try  in  a  moderate 
way  the  value  of  our  proposal,  and  its 
practicability  would  be  demonstrated 
as  is  being  done  in  New  Zealand. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  here 
no  proposal  to  force  this  measure  upon 
any  community.  There  is  only  provided 
a  methoodwhereby  any  cummunity  may 
utilize  the  plan  if  it  so  desires.  What 
honest  man  can  say  he  does  not  believe 
in  permitting  a  community  to  conduct  its 
own  affairs  in  its  own  way;  but  on  the 
contrary  believes  that  some  communities 
need  the  benefit  of  his  superior  wisdom  ? 

The  Single-Tax  is  practical  because 
nothing  else  can  successfully  meet  exist- 
ing monopoly  conditions.  If  we  secure 
relief  at  any  other  point  in  the  field  of 
production,  rent  will  increase,  and  by 
this  means  the  whole  gain  will  disappear, 
so  far  as  producers  are  concerned.  When 
we  cheapened  transportation  by  substi- 
tuting the  steam-railway  for  the  canal- 
boat  and  the  ox-cart  land  values  increased. 
If  we  make  public  utilities  common  prop- 
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erty,  and  thereby  again  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  other  public  ser- 
vices, will  the  result  be  different?  It  is 
impossible  to  afford  permanent  relief  to 
industry  while  the  landlord's  privilege 
remains  unchecked. 

The  Single-Tax  is  absolutely  in  har- 
mony with  natural  justice,  as  between 
man  and  man;  it  accords  with  those 
eternal    and    self-evident    principles    of 


freedom  that  are  the  foundation  of  our 
American  society;  it  is  ideal;  it  is  force- 
ful ;  it  is  practical.  It  will  make  possible 
of  realization  the  hope  of  the  poet  who  sang : 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 
As  come  it  will,  for  a*  that; 
That  man  to  man,  the  warl'  o'er, 
ShaU  brithers  be,  for  a'  that." 


John  Z.  White. 


ChicagOy  lU. 


W.  A.  ROGERS:  THE  CARTOONIST  OF  CIVIC 

INTEGRITY. 


I. 


THE  CARTOONIST,  to  be  a  power, 
must  have  some  dominant,  defi- 
nite or  master-thought  instinct  with  the 
higher  aspirations  of  humanity  or  those 
moral  verities  upon  which  the  permanency 
and  growth  of  national  Ufe  depend.  The 
really  great  American  cartoonists  have 
all  consciously  or  unconsciously  yielded 
to  the  compulsion  of  moral  idealism. 
They  have  instinctively  fought  the  battle 
of  the  people  to  the  extent  that  their  en- 
vironing Umitations  permitted,  and  they 
have  left  or  are  leaving  the  impress  of 
their  individuality  and  idealism  on  the 
brain  of  the  nation.  They  are  among 
the  most  effective  influences  for  civic 
righteousness  and  popular  rights  and 
justice  in  the  present  battle  between  the 
powers  of  greed  and  sodden  selfishness 
and  the  higher  aspirations  of  national 
life.  Here,  as  in  journalism  and  litera- 
ture in  general,  there  must  be  sincerity 
and  high  purpose  to  achieve  any  real 
greatness  and  leave  a  lasting  and  benefi- 
cent influence  on  the  life  of  the  age.  The 
men  who  have  been  real  factors  for  human 
advance  and  better  government  have  not 
been  those  who  merely  studied  to  please 
the  management  of  their  journals,  but 
in  addition  to  filling  the  requirements  of 
their   positions   they   have   thrown   into 


their  work  the  aggressive  moral  element 
that  has  carried  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  milUons.  In  not  a  few  instances  they 
have  declined  lucrative  positions  because 
they  would  not  prostitute  their  high  talent 
in  the  service  of  interests  they  believed 
to  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country. 

If  we  mention  any  of  the  workers  of 
the  first  rank,  some  well-defined  mental 
picture  or  pictures  will  arise  before  the 
mind's  eye.  Thus  the  name  of  Thomas 
Nast  suggests  unceasing  warfare  against 
enthroned  municipal  greed;  those  of 
Davenport  and  Opper  bring  before  the 
mind  the  warfare  against  the  brutal  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  of  the  present-day 
commercial  feudahsm.  In  Uke  manner 
the  name  of  W.  A.  Rogers,  the  famous 
cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Herald,  sug- 
gests the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  grafters 
and  corruptionists  in  city,  state  and  na- 
tional government.  We  see  the  black- 
horse  cavalry  invading  the  temple  of  leg- 
islation, polluting  the  citadel  of  popular 
rule.  We  see  Albany,  that  should  be  the 
throne  of  just  law  and  the  glory  of  the 
Empire  State,  a  shame  and  a  by-word,  a 
sink  of  corruption ;  Albany  with  its  venal 
legislature,  the  creature  and  tool  of  cor- 
rupt corporations;    Albany,  with  its  re- 
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Mr.  R(^rs'  cartoons  are  usually  cal- 
culated to  provoke  a  smile,  even  when 
the  picture  cute  as  a  keen  lance  into  a 
loathsome  mass  of  corruption  in  the  body 
politic.  The  artist  believes  that  tliis  is 
the  most  effective  method  of  driving  home 
the  truth  he  seeks  to  impress  on  the  pub- 
he  mind.     On  this  point  he  recently  said: 

"  My  general  idea  of  a  cartoon  is  to  hit 
cleanly  and  without  undue  exaggeration 
either  in  the  idea  or  the  drawing.  If  one 
can  make  a  cartoon  that  the  side  ridiculed 
must  laugh  at  in  spite  of  themselves, 
then  he  has  made  the  best  kind  of  a  car- 
toon and  the  most  effective." 


sort  of  degradation  known  as  the  "  house 
of  mirth,"  the  headquarters  for  the 
distribution  of  the  "yellow-dog  soup"; 
Albany,  where  lobbies  gather  over  a 
morally  dead  and  corrupt  body  as  ^tjI- 
tures  and  birds  of  prey  gather  over  the 
carcas.ses  on  the  plains. 

One  idea  has  ever  dominated  Mr, 
Rogers  in  hi.s  work.  He  has  battled 
resolutely  for  one  great  object — common 
honesty — something  more  needed  to-day 
than  ever  before  in  our  pubbc  life.  We 
think  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  less 
than  eight-tentlLs  of  his  cartoons  have  to 
do  with  graft,  corruption  and  the  betrayal 
of  the  people  in  the  interests  of  privileged 
wealth.  He  has  been  the  uncompro- 
mising, determined  and  tireless  foe  of  all 
forms  of  civic  dishonesty.  His  ideal  of 
statecraft  is  high,  and  his  realization  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  cancer  at  the  vitals 
of  the  nation,  eating  away  the  fabric  of 
free  government,  destroying  public  mo- 
rality and  draining  the  resources  of  the 
millions,  is  so  keen  that  his  pictures  speak 
volumes.  In  the  columns  of  one  of  the 
greatest  news-gatherers  of  the  world 
and  one  of  the  most  negative  editorial 
papers  of  the  age,  Rogers'  pictures  are 
the  most  virile  moral  note  present — the  note 
that  more  than  aught  else  compels  the 
reader  to  take  cognizance  of  the  grave  per- 
ils that  are  threatening  national  integrity. 


We  arc  not  altogether  convinced  that 
Mr,  Rogers'  conclusions  are  sound.  We 
incline  to  think  that  it  was  some  of  the 
most  brutally  savage  of  the  cartoons  of 
Nast  that  compelled  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  to  take  ct^nizance  of  the  wholesale 
and  systematic  corruption  of  the  Tweed 
Ring,  So  we  believe  that  when  Daven- 
port was  with  the  New  York  Journal  and 
Avierican,  making  his  powerful  but  brutal 
and  somber  cartoons,  he  was  a  greater 
power  for  moral  progress  than  any  other 
cartoonist  of  that  day.  There  are  times 
when  the  bludgeon  is  more  effective  than 
the  rapier.  Still,  each  method  has  its 
place  and  serves  its  purpose  in  the  hands 
of  i.ien  of  high  ideals  and  strong  coin-ic- 
tions. 


Bogen,  In  New  York  fl 
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"The  idea  of  drawing  came  to  me  as 
about  the  first  thing  I  can  remember. 
My  mother  was  a  likilful  artist  and  taught 
me  the  simple  elements  of  drawing  at  the 
same  time  that  I  learned  my  letters," 
remarked  Mr,  Rogers  recently  when  in  a 
reminiscent  mood  and  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  us.  "I  remember,"  he  con- 
tinued, "when  I  was  fourteen  years  old 
I  drew  a  number  of  small  cartoons  on 
wood,  and  an  engraver  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
engraved  them  for  a  syndicate.  So  far 
as  I  know  these  were  the  first  cartoons  to 
be  syndicated  in  the  daily  papers.  They 
were  drawn  with  a  pen  directly  on  the 
block." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  artist 
or  art  work  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
on  you  during  your  childhood  ? "  Mr, 
Rogers  replied ; 

"The  first  real  impetus  given  to  my 
ambition  came  at  about  this  time,  when 
a  friend  loaned  me  an  excellently  engraved 
set  of  Hogarth's  works.  The  sturdy 
honesty  of  his  characterization  appealed 
to  me  at  once  and  has  been  an  inspiration 

Mr    Rogers  was  bom  in  Springfield, 


•,  In  Hew  York  Etratd. 

HI  STBIVBS  TO  PLEABK. 


Ohio.  His  father  was  a  prominent  law- 
yer at  a  bar  conspicuous  for  the  ability 
and  brilliance  of  its  practitioners.  Among 
the  men  of  marked  ability  who  were  fre- 
quently opposed  to  or  associated  with 
the  elder  Rogers  in  cases  before  the  Ohio 
circuit  courts  were  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Thomas  Corwin,  John  Sherman  and 
Samuel  Shellabarger.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  only 
forty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  on  the 
bench. 

"I  have  always  felt,"  said  Mr.  R^^rs, 
"  that  my  deep  interest  in  public  questions 
was  a  direct  inheritance  from  him." 

From  the  high-minded  father,  imbued 
with  the  sturdy  spirit  that  marked  so 
many  of  the  strong  men  of  the  meridian 
period  of  the  last  century,  the  artist  early 
learned  to  honor  and  respect  fidelity  to 
public  trust  and  to  abhor  dishonesty  and 
venality  in  every  form,  and  especially 
when  the  corruption  affected  those  in 
pubUc  life;  for  the  elder  Rogers  had  ever 
striven  to  impress  his  son  with  the  idea 
that  a  pubhe  office  was  a  trust  doubly 
sacred  in  character:  it  was  a  position  in 
which  the  honored  individual  had  been 
confided  by  trusting  citizens  with  their 
own  interests.  In  the  faith  that  they  would 
be  administered  for  the  true  benefit  of 
those  he  was  chosen  to  represent,  while 
at  the  same  time  fidelity  to  the  trust  was 
imposed  by  the  high  demands  of  demo- 
cratic government.  So  long  as  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  spumed  all  forms  of 
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(imuiid  that  be  has  faand  il  im^Mitabfe 
ing. 


UtWwty,  niiimiiiiriK  fHillifiil  in  the  Hcrvicc 
iif  tlu*  |Mi()|ilf,  Ui«  Ib-jHiblu:  would  bti  the 
|{n<Ht.  (riitml  nrid  iKililiciil  Ix^aoon-light 
ill  llio  world  of  ([oviTiiiiiciit.  These  great 
Iriilli*  Wfn<  iiii[m-MM-d  on  the  mind  of 
IliK  piiHi  t-n-  Ww  fiithcr  died.  They  have 
llvt'it  hi  hia  iiti»f{iiiiitioii  uiid  are  the  vital 
iiiuriil  jiowor  heiihul  IiJm  {M'ii. 

Ill  IH7*  Mr.  Ilotp-M  took  u|>  ilhistrating 
HM  II  iiiiirr'MMion,  and  iti  1873  he  iH'came 
H  iiii'itiU'r  or  tiir  Mitdr  of  the  New  York 
/>(n7y  UntiJiif.  l^ter  he  entered  tlie 
i<iii|>hiv  of  ItHrjwr's  Wrvkt^,  wliere  he 
Hiiitrlliii(i>d  n  niiiulter  of  ex<x'lh>i)t  dniw- 
llitl".  mid  ill  INHt)  lie  <lrt>w  n  eariiKtn,  dur- 
llttt  llit<  lluiieoek  eHm)>Hi^ii.  It  made  an 
lii«1nutunt<ou!<  hit.  Siiuv  t)H>n,  though 
III'  liiw  uiHtk'  ImiidrtHls  of  drawings  de- 
|tielttiK  )uisiiMii);  ewntit  niid  illustrating 
Mltirie^.  hi'*  tiirltMins  haw  Uvn  in  such 
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Many  of  Mr.  Rogers'  ma 
(.■art(>on»  have  been  directed  agxinst  the 
riot  of  di.shonestj  that  has  maile  Albanj 
almtMt  as  notorious  a  seat  of  ctwniptioii  as 
IlarriHhurg  has  been  since  the  pabfic- 
Mervi(;e  corporations  and  privileged  io- 
tcreHbt  of  Pennsylvania  gamed  ccHnplete 
eontrol  of  the  Repubhean  political  ms- 
ehine  of  the  Keystone  State.  Tlie  battle 
betw(K;n  the  friends  of  New  York  State, 
wh<i  strove  to  save  the  splendid  forests  of 
the    A<]  iron  (lacks,    and    the    paper-trust 
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Roiwr..  in  N*w  ' 
■■AS   INVESTIGATION   NOW  WOULD  BE  A  PUBLIC 
CALAMrrV." 

whose  lobby  was  so  perniciously  active 
in  Albany,  called  forth  some  teUing  car- 
loons  fixing  eie\¥riy  in  the  public  mind 
the  iv:!ipi>iisibihty  where  it  beloi^ed — 
with  the  l^slalors  at  Albaay  uid  the 
rapacious  trust. 

The  insuTamv  scandab  have  served  in 
recent  months  to  sIkxt.  a:s  «£d  the  railway 
iD\-e:itigatitMis  of  $eve*al  ywKK  ayo^.  how 
(.tNupletely  the  nwist  pt>wi»M  aiid  cor- 
nipl  financitl  m^males  ol  thir  jcnst  cur- 
pontioas  cootrvl  the  kjti)  !■>«*.  thnocfa 
the  bwc-e^  the  lobbj.  aaii  bv  the  «efan.-tioa 
of  servile  louk  as  omi&fa>er  Eur  thw  Ixf- 
tslatuie.  Sevefal  ywK  ^c>)>>.  in  tfae  nd- 
way  inTesti^:atM«>.'  &t  ImU  Jrw:gfc«d 
how  he  paid  Etwnay  »»  9 
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nation  and  election  of  representatives 
that  would  be  favomble  to  the  Erie  Road. 
He  contributed  lilierally  to  the  fund  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  who  would 
wear  the  Erie  collar.  In  Republican 
districts,  he  declared,  he  was  a  Repubh- 
can;  in  Democratic  districts  he  was  a 
Democrat;  in  doubtful  districts  he  was 
doubtful;  but,  he  added,  "I  am  an  Erie 
man  all  the  time."  And  in  that  brutally 
frank  confession  the  voters  of  America 
had  given  to  them  one  of  the  master-keys 
to  the  amazing  phenomenon  of  the  .sys- 
tematic betrayal  of  the  people  by  those 
sworn  faithfully  to  represent  their  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Piatt  recently  confessed  in  the  in- 
surance investigation  how  he  received 
contributions  from  the  great  insurance 
companies  and  admitted  that  the  taking 
of  the  money  implied  a  moral  obligation 
to  the  insurance  harpies ;  not  to  the  policy- 
holders, it  should  be  remembered,  as  the 
old  safeguards  that  protected  them  were 
removed  by  the  legislature  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Wall-street  insurance  cor- 
morants and  gamblers  who  wanted  to 
use  the  tnist-fund.s  of  the  policy-holders 
recklessly  and  wastefully,  and  who  were 
ready  to  contribute  vast  sums  to  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "yellow  dog" 
fund,  to  debauch  the  people's  servants 
and  render  themselves  immune  from 
punishment. 
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Naturally  enough  the  insurance  reve- 
lations afforded  an  admirable  opportu- 
nity for  Mr.  Rogers'  pen. 

In  a  hghter  vein  are  other  cartoons, 
such  as  the  one  representing  Uncle  Sam 
pointing  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  ad- 
dressing England  and  Germany,  warning 
them  that  it  is  a  live  wire. 

Another  humorous  cartoon  that  was 
very  widely  copied  at  the  time  was  called 
forth  by  President  Roosevelt  assuming 
the  entire  management  of  the  Republican 
nominating  convention,  when  he  indi- 
cated his  choice  for  temporary  chairman 
and  permanent  chairman  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  convention,  and 
when  it  was  stated  that  he  carefully 
scrutinized  Mr.  Black's  fulsome  eulogy 
of  the  president  in  his  nominating  speech, 
before  it  was  delivered.  Mr.  Rogers 
hit  off  this  matter  in  a  cartoon  represent- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  whole  conven- 
tion from  start  to  finish. 

Several  of  his  l)est  cartoons  have  been 
directed  against  America's  great  gamb- 
ling world  and  trust  spawning-ground. 
Wail  street.  A  typical  drawing  of  this 
class  was  entitled  "Undigested  Securi- 
ties "  and  was  called  forth  by  the  famous 
remark  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  when 
defending  such  notorious  water-logged 
corporations  as  the  ill-starred  ship-trust. 

In  1902,  when  President  Roosevelt 
appeared  to  be  desirous  of  having  the 
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ttagvrs.  In  New  Vork  Itemtd. 

WILL  THE  TAIL  WA'J  THE  ELKPHANT  ' 

tariff  revised  and  was  also  vigorously 
pressing  otlier  measures  for  thej^relief  of 
the  people  from  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  tlie  great  trusts  and  monopolies, 
he  encountered  the  fierce  opposition  of 
Depew,  Hanna,  Piatt,  Frye  and  other 
master-spirits  of  the  Republican  party. 
This  suggested  Mr.  Refers"  famous  car- 
toon representing  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the 
elephant,  following  Uncle  Sam  out  of 
the  monopoly  wilderness,  but  the  ele- 
phant is  retarded  by  the  trust  friends  in 
the  Senate  and  House  who  are  represented 
as  holding  onto  his  tail  and  trying  to  pre- 
vent his  advance.  Under  the  picture  is 
the  query,  "Will  the  tail  wag  the  ele- 
phant?" In  passing  we  may  say  that  it 
certainly  will  so  long  as  the  Republican 
party  depends  on  the  trusts  and  the  pub- 
lic-service corporations  for  enormous 
campaign  funds. 

Another  notable  cartoon  of  a  national 
chara<tcr  was  called  forth  when  it  ap- 
peared that  President  Roosevelt  was 
going  to  push  the  postal  fraud  investiga- 
tion to  the  very  top  of  the  department 
with  sufficient  vigor  and  alacrity  to  pre- 
vent the  statute  of  limitation  expiring 
before  certain  guilty  ones  could  escape. 
In  the  cartoon  the  elephant  and  the  post- 
master-general, as  they  ascend  the  moun- 
tain  of  postal  frauds,   become  seriously 


and  alarmingly  affected  by  the  height  of 
the  altitude. 

Such  are  some  typical  examples  of  ilr. 
Rogers'  excellent  and  suggestive  work. 
His  draning  is  better  than  that  of  most 
of  our  cartoonists,  though  his  pictures 
are  not  so  powerful  or  compelling  as  have 
been  some  of  Nast's,  Beard's,  Daven- 
port's, Opper's  or  Bush's.  One  reason 
for  this  doubtless  lies  in  Mr.  Rogers' 
theory  of  what  constitutes  the  best  car- 
toon. "  One  of  the  ideas  I  have  followed 
as  consistently  as  circumstances  would 
permit,"  he  recently  observed,  "is  to 
make  my  points  with  a  certain  reseire; 
not  to  exaggerate  the  bad  points  of  the 
enemy  so  much  that  on  looking  at  the 
picture  one  instinctively  says:  'No,  he 
could  n't  possibly  be  as  bad  as  that.' " 

There  is  doubtless  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  position.  Still,  in  times 
when  moral  turpitude  is  rife;  times  when 
free  institutions  are  in  peril  from  a  rapidly 
growing  plutocracy;  times  when  the 
multitude  are  being  exploited  for  the 
enormous  enrichment  of  the  few,  whose 
power  to  plunder  has  been  gained  by 
corrupt  practices,  the  strongest  and  bold- 
est pictures  are  called  for  in  order  to 
arouse  the  public  as  a  tocsin  or  alarm-bell 
in  olden  times  aroused  the  sleeping  popu- 
lace in  hours  when  a  great  and  deadly 
danger  appeared. 


COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE'  STORES  IN   AMERICA. 


By   Ira   Cross. 


ONE  OF  the  most  perplexing  ques- 
tions to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  students  now  attending  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  is  that  old  question  of  "  How  can 
I  cut  down  expenses  ? "  This  problem 
has  been  partly  solved  in  a  most  unique 
manner  by  the  students  of  Yale,  Harvard, 
Cornell,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  the  State  Universities  of  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  Wisconsin.  In  each  of  these  insti- 
tutions a  "  College  Cooperative  Book  and 
Supply  Store"  has  been  organized,  from 
which  everything  needed  by  the  college- 
man  can  be  purchased.  Books,  station- 
ery, athletic  goods,  college  pins  and  pen- 
nants, drawing  tools  and  photographic 
suppUes  are  always  to  be  found  in  stock 
in  large  quantities,  while  in  some  instances 
notably  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  wood,  coal, 
furniture  and  a  complete  line  .of  men's 
furnishings  are  also  handled. 

Membership  in  these  associations  is 
obtained  by  the  purchase  of  a  participa- 
tion card,  the  price  of  which  varies  from 
50  cents  to  $5.00.  At  the  close  of  each 
college  year,  the  profits  of  the  company 
are  usually  divided  among  the  holders  of 
the  membership  cards  upon  a  basis  of  the 
amount  of  goods  purchased.  It  often 
hapf>ens  that  this  dividend  rises  as  high 
as  10  per  cent,  in  cash  and  13  per  cent, 
in  trade,  which  in  addition  to  the  low 
prices  of  the  Cooperative  Society  means 
quite  an  annual  saving  to  each  member 
of  the  organization.  Several  of  these 
associations  sell  goods  at  cost  and  declare 
no  dividends.  Yale,  Harvard  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
have  a  system  of  "  Affiliated  Tradesmen," 
i.  e.,  retail  dealers,  who  by  special  ar- 
rangement sell  goods  to  members  of 
these  cooperative  stores  at  a  discount  of 
f  rom  5  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 


Harvard  was  the  first  university  to 
experiment  with  a  Students'  Coo{>erative 
Society  (1882),  and  so  successful  did  it 
prove  to  be  in  operation  that  Yale  followed 
her  example  a  year  later,  while  in  1885 
the  students  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  fell  into  line  and  or- 
ganized a  similar  association.  In  the 
meantime  some  good  Samaritan  had 
carried  the  seed  of  coo{>eration  far  to  the 
westward,  with  the  result  that  a  students' 
store  was  started  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1884.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  time,  the  establishment  of 
College  Cooperative  Societies  has  made 
slow  but  solid  progress.  To  be  sure 
there  have  been  some  failures,  and  the 
cooperative  stores  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  Oberlin  and  Syracuse  have  been 
temporarily  abandoned,  but  these  failures 
have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  efficient 
management  and  to  the  fierce  competi- 
tion of  local  merchants.  When  one  re- 
alizes that  the  annual  business  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  these  stores  amounts 
to  more  than  $200,000,  while  that  of  three 
others  averages  more  than  $50,000,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  even  the  skeptics  have 
no  grounds  for  doubting  their  marvelous 
success. 

HARVARD    COOPERATIVE   SOCIETY. 

As  stated  above,  the  Harvard  Coopera- 
tive Society  is  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
of  these  institutions.  Established  in  1882 
in  the  little  Drury  Office  and  employing 
but  one  clerk,  it  has  grown  with  tremend- 
ous strides  until  to-day  it  owns  and  oc- 
cupies a  commodious  four-story  building 
on  Harvard  Square,  the  old  Lyceum 
Hall  property,  and  regularly  employs  a 
force  of  forty-two  clerks,  although  during 
the  rush  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  each 
school-year  this  number  often  rises  as 
high  as  seventy-five.     In  the  twenty-three 
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years  of  its  existence  it  has  handed  back 
to  the  members  over  $100,000  as  divi- 
dends, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
its  goods  are  sold  at  almost  cost  prices. 

The  organization  of  the  society  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  any  other  business  firm.  A 
board  of  directors  and  other  officers  are 
elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the 
association  and  control  its  policy.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Society  is  open  to  any  stu- 
dent or  professor  of  Harvard  University, 
Radcliffe  College,  and  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  as  well  as  to  the 
graduates  of  these  institutions,  and  is 
obtained  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
fee  of  $1.00.  This  enables  the  holder 
of  the  membership  card  to  share  in  the 
annual  dividends  of  the  Society  and  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  trading  with  the 
"Affiliated  Retail  Dealers."  The  latter 
feature  alone  induces  many  of  the  grad- 
uates residing  in  Boston  and  Cambridge 
to  renew  their  membership  in  the  Society 
each  year  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  trading  at  reduced  prices 
with  these  city  merchants. 

During  the  last  year  the  association 
had  2,513  members  and  sold  goods 
amounting  in  value  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  $238,315.14. 

A  veritable  department  store  is  this 
old  Lyceum  Hall ! 

The  basement  is  fitted  up  with  a  com- 
plete Une  of  men's  furnishings,  laboratory 
coats  and  rubber  aprons,  together  with 
an  extensive  assortment  of  sporting  and 
athletic  goods,  while  the  first  floor  is 
taken  up  with  the  offices  of  the  company 
and  the  book  and  stationery  departments. 
Books  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  are 
to  be  found  attractively  displayed,  rang- 
ing from  current  fiction,  fancy-covered 
gift-books  and  standard  literature  to  the 
heavy  leather-bound  volumes  of  the  law- 
student  and  the  costly  imported  treatises 
upon  scientific  subjects.  If  the  book  for 
which  you  are  looking  is  not  kept  in  stock, 
a  daily  messenger  to  Boston  will  bring  it 
back  with  him,  or  if  it  has  to  be  imported, 
one  of  the  foreign  correespondents  of  the 
Society  will  forward  it  to  you  from  Lon- 


don, Paris  or  Leipzig.  What  Harvard 
graduate  does  not  remember  the  excel- 
lence of  the  "Coop's"  stationery,  note- 
books and  punched  covers!  So  high- 
class  are  these  articles  that  the  Society 
does  a  wholesale  business  in  them.  En- 
graving, steel-die  cutting  and  stamping 
are  carried  on  in  this  department,  as  is 
also  the  sale  of  photographic  suppUes 
and  toilet  articles. 

A  display  of  furniture  occupies  the 
second  floor.  This  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's business  has  become  so  large  that 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  issue  an 
annual  "Furniture  Catalogue."  The 
top-floor  is  taken  up  with  the  workshops 
of  the  Tailoring  Department,  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
manager. 

Coal  and  wood  are  sold  to  the  students 
in  large  or  small  quantities  and  last  year 
resulted  in  $17,653.93  being  added  to  the 
income  of  the  association. 

The  following  table  gives  one  an  idea 
of  the  great  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted by  this  student  organization  during 
the  last  seven  years. 

Statement  of  the  Habyakd  Coopeiiative 

SOCIETT. 


Year. 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Sales. 


Amount  of 
Dividends. 


$170,477.36       $ 


246,337.49 

259,815.21 

289,218.04 

245.517.59* 

238.315.14 


8,692.55 
10.956.15 
12,426.33 

5,294.70* 


Rate  of 
Dividends. 

6.9  per  cent. 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

4.0 

7.0 


*t 


t( 


(( 


(i 


*( 


i4 


(4 


(4 


8,565.21 

♦  Decrease  in  the  receipts  of  this  year  due  fo  the  s'ale  of 
the  Medical  Branch.  The  cost  of  flttiiig  up  Lyceum  Hall 
wastalceii  out  of  the  net  profits,  which  accounts  fi'r  the 
decrease  in  dividends. 


YALE  COOPERATIVE  CORPORATION. 

One  year  following  the  establishment 
of  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  Yale  Cooperative 
Corporation.  Its  growth,  like  that  of 
its  predecessor,  has  been  very  rapid,  until 
to-day  it  has  become  an  indispensable 
part  of  University  Ufe.  A  complete  line 
of  athletic  goods,  gymnasium  supplies, 
toilet  articles,  text-books,  knives,  station- 
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ery,  flags,  pennants,  etc.,  etc.,  is  carried 
in  stock  and  sold  to  members  at  cost,  the 
receipts  during  the  last  college  year 
amounting  to  $60,504.72.  Membership 
in  the  Corporation  is  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  $2.00  for  a  one-year  ticket, 
$4.00  for  three  years,  and  $5.00  for  four 
years.  This  ticket  also  permits  the 
members  to  trade  with  any  of  the  thirty- 
five  "  Associated  Tradesmen  "  who  give  a 
discount  of  from  5  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  upon  all  purchases.  Ten  clerks 
are  regularly  employed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  serve  the  1,200  members  and  all 
other  persons  who  frequent  the  Society's 
store  located  in  South  Middle  College. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
sales  amounting  to  $54,651.58,  and  an 
annual  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Students'  Cooperative  Society 
of  the  University  of  California.  This 
association  was  started  in  1884  by  the 
students  and  faculty  members  of  the 
University  because  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  charged  them  by  the  local  mer- 
chants. Ever  since  its  beginning  it  has 
had  to  meet  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  latter.  So  bitter  did  this  become 
last  year  that  there  were  threats  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill  in  the  legislature  at  their 
request  calUng  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
'*Co6p." 

This  society  is  located  in  the  basement 
of  Old  North  Hall  and  is  the  daily  ren- 
dezvous for  many  of  the  students.  An 
annual  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  which  per- 
mits the  member  to  share  in  the  annual 
dividends  of  the  Society  and  to  purchase 
his  scfaool-suppUes  from  the  store  at  a 
reduction  of  about  8  per  cent,  below 
market  prices.  Six  clerks  are  regularly 
engaged  in  serving  the  customers  of  the 
association. 

THE.  M.   I.   T.    COOPERATIVE   SOCIETY. 

The  Cooperative  Society  of  the  Massa- 
diusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  located 


in  Boston,  was  begun  in  1886.  It  does 
not  directly  own  a  store  or  stock  of  goods, 
but  throughout  the  year  purchases  sup- 
pUes  needed  by  members,  and  sells  them 
at  a  small  margin.  The  profits  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  the  money  gotten  from 
the  sale  of  membership  cards  (50  cents) 
are  placed  in  the  "Cooperative  Scholar- 
ship Fund"  and  given  to  needy  students 
who  are  working  their  way  through  the 
Institute.  Similar  to  the  system  used  at 
Harvard  and  Yale,  the  membership  ticket 
of  the  Society  also  enables  one  to  trade 
with  any  of  the  thirty-five  "Affihated 
Tradesmen"  in  all  Unes  of  business  at  a 
discount  varying  from  5  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent. 

COOPERATION   AT  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF 

WISCONSIN. 

In  1892  the  first  steps  were  taken  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  start  a  Stu- 
dents' Cooperative  Society.  The  prices 
charged  by  the  local  merchants  for  books 
and  stationery  were  so  exorbitant  that 
the  students  were  determined  to  endure 
it  no  longer.  It  was  not  until  1894,  how- 
ever, that  anything  definite  resulted  from 
this  growing  discontent.  A  mass-meet- 
ing was  called  in  Library  Hall,  and  the 
active  support  of  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents was  pledged  to  the  proposed  organi- 
zation. The  beginning  was  so  small 
that  at  first  all  of  the  business  was  trans- 
acted on  the  steps  of  Library  Hall,  the 
stock  consisting  solely  of  lead-pencils 
and  the  historic  "Blue  Books"  of  Wis- 
consin (a  blue-covered  eight-page  note- 
book used  exclusively  in  quizzes  and  ex- 
aminations). The  first  year's  business 
amounted  only  to  $800,  while  at  the  pres- 
ent time  more  than  three  times  this  amount 
is  handed  back  to  the  students  each  year 
in  the  shape  of  dividends. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  opposition 
of  the  local  merchants  was  exceedingly 
bitter  and  many  underhand  methods 
were  used  by  them  in  their  efforts  to  kill 
the  young  enterprise.  But  the  "Coop." 
had  come  to  stay.     To-day  it  occupies 
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Statkmext  of  the  Umversttt  of  Wisconsin  Cooperattte  Socnrrr. 

Tear.  Sales.     Amoont  of  DiTidend.*.  BAteof  DiTidendst. 

IWi $9,5S4^i  $<10.7<  5  per  cent,  in  Trade. 

1898 13,090.44  404.68  10   '*  " 

1809 16,199.43  788.33  Hi '*  ** 

1900 ^5,303.78  1,602.36  H"  "  "  10  per  cent,  in  Cash, 

1901 33,805.99  1,803.77  H   "  "  "  9  "  ** 

1902 35,009.14  1,830.99  H^"  "  "  9  "  " 

1908 40,320.05  2  082.02  12^"  "  **  9   **  * 

19l>l 46,070.29  2.366.45  12^"  '*  *  9  "  *' 

1905 48,762.07  2.720.45  18   **  "  "  10  **  " 


the  largest  store-room  in  the  >'icinity  of 
the  University,  .sells  more  than  $48,750 
worth  of  goods,  hands  back  about  $2,- 
720.45  in  dividends  to  the  1,600  members, 
employs  five  regular  clerks,  and  best  of 
all,  has  an  exceedingly  high  financial 
rating. 

The  payment  of  $2.50  for  a  share  of 
stock  entitles  the  holder  to  a  life  member- 
ship and  to  a  fountain-pen  of  standard 
make,  the  value  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  share  of  stock.  With  each 
purchase  a  member  is  given  a  slip  of 
paper  upon  which  is  his  number  and  the 
amount  of  the  sale.  At  the  close  of  the 
college-year,  these  slips  are  brought  in 
by  the  students,  and  added  up  by  the 
clerks  of  the  store  who  return  to  the 
meml^rs  their  share  of  the  di>'idends  in 
accordance  with  the  total  amount  of  their 
year's  purchases.  The  rate  of  dividends 
thus  declared  in  June,  1905,  was  10  per 
cent,  in  cash  and  13  per  cent,  in  trade. 

The  "Coop."  is  headquarters  for  all 
college  supplies,  including  books,  sta- 
tionery, military'  uniforms,  gymnasium 
and  athletic  goods,  shoes,  room  decora- 
tions and  student  sundries.  New  stu- 
dents, who  have  difficulty  in  being  iden- 
tified at  the  city  banks,  as  well  as  many 
others,  find  the  "Coop."  a  convenient 
place  to  cash  checks  and  drafts.  More 
than  $300  worth  of  negotiable  pa{>er  is 
cashed  each  day  by  the  Society,  while  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  this 
amount  often  rises  as  high  as  $800. 

Annual  meetings  are  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  board  of  directors  and  other 
officers  of  the  association. 

The  Society  has  published  several  text- 


books of  current  use  and  has  charge  of 
their  sale  upon  the  market. 

The  above  table  is  helpful  in  pre- 
senting a  statement  of  the  association's 

business  for  the  last  nine  vears. 

* 

uxivERsrrv  of  texas. 

The  Cooperative  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  is  different  from  other 
organizations  of  a  similar  nature  because 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  college- 
year  it  returns  to  the  members  of  the 
association  their  membership  fee  amount- 
ing to  $1.00,  together  with  their  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  company,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  goods  purchased.  The 
store  of  the  Society  is  located  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Universitv,  which  has 
been  set  ^part  for  it  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. 

Organized  in  1896,  to-day  it  has  249 
meml)ers,  hires  five  regular  clerks,  trans- 
acted $19,449.30  worth  of  business  during 
the  last  year  and  declared  dividends 
amounting  to  5  per  cent,  upon  purchases, 
in  addition  to  handing  back  the  meml>er- 
ship  fee  of  $1.00  to  each  person  sharing 
in  the  profits  of  the  business. 

The  table  below  shows  the  rapid  and 

Statkmfnt  of  the  University  of  Tex,\s 
CodPERATi\'E  Society. 

Ypftr  9fllo«     Amount  of 

^^^^'  *"^-    Dividends. 

18»7 $6,051.34 

1898 7,«4.54  $101.35 

1899 7,7«9.39       ^.5.30 

1900 8,830.86     <80.«6 

1901 11,4«7.49     <47.00 

IWH 11,7«8.8«     •275.90 

1903   13,466.08     486.00 

1904 14,404.00     517.50 

1905 19,449.30     413.10 
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Society. 


-  Date  of     No.  of 
Starting.  Members. 


Comdl  Universihr, 1898  150 

Harvard  University. 1882  2,513 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 1886  573 

Northwestern   University, * 

University  of  California, 1884  450 

University  of  Illinois, 1905t  522 

Universitv  of  Missouri, 1900  500 

University  of  Tennessee, 1902  7 

University  of  Texas, 1896  249 

University  of  Wisconsin, 1894  1,631 

Yale  University 1883  1,176 


SaloH 
1904-1«)5. 

$45,000.00 

238,315.14 

5,000.00 

54,651.58 
5,000.00 

27,000.00 
7,000.00 

19,499.30 

48,762.07 
60,504.72 


RiitP  of 
Dividends. 

8  per  cent. 

rr     4(         <i 


8  per  cent. 

5 

10 

8 

5 


*( 


*( 


no 

\18 


*( 


(* 


Employes. 

7 

49 

1 

•   • 

6 
2 
3 
2 
5 


Cash, 
Trade 


,} 


I 


8 


*  Store  Joxt  being  organized. 

t  This  Ntore  was  begun  in  January,  1905,  and  the  returns  are  for  the  succeeding  five  months. 

X  Declares  no  dividends  but  ^lells  all  goods  at  cost. 


consistent  growth  in  the  sales  of  the  So- 
ciety from  its  establishment  to  the  present 
time. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   MISSOURI. 

A  Cooperative  Society  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  to  be  found  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  This  store  was  started  in  1900 
and  has  been  so  successful  in  operation 
during  the  last  five  years  that  it  already 
has  a  membership  of  500,  with  sales 
amounting  to  $27,000  for  the  last  college- 
year.  Dividends  of  10  {>er  cent,  were 
declared  upon  purchases  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  while  the  prices 
of  books  have  been  reduced  more  than 
25  {>er  cent,  from  their  former  cost. 
Three  to  six  clerks  are  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  business. 

UNIVERSITY    OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  Cooperative  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  established  in  1902, 
is  rather  unique  in  that  all  of  the  stock  is 
held  by  seven  professors  and  officers  of 
the  university.  l)i\ndends  of  8  per  cent, 
are  annually  paid  upon  the  capital  stock. 


all  the  surplus  above  this  amount  being 
given  over  to  the  University  Annual,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Athletics  and  other  student 
activities.  Sometime  ago  it  was  proposed 
that  the  prices  of  all  goods  sold  by  the 
Society  be  reduced  5  per  cent,  and  that 
there  be  no  division  of  the  surplus.  This 
matter  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
students,  however,  and  subsequently 
dropped. 

The  cooperative  stores  of  Cornell,  the 
University  of  IlUnois,  and  Northwestern 
University  are  so  closely  similar  to  those 
already  described  that  no  further  mention 
of  them  need  be  made  here. 

The  above  table  presents  the  status 
of  the  "College  Cooperative  Store"  at 
the  close  of  the  last  school-year  (June, 
1905).  These  figures  are  a  living  testi- 
monial to  its  success.  Thousands  of 
students  have  materially  reduced  their 
expenses.  There  is  room  for  one  of 
these  societies  at  every  university  and 
college  throughout  the  country.  Why 
should  there  not  be  more  of  them  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Ira  Cross. 

Madison,  Wis, 


HELEN   M.  GOUGAR:  A  NOBLE  TYPE   OF  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  AMERICAN   WOMANHOOD. 

AN  EDITORIAL  SKETCH. 


I. 

'^pHE  CIVILIZATION  of  the  nine- 
JL  teenth  century  in  the  New  World 
was  enriched  by  the  influence  of  the  most 
illustrious  group  of  public-spirited  women 
that  up  to  that  time  had  appeared  in  the 
life  of  any  nation.  Indeed,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  advance  guard  that 
ushered  in  the  larger  and  freer  day  for 
woman.  The  voices  of  most  of  this 
chosen  band  are  silent  now,  but  their 
splendid  work  and  influence  live  and 
blossom  in  all  that  is  best  in  our  civic, 
social  and  domestic  life,  and  their  names 
will  be  reverenced  more  and  more  as  the 
years  vanish  and  the  greatness  of  their 
work  and  the  heroism  of  the  stand  they 
so  courageously  took  in  the  face  of  a 
frowning  conservatism  is  more  and  more 
appreciated. 

Dorothy  Dix  is  only  to-day  beginning 
to  be  valued  at  anything  like  her  worth. 
She  wrought  far  more  than  any  score  of 
men  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  insane  in  America  and 
in  Europe.  Lucretia  Mott,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Mary  A.  Livermore  are  only 
particularly  brilliant  lights  among  the 
historic  coterie  of  American  women  who 
dealt  Herculean  blows  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  black  man  while  ever 
working  for  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
ideals  of  the  people.  Lucy  Stone  Black- 
well,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan 
B.  Anthony  were  noble  representatives 
of  the  woman's  suffrage  movement  in  its 
earlier  days,  as  they  were  also  effective 
defenders  of  democratic  ideals  and  the 
vital  demands  of  an  expanding  civilization. 
Later  came  a  noteworthy  group  of 
younger  workers  who  fought  none  the 
less  ably  or  valiantly  for  humanity's  weal 
and  the  moral  progress  of  the  people. 


Among  these  apostles  of  emancipated 
womanhood  Frances  E.  Willard  and 
Helen  M.  Gougar  stand  preeminent. 
Miss  Willard  has  passed  from  view,  but 
her  great  work  for  temperance,  for  social 
purity  and  for  juster  social  conditions 
has  left  its  imprint  on  the  nation  and  will 
be  felt  for  good  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 

II. 

Mrs.  Grougar  alone  of  all  this  chosen 
band  remains  strong  with  the  vitality  of  a 
fine  intellect  in  its  rich  maturity.  She 
alone  of  the  group  we  have  mentioned  is 
carrying  forward  the  battle  for  progress 
and  freedom — ^the  warfare  of  true  civil- 
ization, with  all  the  power  and  energy  of 
youth.  She  is  a  woman  of  splendid  abil- 
ity, of  superb  moral  courage,  and  richly 
endowed  with  that  passionate  love  for 
humanity,  for  justice  and  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  people  that  more  than 
aught  else  is  demanded  by  civilization 
from  her  leaders  to-day. 

She  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Michigan, 
and  was  educated  at  Hillsdale  College. 
After  graduating  she  taught  school  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  she  became 
the  principal  of  one  of  the  public-schools 
— ^the  first  woman  to  hold  that  position  in 
the  city. 

One  day  Mrs.  Gougar  was  summoned 
to  the  home  of  a  neighbor  where  she  be- 
held one  of  those  frightful  tragedies  that 
are  frequently  witnessed  in  all  Christian 
lands.  A  woman  had  been  murdered 
by  her  husband  while  he  was  insane 
through  strong  drink.  The  horrible  pic- 
ture presented  by  the  dead  wife,  the  blear- 
eyed  husband  and  the  crushed  and  terror- 
stricken  children,  roused  the  young 
woman  as  a  trumpet-call  from  heaven. 
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By  temperament  she  belonged  to  that 
dassy  all  too  rare  in  our  age,  who  when 
they  hear  the  voice  of  duty  unhesitatingly 
obey.  No  thought  of  ease  or  popularity, 
no  consideration  or  self-interest  or  the 
pleasant  applause  of  the  world  will  deter 
these  royal  natures  to  whom  duty  is  divine 
and  her  call  the  command  of  the  Infinite. 

Hence  we  find  Mrs.  Grougar  soon 
among  the  most  eloquent,  logical  and 
convincing  temperance  advocates  of  the 
land.  For  many  years  she  was  in  the 
very  front  of  the  fight,  nowhere  being 
more  effective  than  when  appearing  be- 
fore l^slative  committees,  for  she  was, 
we  think,  the  only  prominent  temperance 
worker  who  possessed  a  thorough  legal 
education.  This  she  had  acquired  after 
coming  to  Indiana.  Possessed  of  a  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  study  and  not  content 
with  her  achievements  as  a  teacher,  she 
determined  to  master  the  law.  After 
careful  preparation  she  passed  the  requi- 
site examination  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  state. 
She  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  woman  lawyer  to  argue  a  case  before 
the  supreme  court  of  Indiana.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  famous  ap- 
pearance are  interesting. 

Mrs.  Grougar  was  for  twenty-three  years 
President  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation of  Indiana.  The  courts  had  ad- 
mitted women  to  practice  law,  making  a 
ruling  that  logically  would  sustain  them 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise. 
A  "test  vote"  case  was  therefore  pushed 
forward  and  Mrs.  Gougar  appeared  as 
advocate  for  the  woman  voters.  When 
the  case  reached  the  supreme  court  she 
made  a  l^al  argument  which  called  forth 
the  highest  encomiums  from  the  bench, 
bar  and  press  for  its  strength,  clarity  of 
reasoning,  consistency  and  logic.  A 
writer  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
facts  of  this  well-known  trial  makes  the 
f blowing  observations  in  r^ard  to  it : 

''Her  contention  was  and  is  that  the 
law  of  Indiana  is  sufficient  to  allow  women 
to  vote,  basing  her  claim  on  the  decision 


of  the  supreme  court  in  the  '  Leach  case,' 
which  admits  women  to  practice  law  in 
Indiana.  Many  able  jurists  claim  that 
she  sustained  her  contention;  at  least 
she  made  the  two  decisions  look  exceed- 
ingly inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  court. 
In  the  Leach  case  the  chief  justice  writing 
the  opinion  declared :  *  That  which  is  ex- 
pressed [in  state  constitution]  does  not 
make  that  which  is  silent  cease.'  In 
the  test-vote  case  the  same  chief  justice 
writing  the  opinion  declared:  'That 
which  is  expressed  does  make  that  which 
is  silent  cease.' " 

Mrs.  Gougar  more  than  anyone  else 
was  responsible  for  securing  municipal 
suffrage  for  women  in  Kansas.  She  has 
also  waged  a  winning  warfare  in  many 
states  to  secure  school  suffrage  for  women, 
her  knowledge  of  constitutional  law  being 
of  great  aid  in  these  battles  for  a  wider 
recognition  of  the  inherent  rights  of  wom- 
en in  a  free  state. 

UnUke  many  temperance  and  women's 
suffrage  reformers,  Mrs.  Gougar  is  not 
narrow-visioned.  She  recognizes  that 
these  great  issues  are  but  two  of  the  many 
grave  problems  that  the  moral  obligations 
impose  upon  free  governments — obliga- 
tions that  should  be  bravely  met  and 
settled  in  alignment  .-ith  the  fundamental 
demands  of  democracy.  She  has  fought 
a  splendid  battle  for  a  wider  meed  of 
justice  for  all  the  people.  She  has  elo- 
quently opposed  the  despotism  of  privi- 
lege and  the  anarchy  of  corporate  wealth. 
She  is  the  only  woman  on  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Anti-Trust 
League  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  her  greatest  influence  has  been 
exerted  on  the  platform,  but  she  has  also 
wrought  effectively  and  with  great  ability 
through  her  pen.  She  is  a  strong,  in- 
cisive and  logical  writer,  possessing  the 
power  of  presenting  her  subject  in  an  en- 
gaging manner  not  unfrequendy  enhanced 
with  wit,  humor  and  satire,  while  sin- 
cerity, earnestness  and  clarity  of  thought 
are  marked  characteristics  of  all  her  work. 
Those  who  read  her  writings  feel  instinct- 
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ively  that  they  are  following  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  would  not  prostitute  her  Grod- 
given  powers  for  gold  or  for  policy  or  ex- 
pediency. She  has  contributed  to  many 
of  our  leading  magazines  and  daily  papers 
and  has  recently  published  a  monumental 
work  of  travel  presenting  a  vivid  pen- 
picture  of  the  races,  nations  and  peoples 
with  whom  she  and  her  husband  came 
in  contact  during  their  extended  travels 
around  the  globe.  We  thus  briefly  refer 
to  this  work  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  one 


of  our  book  studies,  but  in  passing  we 
can  truthfully  say  that  it  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  informing  work  of  travel  we 
have  read  in  a  decade. 

We  trust  the  years  may  deal  kindly 
with  this  strong,  fine  representative  of 
twentieth-century  womanhood,  this  cham- 
pion of  a  higher  standard  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  and  of  a  nobler  ideal  of 
nationhood. 

B.  O.  Floweb. 

BoHofiy  Ma^8. 


AMERICA  IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  HELEN  M.  GOUGAR. 

Author  of  Pofty  Thousand  Miles  Ojf  WoHd-Wcmdering, 


"lY^RS.  GOUGAR,  as  a  prominent 
iVx  representative  American  citizen 
who  has  personally  visited  the  Philippines, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give 
me  some  facts  touching  the  condition  of 
the  FiUpinos  under  the  imperiaUstic  rule 
of  America  in  Manila.  In  the  first  place, 
what  is  your  impression  of  the  FiUpinos 
of  Manila?" 

"  The  Filipinos  are  by  far  the  superior 
race  of  the  Malays.  Many  FiUpinos  are 
finely  educated,  have  handsome,  well- 
furnished  homes,  are  patrons  of  art, 
music  and  Uterature.  The  women  are 
agreeable,  cultured  and  well-treated  by 
their  husbands.  Many  of  these  homes 
have  suffered  loss  of  works  of  art  and 
furnishings  from  looting  by  American 
soldiers.  Many  able  men  are  holding 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  civil 
government  which  they  are  serving  with 
credit  and  abiUty.  All  of  these  things 
indicate  the  worthiness  of  these  people 
to  be  given  self-government  under  Ameri- 
can protection  from  outside  interference, 
and  this  at  no  distant  day.  Give  the 
FiUpinos  a  chance  and  they  will  make  a 
fine  race  in  education,  art  and  industiy 
and  will  become  capable  of  self-govern- 


ment in  a  very  short  time.  If  we  are  un- 
just, if  we  care  more  for  the  dollar  than 
for  the  man  while  administering  affairs 
in  the  transition  state  through  which 
these  people  are  passing,  then  they  will 
faU  before  the  march  of  the  white  man 
as  the  Indian  has  faUen,  and  the  white 
man,  true  to  every  experiment  he  has 
tried  in  the  tiopics.  wiU  become  degiaded 
and  fall  from  his  temperate  zone  estate." 

''  Often  one  can,  I  think,  gain  a  better 
idea  of  a  strange  people  by  seeing  them 
together  in  pubUc  gatherings,  espedaUy 
when  the  inteUectual  and  moral  sensibil- 
ities are  being  stimulated.  Did  you  have 
any  opportunity  for  such  observation 
while  in  the  Philippines  ?  *' 

"Yes,  on  two  very  different  occasions; 
once  at  a  theater  and  once  in  a  church. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author  of  a 
comedy  and  its  translator  into  EngUsh* 
I  was  privileged  to  witness  a  play  by  a 
FiUpino  and  presented  by  FiUpinos. 
The  large  auditorium  of  the  National 
Theater,  which  is  much  Uke  the  great 
rink  buildings  at  home,  was  packed  on 
Sunday  night,  fuUy  one  thousand  being 
present.  The  women  were  in  evening 
dress.    Men  came  with  their  wives  and 
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childien  and  all  conducted  themselves 
with  much  decorum.  Smoking  was  not 
allowed^  even  between  the  acts.  The 
music  was  exceUent.  The  Filipinas  are 
natural  musicians  and  interpret  with 
taste  and  feeling.  The  stage  scenery  was 
artistic,  appropriate  and  weU-managed. 
The  acting  was  excellent,  women  taking 
an  equal  part  with  men.  There  was  no 
lack  of  dramatic  action  and  enunciation 
was  clear  and  distinct.  While  I  could 
not  understand  the  language,  I  followed 
the  play  with  perfect  comprehension  by 
the  aid  of  the  translation  in  my  hand. 
The  dress  of  the  actresses  was  modest, 
artistic  and  appropriate.  The  play  was 
entitled  *Not  Wounded'  and  was  sup- 
posed to  reproduce  Filipino  history  and 
arouse  the  passions  of  the  people  against 
the  much-hated  friars.  Four  Spanish 
friars  were  killed  off  during  one  act,  when 
the  audience  went  wild  with  cheering 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  curtain 
was  raised  and  the  friars  were  killed  over 
again  four  times.  The  play  was  to  re- 
produce the  cruelties  of  former  Spanish 
rule  and  show  how  retribution  from  an 
outraged  and  long-suffering  people  was 
finally  administered.  The  most  gifted 
American  actors  could  have  made  no 
more  out  of  the  play  than  did  the  Fili- 
pinos. It  was  a  very  agreeable  surprise 
to  me,  for  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  ability,  char- 
acter and  undertakings  of  these  people. 
Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  play  it  was 
highly  suggestive  as  showing  the  strength 
of  the  hatred  that  is  deep-seated  against 
the  friars  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the 
most  intelligent  Filipinos. 

^The  other  occasion  on  which  I  had 
an  oportimity  to  observe  this  people 
when  congregated  was  under  the  com- 
bined auspices  of  the  Independent  Church 
and  the  Socialist  Labor  party.  I  had  a 
very  urgent  invitation  extended  to  me  to 
address  the  Filipinos  on  social  questions. 
At  five4hirty  in  the  afternoon,  the  usual 
hour  for  public  gatherings,  a  great  audi- 
ence of  the  better  class  of  Filipinos  assem- 
bled in  the  National  Theater  auditorium. 


The  room  was  profusely  decorated  with 
American  flags.  On  the  platform  were 
Greneral  Lukebom,  Aguinaldo's  leading 
general.  Dr.  Lukebom,  private  physician 
to  Aguinaldo,  and  a  score  or  more  of 
other  notable  men  who  had  been  leaders 
of  the  FiUpino  cause.  They  are  now 
loyal,  beheving  and  hoping  that  American 
rule  will  prove  best.  Several  said  to  me: 
'We  want  America  to  stay  with  us  until 
we  are  educated,  united,  and  the  jealous- 
ies of  war  forgotten,  and  we  are  capable 
and  strong  enough  for  self-government. 
Then  we  want  self-government.'  These 
people  had  never  before  heard  a  woman 
speak  from  a  public  platform.  It  was 
an  affecting  scene  to  witness  these  people 
who  such  a  short  time  before  had  been 
shooting  at  the  flag  now  decorating  the 
hall  with  our  national  emblem  and  Usten- 
ing  to  the  words  of  an  American  with 
courtesy  and  respect.  I  explained  to 
them  the  methods  of  educating  the  young 
in  our  free  schools  and  urged  them  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  established 
for  them  instead  of  to  the  parochial 
schools.  I  encouraged  them  to  learn 
the  EngUsh  language,  to  read  the  Bible 
for  themselves  and  follow  its  precepts. 
At  this  point  they  cheered  enthusiasticidly, 
for  one  of  the  tilings  that  the  Independ- 
ent Church  stands  for  is  reading  the  Bible, 
which  has  hitherto  been  denied  them  by 
the  friars.  I  entreated  them  to  practice 
temperance  and  virtue,  educate  their 
women,  and  in  every  way  make  them 
equal  and  respected  with  men.  I  as- 
sured them  that  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration 
to  give  them  self-government,  I  knew  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so,  and  that  they  would  yet 
be  granted  full  freedom  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  American  Republic. 
At  this  declaration  the  great  audience 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm,  for  these 
people  are  as  determined  to  secure  their 
freedom  as  ever  were  our  forefathers  and 
mothers  when  they  fought  their  would-be 
imperial  rulers." 

'^I   should   not   think,"    I   suggested. 
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'*  that  the  recreant  American  government 
that  had  suppressed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  a  treasonable  document 
in  the  Philippines  would  have  approved 
of  such  just,  sane  and  wholesome  demo- 
cratic doctrine." 

"You  are  rigl>t.  Because  of  this  ap- 
parently innocent  and  American  declara- 
tion the  imperiaUstic  press  of  Manila 
denounced  me  and  said  I  ought  to  grace 
a  cell  in  BiUbid  prison.  It  is  certainly 
a  strange  state  of  affairs  when  in  any 
place  under  the  stars  and  stripes  a  person 
should  be  denounced  for  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  supremacy  of  free  institutions ; 
but  such  is  the  spirit  of  imperialism  in  the 
PhiUppines  where  Americans  are  being 
taught  to  have  contempt  for  the  principles 
upon  which  our  government  is  founded 
and  for  freedom  of  speech.  One  of  the 
sad  features  of  our  occupation  of  the  Phil- 
ippines is  that  we  are  instructing  so  many, 
especially  of  our  young  soldiers,  in  a  con- 
tempt for  free  institutions.  In  the  olden 
times  wherever  the  flag  went,  there  went 
with  it  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
poUtical  rights  of  others,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  moral  ideaUsm  bom  of  the  principles 
of  democratic  government.  I  found  this 
spirit  subordinated  to  the  lust  for  power 
and  the  lust  for  gain  which  have  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  political  idealism  of  the 
RepubUc  at  home  in  recent  years.  By 
our  conduct  in  the  Philippines  we  have 
brought  down  upon  ourselves  the  con- 
tempt of  other  governments  that  charge 
us  with  inconsistency  because  we  have 
repudiated  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  was  founded." 

"  You  spoke  of  the  strong  public  senti- 
ment evinced  at  the  play  against  the  friars, 
from  which  I  should  infer  that  the  intense 
popular  feeling  against  the  orders  has  not 
perceptibly  diminished  since  the  days  of 
the  Spanish  rule." 

"No  indeed.  The  Filipinos  are  des- 
perately in  earnest  in  throwing  off  the 
control  of  the  friars  and  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
They  demand  'an  independent  church 
for  the  Filipinos  by  the  Filipinos.'    Arch- 


bishop Aglipay  is  the  head  of  this  move- 
ment and  counts  his  adherents  by  three 
million.  These  Independents,  in  my 
judgment,  are  right,  and  the  masses  can 
never  take  their  proper  place  in  their 
country  until  the  blight  of  the  friars  is 
removed  root  and  branch.  And  just 
here  let  me  record  my  protest  against  the 
great  wrong  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people  that  hold  their  peace  and  let  the 
government  filch  from  them  seven  million 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  these  friars  for 
land  to  which  they  had  no  right  or  title 
and  never  had  more  than  a  temporary 
lease,  and  which  already  belonged  to  the 
American  government  if  the  twenty  mill- 
ion doUars  paid  to  Spain  for  the  islands 
bought  land  instead  of  men.  The  most 
astonishing  part  of  all  this  has  been  the 
silence  on  the  matter  maintained  by  the 
religious  and  secular  press  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  bold  and  high-handed 
robbery  of  the  people  for  a  most  unjust 
purpose.  It  went  to  swell  the  coffers  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome  and  in  return  carried 
a  large  vote  for  the  political  party  that 
perpetrated  the  wrong." 

"What  impressed  you  as  the  most 
beneficent  influence  so  far  exerted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Phihppines  ?  " 

"The  American  free  schools  are  the 
bright  particular  spots  in  Manila  and  do 
American  occupation  most  credit  and 
honor.  They  are  only  fairiy  well  attend- 
ed, owing  to  the  pronounced  and  aggres- 
sive opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  If  the  United  States  supports 
the  free  schools,  there  should  be  compul- 
sory attendance,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  priests,  and  this  would  be 
if  the  best  interests  of  the  people  were 
considered  in  handling  the  educational 
proposition  instead  of  the  possible  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  church  in  this  coun- 
try." 

"  What  was  the  result  of  your  personal 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  attempt 
to  introduce  contract  labor  in  these  is- 
lands?" 

"There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  and  it 
is  in  Congress  with  a  strong  lobby  behind 
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it,  to  impose  on  these  islands,  as  well  as 
the  Hawaiian,  the  cooUe  or  Chinese  con- 
tract-labor system.  To  this  scheme  the 
Filipinos  are  bitterly  and  fanatically  op- 
posed, and  justly  so.  These  people  say 
that  under  Spanish  rule  they  were  never 
taught  industrial  arts  or  agricultural  pur- 
suits; that  they  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  country;  that  they 
have  been  taxed  and  robbed,  and  that 
every  noble  aspiration  has  been  discour- 
aged by  the  blighting  rule  of  Spain.  And 
these  tilings  are  true.  Now  it  is  argued 
with  equal  truth  that  if  the  Chinese  con- 
tract-labor is  permitted  by  the  United 
States,  it  means  nothing  less  than  the 
poverty,  degradation  and  destruction  of 
the  Filipinos  and  their  enslavement.  One 
leading  man  said  to  me:  'If  the  Ameri- 
cans impose  this  upon  us  it  wiU  lead  to 
revolution  in  which  our  people  will  be 
destroyed,  for  you  are  strong  enough  to 
whip  us,  but  we  may  as  weU  die  before 
your  guns  as  to  become  industrial  slaves. 
We  want  a  chance  to  show  the  world  what 
we  can  do.'  It  was  a  pitiful  patriotic 
appeal  and  one  that  the  United  States 
should  heed.  If  thct  imperialistic  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  shall  lead  to 
human  slavery  through  the  so-called 
contract-labor,  Grod  knows  that  there 
should  be  insurrection  at  the  American 
ballot-box  against  any  party  that  would 
be  guilty  of  making  such  a  law.  There 
is  great  danger  of  this  law  being  enacted 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  doUars 
count  more  than  men.  Ex-Grovemor 
Taft  is  giving  it  his  support,  be  it  said  to 
his  everiasting  shame.  Its  enactment 
would  be -a  crime  not  second  to  that  of 
African  slavery,  if  such  a  measure  should 
be  adopted  for  any  of  these  islands.  My 
open  opposition  to  this  infamous  scheme 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  men  who  are 
interested  in  buying  up  large  tracts  of 
land,  as  many  are  doing;  in  securing 
railway  francUses  and  promoting  public 
enterprises.  Among  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  scheme  for  contract- 
labor  are  American  syndicates  of  capital- 
ists who  are  interested  in  securing  fran- 


chises for  street-railways,  electric-Ughting 
plants,  water-works  and  railways  for  the 
islands.  They  claim  that  the  Filipino 
wiU  not  work,  and  to  this  claim  a  leading 
Filipino  said  to  me:  'I  will  pledge  any 
contractor  who  needs  workmen  and  who 
will  pay  a  Uving  wage,  that  I  can  secure 
from  one  thousand  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  all  Filipinos,  to  work  for  him 
within  a  month's  notice.'  But  the  ex- 
ploiters do  not  wish  to  pay  a  living^  wage. 

**If  the  Chinese  are  to  come  into  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii,  let  them  come 
as  free  men,  work  as  free  men,  go  as  free 
men.  Let  there  be  no  slave-labor  under 
the  whip  of  capital  in  any  comer  of  the 
earth  over  which  the  stars  and  stripes 
wave.  This  proposition  for  contract- 
labor  is  the  legitimate  evolution  of  the 
trust  system  of  finance  and  imperialism 
in  government.  Let  it  apply  to  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  how  long  before  it  will 
apply  to  the  coal  fields,  the  factories  and 
industries  of  the  United  States.  Better 
that  not  a  pound  of  sugar  be  raised  in  the 
islands,  that  not  a  foot  of  railroad  be  laid 
or  an  electric  light  be  strung,  than  that 
these  things  should  be  done  under  the 
whip  of  industrial  slavery  as  proposed 
by  the  exploiters  of  these  new  posesssions. 
It  is  far  easier  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
slave  laws  than  to  get  rid  of  them  when 
once  adopted.  Shall  virtual  human  slav- 
ery follow  imperialism  under  the  fiag? 
Let  the  American  people  answer  No, 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  for  contract- 
labor  is  the  most  degrading  form  of  human 
slavery." 

'*T^at  has  been  the  general  moral 
influence,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  ?  " 

**  It  has  lowered  the  moral  status  of  the 
natives  and  made  them  drunken  with  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The  pernicious  sys- 
tem prevailing  at  home,  of  receiving  a 
money  consideration  for  vice  and  licens- 
ing it,  thereby  strengthening  it,  prevails 
wherever  American  men  have  gone.  On 
a  prominent  brick-structure  in  the  heart 
of  Manila,  painted  in  large  letters,  is 
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*The  only  bar  open  when  the  American 
troops  arrived.'  Now  there  are  over 
nine  hundred  places  in  Manila  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  and  the 
natives  are  rapidly  taking  on  the  drink 
habit.  The  steamer  upon  which  we 
sailed  from  Vancouver  carried  twenty 
thousand  kegs  of  beer  for  Manila. 

''American  men  soon  assume  a  con- 
tempt for  virtue  and  accept  Oriental  ideas 
and  practices.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
two-thirds  of  the  small  children  seen  on 
the  streets  of  Manila  and  Cavite  are  half 
American  blood. 


**  It  is  the  old  story  told  by  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  all  their  attempts  to  colo- 
nize and  govern  tropical  islands,  of  d^- 
radation  of  the  conquerors  as  well  as  the 
conquered.  America  is  merely  repeating 
the  story  in  the  Philippines." 

'*  Has  the  moral  effect  of  religious  mis- 
sionary efforts,  that  have  followed  the 
flag,  in  your  judgment  counteracted  the 
evil  influences  that  have  been  introduced  ?  " 

"Not  by  any  means;  neither  upon  the 
natives  nor  the  invading  Americans,  and 
never  will."  Helen  M.  Gtouoab. 

La  Fayette^  Ind. 


THE  COMING  EXODUS. 


Bt  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  A.B. 


WHEN  any  work  of  man  reaches  a 
high  degree  of  elaboration,  a 
reac'tionary  tendency  manifests  itself. 
Rusk  in  applies  this  psychological  prin- 
ciple to  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  equally 
c*on.s|)icuous  in  the  external  forms  that 
poetry  adopts  in  different  ages,  in  the  sub- 
jects of  art,  in  the  playhouses  built  by 
children.  Elaboration  precedes  decay. 
Civilization  is  a  revolving  light.  Better 
is  the  beginning  of  a  thing  than  the  end 
thereof.  It  is  more  interesting  to  ask 
than  to  receive,  to  knock  than  to  enter. 
"  I  have  seen  aU  the  works  that  are  done 
under  the  sun,  and  behold  all  is  vanity." 
The  desire  fulfilled  is  weariness  to  the 
soul.  We  may  even  ask  whether  the  en- 
tire evolutionary  process,  from  nebula  to 
dissolution,  has  not  been  wrought  over 
and  over  again,  only  ever  on  a  higher 
cycle, — a  spiral  evolution.  "Dust  thou 
art,  to  dust  thou  shalt  return." 

This  familiar  law  of  reversion  to  type 
finds  its  most  striking  iUustration  in  our 
day  in  the  exodus,  now  only  in  its  begin- 
nings, from  the  dty  to  the  country. 
Prophecies  of  limitless  increase  in  urban 
population  during  the  new  century  have 


not  reckoned  with  the  counter-current. 
A  mighty  immigration  from  town  to 
country  has  begun.  Who  can  say  where 
it  will  end?  Will  sky-scrapers  become 
rookeries,  and  banking-house  and  cathe- 
dral spire  become  abodes  for  the  owl  and 
the  bittern  ?  Will  the  doom  of  one  splen- 
did temple  be  the  doom  of  all:  "There 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down  "  ?  There 
are  now  no  Goths  and  Vandals  to  bring 
nature  in,  but  there  are  automobiles  and 
trolley-cars  to  let  civilization  out.  Man- 
kind is  coming  to  think  that  "life  sim- 
plified is  life  glorified."  Realism  is  the 
coming,  romance  the  parting,  guest. 
Millet  in  art,  Tolstoi  in  fiction,  Edwin 
Markham  in  poetry,  have  superseded 
Rembrandt,  Scott,  Keats,  and  their  ilk 
of  the  cloud-land.  Even  real  sin  has  be- 
come, in  the  extreme  passion  for  reality, 
more  readable  than  ideal  virtue.  Con- 
ventionality leads  to  the  grave,  nature  to 
the  resurrection.  The  biographer  of  the 
one  is  Hardy  the  pessimist,  of  the  other 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  the  animal  lover. 
"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made 
the  town/* 
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"  It  seems  to  be  agreed,"  wrote  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  "  that  civilization  is  kept 
up  only  by  constant  eflFort.  Nature 
claims  its  own  speedily  when  the  effort  is 
relaxed."  To  this  agrees  Helen  Hunt  in 
a  favorite  passage  which,  in  the  absence 
of  " Ramona,"  is  thrown  into  verse: 

"Nothing  proves  better  the  primal  intent 
To  bring  olesang  to  man — ^this  is  what  nature 

meant, — 
In  spite  of  an  arroffant  civilization. 
Which  strives  to  abort  its  realization. 
Than  the  quick  and  sure  way  she  redaims  his  affec- 
tion 
When  by  weariness,  chance,  or  depressed  by  dejec- 
tion. 
He  returns  for  an  interval  to  her  embraces. 
How  soon  he  shakes  off  the  bits  and  the  traces. 
The  base  subterfuges  of  habits  so  called. 
Social  caste,  and  Momment,  the  customs  that  ndl- 
ed!" 

Forces  no  less  fierce  than  Kipling's 
animal  folk  are  letting  in  the  jungle  to  the 
heart  of  man.  An  overwrought  artificial- 
ity, simpering  in  a  stuffy  boudoir,  arrayed 
in  tawdry  finery,  feels  the  breath  of  heaven 
sweet  on  the  flushed  cheeks,  through  the 
open  window,  and  soon  answers  the  call 
of  the  fountains  and  groves  as  Words- 
worth did : 

'I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway." 

The  merchant,  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fin'd,  learns  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the 
pathless  woods.  Man  is  an  animal  that 
does  not  thrive  long  in  captivity. 

These  observations  afford  an  answer 
to  the  problems  put  by  Mr.  Warner  in  his 
Camping  Out:  "The  instinct  of  barbar- 
ism that  leads  people  periodically  to  throw 
aside  the  habits  of  civilization,  and  seek 
the  freedom  and  discomfort  of  the  woods, 
is  explicable  enough;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  understand  why  this  passion  should 
be  strongest  in  those  who  are  most  refined 
and  most  trained  in  intellectual  and  social 
fastidiousness."  And  Hamilton  Mabie 
says :  **  Simplicity  is  always  a  note  of  the 
highest  culture."  This  class  forms  the 
vanguard  of  the  new  movement.  What 
a  pleasurable  start  it  gives  one  to  read  the 
names  of  Professor  Greorge  P.  Fisher  of 
Yale,  C.  D.  Warner,  and  others  equally 
iUustrious,  cut  in  the  logs  of  a  cabin  in 
the  Adirondack  woodsl 


Hardly  second  to  the  professional  class 
in  enthusiasm  for  nature  life  are  now  the 
foremost  business  men  of  the  nation. 
Travelers  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  wrote 
that  the  farm-houses  of  New  England 
were  falling  to  decay,  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  western  farms.  These  aban- 
doned farms  are  now  the  country  homes 
of  the  rich.  The  office-seeker  is  not  the 
only  one  that  adulates  the  farmer.  "  TeU 
of  it,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that 
sit  on  rich  carpets,"  the  most  successful 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  President 
A.  J.  Cassatt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  Mr.  Clement  A.  Griscom. 
These  millionaires  have  outstripped  the 
other  ten  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Farmers'  Club  in  the  race  for  prizes  in 
butter-making,  gardening  and  agriculture. 
Long  Island,  for  generations  a  wild  waste 
in  the  heart  of  civiUzation,  now  blossoms 
like  the  rose  with  the  broad  farming  lands 
of  the  New  York  capitaUst.  The  explan- 
ation given  for  this  new  exodus,  in  a  recent 
journal,  is  that  men  have  been  too  busy 
making  money  to  have  the  leisure  for 
country  Ufe.  But  we  must  seek  deeper 
than  this  for  a  cause,  and  find  it  only  in 
the  will  of  that  freaky  sprite,  the  Zeit 
Creist.  Mankind  flees  as  a  bird  to  the 
mountains,  not  because  he  can  afford  it, 
but  because  the  tide  of  material  refinement 
is  already  in  the  ebb.  The  watchword  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  "Forward!" 
that  of  the  twentieth  century  is  "Back- 
ward ! "  S^r^ation  is  reaclung  its  limit, 
and  disint^ration  is  in  progress.  Ana- 
boUsm,  the  female  element  in  nature,  is 
yielding  to  katabolism,  the  male  element. 

Yet,  alas,  nature  is  a  luxury !  The  poor 
can  enjoy  it  as  yet  only  by  permission  of 
the  fresh-air  fund.  Crowded  tenements, 
blazing  streets,  raging  fevers,  attend  to 
the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 
While  the  colonization  schemes  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions give  promise  of  a  better  day,  yet 
those  who  need  most  to  leave  must  be 
longest  exposed  to  the  unnatural  condi- 
tions of  our  overcrowded  centers. 

Abthxir  S.  Phelps. 

Redlands.  Col. 


DIVORCE  AND  REMARRIAGE. 


By  Henry  F.   Harris. 


BISHOP  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  of  Ten- 
nessee, recently  delivered  some  re- 
markable utterances  in  a  Sunday  news- 
paper article  on  the  subject  of  the  remar- 
riage of  divorced  people,  which  should 
not  remain  unchallenged.  Bishop  Gail- 
or's  views  are  shared  by  a  large  and  in- 
fluential body  of  ecclesiastics  and  are 
therefore  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Moreover,  the  question  which  he  raises 
is  an  important  one  and  bears  directly  on 
the  social  status  of  many  men  and  women, 
who,  after  having  passed  through  the 
fires  of  a  deep  experience,  have  found  the 
peace,  the  joy  and  inward  satisfaction 
which  right  Uving  and  the  consciousness 
of  a  true  and  consistent  relation  to  their 
Grod,  to  the  world  and  to  society,  bring. 
Their  children  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  devotion  rather  than  hatred  and 
contention.  The  Uttle  ones  daily  hear 
words  of  tenderness  and  affection  instead 
of  vexation  and  bitterness. 

And  yet.  Bishop  Gailor  says:  "Hun- 
dreds of  little  children  who  are  to  be  citi- 
zens and  voters  in  Tennessee,  are  every 
year  condemned  to  the  homelessness  and 
the  immoral  environment  of  a  life  where 
the  father  or  mother  is  living  with  a  new 
partner  while  the  first  wife  or  husband 
is  stiU  hving." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee are  the  creatures  which  this  asser- 
tion would  lead  us  to  infer?  Children 
"condemned  to  homelessness  and  im- 
moral environment"  forsooth!  Not  a 
word  about  the  immoral  environment 
which  indeed  exists  in  a  home  where 
mutual  love  and  respect  have  flown  or 
never  existed,  except  in  some  misshapen 
or  mistaken  form.  Not  one  sentence 
from  the  Bishop  regarding  the  utter 
"homelessness"  of  a  home  where  chil- 
dren must  listen  to  language  and  observe 
conduct  on  the  part  of  tiheir  parents  which 
proves  all  too  well  that  home  to  the  older 


ones  has  lost  every  semblance  of  sacred- 
ness.  To  bring  children  up  in  such  an 
atmosphere  and  with  so  degrading  an 
environment  is  to  rob  them  of  all  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  marriage  or  the  beauty 
of  an  ideal  home  life. 

The  good  but  sadly  mistaken  people 
who  allow  ecclesiastical  training  and 
dogma  to  shape  their  utterances,  if  not 
their  thoughts,  on  this  question,  are  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  this  very  condition. 
They  are  urging  and  imploring  unhappy 
people  to  Uve  together  as  man  and  wife 
even  though  that  association  be  abhor- 
rent and  distinctly  immoral  in  its  effects 
upon  both  themselves  and  their  children. 

Bishop  Gailor,  go  with  me  to  the  home 
of  a  refined  and  sensitive  woman  whom 
I  know.  She  is  the  very  essence  of  virtue 
and  goodness.  When  a  mere  child  of 
eighteen  she  married  a  man  whom  she 
loved  and  trusted  with  all  the  wealth  of  a 
first  love.  He  was  her  knightrerrant, 
her  king,  yet  an  hour  after  their  wedding 
he  confessed  to  her  a  life  of  lewdness, 
extending  to  the  very  night  before  their 
marriage,  which  was  appalling.  The 
respect  which  she  had  for  him  fled  at  that 
moment,  but  she  remained  a  true  wife  in 
spite  of  her  breaking  heart  In  a  few 
years  the  brutality  of  her  husband  be- 
came unbearable  and  she  "left  his  bed 
and  board"  never  to  return.  In  due 
time  this  man  procured  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  desertion,  and  a  year  later  the 
divorced  woman  became  the  wife  of  a 
widower  with  several  children.  He  is  a 
good  man,  a  devoted  father  and  husband, 
while  the  children  simply  idolize  their 
step-mother.  Gro  to  their  home  and  you 
will  find  it  radiant  with  joy  and  loving 
tenderness,  all  that  makes  home  a  "  fore- 
taste of  heaven."  Is  there  any  "  immoral 
environment"  there?  And  yet,  tEis  is 
typical  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
homes  (and  no  doubt  they  exist  in  Ten- 
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nessee)  where  the  husband  or  wife  has 
been  divorced  from  a  former  companion. 

The  ideal  marriage  is  the  one  which  is 
dissolved  only  by  death,  and  where  mu- 
tual love  and  tenderness  exist  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  other  agency  can  cause  a 
separation.  But  such  marriages  are  only 
too  rare  and  their  number  is  likely  to 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of 
influential  people  like  the  Tennessee 
Bishop,  who  apparently  see  nothing 
wrong  in  a  marriage  if  it  be  a  first  union, 
or  no  former  partner  of  either  party  is 
living. 

Bishop  Gailor  has  not  a  word  in  his 
article  against  the  crying  evil  of  youthful 
and  reckless  marriage  which  is  so  preva- 
lent everywhere  and  which  usually  leads 
to  divorce.  Legislators  fear  to  handle 
this  evil  and  there  is  no  organized  moral 
force  to  impel  the  lawmakers  to  act  or  to 
uphold  preventive  laws  after  they  are 
on  the  statute  books.  Much  can  be  done 
by  systematic  educational  work,  by  teach- 
ing the  young  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
in  its  lughest  sense  and  the  wisdom  of 
choosing  wisely,  waiting  in  patience  until 
such  time  in  life  when  blind  and  un- 
reasoning impulse,  combined  with  selfish- 
ness, will  give  way  to  nobler  feelings  and 
more  sublime  intent. 

Bishop  Gailor  says :  **  Christianity  de- 
clares that  marriage  is  not  a  contract  but 
a  state  of  life,  the  most  intimate,  the  most 
sacred  into  which  men  and  women  may 
enter,  and  ofdy  the  most  complete  and  vile 
dishonor  can*disrupt  or  cancel  it."  It  is 
this  interpretation  of  Christian  teaching 
that  sometimes  drives  mismated  people 
to  crime  in  order  to  loosen  their  galling 
bonds.  We  may  well  pause  and  ask:  Is 
this  the  doctrine  that  Christ  taught  ? 

It  is  not  an  act  of  dishonor  to  withdraw 
from  any  degrading  association;  not 
discredit  to  separate  from  that  which 
crushes  hope,  stifles  ambition  and  de- 
stroys the  highest  aspirations;  not  de- 
basement to  be  divorced,  if  that  condition 
means  a  purer  life,  renewed  hope  and 
greater  helpfulness.  It  is  dishonor  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  marriage  wherein 


the  soul  cries  out  in  agony  of  despair, 
and  the  bondage  robs  life  of  all  its  sun- 
shine. 

The  laws  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  relative  to  divorce  and  remarriage 
are  well  known,  but  the  recent  action  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Richard  Scannell, 
of  the  Nebraska  Diocese,  in  excommu- 
nicating a  number  of  prominent  and 
wealthy  members  of  his  church  for  at- 
tending the  wedding  of  Congressman 
Kennedy  and  Miss  Pritchett  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  growing  less  intolerant  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  divorced 
man.  He  is  a  Presbyterian  and  his 
present  wife  is  an  Episcopalian.  Bishop 
Scannell  declared  that  the  members  of 
his  church  who  participated  in  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  and  those  who  attended 
the  reception  which  followed,  are  alike 
culpable  and  have  excommunicated 
themselves  by  their  action.  He  further 
stated  that  the  attendance  upon  this 
wedding  was  an  act  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
his  parishioners  and  that  any  attempt 
to  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  modem 
usage  could  not  stand,  because  the  law 
of  morals  never  becomes  antiquated  and 
that  ''the  divine  prohibition  to  put  asun- 
der those  whom  God  has  joined  together 
is  as  binding  to-day  as  it  was  twenty 
centuries  ago." 

In  commenting  on  this  action  by  Bishop 
Scannell,  the  Catholic  Columbian  Record^ 
of  Indianapolis,  said : 

"Well  done,  thou  angel  of  the  church 
in  Nebraska!  It  is  time  that  our  rich 
were  taught  that  they  have  no  more  rights 
in  religion  than  the  poor.  It  is  time  that 
we  lived  apart  from  the  world  and  its 
way,  a  holy  people,  fearing  the  Lord  and 
observing  His  commandments.  It  is 
time  that  we  gave  public  and  solemn 
testimony  of  our  horror  for  the  sacrilege 
of  divorce !  *' 

And  so  the  innocent  Roman  Catholics 
who  attended  the  Kennedy-Prichett  wed- 
ding have  excommunicated   themselves! 
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"  Henceforth  they  may  have  no  part  in  the 
communion  of  the  saints;  they  may  not 
approach  the  sacraments  and  '  their  souls 
are  dead.'  If  they  were  to  expire  as  they 
are,  unrepentant  and  unshriven.  Christian 
burial  would  be  denied  them!" 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  ex- 
position of  the  workings  of  the  law  of 
excommunication  will  add  to  popular 
respect  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
— a  church  which  has  accompUshed  a 
great  amount  of  good,  yet  which  denies 
freedom  of  individual  judgment  and  the 
guidance  of  an  enlightened  conscience 
if  these  conflict  in  any  degree  with  her 
immutable  laws.  The  claim  that  it  was 
**  an  act  of  sin  "  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
Congressman  Kennedy  and  that  the  "  law 
of  morals  "  was  violated  thereby  will  meet 
with  scant  approval  on  the  part  of  thinking 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

That  marriage  is  not  so  much  a  con- 
tract as  it  is  a  state  of  life,  is  sound  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  for  the  ceremony,  the  legal 
records,  the  pubhcity  and  the  seal  of  the 
church,  together  with  the  vows  of  the 
contracting  parties  are  as  nothing  in  the 
scales  against  the  tiny  God  of  Love — ^a 
love  so  constant,  so  self-sacrificing  and 
true  that  right  living  must  be  the  result. 
Such  love  exists  in  stronger  degree,  in 
greater  measure,  in  one  who  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  a  past  relation  and  has  found 
at  last  the  blessed  contentment  for  which 
his  heart  longed. 

And    yet    representatives    of   religious 


bodies  meet  and  declare  that  the  Chris- 
tian law  admits  only, one  possible  cause 
for  divorce.  The  weakness  of  this  state- 
ment is  apparent  by  its  constant  reitera- 
tion. Comparatively  few  of  the  laity 
believe  it.  If  only  perfect  people  existed 
such  a  law  would  not  be  thought  of,  and 
as  humanity  at  present  is  made  up  of 
those  who  err,  and  whose  judgment  is 
faUible,  many  matrimonial  mistakes  are 
certain  to  occur.  Shall  these  unfortu- 
nate people  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
"one  possible  cause*'  in  order  that  they 
may  become  free  when  they  finaUy  de- 
termine that  life  together  is  impossible? 
Or  shall  they  be  obliged  to  separate  and 
live  a  life  of  self-denial,  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  home  and  love  and  remain 
the  constant  objects  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust? 

There  are  many  who  cannot  see  Divine 
Mercy  in  this.  An  all-wise  Father 
judges  our  Uves  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  lived.  He  interprets  our  ideals 
and  measures  our  aspirations.  He  deals 
in  realities.     "  God  is  not  mocked.'* 

The  most  beloved  hfe  is  the  one  which 
is  happy  and  makes  others  happy;  the 
most  useful  life  is  the  one  devoted  to 
helpfulness,  teaching  others  how  to  help 
themselves;  the  noblest  life  is  possessed 
by  one  devoid  of  selfishness,  whose  in- 
fluence goes  out  daily  for  cleaner  living, 
purer  homes  and  a  better  race. 

Henrt  F.  Habrib. 

Indianapdis,  Ind. 


THE  COLOR-LINE  IN   NEW  JERSEY. 


By  Linton  SATXERTHWArr. 


ONE  OF  the  striking  developments 
of  very  recent  years  is  the  recru- 
descence of  the  prejudice  against  people 
of  African  descent,  as  expressed  in  offi- 
cial action.  In  some  states  this  revival 
of  color  antipathy  is  manifested  by  stat- 
utes avowedly  intended  to  keep  the  white 


and  colored  races  apart  in  schools,  in 
travel  and  in  other  matters.  An  inter- 
esting phase  in  this  development  is  pre- 
sented in  New  Jersey,  where  a  way  seems 
to  have  been  found  of  satisfying  the  ap- 
parently growing  repugnance  to  contact 
with  colored  people  on  terms  of  legal 
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equality,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
on  the  statute-book  a  law  so  sweeping  in 
its  insistment  on  absolute  equality  that 
it  can  be  shown  to  the  most  zealous  op- 
ponent of  race  distinction  as  proof  that 
perfect  justice  between  the  white  and 
colored  races  is  the  cherished  policy  of 
the  state.  It  would  appear  from  the  case 
whose  history  is  here  given  that  New 
Jersey  has,  in  the  matter  of  its  schools, 
evolved  a  system  of  theoretical  admission 
of  colored  children  to  white  schools  by 
terms  of  legislation  and  simultaneously 
of  actual  exclusion  by  method  of  admin- 
istration. Such  an  achievement  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  general  interest,  since 
it  may  well  invite  emulation  in  other 
states. 

The  case  has  its  more  serious  aspect 
in  that  it  is  another  instance — of  which 
we  have  had  so  many  of  late — of  disregard 
in  high  places  of  obligation  to  observe  the 
law,  a  sort  of  of&cial  and  high  social  an- 
archy which  cannot  but  tend  to  breed 
contempt  for  law  among  the  humbler 
classes. 

The  present  school-law  of  the  state 
provides  that  "no  child  between  the  age 
of  four  and  twenty  years  shall  be  excluded 
from  any  pubUc-school  on  account  of  his 
or  her  rel^on,  nationaUty  or  color,"  and 
provides  penalties  for  violation  of  this 
provision.  This  clause  is  a  reenactment 
of  a  similar  provision  adopted  many 
years  ago  and  which  gave  expression  to 
the  then  existing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
^equalitfr  before  the  law." 

The  concrete  case  which  reveals  the 
system  by  which  all  **  mixed  "  schools  may 
be  converted  into  "white"  schools  by 
exclusion  of  colored  pupils  is  furnished 
by  the  city  of  Burlington.  That  city  has 
six  public-school  buildings,  three  of  which 
are  erf  the  grammar  grade,  one  of  the  latter 
with  hig^-scho(d  grades.  One  of  the 
combined  primary  and  grammar-grade 
schools  is  die  William  R.  Allen  School, 
whidi  is  used  exclusively  for  colored 
childien.* 

This  colored  school-building  was  in 
existence  and  maintained  as  now  in  18d8, 


when  a  colored  minister,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pierce, 
made  appUcation  to  the  trustees  of  the 
public-schools  of  the  city  for  the  admis- 
sion of  his  four  children  of  school-age  to 
the  public-school  nearest  his  residence. 
This  appUcation  was  denied,  but  the 
school  authorities  offered  to  place  the 
children  in  the  colored  school,  then  con- 
ducted by  an  admittedly  competent  teach- 
er. Mr.  Pierce  insisted  on  his  right,  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  then  school-law — 
substantially  the  same  as  above  quoted — 
to  the  admission  of  his  children,  under 
terms  of  equality  with  the  children  of 
other  citizens,  into  the  pubUc-school 
nearest  his  residence,  and  secured  counsel 
to  present  hs  claims  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  on  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus,  compelling  the  school  au- 
thorities to  receive  his  children  as  de- 
manded by  him.  The  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  and  argued  on  an 
agreed  state  of  facts,  and  the  court  de- 
cidedf  that  the  relator  "was  entitled  to 
have  his  children  educated  in  the  public- 
school  nearest  his  residence,  unless  there 
was  some  just  reason  for  sending  them 
elsewhere."  The  court  proceeded  further 
to  state  that  the  children,  being  excluded 
because  their  father  was  a  mulatto,  that 
ground  of  exclusion  was  not,  under  the 
statute,  permissible. 

This  decision,  then,  settled  the  question 
whether  the  school  authorities  could, 
under  the  law  as  it  then  was  and  as  it  now 
exists,  exclude  from  a  pubUc-school  any 
child  because  of  color,  even  where  a  sep- 
arate colored  school,  reasonably  easy  of 
access,  is  maintained  as  part  of  the  pub- 
Uc-school system.  Accordingly,  from 
that  time  until  January  4,  1904,  colored 
children  were  admitted  to  the  "white** 
pubUc-schools  of  the  city  of  BurUngton, 
although  nearly  aU  the  colored  school- 
children attended  the  colored  school, 
which  was  conducted  by  colored  teachers. 

The  school  authorities  of  BurUngton, 

Ground  for  this  school  was  donated  by  the  man 
whose  name  it  bean  that  there  might  be  in  Burling- 
ton a  sdiool  for  the  education  of  colored  youtfi. 
The  school  now  ispart  of  the  public-school  system. 

1 46  N.J.  Law  Rep.,  76. 
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however,  evidently  determined  upon  the 
policy  of  separating  the  races  in  the  pub- 
lic-schools, in  spite  of  the  law  as  thus  con- 
strued. At  the  close  of  the  school-year 
of  1903,  two  colored  girls  were  ready  for 
promotion  from  the  colored  grammar- 
school  to  the  high-school,  and  received 
certificates  to  that  eflFect  from  the  prin- 
cipal, but  they  were  refused  admission  to 
the  high-school  and  the  principal  of  the 
colored  school  was  directed  to  educate 
them  in  the  high-school  grades  in  addi- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  grammar-school. 
Counsel  made  application  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
pressure  from  that  source  induced  the 
local  authorities  to  reconsider  their  action 
and  to  receive  the  two  colored  pupils  into 
the  high-school  classes. 

The  colored  principal  of  the  colored 
school,  who  had  filled  that  position  for 
more  than  fourteen  years  and  who  had 
championed  the  right  of  his  pupils  to 
admission  to  the  high-school,  was  about 
the  same  time  "given  notice"  and  a  new 
principal — ^a  colored  woman — substituted. 
Opposition  to  the  Board  of  Education's 
transparent  policy  of  exclusion  was  not 
assigned  as  a  cause  for  removal,  but  the 
new  appointee  had  abundant  notice  that 
her  tenure  of  office  would  be  secure  in 
proportion  to  her  acquiesence  in  the  new 
policy,  and  her  testimony  in  subsequent 
proceedings  to  be  presently  mentioned 
showed  that  she  was  not  too  dull  to  profit 
by  that  notice. 

On  January  4,  1904,  the  supervising 
principal,  by  orders  signed  by  him,  trans- 
ferred all  the  colored  children  in  the  city 
of  Burlington — some  eight  in  number — 
who  were  attending  "white"  schools  to 
the  William  R.  Allen  or  colored  school. 
Among  these  were  two,  aged  thirteen  and 
eight  years  respectively,  the  children  of 
one  James  R.  Stockton,  a  taxpayer  and 
real-estate  owner  of  Buiiington.  The 
younger  child  had  attended  for  three 
years  a  primary  grade  school  nearest  her 
father's  residence;  the  elder  had  attended 
the  same  primary-grade  school  for  three 
years  and  the  nearest  grammar-school 


for  the  succeeding  three  years.  There 
was  no  grade  in  the  cdlcned  school  corre- 
sponding to  the  grade  of  the  older  diild. 
The  father  of  these  childrai  resented  the 
transfer  as  an  infringement  of  his  rights, 
and  more  specifically  because  the  colored 
school  was  much  farther  from  his  resi- 
dence, necessitating  the  crossing  of  a  rail- 
road, and  because  the  educational  ad- 
vantages for  his  children  would  be  less 
in  the  colored  school  than  in  the  schods 
from  which  they  were  transferred. 

Counsel  was  consulted  and  it  was  con- 
ceived that  the  exclusion,  for  no  assigned 
reason,  of  these  children  from  the  public- 
schools  where  they  had  attended,  but 
presumably  because  of  their  color,  was 
directly  in  line  with  the  case  of  Pierce 
above  referred  to. 

The  state  school-law  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  "The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  decide,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  without  costs  to  the  parties,  all  con- 
troversies and  disputes  that  shaU  arise 
under  the  school-laws." 

The  petitioner's  counsel,  assuming 
that  here  was  a  "  controversy  or  dispute  ** 
arising  under  the  school-laws,  applied  on 
the  petitioner's  behalf  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Feb- 
ruary 16th  submitted  a  formal  statement 
or  petition  asking  for  an  order  directing 
the  reinstatement  of  petitioner's  children. 
Two  days  later  the  State  Superintendent 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  petitioner's  coun- 
sel, D.  Cooper  Allinson,  stating  that  the 
action  complained  of  was  the  act  of  the 
local  supervising  principal,  acting  within 
his  discretion,  and  saying:  "I  b^  leave 
to  advise  you  that  the  said  complaint  can 
not  be  entertained  nor  any  l^;al  action 
taken  in  connection  therewith  by  this 
department  until  presented  as  an  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  governing  body  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Burlington." 

Thus  politely  bowed  out  of  the  oflSce 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  whom  the  statute  was 
thought  to  direct,  the  petitioner  promptly 
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proceeded  to  endeavor  to  procure  from 
the  Board  of  Education  a  '"decision" 
from  which  an  appeal  might  properly  be 
taken.  That  the  reader  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  this  story  of  an  improved 
method  of  estabUshing  the  color-Une,  a 
method  very  Ukely  to  invite  imitation 
elsewhere,  may  understand  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  petitioner  in  this 
case  in  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure — 
not  the  vindication  of  what  he  claims  to 
be  his  rights — ^but  even  any  adjudication 
at  all  on  his  claim,  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings are  given  in  somewhat  tedious 
detail.  Without  this  full  presentation, 
however,  the  final  outcome  could  not  be 
so  well  appreciated.  A  consistent  poUcy, 
Uke  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  case,  indicating  that 
there  is  much  more  involved  than  the 
question  of  admission  or  rejection  of  the 
appUcant's  children  to  the  particular 
schools  in  question,  that  a  deeply-laid 
plan  for  separation  of  the  races  is  here 
revealed. 

On  February  24,  1904,  written  appUca- 
tion  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  a  restoration  of  the  children  to  their 
former  positions  in  the  pubUc-schools. 
The  secretary  of  the  board,  on  February 
26th,  stated  by  letter  that  the  communi- 
cation had  been  received  and  referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Teachers^  March  1st 
inquiry  by  letter  was  made  of  the  board 
whether  the  committee  was  instructed 
when  to  report.  The  secretary  replied 
that  there  were  no  instructions  as  to  time. 
March  3d  the  petitioner  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  board  asking  that 
he  exert  his  power  to  secure  an  early  re- 
port on  the  petition.  On  March  7th 
the  president  of  the  board  rephed  that  he 
did  not  feel  that  "'a  reasonable  time  had 
elapsed  **  for  a  report  on  the  case.  March 
24Ui  the  Conmiittee  on  Teachers  made 
their  report  to  the  board,  stating  that  the 
supervising  principal  had  made  the  trans- 
fers "for  the  purpose  of  more  nearly 
equalizing  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
classes  and  grades''  and  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work,  etc.,  and  they  rec- 


ommended that  the  petitioner  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  copy  of  the  report  and  that  he 
be  advised  to  confer  with  the  supervising 
principal  regarding  the  matter.  A  copy 
of  this  report  was  sent  to  the  petitioner. 
May  9th  petitioner's  counsel  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  ask- 
ing whether  he  was  to  understand  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  that  the  re- 
instatement of  the  children  was  refused. 
The  secretary  rephed.  May  9th,  that  the 
report  "covered  all  the  issues  raised." 
May  25th  the  petitioner  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  supervising  principal,  giving  in 
detail  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
transfer  of  his  children  and  setting  forth 
his  beUef  that  they  were  transferred  on 
account  of  color.  To  this  letter  no  reply 
was  received.  June  6th  the  petitioner 
again  wrote  asking  for  a  reply  to  his  letter 
of  May  25th.  To  this  letter  no  reply  was 
vouchsafed  by  the  supervising  principal. 
June  22d  the  petitioner  again  addressed 
the  board,  recounting  the  letters  to  the 
supervising  principal,  the  latter's  failure 
to  reply,  and  again  requesting  the  board 
to  take  up  the  consideration  of  his  petition 
of  February  24th,  and  to  grant  to  him  the 
reinstatement  of  his  daughters  in  the  pub- 
Uc-schools from  which  he  claimed  they 
had  been  illegally  transferred.  June 
29th  the  petitioner  again  addressed  the 
board  a  communication,  asking  that  the 
board  take  "speedy  and  definite  action" 
on  his  appUcation,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  know  his  status  as  a  parent  and 
the  status  of  his  children  "  as  pupils  in  the 
pubhc-schools  of  the  city  of  Burhngton." 
To  this  communication  Uie  secretary  of  the 
board  repUed,  July  26th,  that  *'  the  super- 
vising principal  will  doubtless  make  reply 
to  the  communications,  which  you  state 
that  you  addressed  to  him,  in  due  season. 
Until  his  reply  is  made  known  to  the  board 
and  a  report  on  the  allegations  which  you 
make  is  submitted  by  a  committee,  it  is 
not  Ukely  that  the  board  will  take  any 
further  action." 

The  board  took  no  further  action.  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion had  officially  informed  the  petitioner 
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that  until  the  local  Board  of  Education 
should  act  he  could  not  entertain  a  com- 
plaint, nor  "  could  "  any  legal  action  "  be 
taken  in  connection  therewith  by  his  de- 
partment." Here,  then,  was  such  a 
situation  of  affairs  that,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  petitioner  was  without  a  rem- 
edy, unless  some  power  could  be  found 
to  compel  the  board  to  act  in  the  matter 
and  to  reinstate  his  children  if  they  were, 
under  the  law,  entitled  to  such  reinstate- 
ment. 

The  petitioner,  then,  through  his  coun- 
sel, had  recourse  to  an  application  to  the 
court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus — ^the  pre- 
cise remedy  which  proved  effective  in  the 
Pierce  case  above  alluded  to.* 

A  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of 
mandamus  should  not  issue  was  allowed 
September  21,  1904.  In  accordance  with 
the  established  practice,  which  might 
seem  to  have  been  devised  to  prevent 
persons  of  small  means  from  having  re- 
course to  the  courts  for  vindication  of 
violated  rights,  witnesses  were  examined 
before  a  commissioner,  the  depositions 
were  written  out  and  printed  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  which  could  much 
better  hear  the  witnesses  direct  on  the 
argument  of  the  rule.  This  involved  an 
expense  almost  prohibitive  to  one  of  the 
petitioner's  means,  but  the  case,  with 
counsel's  briefs,  was  printed. 

In  the  taking  of  the  testimony  it  was 

*One  word  of  explanation  here  may  be  of  service 
to  the  lay  reader.  A  writ  of  mandamus  issues  out 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  subordinate  offi- 
cials or  bodies  to  do  certain  things  which  the  court 
shall  have  decided  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  a  rule 
established  in  New  Jersey  that  this  writ  will  not 
issue  where  the  applicant  has  another  specific  rem- 
edy, t.  e.,  can  secure  his  specific  relief  by  some  other 
means.  Thus  it  was  held  where  mandamus  was 
applied  for  to  compel  a  road  overseer  to  repair  the 
roads  and  objection  to  the  issuing  of  the  writ  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  remedy  by 
indictment  of  the  official  for  non-performance  of 
duty,  that  the  remedy  by  indictment  was  not  spe- 
cific, that  the  recalcitrant  official  might  suffer  im- 
prisonment as  a  punishment  and  still  the  roads 
remain  unrepaired.  Accordingly  the  writ  was 
granted  and  the  overseer  was  commanded  to  De- 
form his  official  duty.  Now  the  New  Jersey  State 
Educational  Law  provides  no  means  of  enforcing 
obedience  by  local  school  autiiorities  to  the  orders 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
or  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  beyond  the 


shown  that  the  colored  school,  which  pe- 
titioner's children  had   been   ordered  to 
attend,  did  not  offer  the  same  educatioDal 
advantages  as  the  school  from  which  they 
were  removed,  since  the  increased  num- 
ber of  grades  in  the  school  required  fewer 
recitations  per  week  and  shorter  periods 
of  recitations  in  a  number  of  the  branches 
taught.     It  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  the 
local  board  that  the  transfer  was  made  to 
equalize  the  classes,  since  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  the  various  grades  in  at- 
tendance at  the  colored  school  was  small 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  disclosed 
that  if  the  truant-law  should  be  enforced 
the  colored  children  out  of  school  would 
fill  the  colored  school  without  a  transfer 
of  those  in  attendance  at  the  "white" 
schools. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  November  Term,  1904.  In  due 
course  the  court  announced  its  decision 
not  to  pass  at  all  on  the  questions  raised 
by  the  appUcation  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
and  which  had  been  at  so  great  expense 
submitted  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicant  for  the  writ  should  first  have 
proceeded  by  appeal  from  the  action  of 
the  local  Board  of  Education  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction  and 
from  his  decision  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  As  a  precedent  to  support 
its  decision  the  court  cited  a  then  recent 
case,  in  which  the  court  had  refused  to 

power  of  withholding  the  part  of  state  funds  which 
might  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  district  ol 
the  offending  local  officials.  Grazisd  reasoned, 
following  the  analogy  of  the  road  official's  case^  that 
this  power  of  withholding  moni^  was  not  a  specific 
remedy  since  it  was  conceivable  that  the  local  au- 
thorities, in  a  given  case,  miriit  prove  obstinate  and 
suffer  the  schools  to  be  dosed  if  need  be,  for  want  of 
the  state  funds,  or,  if  the  community's  prejudices 
were  sufficiently  strong,  the  local  sdioola  might  be 
kept  open  by  private  support  rather  than  obey  the 
order  of  the  State  Board.  In  sudi  a  possible  case, 
the  aggrieved  individual  would  be  as  completdy 
without  a  remedy  as  in  tiie  road  official's  case.  Thus 
reasoning,  and  rdying  on  the  Fierce  case,  where  the 
facts  were  identiad  wiUi  the  facts  as  alleged  in  this 
case,  counsel  asked  in  the  usual  manner  lor  a  writ 
of  mandamus.  But  the  woridngs  of  the  judicial 
mind  are  sometimes  disappointing  and  one  who  re- 
lies soldy  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  logic  and  the 
rules  of  ratioctnatkm  to  fcx^cast  judicial  action  in  a 
given  case,  is  liaMe  to  go  astray. 
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grant  the  writ  to  the  applicant  until  he 
should  have  first  exhausted  his  remedy 
through  the  State  educational  authorities. 
But  in  this  last-mentioned  case,  which  * 
now  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  a 
precedent  for  refusing  to  consider  the 
merits  of  an  appUcation  for  mandamus 
where  the  charge  is  exclusion  from  a 
school  because  of  color,  the  court  justi- 
fied its  action  on  the  ground  that  the  case 
at  that  time  before  it  ^as  distinguishable 
from  the  Pierce  case,  where  the  question ' 
of  exclusion  for  color  was  involved  and 
in  which  a  mandamus  was  allowed.  In- 
asmuch as  the  case  we  are  considering  is, 
if  the  facts  alleged  are  sustained  by  the 
proofs — and  whether  they  are  so  sus- 
tained or  not  was  what  the  court  was 
asked  to  pass  upon — ^precisely  such  a 
case  as  the  Pierce  case,  it  is  just  a  little 
puzzUng  how  the  court  could  refuse  to 
hear  this  case  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
refused  to  hear  a  former  case  because 
that  former  case  was  not  Uke  the  Pierce 
case  and,  consequently,  not  hke  this  case, 
since  according  to  the  old  mathematical 
formula,  **  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other." 

By  this  deliverance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  petitioner  found  himself,  in  the 
game  of  shuttlecock  and  battledore,  back 
where  he  was  at  the  beginning,  and, 
nothing  daunted,  he  again  applied  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, resolved  to  follow  up  his  decision, 
if  need  be,  by  an  appeal  to  Uie  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  latter's  decision,  if 
adverse,  by  a  second  appUcation  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  might  then,  per- 
haps, consent  to  hear  him. 

Accordingly  an  application  was  made 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  sworn  testimony 
taken  by  both  sides  for  presentation  to 
the  Supreme  Court  was  submitted  by  the 
petitioner'9  counsel.  This  was  on  April 
7,  1905,  and  the  Superintendent,  not  un- 
naturaUy,  took  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter. Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
case  and  the  petitioner's  counsel  addressed, 
July  6,  1005,  a  letter  to  the  State  Super- 


intendent of  Public  Instruction  respect- 
fully asking  for  a  determination  of  the 
case.  No  response  by  decision  or  other- 
wise was  made  to  this  letter.  On  August 
22d,  counsel  again  addressed  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
stating  that  their  cUent  had  started  the 
proceedings  in  good  faith  for  the  main- 
taining of  his  rights;  that  as  a  citizen 
and  taxpayer  he  was  entitled  to  have  the 
question  of  his  right  passed  upon  by  the 
regularly  constituted  tribunals  of  the 
state  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  and  tax- 
payer and  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  such  that  further  delay  was 
practically  a  denial  of  a  hearing.  To 
this  application  and  to  these  communica- 
tions no  response  has  been  made.  With 
this  long  and  seemingly  unwarranted 
delay,  the  conclusion  would  appear  to  be 
justified  that  no  decision  is  intended  to 
be  made. 

If  a  decision  adverse  to  the  petitioner 
could,  on  the  facts,  be  made,  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  it  should  be  delayed. 
Thus,  after  an  expenditure  of  money 
which  he  could  ill  afford,  a  citizen  and 
taxpayer  guaranteed  certain  rights  by  the 
law  of  the  state  cannot  find  a  tribunal  to 
adjudicate  his  charge  that  he  has  been 
deprived  of  those  rights  solely  on  account 
of  prejudice  of  color.  Thus  is  established 
in  New  Jersey,  by  what  seems  like  official 
hocus  pocus,  the  color-line  in  the  public- 
schools,  without  any  change  in  the  statute 
and  without  incurring  the  inconvenience 
of  opposition  involved  in  an  effort  to 
amend  the  law. 

That  the  spirit  of  this  article  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  writer  believes  in  separate  col- 
ored schools,  where  there  are  enough 
colored  children  to  warrant  their  main- 
tenance, for  the  two-fold  reason  that  such 
schools,  taking  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
colored  school-children  in  a  community, 
avoid  the  practical  difficulties  arising 
from  race  prejudice,  and  that  they  offer 
a  career  of  usefulness  for  the  more  ambi- 
tious people  of  color  as  teachers — a  career 
they  could  not  hope  to  have  itL  ^\j5^  <st^ 
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mixed  schools.  In  nearly  every  com- 
munity— and  it  is  so  in  Burlington — ^the 
colored  population  is  largely  grouped 
together,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
colored  school-children  can  be  assigned 
to  such  a  school  without  violating  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law  which, 
according  to  the  court's  interpretation, 
entitled  the  citizen  to  have  his  children 
attend  the  school  nearest  his  residence. 
But  where  the  exceptional  case  exists 
and  the  "colored"  school  is  farther  re- 
moved, the  statute  is  plain  that  no  dis- 
crimination because  of  color  shall  be  made. 
If,  however,  it  is  the  public  sense  that 
this  provision  of  the  law  is  unwise,  if  it  is 
desired  that  local  Boards  of  Education 
shall  have  the  power  to  compel  all  col- 
ored school-children  to  attend  the  colored 
school,  where  one  is  maintained,  then  the 
just,  the  fair  thing  to  do,  would  be  to 


amend  the  statute  in  the  sight  of  the  world. 
Such  action  might  conmiand  popular 
approval.  It  might  be  capable  of  support 
as  being  entirely  just.  This  would  be  a 
proper  subject  for  argument  and  no  opin- 
ion upon  it  is  meant  to  be  here  expressed, 
further  than  to  say  that  it  is  not  obvious 
what  objection  there  can  be,  save  from 
sheer  prejudice,  to  the  presence  of  a  few 
decent  colored  people  among  whites  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  to  blazon  before  the  world  a  stat- 
ute proclaiming  absolute  impartiality  of 
treatment,  and  then  to  discriminate  by 
refusing  to  recognize  the  statute  in  the 
local  bodies  or  to  enforce  it  in  the  higher 
official  circles  is  of  a  piece  of  hypocrisy 
which  should  cast  contempt  upon  a 
state. 

Linton  SATTERTHWArr. 

Trenton^  N.  J. 


MAYOR  JOHNSON  ON   MUNICIPAL  CONTROL  OF  VICE 
AND  THE  CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  EVILS. 

AN  EDITORIAL  SKETCH. 


I.      THE  CLERGYMEN    OF    CLEVELAND   IN- 
TERROOATE  BiAYOR  JOHNSON. 

EXHIBITIONS  on  the  part  of  pubKc 
officials  of  candor,  sincerity  and  an 
earnest  and  conscientious  desire  to  further 
the  highest  interests  of  society  are  all  too 
rare  at  the  present  time;  and  when  in 
addition  to  these  things  a  pubUc  servant 
evinces  the  profound  insight  of  a  philos- 
opher and  the  broad  vision  of  a  true 
statesman,  which  enable  him  to  disting- 
uish clearly  between  fundamental  causes 
of  evil  conditions  and  remedies  that  must 
necessarily  be  applied  to  reach  the  tap- 
root of  crime,  vice,  poverty  and  moiul 
deterioration,  and  apparent  immediate 
causes  and  remedies  that  are  essentially 
palliative  or  partial  in  character,  the  phe- 
nomenon calls  for  special  consideration. 


For  to-day,  next  to  the  exhibitions  of 
moral  turpitude  and  intellectual  cunning 
and  daring  on  the  part  of  privil^ed  in- 
terests and  their  vast  army  of  retainers 
that  constitute  the  supreme  menace  to 
democracy,  nothing  is  more  discouraging 
to  the  friends  of  free  institutions  than  the 
spectacle  apparent  on  every  hand  of  earn- 
est and  true-hearted  men  and  women 
devoting  all  their  energies  to  the  promo- 
tion of  measures  that  at  the  very  best  can 
merely  prove  partial  or  palliative,  while 
often  their  only  result  would  be  to  relieve 
temporarily  the  hurt — ^in  other  words, 
something  anodyne  in  character,  soothing, 
affording  brief  relief,  which  might  easily 
lull  society  into  a  dangerous  sense  of  se- 
curitfr  wUle  the  evil  more  firmly  rooted 
itself  in  the  body  politic. 

The  reply  given  a  short  time  since  by 
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Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  to  the  Ministers' 
Uniin  of  QeveUnd  affo«ls  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  seeing  eye»  the  feeling 
heart  and  the  broad  intellectual  vision  of 
the  truly  philosophic  statesman  so  sorely 
needed  in  public  life  to-day. 

The  Ministers'  Union  of  Cleveland 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Mayor 
relative  to  municipal  control  of  vice  in 
that  city.  In  reply  Mr.  Johnson  entered 
into  a  somewhat  extended  examination  of 
the  subject  of  vice  and  its  eflFective  treat- 
ment, dividing  the  subject  into  a  consid- 
eration of  the  immediate  repressive  meas- 
ures needed  and  the  fundamental  treat- 
ment required  to  reach  the  chief  causes 
of  vice,  crime  and  poverty. 

n.    BiATOB  Johnson's  reply. 

With  a  broad,  generous  spirit  that  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  man,  Mr. 
Johnson  freely  grants  the  disinterested 
motives  and  praiseworthy  desires  of  the 
clergymen,  at  the  same  time  claiming  for 
himself  and  his  administration  the  same 
earnest  and  sincere  desire  "'to  make 
Cleveland  a  good  place  to  live  in,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
surround  them  with  such  freedom]^from 
temptation  and  such  encouragement  in 
right  Uving  as  will  discourage  vice  and 
promote  morality." 

The  aim  of  the  city  administration  in 
coping  with  the  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lem, he  asserts,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  clergymen.  Tlie  only  differ- 
ence, in  so  far  as  any  difference  may  exbt, 
lies  in  the  best  method  for  dealing  with 
the  evil. 

"There  are  three  courses  or  policies," 
observes  the  Mayor,  "which  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  public  dances,  wine- 
rooms,  disorderly  houses,  gambling,  and 
the  liquor  traffic:  First,  official  toleration; 
second,  attempted  suppression  by  cru- 
sade; third,  administrative  repression. 
The  first  course,  we  would  agree,  could 
not  be  followed  by  an  administration 
seeking  the  end  which  you  and  I  have  in 
view.    It    is    usually    accompanied    by 


blackmail,  graft  and  official  corruption, 
which  no  possible  foresight  can  prevent, 
and  it  cannot  be  adopted  by  a  decent  ad- 
ministration." 

He  then  passes  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  attempted  sup- 
pression by  crusades  and  that  of  admin- 
istrative repression.  The  attempted  sup- 
pression by  crusade  he  believes  under 
present  social  conditions  to  be  at  once 
ineffective  and  fraught  with  veiy  serious 
evils,  in  that  it  results  in  dispersing  the 
moral  pollution  throughout  the  municipal 
body,  thereby  starting  new  centers  of 
corruption  in  quarters  hitherto  unpol- 
luted— centers  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  frequently  become  pest-holes  whence 
contagion  becomes  widespread  long  be- 
fore the  evil  is  suspected  by  or  known  to 
the  authorities,  because  hidden  in  sec- 
tions r^arded  as  ultra-respectable.  The 
Mayor's  views  in  this  respect  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  conclusions  of  many  of  the 
most  earnest  social  reformers  whose  deep 
study  of  the  grave  problem  entitles  their 
views  to  serious  consideration.  In  the 
second  place,  Mr.  Johnson  insists  that 
experience  has  amply  proved  that  this 
method  is  thoroughly  ineffective.  It  has 
failed,  and  signally  failed,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  and  "I  doubt,"  he  observes, 
"if  there  is  a  city  in  the  country  in  which 
there  has  not  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
a  formal  crusade  Jigainst  vice;  but  I 
equally  doubt  if  a  time  or  place  can  be 
named  where  such  a  crusade  has  effected 
even  temporary  betterment."  Moreover, 
"it  invariably  results  in  blocking  the 
courts."  He  then  gives  the  results  of 
the  last  attempt  to  cany  out  this  plan  in 
Cleveland,  which  ended  in  a  disnial  fail- 
ure. 

"  Six  years  ago  our  police  court  dockets 
were  choked  and  the  courts  themselves  par- 
alyzed by  the  liquor  cases  alone.  At  that 
time  some  sort  of  a  crusade  was  being  made. 
Saloonkeepers  were  arrested  wholesale, 
many  of  them  arrested  many  times.  The 
result,  however,  was  that  by  uniting  and 
securing  l^al  counsel  at  a  veiy  small 
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cost  to  each  defendant,  the  laws  you  cite 
me  and  which  seem  so  simple  and  appear 
to  afford  such  adequate  remedy,  were 
found  ineffective.  Nor  does  this  involve 
a  criticism  of  the  law.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  not  mechanical,  but 
human,  and  when  the  law  is  made  with 
enough  saf^uards  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  innocent,  it  of  necessity  affords 
technical  refuge  and  delay  to  the  guilty. 
Every  defendant  demanded  a  jury  and 
exhausted  every  dilatory  privilege  in  its 
selection,  so  that  at  one  time  there  were 
so  many  jury  cases  pending  in  the  poUce 
court  that  trials  were  continued  for  six 
months  and  longer,  only  to  be  recontinued 
because  of  the  inabiUtyr  of  the  courts  to 
deal  with  the  multitude  of  cases;  and  in 
the  end  all  of  the  cases  were  dismissed. 
There  was  no  other  practical  result  than 
a  demonstration  of  the  inefficiency  of  this 
method  of  enforcement. 

**  If  the  same  method  has  been  used  in 
many  cities  besides  our  own  and  we  can 
find  no  dty  in  which  an  actual  and  perma- 
nent victory  has  been  won,  are  we  not 
justified  in  doubting  the  advisabilitfr  of 
going  back  to  it  in  Cleveland  ?  " 

The  theory  of  administrative  repres- 
sion by  direct  police  intervention  is  next 
noticed  at  length.  It  is  the  method  sys- 
tematically employed  by  Mayor  Johnson, 
and  the  results,  he  believes,  fully  warrant 
the  contention  that  it  has  proved  the  best 
method  for  the  morals  of  the  city  that 
has  yet  been  attempted.  Under  it  he 
claims  that  ''gambling  has  been  practi- 
cally wiped  out  in  Cleveland."  "Wine- 
rooms  have  been  aboUshed,"  and  *'the 
most  dangerous  class  of  saloons,  namely 
those  with  the  bar  in  front,  connected 
directly  with  a  disorderly  house  in  the 
rear,  have  been  stamped  out  by  means 
of  this  policy.** 


*'  In  regard  to  the  liquor  laws,**  he  ob- 
serves, "our  policy  has  been  to  repress 
in  cases  of  flagrant  violation;  that  is, 
where  a  place  was  open  at  forbidden  times 
and  where  brawling  or  disorder  was  per- 
mitted or  where  men  were  allowed  to 


drink  to  intoxication.  Beginning  with 
the  worst  of  these,  we  struck  at  them  by 
stationing  uniformed  officers  at  their 
doors  until  their  trade  was  driven  away, 
and  the  idea  was  forced  upon  their  pro- 
prietors that  it  was  better  'business*  to 
limit  their  excesses  than  to  try  to  run  in 
disr^ard  of  order  and  decency.*' 

He  argues  that  indiscriminate  suppres- 
sion would  result  in  general  resistance 
and  evasicm. 

"It  would  create,  what  does  not  now 
exist,  a  conmiunitfr  of  interest  and  pur- 
pose between  orderly  and  disoideriy  sa- 
loon-keepers. It  would  open  the  way, 
moreover,  for  the  resumption  of  business 
by  the  indecent  and  disorderly  saloons 
which  are  now  repressed.  These  con- 
siderations suggest  to  me  the  desirabiUt}' 
of  continuing  Uie  present  distinction  be- 
tween orderly  and  disorderly  saloons." 

The  Mayor  does  not  defend  adminis- 
trative repression  as  a  general  principle, 
but  has  resorted  to  it  because  after  the 
deepest  and  most  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious study  of  the  problem  he  has  become 
convinced  that  it  is  the  only  practicable 
method  of  general  enforcement  under 
conditions  that  now  obtain  and  is  the 
method  that  will  best  promote  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  conmiunity. 

"I  do  not  claim,**  he  says,  "that  con- 
ditions in  Cleveland  are  ideal,  nor  that 
there  is  not  much  yet  to  be  done;  but  I 
do  believe  that  this  policy  of  repression, 
operating  as  it  does  directly  upon  the 
persons  guilty  of  excesses  and  untram- 
meled  by  long  drawn  out  and  technical 
court  proceedings  and  delays,  has  been 
successful.  My  belief  in  this  regard 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  Cleveland  is  freer 
now  from  gross  forms  of  vice  and  law- 
breaking  than  at  any  previous  period. 
And  comparison  of  the  conditions  in 
Cleveland  with  those  of  any  other  city  of 
her  size,  where  either  the  first  or  second 
policy  to  which  I  have  referred  is  followed, 
will  satisfy  you  that  the  results  of  the 
policy  of  this  administration  are  good. 
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It  is  the  determination  of  this  adminis- 
tration that  vice  and  crime  shall  not  be 
protected  in  Cleveland,  and  equally  that 
there  shall  be  no  blackmail,  graft  or  cor- 
ruption attendant  upon  official  dealings 
with  it." 

III.      THE   mayor's  message  TO  THE 
CLEB6TMEN. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  content,  however, 
with  frankly  meeting  the  question  of  the 
clergymen  and  justifying  his  course  by 
citing  results  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
Cleveland  as  superior  to  those  that  have 
followed  other  courses  of  procedure  in 
the  city  in  the  past  and  in  other  munici- 
palities; for  he  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  there  is  a  far  ''deeper  and  more  fun- 
damental condition"  which  imperatively 
demands  the  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  clergymen  and  others 
in  positions  to  influence  public  opinion, 
because  it  lies  at  the  root  of  a  vast  amount 
of  vice,  crime,  poverty  and  misery.  And 
it  is  to  these  views  of  the  Mayor  that  we 
wish  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  They  are  the  utterances  of  a 
true  statesnJ-the  ideas  of  a  genuine 
apostle  of  true  democracy  who  not  only 
thinks  deeply  but  who  dares  to  speak  his 
thoughts  and  live  the  truth  he  believes 
holds  redemptive  power  for  society. 

"Crime  and  vice,"  he  observes,  "are 
not  the  natural  consequences  of  normal 
human  impulses.  They  are  largely  if 
not  almost  whoUy  products  of  environ- 
ment. Society  itself  creates  the  economic 
condition  in  which  the  people  live,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
upon  opportunitfr  is  such  that  men  are 
driven  out  of  their  true  course  as  a  result 
of  the  despair  caused  by  inequalitfr  of 
opportunitfr  and  the  hopelessness  of  an 
unequal  struggle.  More  men  drink  be- 
cause they  are  miserable  than  are  mis- 
erable because  they  drink;  and  the  un- 
fortunates who  lead  lives  of  vice  do  not 
choose  that  occupation  from  natural 
prefSerence  or  waywardness  of  disposition, 
but  are  forced  to  begin  and  to  persist  in 


such  lives  by  the  pressure  of  conditions 
which  make  the  earning  of  an  honest  and 
adequate  livelihood  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  whole  penalty  of  society's  aggr^ate 
sin  should  be  visited  upon  its  weakest 
sinners,  nor  that  wholesale  arrests  and 
indiscriminate  fines  can  do  more  than 
harden  the  lives  and  condition  of  those 
who  are  driven  to  vice  and  crime  as  a  des- 
perate resort.  That  society  must  pro- 
tect itself  and  restrain  law-breaking  goes 
without  saying;  and  this  administration, 
by  the  direct  pressure  of  the  police  force, 
and  by  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
those  who  in  their  wrong-doing  pass  be- 
yond technical  law  violation,  and  foster 
the  growth  of  worse  forms  of  crime,  is 
attempting  to  do  that  thing.  I  earnestly 
invite  you,  however,  to  join  with  me  in 
an  effort  to  do  the  larger  thing — ^to  alle- 
viate the  hard  social  conditions  which 
produce  the  environment  out  of  which 
this  crime  and  vice  grow.  To  remove 
causes  is  better  than  to  deal  only  wUh 
effects.  As  a  temporary  measure  and 
until  the  fight  oq  the  causes  shall  be  won, 
direct  repression  must  be  appUed  to  the 
effects;  but  we  must  never  regard  these 
measures  in  the  light  of  remedies,  for 
back  of  it  all  lies  the  source  of  the  evil — 
involuntary  poverty. 

"  When  I  became  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
it  was  with  certain  very  definite  aims 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
larger  good  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
I  have  never  lost  sight  of  that  as  the  main 
thing.  Yet  the  critics  of  this  administra- 
tion are  forced  to  admit  that  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
larger  things,  good  government  even  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  honest  and  efficient 
administration  has  been  achieved.  By 
following  the  policy  which  I  have  out- 
lined, the  conditions  in  Cleveland  have 
been  vastly  improved.  We  found  it  a 
citfr  of  unr^ulated  vice  and  crime,  and 
now  gambling  has  been  driven  out,  the 
wine-room  closed,  the  combinaticm  saloon 
expelled  and  a  far  better  condition  of 
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public  order  created.  But  this*  has  been 
inddental  to  our  efforts  for  the  larger  ob- 
jects we  had  in  view. 

"We  are  both  seeking  to  exterminate 
crime  and  vice  and  miserj'.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  but  consequences  of 
involuntary  poverty,  resulting  from  the 
existence  of  law-made  privUege  whereby 
some  men  get  more  than  they  earn,  while 
the  vast  mass  of  mankind  earns  more 
than  it  gets.  It  is  the  existence  of  this 
legalized  privilege  in  society  which  cre- 
ates the  slums  of  a  great  city  and  con- 
demns a  large  portion  of  every  city  popu- 
lation to  lives  of  vice  and  crime,  by  de- 
priving them  of  that  equal  opportunity 
in  life  which  nature  accords  and  which 
our  fundamental  law  theoretically  rec- 
ognizes. This  is  the  central  point  of  the 
great  problem,  to  which  the  specific  evils 
to  which  you  refer,  vast  and  degrading 
though  they  are,  are  only  as  effect  to 
cause. 

*'  Powerful  interests,  misleading  phrases 
and  forms  of  law  too  often  serve  to  blind 
us  to  the  real  inmiorality  of  privilege. 
But  when  we  shall  have  thoroughly  real- 
ized what  I  believe  to  be  a  final  truth — 
that  involuntary  poverty  is  the  most 
menacing  fact  in  modem  society,  and 
almost  the  sole  cause  of  vice  and  crime, 
and  that  involuntary  poverty  itself  is  but 
the  logical  and  necessary  result  of  law- 
made  privilege,  all  good  men  will  unite 
in  attacking  it.  When  privilege  has  dis- 
appeared, the  problems  which  you  gen- 
tlemen present  wiU  in  large  measure  be 
solved. 

"It  too  often  happens,  when  genuine 
efforts  at  fundamentally  remedying  such 
conditions  are  made,  that  the  more  super- 
ficial are  emphasized  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  those  of  us  who  at  such  a  time 
should  be  united.  This  usually  results 
in  frustrating  honest  effort  in  both  direc- 
tions. In  such  emergencies  it  behooves 
men  with  the  responsibilities  that  you 
and  I  have  to  bear,  to  be  upon  our  guard. 


"  In  your  philosophy  of  life  there  is  the 
idea  of  the  Fatheiiiood  of  God.     So  there 
is  in  mine.    In  yours,  as  in  mine,  there- 
fore, there  must  also  be  the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.    I  appeal  to  you, 
then,  to  give  me  your  encouragement  and 
support,  not  only  in  enforcing  as  best  we 
can  such  laws  of  our  statute  books  as  are 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  decency  in  our  conmiunity,  but  also 
in  bringing  as  near  to  an  end  as  in  our 
power  it  lies,  the  unbrotheriy  l^al  con- 
ditions, which,  by  giving  valuable  priv- 
il^es  under  the  law  to  some,   thereby 
deny  just  natural  rights  to  so  many  others 
and  consequently  make  so  much  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  from  which  indec^icy 
and  disorder  proceed." 

rv.    THE     B£sui;r    to     church     and 

STATE  IF  CLEBOTMEN  SHOULD   ACT 
UPON  THE  BiATOB's  MESSAGE. 

Mayor  Johnson's  message  to  the  clergy- 
men is  big  with  potential  power  for  good, 
both  to  the  church  and  the  state.  K  any 
considerable  number  of  clergymen  should 
take  up  the  serious  study  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  with  a  view  sin^e 
to  finding  out  the  fundamental  facts 
touching  tibe  natural  rights  of  man  to  the 
resources  of  nature — ^to  the  common  gift 
of  the  conmion  father — ^that  must  be 
recognized  before  we  can  enjoy  equaUty 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights;  if  they 
should  determine  to  find  out  the  great 
tap-roots  of  vice,  poverty,  crime  and  hu- 
man misery,  instead  of  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  superficial  appearances 
and  effects,  they  would  see  and  feel  as 
never  before  the  meaning  of  the  father- 
hood of  Grod,  the  brotheihood  of  man 
and  the  law  of  solidarity  that  imposes 
certain  high  and  holy  obligations  which, 
if  fulfilled,  would  lead  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  worid;  because  the  great  cor- 
ollary facts  following  from  the  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  these  truths, 
which  necessarily  embody  justice,  would 
exalt  mankind,  illuminate  reason^  develop 
the  soul  side  of  life,  and  foster  love  in 
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eveiy  heart,  thus  bringing  on  earth  the 
kingdom  of  Grod.  And  with  this  new 
view  of  age-long  truth  illuminating  their 
lives,  they  would  go  before  the  world 
with  Ups  touched  with  divine  fire,  with 
hearts  burning  with  the  love  that  places 
the  rights  and  the  weal  of  humanity  above 
all  baser  things,  and  with  brains  aflame 
with  a  passion  for  justice,  so  that  no 
thought  of  material  wealth  from  question- 
able sources,  for  church  or  school,  and  no 
thought  of  personal  ease  or  comfort 
could  influence  them  or  swerve  them 
from  their  high  mission,  any  more  than 
Jesus,  the  prophets  or  the  apostles  could 
have  been  swerved  from  their  mission  by 
the  temptation  of  material  wealth  or 
power. 

If  clergymen  should  awaken  to  this 
new  demand  of  our  wonderful  age  and 
become  the  apostles  of  justice,  human 
rights  and  love,  a  marvelous  transforma- 
tion would  result.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  find  their  empty  churches 
crowded  to  overflowing.  They  would 
find  to-day  as  in  the  eariier  days  the 
poor — ^the  great  surging  masses  of  the 
poor — ^would  hear  and  hear  gladly  the 
gospel  of  truth  and  justice,  and  they 
would  soon  find  themselves  again  the 
moral  leaders  of  the  age  and  in  the  very 
center  of  a  great  new  spiritual  renaissance 
such  as  has  ever  been  witnessed  when 
the  pulpit  has  placed  justice,  love  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  above  dogmatic 
theology,  churchly  rites  and  creedal 
theories.  They  would  find  the  church 
again  that  great  moral  power  that  it  was 
in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  while  it 
was  yet  pure  and  uncomipted  by  the 
lure  of  wealth  and  power  (when  the  words 
of  James  relating  to  the  acquirers  of 
tainted  gold  weighed  as  living  truth  with 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel).  For  the 
heart  of  the  people  yearns  for  that  spirit- 
ual truth  that  expresses  itself  in  the  Gold- 
en Rule;  it  yearns  for  that  religion  that 
translates  itself  into  a  life  of  consecrated 
service  to  mankind — ^a  life  that  contrasts 
with  the  lives  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  abstract  and  general  issues,  to 


theological  dogmas  and  creeds,  even  as 
the  Ufe  of  service  and  ever-present  help- 
fulness and  the  teachings  of  human  love 
and  world-wide  justice  of  the  great  Naza- 
rene  contrasted  with  the  endless  dispu- 
tations and  dogmatizing  about  the  Mosaic 
law  and  questions  of  theology  of  the  re- 
Ugious  leaders  of  Jesus'  day. 

We  beUeve  most  profoundly  that  if  our 
clergy,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them, 
should  experience  this  new  spiritual  birth 
which  awakens  a  deathless  love  for  hu- 
manity, for  the  poor,  the  crushed,  the 
weak  and  the  defenceless  ones,  we  should 
see  in  the  brief  space  of  a  decade  as  great 
a  change  as  that  which  marked  England 
when  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  galvan- 
ized the  nation  with  spiritual  life. 

v.      THE      MORAL      LETHAROT      OF      ENG- 
LAND  IN  THE   DATS  OF  WALPOLE. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  England  of  Horace  Walpole's 
administration  and  the  RepubUc  to-day 
— so  much  of  a  similarity  indeed,  that  a 
glance  at  the  period  that  preceded  the 
advent  of  the  great  founders  of  Method- 
ism will,  we  think,  serve  to  emphasize 
the  thought  we  wish  to  impress. 

In  the  days  when  Horace  Walpole  was 
at  the  zenitih  of  his  power,  the  business, 
economic,  poUtical,  social  and  religious 
Ufe  of  England  was  under  the  spell  of  a 
soul-deadening  materialism.  Then  as 
now  political  corruption  was  rife.  Low 
moral  ideals  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
austere  concepts  of  the  Puritan  period. 
The  bitter  religious  and  theological  con- 
troversies of  the  earlier  time  had  given 
place  to  nation-wide  reUgious  indiffer- 
ence, very  noticeable  in  Uie  life  of  the 
people  in  every  stratum  of  society,  though 
many  whose  Uves  gave  the  He  to  the  ethical 
teachings  of  Jesus  still  outwardly  con- 
formed most  punctiUously  to  the  rites 
and  observances  of  the  church  and  posed 
as  its  supporters  and  defenders.  Every- 
where was  seen  that  moral  lethargy  al- 
ways apparent  when  the  civic  Kfe  of  a 
nation  is  at  a  low  ebb;  when  the  eternal 
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moral  verities  of  justice  and  equity  on 
the  part  of  government  in  its  reUttion  to 
the  people  are  held  lightly  and  subordi- 
nated to  the  selfish  interests  of  privileged 
classes ;  when  man  counts  less  than  money. 

The  historian  Green,  himself  an  ardent 
churchman  who  could  not  be  accused  of 
having  undue  sympathy  with  the  Non- 
Conformists,  has  not  only  given  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  business,  po- 
litical, social  and  religious  life  preceding 
the  advent  of  the  great  Methodist  clergy- 
men, but  he  has  also  shown  how  society, 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  for  justice 
and  love,  quickly  responded  to  the  mes- 
sage of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  change  the  whole 
face  of  national  social  and  religious  Kfe. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  long  and 
masterful  political  sway  of  Walpole  that 
we  see  English  life  come  compellingly 
under  the  spirit  of  materiaUstic  commer- 
cialism. A  craze  for  the  quick  acquisi- 
tion of  gold  became  a  master-passion, 
drying  up,  as  is  ever  the  case  when  the 
insanity  of  the  gambler  infects  society, 
the  wellsprings  of  that  spirituality  that 
is  as  essential  to  the  upward  sweep  of 
civilization  as  oxygen  is  essential  to  phys- 
ical life. 

"  The  sudden  increase  of  English  com- 
merce," observes  Green,  "begot  at  this 
moment  the  mania  of  speculation.  Ever 
since  the  age  of  Elizabeth  the  unknown 
wealth  of  Spanish-America  had  acted 
like  a  spell  upon  the  imagination  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Harley  gave  countenance 
to  a  South  Sea  Company,  which  promised 
a  reduction  of  the  public  debt." 

In  return  for  special  privileges  desired, 
a  band  of  promoters  and  speculators, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Wall-street  gamb- 
lers and  public-service  franchise  grabbers 
of  our  day,  held  out  promised  benefits 
never  to  be  realized.  Only  in  a  period 
of  civil  decadence  and  moral  lethargy 
would  the  nation  have  yielded  to  the  lure. 
''  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole  warned  the 
Ministry  and  the  countiy  against  this 
'dream.'  Both  went  mad;  and  in  1720 
bubble  Company  followed  bubble  Com- 


pany, till  the  inevitable  reactioii  brought 
a  general  ruin  in  its  train.  The  crash 
brought  Stanhope  to  the  grave.  Of  hb 
colleagues,  many  were  found  to  have  re- 
ceived bribes  from  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany to  back  its  frauds.  Craggs,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  died  of  terror  at  the 
investigation;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.'' 
When  moral  idealism  is  eclipsed  by  the 
gambler's  greed,  when  the  materialism 
of  the  market  obscures  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, exalting  the  dollar  above  the  man, 
corruption  in  government  as  inevitably 
follows  as  night  the  day.  Hence  we  find, 
according  to  Green : 

''The  wealth  of  the  Whig  houses  was 
lavishly  spent  in  securing  a  monopoly  of 
the  small  and  corrupt  constituencies 
which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  bor- 
ough representation.  It  was  spent  yet 
more  unscrupulously  in  parliamentaiy 
bribery." 

Nor  was  this  all,  or  even  the  worst. 
Whenever  the  mania  for  gambling  domi- 
nates the  pubUc  imagination  and  the  de- 
mands of  conmiercialism  weigh  more 
heavily  than  those  of  justice  and  equity, 
there  is  a  rapid  drifting  downward  seen 
in  every  stratum  of  society.  Religion — 
the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  the 
apostle  James — ^is  everywhere  at  a  dis- 
count. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
these  conditions  prevailing  among  the 
educated  and  wealthy  classes. 

"  In  the  higher  circles  *  everyone  laughs,' 
said  Montesquieu  on  his  visit  to  England, 
'if  one  talks  of  religion.'  Of  the  promi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  time  the  greater 
part  were  unbelievers  in  any  form  of 
Christianity,  and  distinguished  for  the 
grossness  and  immorality  of  their  lives. 
Drunkenness  and  foul  talk  were  thought 
no  discredit  to  Walpole.  A  late  prime 
minister,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  in 
the  habit  of  appearing  with  his  mistress 
at  the  play.  Purity  and  fidelity  to  the 
marriage  vow  were  sneered  out  of  fashion ; 
and  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to 
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his  son,  instructs  him  in  the  art  of  seduc- 
tion as  part  of  a  polite  education." 

If  such  were  the  conditions  at  the  social 
zenith,  those  at  the  nadir  were  scarcely 
more  hopeful. 

**  At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale," 
observes  Green,  ''lay  the  masses  of  the 
poor.  They  were  ignorant  and  brutal  to 
a  degree  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  for 
the  increase  of  population  which  followed 
on  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  commerce  had  been  met  by  no 
effort  for  their  religious  or  educational 
improvement.  Not  a  new  parish  had 
been  created.  Hardly  a  single  new 
church  had  been  buUt.  ...  A  Welsh 
bishop  avowed  that  he  had  seen  his  own 
diocese  but  once,  and  habitually  resided 
at  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland.  ...  In 
the  streets  of  London  gin-shops  at  one 
time  invited  every  passer-by  to  get  drunk 
for  a  penny,  or  dead  drunk  for  two-pence. 
Much  of  this  social  degradation  was  due 
without  doubt  to  the  apathy  and  sloth  of 
the  priesthood.  A  shrewd,  if  prejudiced, 
observer.  Bishop  Burnet,  brands  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  of  his  day  as  the  most  lifeless 
in  Europe, '  the  most  remiss  of  their  labors 
in  private  and  the  least  severe  of  their 
lives.' " 

Such  was  the  England  of  Walpole. 
But  as  his  long  term  of  power  neared  its 
close,  we  see  society  everywhere  stirring 
as  one  in  a  troubled  sleep.  On  every 
hand  signs  of  a  general  awakening  were 
visible. 

VI.      THE  SPUUTUAL  RENAISSANCE  IN- 

AUGUBATED   BT  WHITEFIELD   AND 

THE  WESLETS. 

Pitt,  then  young  and  uninfluential,  led 
a  band  in  Parliament  whom  the  cynical 
Walpole  called  the  "  boys."  They  thun- 
dered against  the  venality  and  corruption 
of  government  and  for  a  time  their  words 
fell  on  duU  ears  or  were  ridiculed  and  the 
statements  denied.  Later,  however,  we 
find  this  political  protest  against  minis- 
terial conrupticm  eveiywhere  taken  up. 


"New  moral  forces"  were  at  work.  "A 
new  sense  of  social  virtue,"  "  a  new  sense 
of  religion,"  was  stirring  "however  bUnd- 
ly  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen." 

"The  stir,"  says  Green,  "showed  itself 
markedly  in  a  religious  revival  which  dates 
from  the  later  years  of  Walpole's  ministiy ; 
and  which  began  in  a  small  knot  of  Ox- 
ford students.  .  .  .  Three  figures  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  group  as  soon 
as,  on  its  transfer  to  London  in  1738,  it 
attracted  public  attention.  .  .  .  E^ach 
found  his  special  work  in  the  task  to  which 
the  instinct  of  the  new  movement  led  it 
from  the  first,  that  of  carrying  religion 
and  morality  to  the  vast  masses  of  popu- 
lation which  lay  concentrated  in  the  towns 
or  around  the  mines  and  collieries  of  Corn- 
wall and  the  north.  Whitefield,  a  serv- 
itor of  Pembroke  College,  was  above  all 
the  preacher  of  the  revival.  Speech  was 
governing  English  politics;  and  the  re- 
ligious power  of  speech  was  shown  when 
a  dread  of  'enthusiasm'  closed  against 
the  new  apostles  the  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  forced  them  to  preach 
in  the  fields.  Their  voice  was  soon  heard 
in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  comers 
of  the  land,  among  the  bleak  moors  of 
Northumberland,  or  in  the  dens  of  Lon- 
don, or  in  the  long  galleries  where  in  the 
pauses  of  his  labor  the  Cornish  miner 
listens  to  the  sobbing  of  the  sea.  White- 
field's  preaching  was  such  as  England 
had  never  heard  before.  ...  It  was  no 
common  enthusiast  who  could  wring 
gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and 
admiration  from  the  fastidious  Horace 
Walpole,  or  who  could  look  down  from 
the  top  of  the  green  knoll  at  Kingswood 
on  twenty  thousand  coUiers,  grimy  from 
the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see  as  he  preach- 
ed the  tears  *  making  white  channels  down 
their  blackened  cheeks.' " 

On  the  long-n^lected  and  ignorant 
masses — ^the  disenfranchised  and  socially 
exiled  multitude — ^the  eflFect  of  White- 
field's  preaching  and  that  of  his  co-work- 
ers was  indescribable;  but  it  quickly 
aroused  the  scorn,  hatred  and  spirit  of 
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persecution  on  the  part  of  smug  conven- 
tionalism. 

"Their  lives  were  often  in  danger, 
they  were  mobbed,  they  were  ducked, 
they  were  stoned,  they  were  smothered 
widi  filth.  But  the  enthusiasm  they 
aroused  was  equally  passionate.  .  .  . 
Charles  Wesley,  a  Christ  Church  student, 
came  to  add  sweetness  to  this  sudden 
and  startling  Ught.  He  was  the  'sweet 
singer'  of  the  movement.  His  hynms 
expressed  the  fiery  conviction  of  its  con- 
verts in  lines  so  chaste  and  beautiful  that 
its  more  extravagant  features  disappeared. 
...  A  passion  for  hymn-singing  and  a 
new  musical  impulse  were  aroused  in  the 
people  which  gradually  changed  the  face 
of  public  devotion  throughout  England. 

"But  it  was  his  elder  brother,  John 
Wesley,  who  embodied  in  himself  not 
this  or  that  side  of  the  new  movement, 
but  the  movement  itself.  Even  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  resided  as  a  fellow  of  Lin- 
coln, he  had  been  looked  upon  as  head 
of  the  group  of  Methodists.  ...  In 
power  as  a  preacher  he  stood  next  to 
Whitefield;  as  a  hymn-writer  he  stood 
second  to  his  brother  Charles.  But  while 
combining  in  some  degree  the  excellencies 
of  either,  he  possessed  qualities  in  which 
both  were  utterly  deficient;  an  indefa- 
tigable industry,  a  cool  judgment,  a  com- 
mand over  others,  a  faculty  of  organiza- 
tion, a  singular  union  of  patience  and 
moderation  with  an  imperious  ambition, 
which  marked  him  as  a  ruler  of  men.  He 
was  older  than  any  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
start  of  the  movement,  and  he  outlived 
them  all.  His  life  indeed  almost  covers 
the  century;  he  had  besides  a  learning 
and  a  skill  in  writing  which  no  other  of  the 
Methodists  possessed.  He  was  bom  in 
1703  and  lived  on  till  1791,  and  the  Meth- 
odist body  had  passed  through  every 
phase  of  its  history  before  he  sank  into 
the  grave  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

"  The  great  body  which  he  thus  found- 
ed numbered  a  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers at  his  death,  and  now  counts  its 


members  in  England  and  America  by 
millions.  But  the  Methodists  themselves 
were  the  least  result  of  the  Methodist  re- 
vival. Its  action  upon  the  Church  broke 
thelethargy  of  the  clergy;  and  the 'Evan- 
gelical' movement,  which  found  repre- 
sentatives like  Newton  and  Cecil  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  made  the 
fox-hunting  parson  and  the  absentee 
rector  at  last  impossible." 

VII.      THE  DEMAND  TO-DAY  UPON  THE 
CLERGY  GREATER  AND   MORE   EX- 
ACTING THAN   EVER  BEFORE. 

Conditions  to-day  are  so  strikingly 
similar  in  essential  particulars  to  those 
which  preceded  the  great  moral  and  spirit- 
ual renaissance  described  above,  and  the 
signs  of  heart-hunger  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
awdkening  of  a  new  civic  spirit  are  so 
much  in  evidence  that  we  feel  justified 
in  predicting  precisely  such  a  morsd  awak- 
ening, if  any  considerable  number  of  our 
present-day  clergymen  should  lead  a 
crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  ethics 
of  primitive  Christianity,— for  the  en- 
thronement of  the  Golden  Rule  as  the 
rule  of  Ufe.  But  the  demand  on  the  min- 
istry to-day  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
earlier  day,  because  we  are  hving  in  a 
world  in  which  the  intellectual  horizon 
is  more  extended  than  ever  before— a 
world  in  which  science,  education  and 
discovery  have  broadened  and  changed 
the  concepts  of  mankind,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  clergymen  to  study  the  funda- 
mental laws  that  underlie  social  progress 
and  the  obhgations  imposed  by  the  law 
of  solidarity.  The  gospel  of  to-morrow^, 
to  be  effective  on  the  imagination  of  man, 
must  incorporate  in  a  living,  practical 
way  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
that  necessarily  follows  the  concept  of  the 
fatherhood  of  Grod.  It  must  address  it- 
self to  the  reason  as  well  as  the  heart.  It 
must  meet  the  high  demands  of  justice 
and  of  equity.  In  a  word,  it  mtist  insist 
upon  making  the  new  ideal  of  emanci- 
pated manhood — ^the  watchword  of  de- 
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mocracy,  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity 
— a  living  reality  instead  of  an  empty 
shibboleth.  The  church  of  the  future, 
to  be  a  power,  must  imitate  the  life  of 
Jesus  by  ministering  first  to  the  needs  of 
the  perishing  body,  and  through  the  door< 
of  justice  and  love  lead  the  people  to  the 
heights.  Whenever  the  sick  came  to 
Jesus,  he  first  healed  their  bodily  afflic- 
tions. When  the  multitude  were  a-hung- 
ered,  he  fed  them.  And  so  all  through 
his  ministry  he  made  the  door  of  active 


present-day  service  the  passageway  by 
which  he  led  the  wanderers  to  the  heights. 
So  in  his  teachings,  the  parable  of  the 
Grood  Samaritan  emphasized  the  crown- 
ing and  sunmiing  up  of  his  ethics  enun- 
ciated in  the  Golden  Rule.  The  church 
of  to-morrow  can  become  powerful,  we 
believe,  only  through  appealing  at  once 
to  the  brain,  the  heart  and  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  people,  fand  by  making 
social  justice  the  subject  of  inunediate 
concern. 


INCURABLE ! 

By  Albert  R.  Carman, 

Author  of  TV  Pauiormttireat  etc. 


MRS.  MORTON  stepped  quickly 
from  her  carriage  and  came  as 
near  to  hurrying  up  the  steps  of  her  sister's 
house  as  she  would  permit  herself  to  do 
while  her  coachman  watched.  An  an- 
noyed puzzlement  lay  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  chm  had  a  pugnacious  set.  The 
maid  let  her  in  without  a  word  and  she 
went  straight  up  stairs  to  her  sister's 
boudoir. 

Ethel  heard  her  coming,  but  did 
not  follow  her  natural  impulse  to  meet 
her  in  the  hall.  She  did  not  care  to  risk 
having  their  first  words  carry  down  the 
open  staircase  to  a  servant's  ears. 

**  Well  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Morton  as  she  step- 
ped into  the  boudoir  and  swung  the  door 
to  behind  her. 

"  Well,"  began  Ethel  with  a  firm  mild- 
ness that  seemed  habitual  to  her;  '"  things 
are  not  going  right — and  I  thought  you 
ought  to  know." 

'*  Oh,  I  knew  something  had  happened 
from  your  voice  on  the  telephone;  but 
what  is  it  ?  " — ^impatiently. 

**The  marriage  may  not  be — ^may  be 
postponed." 

"Never!" 

Ethel  was  silent;  and  the  two  women 
looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes. 
First  there  was  shocked  enquiry  in  Mrs. 


Morton's  eyes  and  half-fearful  confirma- 
tion in  Ethel's;  and  then  there  was  pain 
in  both. 

"He  told  her  himself,  didn't  he?** 
asked  Mrs.  Morton  presently. 

Ethel  nodded. 

"And  she ?" 

"She  fainted,  and  he  had  to  sunmion 
the  family." 

"  She  was  unworthy  of  his  confidence," 
declared  Mrs.  Morton  decisively,  plainly 
finding  relief  in  a  mental  movement  in 
some  direction. 

The  pain  came  back  into  Ethel's  eyes. 
"  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  poor  girl," 
she  said  simply. 

"But  his  frankness — ^his  manliness  in 
telling  her  before  marriage — ^when  so 
many  men  would  let  her  find  it  out  after- 
ward," protested  Mrs.  Morton,  her  ex- 
citement growing.  "She  should  have 
risen  to  that." 

"  She  is  prostrated,  I  learn,"  said  Ethel, 
her  mildness  becoming  more  obviously 
firm  than  usual. 

"  And  Paul  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Morton,  turn- 
ing quickly  on  her  sister. 

"He  has  not  been  home  since,"  re- 
turned Ethel,  her  eyes  wide  with  pain. 

"  He  has  n't  gone  baek^  «syr&?j — ^S^«t 
having  broVeii  qR  ^^  ^^  cxfta&3Mfc^ 
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exclaimed  Mrs.  Morton,  almost  hyster- 
ically. 

**!  don't  know,"  said  Ethel  in  little 
more  than  a  whisper. 

''He  shall  not!  It  is  infamous!"  cried 
Mrs.  Morton,  moving  about  the  room 
aimlessly  as  if  to  reheve  the  tenseness  of 
the  strain  on  her.  ''He  has  dragged  us 
in  disgrace  for  years — us,  his  sisters.* — 
there  are  times  when  I  can  hardly  look 
my  own  husband  in  the  face — and  now 
if  Stella  does  not  take  him  and  save  him, 
he  will  go  back  again.  It  will  be  she  who 
pushes  him  back " 

"Oh,  Carrie!"  and  Ethel  turned  a 
reproachful  face  to  her  maddened  sister. 

"Yes,  it  will,"  declared  Mrs.  Morton 
with  fierce  determination.  "He  had 
broken  it  all  oflF — and  it  was  all  over — 
and  if  he  has  gone  back  again  \ " 

"  I  do  n't  believe  he  has." 

"Well,  he  will— if  she  persists— Ethel ! 
I  am  going  to  see  Stella  and  show  her  her 
duty — her  duty  to  him — ^her  duty  to  us!" 

II. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  to  wait  sometime 
in  the  Norwood  drawing-room  before 
Stella  came  down.  And  then  it  was  a 
pale  Stella  with  tremulous  eye-Uds,  and 
soft  lips  that  would  stay  quiet  in  no  posi- 
tion for  more  than  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Morton  went  to  her  quickly,  took 
both  her  hands  and  kissed  her  lips.  And 
Stella  was  still  clinging  to  the  kiss  when 
Mrs.  Morton  withdrew  her  face. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  my  poor  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Morton. 

Stella  stood  without  speaking. 

"The  sorrow  that  many  women  bear 
has  come  to  you  very  soon,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton ;  "  but  you  must  be  brave." 

Stella  turned  her  eyes  on  the  healthy, 
firm-chinned,  confident-looking  woman 
before  her  as  if  she  were  tiying  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  she  was  saying  but  was 
not  quite  sure  that  she  did. 

"Paul  had  the  manliness  to  tell  you 
before  your  marriage,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Morton.  "He  might  have  left  you  to 
&ad  out  afterward." 

Stella  looked  up  quickly  and  stepped 


back.    Another  blow  had  fallen  on  her 
sensitive  consciousness. 

"  But  he  had  given  it  all  up  for  you," 
continued  Mrs.  Morton.  ''And  now  he 
has  not  been  home  since  he  left  here." 

Stella   stepped   quickly   forward. 

"  Where  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Morton  shook  her  head.  "We 
do  not  know,"  she  refdied  to  the  eager 
eyes.  "  But  it  is  for  you  to  say  where  he 
will  spend  his  life,"  she  added  significantly. 

Again  Stella  stepped  back,  and,  turn- 
ing, sank  into  a  chair.  Mrs.  Morton 
quietly  followed  her  example,  and  waited 
for  her  to  speak. 

"He  was  here  again  last  ni^t,"  re- 
marked Stella  shortly,  her  listlessness 
coming  back  again. 

"Paul?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  No— I  could  not." 

Mrs.  Morton  pressed  her  lips  firmly 
together,  and  her  round  chin  seemed  to 
come  forward  a  trifle. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  driving  him  back  to — ^to  disgrace  ? " 
she  demanded  hardily  of  the  stricken  giri. 

Stella  sat  up  quickly;  her  eyes  dilated. 
"But  he  said — ^he — ^would  not  go — "  she 
began. 

A  flash  of  contempt  played  across  Mrs. 
Morton's  direct  eyes. 

"You — ^think  he  will ?**  went  on 

Stella. 

"  I  think  he  is  a  man,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton steadily. 

"  But  he  promised  me ! " 

Mrs.  Morton's  face  visibly  whitened. 
"  The  disgrace  of  it  killed  his  mother,  and 
he  knew  it — and  he  did  not  stop,"  she 
said. 

"  But —  "  b^an  Stella  again ;  and  then, 
with  a  quick  look  at  Mrs.  Morton  to  see 
if  she  knew  what  she  was  about  to  say,  she 
sat  in  nerve-strained  silence. 

"Yes;  he  would  give  it  up  for  you," 
said  Mrs.  Morton,  answering  her  un- 
spoken protest.  "He  has  set  his  heart 
on  being  worthy  of  you.  But  you  must 
take  his  sacrifice.  He  will  not  give  it  up 
— and  you  too." 
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The  heavy  Parker  carriage  was  making 
its  slow  way  up  from  the  wharf  some  six 
months  after  the  November  day  on  which 
Mrs.  Morton  learned  from  her  sister  that 
the  longed-for  marriage  of  their  erring 
brother  might  not  take  place,  and  then 
drove  over  to  Stella  Norwood's  to  "show 
her  her  duty."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Paricer  were  just  home  from  a  honey- 
moon in  Europe,  and  Ethel  and  Mrs. 
Morton  had  been  down  with  the  carriage 
to  meet  them.  A  dress-suit  case  covered 
with  foreign  labels  sat  on  the  box  beside 
the  coachman;  a  smaller  bag  lay  between 
the  feet  of  the  quartette  in  the  carriage; 
and  each  held  something  fragile  and  prec- 
ious which  could  not  be  left  to  come  up 
with  the  trunks. 

Stella  wore  a  face  submerged  in  con- 
tent, and  looked  out  the  carriage  windows 
with  glad  eyes  on  the  familiar  streets. 

**I  can  never  help  feeling,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton,  "that  paying  duty  is  like  paying 
blackmail." 

"  I  do  n't  mind  paying  it,"  said  Paul, 
some  renmants  of  a  late  annoyance  still 
audible  in  his  voice.  "  But  I  can  't  stand 
the  offensive  way  in  which  the  officials 
assume  that  you  may  be  a  perjurer  and  a 
thief." 

"I  am  afraid,"  laughed  Mrs.  Morton, 
"that  I  am  both  every  time  I  come  back 
from  abroad." 

"I  don't  admit  it,"   declared   Paul. 

I  'm  a  sudden  free-trade  convert — ^that 


« 


is  all." 

"  Well,  you  had  a  good  time  anyway," 
said  Ethel,  addressing  Stella. 

"Very!"  exclaimed  Stella,  her  face 
lighting  up.  "I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  wanted  to  come  home  " — and  she  tried 
to  look  shocked  at  the  enormity  of  her 
remaric. 

"  Oh,  you  are  fo  be  forgiven  that — on 
a  honeymoon,"  Ethel  assured  her. 

Paul's  eyes  traveled  with  amused  fond- 
ness over  the  erect  %ure  of  his  bride,  up 
to  her  smiling  face  with  the  sea-tan  still 
emit. 

**  Whan  I  tdl  you  that  Stella  has  learned 


how  to  go  into  raptures  over  those  wooden 
old  Italian  paintings  with  the  wiy  necks 
and  the  splay  feet — ^you  remember  them 
— ^look  as  if  they  had  been  done  by  the 
drawing-class  of  a  Brobdingnagian  kin- 
dergarten  " 

Here  Stella's  gloved  hand  thrust  sud- 
denly over  Paul's  mouth  stopped  his 
satirical  drawl,  and  he  dodged  laughing 
into  his  comer. 

"I  did  get  to  love  them,"  declared 
Stella,  a  girlish  seriousness  mingling  with 
the  mischief  in  her  face.  "We  were  a 
long  time  in  Siena,  and  I  used  to  go  over 
nearly  every  day  to  the  Belle  Arti  to  look 
at  their  curious  old  saints  and  Madonnas. 
You  mustn't  think  of  them  as  modem 
paintings  at  all" — ^the  seriousness  was 
now  in  full  possession  of  her  face — ^**the 
artists  had  to  do  everything  in  a  conven- 
tional way;  but  you  can  see  them  actu- 
ally struggling  to  express  themselves  in- 
side of  their  limiting  conventions " 

"Like  a  society  woman  who  has  dis- 
covered an  idea  in  her  head,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Morton  with  a  round,  low  laugh 
she  had. 

"I  had  to  listen  to  that  sort  of  thing 
day  after  day,"  said  Paul  from  his  comer, 
shaking  his  head  pathetically. 

"You  had  begun  to  like  them,  too," 
said  Stella  to  him  with  sweet  reproach- 
fulness.  "You  know  you  had — ^you  ad- 
mitted it. " 

"Under  torture,"  shot  in  Paul,  sinking 
farther  into  his  comer. 

"Incorrigible!"  breathed  Stella  at  him; 
and  as  her  eyes  shone  over  at  him,  they 
grew  more  and  more  tender  until  she  for- 
got to  look  away. 

Mrs.  Morton  moved  a  httle  uncom- 
fortably in  the  mild  hght  of  this  stray 
beam  from  the  honeymoon,  and  looked 
pointedly  out  of  the  window;  but  Ethel 
looked  at  Stella's  radiant  face  as  an  elder 
sister  might  at  a  happy  giri. 

IV. 

Ethel  and  Mrs.  Morton  were  walking 
among  the  flower-beds  of  the  Morton 
sunmier-place.  When  they  lifted  tbdbr 
faces  to  look  to  the  east,  diey  oo 
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across  wild  fields,  and  green  rounded 
hills  with  white  gashes  in  them,  to  the 
shining  gray  of  the  sea.  When  they 
looked  to  the  west,  their  own  spacious 
gray-stone  summer  "cottage"  with  its 
gay  awnings  and  irregular  complement 
of  verandas  and  wide-swung  windows 
filled  the  view;  while  here  and  there  to 
the  north  and  south  were  other  hedge- 
defended  gardens  and  luxurious,  mis- 
named "cottages."  There  was  a  sharp 
touch  in  the  air,  and  even  the  vegetation 
by  the  sea  showed  that  autunm  was  well 
advanced. 

"I  suppose  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton,  "that  Paul  has  not  been  at  his 
oflSce  for  over  two  weeks." 

"No;  I  did  not,"  repUed  Ethel  in  a 
low  tone. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  they  moved 
among  the  beds  in  silence,  but  it  was  plain 
they  were  both  thinking  of  something 
else.  Mrs.  Morton  twitched  sharply  at 
the  flowers  she  stooped  for,  and  moved 
rapidly  from  place  to  place.  Ethel  would 
disengage  a  blossom  from  its  foliage  and 
Uft  it  into  the  Ught,  and  then  stand  or 
stoop  staring  at  it,  forgetting  what  she 
was  looking  at. 

"I  thought,"  said  Ethel  presently, 
"  when  the  baby  came  that  he  would  take 
his  old  interest  in  his  profession." 

"H'm!"  snorted  Mrs.  Morton  impa- 
tiently.    "That  man  seems  to  have  lost 
all   proper  pride.     If  he   were   not   my 
brother,  I  could  almost  despise  him." 
Oh,  Carrie!" 

Well,  look  at  him !  There  is  no  more 
brilliant  lawyer  in  New  York  than  he  is. 
He  might  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
His  firm  have  kept  his  name  all  these 
years  because  of  what  he  promised  to  be. 
And  now  he  does  nothing!" 

"  But  he  did  go  back  to  his  office  for  a 
while." 

"Yes;  until  they  began  to  give  him 
some  real  work  to  do" — and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton was  off  again,  briskly  snipping  here 
and  jabbing  there. 

V. 


« 
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Paul  Parker  sat  at  a  downtown  restau-    you 


rant  table  where  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  street.  He  was  taking  his 
luncheon  alone,  for  none  of  his  friends 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  city  that  day. 
He  had  not  been  to  the  office,  though  he 
had  kissed  Stella  and  "the  boy"  good- 
bye in  the  morning  on  the  understanding 
that  "  Daddy  was  going  to  work."  Stella 
had  even  made  a  great  play  of  pretending 
that  she  was  telling  "the  boy"  where  to 
cany  his  dinner-pail  at  noon. 

A  waiter  who  had  been  regarding  him 
from  behind  over  the  top  of  a  screen,  with 
open  contempt  on  his  smug,  vulgar  face, 
now  came  to  his  side. 

"Ah!"  said  Paul  with  satisfaction, 
"Is  n't  this  your  table?" 

"No" — ^with  disgust — ^"the  immigrant 
that  runs  this  place  has  moved  me  to  an- 
other room." 

"What  room?" 
The  pink." 
I  '11  remember." 

Dutchy   may  move   me   again"; — ^in 
restrained  resignation. 

"  Oh,  well ! — ^Any  news  ?  " — ^looking  up 
at  the  shifty  eyes  that  were  set  well  back 
in  the  pallid,  greasy-skinned  face  of  the 
man  who  vulgarized  his  evening  dress. 

"  She  is  hvin'  with  a  chap  called  Dan. 
Steacy — a  broker — over  in  Jersey;  nice 
httle  villa — a  maid — credit  at  a  lively — " 
The  waiter  stopped,  and  glanced  with  a 
familiar,  "  we  -  understand  -  each  -  other  " 
sort  of  expression  at  Paul. 

Paul  caught  the  look  fairly  in  the  face 
and  shrank  from  it  with  a  disgust  at  him- 
self which  he  hid  with  difficulty. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  Want  the  address  ?  " 

"  You  might  give  it  to  me." 

The  waiter  grinned  at  his  assumption 
of  carelessness,  and  shpped  him  a  card. 
Paul  dipped  his  finger  into  his  vest-pocket, 
and  when  his  hand  went  to  that  of  the  wait- 
er, there  was  a  crinkle  and  a  glint  of  green. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ! "  said  the  waiter  with 
habitual  obsequiousness  and  turned  slow- 
ly away. 

"A  moment,"  said  Paul,  looking  over 
his  shoulder.    "  Did  she  see  you  to  know 
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"  Speak  to  you  ? 
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"  Yes." 

"Well?*' 

"Oh! — asked  after  my  family,  you 
know — and  how  I  was  getting  on — and 
how  the  kid  was — ^and  if  you  were  back 
yet " 

Paul's  slow-growing  disgust  came  to 
attention  at  the  last  phrase. 

"I  said  you  were  back — and  at  your 
law  again " 

"  Did  she  say  anything  more  ?  " 

The  waiter  shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet. 
"Oh,  nothing  much,"  he  replied  pres- 
ently. 

"  What  ?  •'  insistently,  from  Paul. 

"  Oh ! — some  woman's  tonuny  -  rot. 
Said  she  was  glad  to  hear  it — ^that  you 
were  a  great  man,  and  well  rid  of  the  likes 
of  her."  And  the  waiter  grinned  to  cover 
his  discomfort  in  repeatmg  so  much 
womanish  sentiment. 

Paul  sat  perfectly  still  looking  through 
the  window  out  into  the  street  until  an- 
other waiter  awaked  him  by  asking  for 
his  next  order.  And  that  idFtemoon,  he 
went  into  the  offices  of  his  firm,  and  sat 
until  closing  hour  at  his  old  desk. 

VI. 

Paul  grew  quite  assiduous  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  though  his  partners  soon 
learned  that  it  would  not  do  to  burden 
him  with  too  much  detail.  The  over- 
mastering appetite  for  work  which  had 
characterized  him  in  the  first  da}rs,  long 
ago,  had  not  returned;  but  he  came  to 
the  office  dc^gedly,  and  had  flashes  of 
brilliant  insight  and  inspiration  in  dis- 
cussing difficult  cases  with  them. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  Stella  was  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement.  She  had  got  up  an  hour 
earlier  than  was  usual  with  her;  and,  go- 
ing to  the  kitchen;  had  superintended  her- 
setf  the  making  of  Paul's  co£Pee  and  had 
put  the  cook  into  quite  a  temper  making 
sure  that  every  detail  of  the  breakfast 
would  be  exactly  as  Paul  liked  it. 

For  Paul  was  to  plead  a  case  in  court 
that  morning.    It  was  an  affair  of  such 


importance  that  Paul's  picture  had  been 
in  the  papers  twice  in  connecticm  with  it 
already. 

Anxiously  she  r^arded  him  from  be- 
hind the  cream-jug  and  breakfast  cups  as 
he  ate  his  orange.  She  feared  that  he 
looked  pale;  but  she  would  not  let  him 
know  it  for  worlds.  She  must  be  cheer- 
ful and  send  him  off  in  good  spirits. 

"  Will  you  have  time  for  luncheon,  do 
you  think?"  she  asked  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance. 

"Sure!"  said  Paul  gaily.  "The  court 
eats,  you  know." 

"Yes;  but  I  was  afraid  you  might  be 
tempted  to  read  up  then  " ;  and  her  eyes 
pleaded  with  him  to  do  nothing  so  foolish. 

"Oh,  no.  Henderson  is  fagging  out 
the  law." 

"  Now  " — ^with  brisk  importance — **  will 
you  just  tiy  that  egg,  Paul,  and  see  that 
it  is  not  too  hard.  If  it  is  the  least  bit 
hard,  you  must  n't  take  it.  I  '11  have 
another  boiled." 

Paul  tapped  it  gently.  "It 's  prime!" 
he  said  with  anticipatory  enjoyment  in 
his  tones. 

"Let  me  see!" — ^with  playful  tyranny. 

Paul  held  it  up  for  her  inspection. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  gravely.  "I  think 
that  will  do." 

"You  must  remember,  dariing,"  he 
said,  protestingly,  "that  I  am  suffer- 
ing from  no  mortal  disease  just  now." 

"  But  it  is  so  important  that  you  should 
feel  at  your  best  this  morning,"  she  ex- 
plained with  an  effort  not  to  be  too  serious. 

When  he  was  ready  to  go,  "the  boy" 
was  held  up  to  kiss  him  "good-bye,"  and 
then  to  kiss  him  "good  luck,"  and  then 
to  kiss  him  a  wish  that  "  Daddy  would 
win."  And  then  two  wifely  lips  were 
held  out  to  him,  tremulous  and  passion- 
ate; and  while  they  pressed  against  his, 
he  was  conscious  that  the  voice  behind 
them  was  whispering — "Success!  Suc- 
cess! Dearest,  Success!" 

When  addressing  the  court,  he  had  the 
pleasurable  sensation  that  he  was  doing 
well;  but  when  the  counsel  for  the  other 
side  replied,  he  knew  that  he  had  WSi*^ 
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for  detail.  He  know  that  he  should  have 
worked  harder  and  got  the  detail.  But 
why  should  he  ?  It  was  drudgery — But, 
damn  it  all !  that  fellow  was  winning  the 
ease  because  he  had  been  a  drudge.  He 
had  a  poor  style  about  him,  too;  but  he 
must  have  searched  the  law-libraries  of 
the  world  for  so  many  parallel  cases. 
Paul  knew  from  the  way  his  partners 
looked  at  him  that  they  thought  he  was 
losing  his  grip.  But  he  was  n't.  He  was 
just  as  good  as  he  ever  was — only  he  did 
not  make  a  slave  of  himself  any  longer. 
He  could  see  a  point  twice  as  quickly  as 
any  of  those  chaps — their  minds  were 
dray-horses.  But  they  cared  nothing 
about  Uving — they  worked — ^worked — 
worked 

The  opposing  counsel  was  now  entering 
upon  quite  a  new  field  which  Paul  had 
left  entirely  unexplored.  He  could  have 
made  a  good  deal  out  of  it,  too,  for  his 
side;  but  he  had  not  had  time  while  at 
the  office  to  look  it  up  properly.  Jove! 
there  was  a  slip;  and  Paul  was  up  calling 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  it.  The 
court  ruled  promptly  with  him,  and  Paul 
looked  triumphanUy  at  his  partners. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  reUef  on  their  faces ; 
but  it  was  such  as  the  partisans  of  a  beat- 
en player  might  wear  at  a  chance  good 
shot  which,  however,  could  not  affect  the 
final  result.  Again  the  stream  of  fact 
and  precedent  flowed  from  the  dull  op- 
posing counsel,  and  the  court  took  notes 
industriously.  Paul  knew  that  he  was 
being  beaten.  It  was  not  enough  in  this 
field  merely  to  be  briUiant. 

And  for  years  he  had  been  king  in  his 
world  without  an  effort! 

Bah!  These  grubbing  lawyers !  What 
did  they  matter  ?  What  did  their  opinion 
of  him  matter?  A  woman,  the  blue- 
veined  snow  of  whose  shoulder  was  worth 
them  all,  called  that  elder  partner  of  his 
"  four  eyes  *' — and  a  good  name  it  was ! — 
and  the  other  partner  was — ^let  me  see! — 
oh,  yes! — ^''spindle-shanks'';  and  a  de- 
risive smile  lay  on  Paul's  face  which  had 
no  reference  to  the  pertinence  of  the  case 
which  the  opposing  counsel  was  just  then 
^Qoting. 


« 
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VII. 

Judgment  in  the  c|ise  was  delivered  two 
weeks  later;  but  Paul  was  not  in  court. 
He  read  about  it  that  evening  in  the  Ejvc- 
fling  Journal  which  was  thrown  into  the 
porch  of  a  little  villa  in  Jersey. 

"  See  you  've  got  your  name  in  the  pap- 
ers again,"  said  Someone. 
Yes"~<irily. 

Thought  you  were  n't  going  to  bother 
with  law  any  more." 

"  I  'm  not" 

"  Lawyers  are  a  bad  lot " — emphatically. 
"They  cheat  their  living  out  of  honest 
people." 

Paul  smiled.  He  liked  to  see  those 
great  eyes  flash  indignation. 

"Why,  they  even  cheated  you  out  of 
this  case,  I  see." 

"I  lost  it." 

"  Oh,  they  'U  do  you.  They  '11  take  all 
your  money  if  you  bother  with  them." 

Yin. 

Again  Mrs.  Morton  waited  in  the  Nor- 
wood drawing-room  for  Stella  to  come 
down.  It  was  one  year  after  Paul  had 
lost  his  "  case."  Again,  she  was  going  to 
appeal  to  Stella  to  do  her  duty. 

Stella  came  into  the  room  with  a  firm 
step,  her  head  held  erect,  her  eyes  storm- 
swept  but  resolute. 

"SteUa,"  said  Mrs.  Morton.  "I've 
come  to  b^  of  you  to  reconsider." 

*'  I  have  considered,  and  re-considered, 
and  re-re-considered,"  returned  Stella. 

"  I  know  you  have  been  long-suffering," 
admitted  Mrs.  Morton. 

"Long-suffering!"  cried  Stella.  "My 
heart  has  been  torn  out  in  fragments.  IF 
it  had  not  been  for  my  boy,  I  never  would 
have  endured  it  half  so  long." 

"  And  for  your  boy's  sake  now "  be- 
gan Mrs.  Morton. 

"  It  is  for  my  boy's  sake  that  I  am  en- 
during all  this  publicity,"  said  Stella.  "  I 
want  no  blackguard  to  have  a  father's 
claim  to  him." 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  at  her  with  level 
eyes.  "  I  shall  not  dispute  that  epithet," 
she  said,  "  althou^  it  applies  to  my  own 
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brother.     But  you  are  not  the  only  woman 
he  has  made  suffer.     He  killed  his  moth- 


re- 
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"  Yes,"  broke  in  Stella.  "  That  is  what 
you  said  when  you  came  here  years  ago — 
years  ago — and  told  me  that  I  could  save 
him — ^told  me  that  if  I  did  not  save  him, 
it  would  be  my  hand  that  would  push 
him  back  into  disgrace. " 

"I  thought  you  could,"  breathed  Mrs. 
Morton. 

"My  God!  What  right  had  you  to 
think  about  a  thing  of  that  kind.  You 
ought  to  have  been  sure — sure  before  you 
sacrificed  my  life  on — on  the  chance." 

"  I  ?— Sacrificed  your  life  ?  " 

"  Yes  *' — firmly,  her  eyes  blazing  right 
upon  Mrs.  Morton's — "You  were  the 
married  woman — the  woman  of  experi- 
ence— ^you  pretended  to  know  men — ^and 
he  was  your  brother.  I  was  a  young  girl 
who  knew  nothing — nothing  I  *Duty' 
was  a  big  word  to  me;  and  you  used  it 
pitilessly: — pitilessly.  And  I  gave  my 
very  soul  to  him."  Her  eyes  flooded 
with  tears  of  self-pity,  and  she  moved 
away  toward  the  window. 

"Then  it  is  no  use  to  plead  ?" 

"None.' — ^He  is  dead. — ^Do  you  think" 
— her  voice  steadied  with  an  earnest  scorn 
— ^"that  the  flaccid  creature,  without  am- 
bition, without  honor,  who  quarrels  with 
another  man  for  a  woman  they  have  both 
bad,  like  dogs  in  the  street,  is  die  husband 
Imarried?" 

Mrs.  Morton  did  not  answer,  but  said 
after  a  moment:  '*  Well.  I  have  made  my 
last  ^ort  to  save  him."  It  was  plain 
that  she  made  a  virtue  of  it,  and  thought 
that  she  might  well  wash  her  hands  of 
bim  now. 

"Yes/'  said  Stella,  her  tones  growing 
deeper.  "And  your  last  effort  was  to 
'  procure '  a  maiden  for  him." 

"  Stella  !**  Mrs.  Morton's  face  was 
red  with  anger. 

"What  ri^  had  he  to  marry  me?" 
demanded  Stella,  never  giving  a  step. 
"You  knew  that  he  had  no  right.    You 


were  older  and  wiser — and  I  was  a  child. 
I  would  know  now." 

"  I  won't  listen  to  such  insulting  talk," 
rapped  out  Mrs.  Morton  ineffectively. 

"  If  there  is  a  bar  of  justice  in  the  uni- 
verse, you  will!"  returned  Stella. 
"  Yours  was  a  criminal  conspiracy  against 
me.  It  could  never  have  'saved'  your 
brother,  and  you  knew  it.  It  might  have 
kept  him  outwardly  a  respectable  mar- 
ried man,  and  saved  you  from  disgrace. 
It  might  have  induced  him  to  abandon  a 
woman  he  had  no  right  to  abandon !  But 
after  years  of  living  on  her  level — seeking 
the  approval  of  her  world — ^he  never  could 
have  been  made  such  a  man  again  as  my 
young  girl's  heart  thought  him.  Our 
home  could  never  have  been  more  than 
the  refuge  of  a  crippled  man " 

"  But  you  knew — all  that,"  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton managed  to  say. 

"My  girl's  instinct  did,"  said  SteUa; 
"but  you — you  talked  it  down.  You 
made  me  bdieve  there  was  still  a  Paul 
Parker  to  be  saved." 

"The  worst  of  sinners  are  saved,"  said 
Mrs.  Morton,  steadying  herself  by  taking 
hold  of  a  theological  rock. 

"Yes,"  said  Stella;  "but  not  by  com- 
mitting a  greater  sin.     If  he  married  that 
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Shocking ! "  cried  Mrs.  Morton,  feeling 
that  Stella  was  now  deUvering  herself  into 
her  hands.     "You   cannot  mean  that." 

"  God  has  so  made  it,"  said  Stella  sol- 
emnly, "that  when  a  man  and  a  woman 
mate,  their  souls  marry  whether  they  will 
or  not,  and  grow  more  and  more  like  each 
other.  There  may  be  no  ceremony,  but 
there  is  marriage.  Your  brother  and  I 
married,  and  my  soul  is  sick  yet  with  the 
dirt  he  left  on  it." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  turning 
to  go,  "that  all  women  are  not  so  high- 
strung  as  you  are." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  SteUa;  and 
they  bowed  to  each  other  in  farewell. 

Albert  R.  Carman. 

Montreal^  Canada. 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  CIVIC  RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  SOUND 

MORALITY  IN  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 


StiiTTaMiit  Fiih:  The  Kan  Who  Sefluad 
to  Protiitiite  His  Mental  mad  Moral 
iMt&gritj  at  The  Behest  of  Wall 
Street  "High  Finaneiers." 

NO  MAN  in  America  has  been  more  in  the 
public  eve  of  bite  than  Stuvresant 
Fiah,  whose  discussion  of  "Economy"  in 
The  Arena  for  March  has  been  so  widely 
and  favorably  noted  by  the  press.  Mr.  Fish 
has  long  been  pieaidait  of  the  Illinms  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  one  of  the  leading  prac- 
tical railroad  men  of  the  naticm.  He,  how- 
ever, has  enjoyed  a  distinction  as  honorable 
as  unique  among  the  great  railway  and 
financial  leaders  of  modem  times,  in  that  he 
has  resolutely  refused  to  join  the  band  of 
Wall-street  gamblers  who  have  brought  sudi 
discredit  upon  American  financiers  by  mak- 
ing the  great  utilities  and  natural  monopolies 
the  stakes  in  colossal  games  of  dianoe — or 
rather,  in  sdiemes  for  enrichment  throu^ 
gambling  with  loaded  dice.  For  the  years 
have  long  since  passed  when  the  great  Wall- 
street  financiers  who  reap  millions  from  long- 
planned  and  carefully-worked  bull  and  bear 
measures  in  railway,  mining  and  other  securi- 
ties took  any  serious  chances  in  their  specula- 
tive or  gambling  games.  The  master-spirits 
have  long  played  with  stacked  cards.  The 
people  have  been  dehberately  deceived  by  a 
vast  and  skilfully  manipulated  campaign  of 
deception,  with  the  result  that  going  and  com- 
ing the  inside  ring,  or  the  "high  financiers," 
reaps  millions  of  unearned  wealth  by  methods 
that  at  heart  are  not  different  firom  those 
employed  by  the  disreputable  gambling 
sharks  who  play  with  loaded  dice. 

From  this  community  of  the  criminal  rich 
Mr.  Fish  has  resolutely  held  aloof,  while  in 
common  with  all  thoughtful  Americans  he 
has  regarded  with  increasing  alarm  the  grow- 
ing business  and  political  subserviency  to 
powerful  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  modem 
Corsican  financiers  who  are  as  shrewd  intel- 
lectually as  they  are  innocent  of  conscientious 
scruples  or  the  old  ideals  of  moral  rectitude 
and  business  integrity. 


When  last  autumn  Mr.  Fish  aooepled  a 
position  on  the  house-cleaning  oonunitlee  c^ 
the  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Yoik,  he  did  so  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing and  pledge  in  advance  that  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  at  once  thorough  and  hooeat; 
that  the  motto  should  be  ''Let  no  guilty  man 
escape.**  When,  however,  the  Standard  Oil 
interests  found  that  Mr.  Fish  insisted  on  a 
full  and  con^)lete  exposure  of  the  criminal 
methods  and  of  the  criminals;  that  he  refused 
to  allow  any  wrong-doers  to  be  screened:  when 
they  found  that  he  would  not  stand  for  a 
report  that  would  make  scapegoats  of  two  or 
three  who  had  already  been  expoeed  and 
thoroughly  discredited,  while  shielding  and 
protecting  others  guilty  of  flagrant  crimes, 
they  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  must  be 
silent  or  be  crushed. 

Here  a  great  business  man  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  serious  situation.  On  the 
one  hand  was  the  most  powerful  and  most 
unscrupulous  financial  organisation  in  the 
nation.  To  expose  its  members  or  friends 
meant  war  to  the  death  in  the  business  worid. 
No  man  knew  better  than  did  Stuyvesant  Fish 
the  significance  of  a  threat  from  the  Rogers- 
Harriman-Peabody  combination.  It  meant 
that  aU  the  vast  power  of  the  Standard  Oil 
oligarchy,  reinforced  as  it  is  in  every  part  of 
the  political,  business  and  social  world,  would 
be  set  at  work,  outwardly  or  surreptitiously, 
to  injure,  discredit,  crush  and  destroy  him. 
Moreover,  to  break  with  the  investigating 
conunittee  meant  alienation  and  the  antag- 
onizing of  a  large  number  of  business  associ- 
ates who  were  in  various  ways  entangled  in 
the  Standard  Oil  web.  But  to  remain  silent 
in  the  presence  of  such  criminality  as  was  here 
revealed  would  be  to  prove  recreant  to  his 
nation,  to  the  business  world  and  to  his  own 
higher  self.  It  would  be  to  prostitute  his 
brain  and  moral  nature,  and  by  his  silence  to 
lend  the  aid  of  his  name  to  the  forces  of  dis- 
honor and  dishonesty  in  the  great  battle 
between  sound  morality  and  criminal  '*hi^ 
finance.*'    Mr.  Fish,  knowing  full  well  what 
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the  decision  would  pfobaUy  mean,  deliber- 
ately elected  to  stake  his  standing,  prestige 
and  business  life  on  the  hazard  rather  than 
be  fabe  to  the  demands  of  common  honesty 
and  prove  himself  a  traitor  to  the  poUcy- 
holders  of  tbe  great  insurance  company.  He 
felt,  as  he  himself  observed,  that  he  would 
rather  go  down  in  a  buMness  way  with  clean 
hands  than  to  sanction,  even  with  silence, 
corrupt  and  dishonest  practices. 

Lmnediately  all  the  resources  of  the  enemy 
were  called  into  requisition.  At  first  the  war- 
fare was  in  the  open.  It  was  bruited  abroad 
that  there  would  be  a  reitrganization  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  or  that  that  great 
system  would  be  oonaohdated  with  the  Union 
Pacific,  Haniman's  road,  and  that  the  prob- 
ability was  that  Mr.  Fish  would  be  asked  to 
resign  from  the  presidency  of  the  road.  It 
was  even  intimated  that  so  deatrous  were  his 
enemies  of  showing  their  displeasure  at  his 
exhibition  of  honesty  and  incorruptibility  that 
they  would  drive  him  hoia  his  positioD  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stocldialdera. 

But  so  outspoken  and  unmistakable  were 
the  editorial  utterances  of  the  great  uncon- 
trolled dailies  of  the  laud  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  evidently  became  alarmed,  and 
since  then  the  conflict  has  been  less  open,  a 
systematic  guerrilla  warfare  being  substituted. 

Hie  issue  raised  in  this  titanic  conflict  is 
far  more  than  a  bftttle  between    men.     It 
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involves  a  principle  about  the  issue  of  whidi 
no  honest  American,  no  high-minded  dtinn, 
can  be  indifferent.  Simply  stated,  it  is:  Have 
we  readied  a  point  in  the  business  life  of  our 
nation  when  any  man  who  is  aggresrively 
honest,  who  nfusea  to  screen  criminality  and 
protect  corruption,  can  and  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  oligarchy  that  already  seems  to  believie 
itself  to  be  above  law,  more  powerful  than 
government  and  the  supreme  arbiter  in 
American  business  affairs  P  Siall  the 
criminal  ridi  successfully  demonstrate  upon 
the  person,  the  property  and  the  good  repute 
of  Stuyvesant  Fish  that  the  crime  to  be 
punished  is  not  the  taking  of  the  property  of 
another  f»it  rather  the  denvneiation  of  the 
thief  f 

Tbe  defeat  of  Mr.  Fish  in  his  battle  would 
ntean  that  the  criminal  rich  are  the  dominant 
or  controlling  factor  in  the  business  world  of 
America  to-<]ay.  There  can  be  no  escape 
horn  this  conclusion.  Hence  no  American 
worthy  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  no 
friend  of  dvic  honesty  or  buaineaa  rectitude, 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  issue  raised  in  the 
courageous  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Fish. 

Tha  Arnutronc  Report. 

The  Armstrong  Committee's  report,  given 
to  the  New  York  legislature,  on  Felmi- 
ary  S2d,  was  just  such  a  clear,  strong, 
statesmanlike  document  as  dtisena  of  a 
republic  might  reasonably  expect  from  dean, 
high-minded,  honest  public  servants  in  the 
presence  of  the  corruption,  graft,  infideU^  to 
trust  and  conspicuous  ineffidency  that  had 
been  revealed  by  the  sworn  testimony  before 
the  committee.  Its  beneficent  recommenda- 
tions for  radical  le^p^tive  reforms  are  not  a 
whit  more  fundamental  than  the  situation  im- 
peratively  demands.  To  the  big  thieves,  the 
grafters,  the  misappropriators  of  trust  funds, 
the  gamblers  of  Wall  street,  the  corruptors  of 
the  people's  servants  and  the  destroyers  of 
commerdal  honesty  who  have  in  tbe  past  dis- 
npated  these  funds  or  who  hope  in  the  future 
to  get  control  of  the  enormous  sums  of  this 
most  sacred  trust  for  personal  enrichment, 
they  appear  drastic,  but  not  to  honest  men 
who  wish  the  insurance  business  carried  on 
honestly  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated. 

The  pubUc  hearings  on  the  committee's 
recommendations  are  to  begin  on  March  9th, 
after  we  go  to  press,  but  already  the  dueb  dl 
the  "Big  Three"  oom.'^Bmfijaw  '    "  '^-*- 
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forces  to  defeat  or  emasculste  the  measures 
advocBted  and  dearly  so  urgently  demanded 
b;  public  policy  no  less  than  the  interests  of 
the  policy -holders. 

llie  battle  is  essentially  a  battle  between 
plutocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  dvic  interests 
and  the  protection  of  the  insured  on  the  other. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  Standard  Oil 
colerie  marshaling  their  almost  limitless  re- 
sources to  defeat  the  ends  of  fundamental 
moralitj",  of  governmental  purity  and  the 
rightful  protection  of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
trust  funds.  True,  these  interests  are  some- 
what handicapped  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
arch  oorruptioiiists  are  silenced  or  are  in  enforc- 
ed exile  and  the  public  attention  Is  so  aroused 
that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  corrupt  legis- 
lators than  in  past  years.  There  will  be  no 
"  House  of  Mirth  "  and  the  lobby  will  be  com- 
pelled to  work  more  under  cover;  but  let  no 
man  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  elements 
that  in  the  past  have  controlled  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  New  York, 
nialring  the  State  a  partner  in  a  carnival  of 
corruption  that  has  spread  over  years  and  dec- 
ades, wilt  leave  one  stone  unturned  in  their 
battle  to  defeat  the  moat  vital  and  needful 
recommendations  of  the  Armstrong  Com- 
mittee.    As  Mr.  Bullock  shows  elsewhere  in 


The  Arena  this  moDth,  the  great  cotTipMiia 
are  practically  under  the  same  management 
that  tbey  were  before  the  upheaval.  Troe, 
in  some  respects  what  changea  have  been  made 
are  of  a  nnister  and  disquietiiig  ratber  tfiao  <i 
a  confidence-inspiring  diaracter.  Tbe  en- 
trance of  Ryan  and  the  coming  to  the  ft<ont  of 
tbe  StandaJd  Oil  chiefs  are  dnrumstanca 
that  should  convince  the  public  that  at  do  time 
in  tbe  past  have  the  insurance  ctHnpaiiies  been 
under  the  direct  maoagcmeat  of  influences 
more  i"i'"i">l  to  IIk  public  weal  than  they  «n 
at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  the  three  great  groups  whicb 
represent  the  hi^  financiers  of  New  York 
and  which  now  control  the  "Big  Thrce"  in- 
surance companies,  have  their  nunificaliwis 
throu^out  the  entire  state — in  aU  the  public- 
service  corporations,  in  many  of  the  bank* 
and  elsewhere;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
pressure  possible  will  be  brou^t  to  bear  upoo 
tbe  legislature  to  render  ineffective  the  battle 
against  the  radical  reforms  proposed. 

Moreover,  for  years,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  ablest,  keenest  and  most  brilliant 
lawyers  of  the  country  have  been  systemati- 
cally employed  by  the  plutocracy  in  its  effort 
to  gain  special  privileges,  to  emasculate  leg- 
islation aimed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  to  further  the  corrupt  practices 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  insurance  worid 
and  which  prevail  in  tbe  world  <A  Wall-street 
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finance.  For  decades  these  master-minds 
have  deliberately  prostituted  their  God-given 
talent  in  the  basest  manner,  and  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  at  no  time  in  the  past 
have  they  been  so  active  aa  this  same  element 
will  be  from  now  until  the  dose  of  the  l^jala- 
tive  battle  in  the  service  of  their  masters. 

On  the  other  hand  the  legislators  are  begin- 
ning  to  realize  that  the  people  are  awake  aa 
they  have  not  been  awake  in  decades  and  that 
a  swift  and  certain  reckoning  will  come  if  they 
are  recreant  to  their  duties.  A  realization  of 
this  {ml,  however,  should  be  reiinforced  by 
the  petqile  throu^iout  the  stale;  by  petitions, 
by  puUic  meetings  and  by  agitation  in  the 
columns  of  all  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
papers  not  beholden  to  the  privileged  interests 
or  to  the  criminal  rich. 

The  honor  of  New  York,  the  cause  of  sound 
morality  and  civic  rectitude,  no  leas  than  the 
protection  of  tbe  policy-holders  call  for  the 
enactment  of  every  beneficent  reconunenda- 
tion  put  forward  by  the  Armstrong  committee, 
and  the  legislators  should  be  warned  that  the 
people  expect  the  carrying  out  to  the  letter  of 
the  programme  that  has  been  proposed  and 
that  they  will  scrutinise  their  acts  with  a  view 
to  seeing  whether  or  not  the  emissaries  of  pnv 
ileged  interests  have  been  able  to  induce  the 
l^ialators  to  give  the  people  the  shadow  and 
not  the  substance  of  relief  or  to  introduce 


"jokers  '  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
eats  of  the  poli^-holders  and  the  integri^  of 
thesUte 


The  decision  of  Justice  Kello^  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Mary 
S  Young  verrus  the  Equitable  life  Assurance 
Society  IS  so  vital  in  character,  so  far-reaching 
m  its  potential  scope  and  so  important  to  the 
despoiled  pohcy-holders  of  the  great  insurance 
companies  that  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to 
present  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  most 
sahent  pomts  of  this  ruling,  prepared  for  The 
Abeka  by  an  able  thinker  Intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  ibt:  facts  relating  to  the  plundering  of 
the  pobcy  holders  through  the  criminal  offi- 
cers made  possible  by  the  control  of  the  kg- 
idators  and  other  pubUc  servants  by  the  rich 
thieves  and  their  confederates,  llie  points 
emphasized  are  so  important  that  they  ^ould 
be  read  1^  every  policy-holder  in  the  United 
States. 

,  The  element  in  power  and  control  of  the 
great  New  York  life  insurance  companies, 
which  the  New  York  WoM  has  characterized 
as  "entrenched  rascaUty"  must  receive  a 
severe  shock,  and  an  intimation  of  an  earth- 
quake to  follow,  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  handed  down  by  Justice  Kellogg  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  at  Saratoga, 
New  York,  about  February  Ist.  The  "Walls 
of  Jericho"  which  the  insurance  control  had 
so  carefully  constructed  around  itself,  made 
of  finandaJ  masonry  and  legislative  cement, 
to  protect  the  insurance  grafters  from  any 
attack,  or  even  inquiry,  at  the  hands  of  the 
policy-holders,  were  breached  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  of  New  York  decided 
that  Section  56  of  the  Insurance  Law  of  New 
York  in  no  way  protects  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors from  suits  by  policy-holders,  where  the 
policy-holders  sought  to  charge  the  directors 
with  wrong-doing.  As  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies  editorially  and  wisely  said: 

"Justice  Kellogg's  decision  in  the  Yoimg 
case  shows  how  to  batter  down  the  monstrous 
provision  known  as  Section  56  of  the  Insur- 
ance Law.  This  is  one  of  the  acts  whose  pass- 
age was  procured  by  the  Hamiltons,  Fieldses 
and  Depews,  with  the  corrupt  use  of  money 
stolen  from  the  policy-holders,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  best  interests  of  those  policy-holders 
and  erect  statutory  fortifications  around  the 
extravagance  and  rascality  of  the  insurance 
grafters. 

"Section  56  purposed  to  prevent  a  policy- 
holder from  suing  for  an  accoimting  and  from 
procuring  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral. 
Thus  if  the  Equitable  had  used  $100,000,000 
to  finance  a  thousand  comic  operas  and  an- 
other $100,000,000  in  betting  on  the  races  the 
policy-holder  would  have  no  redress  unless 
the  Attomey-Greneral  consented  to  the  action. 
The  'Big  Three'  did  not  squander  the  trust 
funds  in  exactly  such  ventures  as  these,  nor 
in  such  sums.  But  with  French  balls,  rebates 
and  commissions,  'counsel'  fees  and  *  Houses 
of  Mirth,'  immense  salaries  and  skindicates, 
dinners  to  Ambassadors  and  bribes  to  legis- 
lators, special  cars,  $10,000  stenographers  and 
gardeners  and  such,  the  millions  of  the  policy- 
holders were  dissipated  quite  as  inunorally 
and  iUegaUy  as  if  the  Equitable  had  been  the 
'angel '  for  a  whole  heaven  of  chorus  girls  and 
the  backer  of  an  army  of  touts  in  an  effort  to 
make  their  fortunes  at  the  race-track. 

"All  that  was  necessary  for  the  'Big  Three' 
to  deny  justice  to  the  complaining  policy-hold- 
er, under  this  law  as  it  was  interpreted  for 
many  years,  was  to  own  the  Attorney-General. 
It  is  not  of  record  that  the  Attomey-Greneral 
ever  gave  active  sympathy  to  policy-holders 
who  knew  they  were  being  loUbed,  and  the 


insurance  grafters  were  well  warranted  in  their 
belief  that  Section  56  would  save  them  from 
the  annoyance  of  giving  an  aocount  of  their 
stewardship  to  the  courts.  Section  56  was  the 
stronghold  behind  which  the  McCurdys,  Mc- 
Calls  and  Hydes  laughed  the  disanned  policy- 
holder's attacks  to  scorn. 

"The  admirable  reasoning  of  Justice  Kel- 
logg, however,  shows  that  the  insurance  lobby 
left  a  great  breach  in  this  waU." 

This  decision  is  of  wide^read  importance. 
It  is  in  effect  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  behalf  of  every  policy-holder  in  a  New  York 
insurance  company  wherever  the  policy-holder 
may  reside. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  every  hamkt, 
village  and  town  of  almost  every  state  in  the 
United  States  of  America  there  are  men  who 
are  depriving  themselves  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  in  many  cases,  to  pay  their  premiums  into 
the  treasuries  of  these  great  insurance  com- 
panies, it  will  be  seen  that  this  decision  strikes 
the  supposed  shackles  from  their  hands  and 
permits  them,  by  suits  in  their  own  states  and 
localities,  to  compel  restitution  where  wrong 
has  been  done.  This  decision  in  effect  holds 
that  the  conmiission  of  actual  wrongs  by  some 
of  the  directors  or  officers  warrants  the  bring- 
ing of  a  suit  by  any  policy-holder,  not  only 
against  such  offenders,  but  against  the  entire 
body  of  directors,  who  are  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  damage  directly  occasioned 
by  the  active  misdeeds  of  a  few,  on  the  ground 
that  the  same  were  by  them  negligently  per- 
mitted and  suffered  to  be  done.  Justice 
Kellogg  says: 

"All  the  directors  of  a  corporation  owe  to 
it  a  duty  of  care,  attention  and  watchfulness. 
If  damage  result  from  their  lack  of  care  and 
attention  to  duty  and  to  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, with  the  management  of  which  they 
are  entrusted,  they  are  liable.  That  liability 
does  not  accrue  merely  because  they  have 
performed  some  act  and  performed  it  care- 
lessly, but  rather  because  of  a  total  failure  to 
act  at  all.  Inaction  of  those  owing  a  duty  of 
activity  is  in  itself  a  ground  of  liability." 

The  court  holds,  indeed  says,  it  is  "entirely 
dear  that  in  any  mutual  company  the  whole 
body  of  policy-holders  at  any  given  time, 
whose  policies  are  not  yet  matured,  have  a 
quasi  ownership  in  all  the  assets  of  the  corpor- 
ation and  are,  like  stockholders  of  an  ordinary 
corporation,  in  fact,  its  ceehd  qui  trust.** 

The  court  further  holds  that  the  trustees 
and  directors  of  any  insurance  company  are 
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merely  the  agents  of  the  policy-holders  to  see 
that  the  funds  are  honestly  administered  and 
that  the  policy-holder  has  a  right  to  inquire 
through  the  courts  and  call  the  trustees  to  ac- 
count. The  effect  of  this  decision,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  more  than  far-reaching.  Any 
trustee  or  director  may  be  served  in  any  state 
by  any  policy-holder  resident  therein  and  must 
be  obliged  to  account  to  the  policy-holders 
for  wrong-doing. 

This  will  tend  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
the  present  graft  rSgime  in  insurance  circles. 
When  it  becomes  apparent  first  to  the  grafters 
that  their  grafting  wiU  render  them  personally 
liable,  perhaps  to  imprisonment;  and,  what 
is  more  important,  when  it  becomes  apparent 
to  the  non-grafting  members,  the  honorary 
members  of  the  board,  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  sins  of  the  others,  ihen  they  wiU 
take  alarm,  and  so-called  ''house-cleaning 
conmiittees"  wiU  be  unnecessary,  because  all 
of  the  trustees  wiU  be  constantly  on  guard  to 
see  that  their  neighbors  conmiit  no  crime  for 
which  the  rest  may  be  hanged. 


Privilege  Unchecked  Will  Sound  The 
Doom  of  The  Bepnblic. 

Democracy  can  no  more  exist  without  the 
compulsion  of  moral  idealism  than  the  plant- 
world  can  live  without  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  sun.  Moral  principles — ^the  great, 
eternal  ethical  verities — ^must  constitute  the 
soul  of  any  republic  destined  to  live,  grow  and 
bless  mankind.  Privilege  is  inimical  to  de- 
mocracy. Its  influence  is  death-dealing.  It 
is  the  child  of  sordid  selfishness,  the  product 
at  once  of  corruption  and  oppression.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  dons  the  ermine  and 
lifts  aloft  the  scepter  under  the  false  claim  of 
divine  right;  whether  it  arrogates  to  itself 
superior  rights  and  the  power  to  oppress  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  on  the  claim  of  birth 
and  the  possession  of  lands  that  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  justly  belong  to  the  conmion  chil- 
dren of  the  common  Parent;  or  whether  it 
appears  as  a  commercial  class  that  through 
monopoly  rights  and  systematic  corruption 
of  the  people's  servants  and  the  control  of 
public  opinion-forming  influences  is  able  to 
arrogate  the  power  to  oppress  while  steadily 
advancing  in  influence  through  the  wealth 
that  rightfuUy  belongs  to  the  millions.  Al- 
ways and  at  all  times  privilege  is  at  once  inim- 
ical to  the  florescence  of  justice,  to  the  proper 
development  of  all  the  people  and  to  the  free- 
dam  and  growth  of  man,  and  is  thus  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  true  religion  or  the  ethics  of  the 


Golden  Rule  and  to  the  life  of  democracy. 
We  have  to-day  reached  a  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  government  where  a  solenm  duty 
confronts  every  man  who  loves  the  Republic, 
who  cherishes  true  religion  and  who  is  a  friend 
of  humanity, — a  duty  that  no  man  can  evade 
and  be  quit  of  guilt.  As  in  the  olden  days  a 
great  moral  leader  of  Israel  called  to  the  peo- 
ple to  choose  between  €rod  and  Mammon, 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  so  the  Republic 
to-day  caUs  on  all  her  children  to  become  the 
servants  of  light,  the  soldiers  of  the  democratic 
renaissance;  she  caUs  upon  each  one  to  battle 
against  privilege  and  for  civic  righteousness. 


Some  Notable  Recent  Oartoons. 

Recently  there  have  appeared  a  number 
of  exceptionally  strong  cartoons  by  New  York 
caricaturists  iUustrating  things  that  are  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
City  and  which  also  concern  Americans  gen- 
erally. The  amazing  indifference  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  on  the  part  of  District-Attorney 
Jerome,  both  in  regard  to  the  insurance  crim- 
inab  and  in  the  presence  of  the  great  merger 
outrage,  has  called  forth  cartoons  that  well 
voice  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  re- 
creancy of  the  district-attorney  who  made 
such  loud  pledges  and  professions  when  he 
clamored  for  the  people's  franchise.  "Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome  has  slumbered  peace- 
fully," as  Mr.  Bullock  points  out.  in  this  issue 
of  The  Arena,  "through  twelve  months  of 
the  worst  revelations  of  corporate  corruption 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen."  Moreover, 
recentiy  .  the  district-attorney  has  declared 
emphatically  according  to  one  of  the  leading 
New  York  newspapers,  that,  "You  can  't  blow 
me  off  my  perch,"  in  referring  to  the  insistent 
clamor  of  ihe  press  and  public  that  he  should 
act  against  the  insurance  thieves.  This  sug- 
gests Tweed's  famous  declaration  when  Nast 
was  exposing  his  corruption:  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Up  to  the  present  writing  many  of  the  great 
dailies  of  New  York  have  been  vainly  calling 
upon  the  district-attorney  to  make  good  his 
solemn  ante-election  pledges,  to  bring  the 
great  insurance  grafters  to  justice  and  to  hon- 
estiy  guard  the  interests  of  the  dty.  Three 
cartoons  bearing  on  this  amazing  inaction 
are  worthy  of  special  notice.  One  is  by  Rob- 
ert Carter  in  the  New  York  American;  the 
other  two  are  by  Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Carter's  drawing  is  entitied  "The 
Watchers"  and  portrays  the  slee^isu^«lSD&Ssi^ 
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uid  the  rmpe  of  a  great  dt}'. 

It  repicBenta  a  huge  owl  with 

the  face  of  Ryaa  standing  on 

a    dome.     In    his    talons    is 

Father  Knickerbocker  as  re- 
presentative   of  the    dty    of 

New  York.     The  great  bird 

of  prey  has  its  cruel  claws  in 

the   victim's    legs,  while   his 

head   ia    hanging  under  the 

dome.     Under  the  sheltering 

wings  of  the  evil  bird  stands 

Belmont,  the  man  who  with 

Ryan  is  seeking  to  consum- 
mate a  scheme  for  plunder  so 

colossal  and  almost  incredible 

in  character  that  it  would  have 

staggered  Boss  Tweed  in  the 

palmiest  days  of  his  reign  of 

graft  and  thievery.     In   the 

background  District-Attorney 

Jerome,  the  man  elected  to 

guard  the  citizens'  interests, 

Is  soundly  sleeping  in  com- 
fort, while  the  municipality  is 

being      despoiled  —  steeping 

when    public  indignation    in 

expressing  itself  in  impotent 

rage  at  the  shameful  inac- 
tivity    of     the     responsible 

officers.     "The  Watchers"  is  a  cartoon  that         The  two  cartoons  by  Bush  on  Mr,  Jerome 

would  make  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Carter  if  he     are  apt  and  telling.    The  first  is  entitled  "A 

had  drawn  nothing  else.  Valentine."    It  represents  the  district-attor 

ney  as  Cupid,  asleep  with  an  arm  resting  on 
the  penal  code.  Behind  him  is  a  be&rt  oo 
which  is  the  famous  "yellow  dog"  with  a  can 
1,  tied  to  hia  tail.  The  can  bears  the  legend, 
"«1,500,000  for  Andy,"  the  reference  of  courae 
being  to  the  corruption  funds  of  the  insunnce 
companies.  Over  the  bead  of  the  sleeping 
Cupid  are  the  words: 

"  If  you  love  me  as  I  love  ]rau. 
No  law  can  cut  our  kne  m  two." 

"When  the  Sleeper  Wakes"  represents  the 
sleeping  district-attorney  snowed  under  l^ 
evidences  of  crime  and  wrong-doing.  On  the 
one  hand  Father  Knickerbocker  is  calling 
loudly  to  him,  as  well  he  may,  with  the  dty  in 
deadly  peril  from  the  merger  bandits.  On 
the  other  hand  the  gong  of  the  Armstroog  in- 
surance report  is  being  loudly  beaten,  btit  to 
little   purpose   beyond   making    tbe    sleeper 

Another  most  admirable  recent  caitooii  1^ 
Mr.  Bush  is  entitled  "AlleeSvnee!"    It -rep- 
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resents  the  members  of  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sion on  their  tour  of  inspection.  They  have 
come  across  Father  Knickerbocker  pinioned 
to  a  dead  wall.  His  legs  are  bound  bj  the 
merger.  One  arm  is  tied  by  high  finance  and 
the  other  by  politics.  The  shrewd  commis- 
sioners, after  a  careful  examination,  find  that 
all  the  bonds  that  hold  the  captive  are  the 
same — a  sage  conclusion.  The  high  finan- 
ciers' debauchery  of  the  people's  servants  is 
the  chief  source  of  graft  and  corruption  and 
the  robbery  and  oppression  of  all  the  people. 
Who  imagines  for  a  moment  that  without  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Ryans,  the  Belmonts 
and  their  confederates  over  the  people's  mis- 
representatives,  that  such  an  outrage  as  the 
merger  would  be  possible  ?  Happily  the  peo- 
ple are  rapidly  coming  to  see  and  understand 
that  the  supreme  peril  of  the  nation  is  found 
in  the  high  financiers  operating  through  polit- 
ical bosses  and  party-machines  for  the  abso- 
lute mastery  of  government  in  city,  state  and 
nation.  The  tidal  wave  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  last  year  was  only  one  of  many 
evidences  of  a  nation-wide  awakening  of  the 
conscience-element  of  society,  regardless  of 
party — an  awakening  which  we  believe  will 
develop  into  an  irresistible  popular  wave 
which  all  the  wealth  of  the  criminal  rich  will 
be  powerless  to  prevent. 

In  regard  to  the  insurance  scandal  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  cartoons  have  recently  appear- 
ed. Robert  Carter  in  the  New  York  American 
complemented  his  remarkable  drawing  en- 
titled "The  Watchers"  with  another  entitled 
"Will  It  Keep  Them  Of!?"  representing 
Ryan  as  the  great  owl  and  Rockefeller  as  a 
vulture,  seated  on  a  limb  gazing  intently  at 
the  Armstrong  Report  scarecrow  placed  in  the 
financial  field. 

Another  excellent  drawing  appeared  in  the 
WoM  by  C.  R.  Macauley,  entitled  "The 
Wreckers"  and  referring  to  the  attempt  of 
President  Peabody,  Harriman  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  group  to  depose  Mr.  Fish  from  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  because  of  his  stand 
for  common  honesty  and  the  carrying  out  of 
his  pledge  as  an  investigator  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  corrupt  practices. 

Mr.  Opper  has  been  contributing  to  the 
Hearst  papers  a  series  of  pictures  representing 
Monopoly  Lodge  and  its  master-spirits  en- 
gaged in  various  pursuits  and  pastimes.  We 
reproduce  one  of  these  cartoons  in  which 
Monopoly  Lodge  is  pictured  as  giving  a  dra- 
matic show. 


Mr.  Amoi7'f  ladietniAiit  of  Ditiriet- 
Attomey  Jerome. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that 
during  the  heat  of  the  municipal  campaign 
last  autunm  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Clarence 
Sheam,  the  candidate  of  the  Municipal-Own- 
ership party,  boldly  charged  Mr.  Jerome  with 
evading  his  duty  in  prosecuting  the  great  crim- 
iiuds.  He  showed  that  he  had  exhibited  a 
most  laudable  spirit  in  vigorously  prosecuting 
the  little  criminals  and  offenders — ^those  who 
had  no  great  wealth  and  large  political  influ- 
ence behind  them.  Against  such  he  was  re- 
lentless. Against  the  great  thieves,  however 
vigorously  he  might  be  in  protestations  and 
promises  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  his  activity 
invariably  ended  with  his  denunciations  of  the 
offenders  and  his  promises  to  act.  Mr.  Sheam 
further  shewed  that  a  number  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  trusts  and  the  great  insurance  grafters, 
as  well  as  many  persons  connected  with  the 
great  insurance  scandals,  had  come  out  pub- 
licly in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Jerome. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  district-attor- 
ney boldly  promised  that  the  great  offenders 
should  suffer  no  less  than  the  weaker  criminals, 
if  the  people  would  once  again  entrust  him 
with  the  power  to  execute  the  law.  As  a  re- 
sult he  was  given  the  power,  and  since  then, 
as  the  New  York  World  has  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions,  he  has  done  precisely 
what  Mr.  Sheam  declared  he  would  do — 
avoided  any  aggressive  action  against  the 
wealthy  and  the  influential  law-breakers. 

It  was  shown  in  the  Armstrong  investigation 
that  perjury,  forgery  and  various  other  crimes 
had  been  committed  by  men  high  up  in  influ- 
ence. The  evidence  came  out  under  oath  and 
is  unmistakable  in  character;  yet  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  passes  and  the 
district-attorney  remains  silent.  Even  the 
stinging  editorials  of  the  incorruptible  news- 
papers of  New  York  and  the  apt  and  telling 
cartoons  alike  fail  to  spur  him  to  action. 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  Boston  Herald 
published  an  Albany  dispatch  in  which  Will- 
iam M.  Amory,  formerly  treasurer  of  the 
Third  Avenue  Railway  Company  of  New  York 
made  the  following  bold  and  circumstantial 
indictment  against  Mr.  Jerome: 

"If  Mr.  Jerome  were  honest  enough  to  fulfil 
his  campaign  pledges  of  1901  and  'follow  the 
trails  of  wrong-doing  and  corruption  into  the 
office  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany '  (I  quote  his  own  words),  if  he  poosfsacd 
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the  courage  to  'arraign  against  himself  the 
most  dangerous,  the  most  vindictive  and  the 
most  powerful  influences  at  work  in  the  oom- 
mimi^,'  (and  again  I  quote  his  own  words), 
the  necessity  for  an  investigation  by  the  leg- 
islature of  the  acts  of  this  band  of  heartless 
criminals  would  not  exist  to-day. 

"I  declare  that  Jerome  is  fully  advised  of 
the  guilt  of  the  Metropolitan  managers.  I 
dediure  that  he  has  in  his  possession  legal  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  convict  them  of  grave  crimes. 
I  declare  that  he  told  James  W.  Osborne  and 
I  that  he  was  satisfied  as  to  their  guilt  and  that 
the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  convict.  I  de- 
clare that  his  chief  assistant  also  admitted  as 
much  to  Eugene  A.  Philbin  and  myself.  I 
declare  that  Jerome  subsequently  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  allow  these  criminals  to  escape. 
I  declare  that  in  furtherance  of  this  end  he 
suppressed  facts,  and  deliberately  issued  an 
official  statement  which  is  proved  by  the  rec- 
ords to  have  been  wilfully  false. 

"If  the  Metropolitan  managers  saw  fit  to 
offer  me  $200,000  in  1003  to  withdraw  the 
charges  I  had  ffied  with  the  district-attorney, 
which  they  did,  what  would  be  their  induce- 
ments to  Jerome  to  suppress  those  charges  and 
whitewash  them,  which  he  did  ? 

"If  the  grievance  conmiittee  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation should  subsequently  convict  a  Metro- 
politan attorney  for  the  attempted  bribery, 
which  it  did,  where  shall  we  search  for  Jer- 
ome's motive  in  his  neglect  to  prosecute  the 
guilty  under  section  118  of  the  penal  code  ? 


"These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  an 
investigation  of  the  merger  will  solve." 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  man,  much  less 
a  prosecuting  attorney  would  have  let  pass 
such  a  damning  indictment,  made  with  such 
pitiless  directness,  without  instantly  instituting 
suit  for  criminal  libel.  How,  indeed,  can  any 
innocent  man  remain  passive  when  a  promi- 
nent and  reputable  citizen  maJces  the  gravest 
charges  that  can  be  framed  against  a  public 
official  ?  Yet  instead  of  demanding  a  prompt 
retraction  or  a  vindication  in  court,  Mr.  Jerome 
on  the  15th  of  February  met  the  above  indict- 
ment by  Mr.  Amory  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Amory  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  while  there  were  some  facts  that  in 
the  minds  of  many  have  thrown  doubt  upon 
the  integrity  of  his  motives,  I  always  believed 
that  the  primary  motive  which  has  controlled 
his  conduct  has  been  other  than  a  selfish  one. 

"  He  has  for  a  number  of  years  had  his  mind 
exclusively  concentrated  upon  street  traction 
matters  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  whatever 
charges  or  allegations  he  has  made  in  regard 
to  me,  I  believe  that  he  is  sincerely  convinced 
of  their  truth,  and  that  they  are  not  made  from 
any  motive  of  personal  hostility  or  for  any  po- 
litical reason. 

"The  proposition  with  which  he  is  dealing 
seems  to  him  so  plain  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand how  anybody  can  differ  from  him  except 
from  sinister  motives.'* 


VARIOUS    PHASES    OF   THE    IRREPRESSIBLE    CONFLICT 

IN    OTHER    COMMONWEALTHS. 


The  Slaughter  of  The  Innocents  by  Oom- 

mercialism's   Joggernant  in 

Pennaylyania. 

ONE  OF  the  most  damning  indictments 
that  can  be  justly  brought  against  the 
modem  commercial  feudalism  that  so  largely 
dominates  our  government  to-day,  is  the  dead- 
ening influence  it  exerts  over  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities or  ethical  idealism  of  the  people.  Pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  the  commercial  spirit 
gains  ascendency  we  see  moral  and  spiritual 
anaesthesia,  like  creeping  paralysis,  advance 
over  churdi,  school  and  press.  As  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  market  throws  its  spell  over  the 
public  imagination,  the  fatal  spectade  of  the 


exaltation  of  property  rights  and  interests  over 
human  rights  and  requirements  becomes  more 
and  more  potent  and  compelling  in  its  baleful 
influence.  The  infamy  of  child-labor  in  this 
opulent  republic  and  the  moral  obloquy  of  its 
apologists  are  but  two  manifestations  of  the 
presence  of  the  genius  of  spiritual  death  in  our 
midst,  which  if  not  speedily  overcome  by  an 
awakened  public  conscience  will  stifle  that 
idealism  which  is  the  oxygen  of  free  govern- 
ment and  national  life. 

The  reckless  disr^;ard  for  human  life  as 
manifested  by  the  money-mad  heads  of  cor- 
porate wealth  to-day  should  call  in  trumpet 
tones  to  eveiy  man  and  woman  to  whom  re- 
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ligion  is  anything  more  than  an  empty  word 
or  in  whose  brain  justice  and  human  love  hold 
sway.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  life  in  a  great  mining  and  manu- 
facturing center  like  western  Pennsylvania. 
The  editor  of  a  leading  New  York  magazine 
informed  us  recently  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
in  certain  of  the  great  steel  mills  the  manage- 
ment was  not  accustomed  to  permit  the  stop- 
ping of  the  machineiy  in  any  department, 
when  an  accident  occurred,  long  enough  to 
remove  the  manned  fragments  of  the  victim 
caught  in  the  machinery;  and  as  a  special 
concession  at  length  the  workers  secured  a 
provision  in  the  contracts  requiring  the  man- 
agement of  any  department  in  which  an  acci- 
dent occurred  to  ^ow  the  machineiy  to  stop 
long  enough  to  remove  the  injured  or  slain 
victim. 

From  a  recent  article  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  it  would  seem,  however,  that  this  conces- 
sion was  by  no  means  lived  up  to  by  the  cor- 
porations. The  Pittsburgh  correspondent  of 
this  well-known  journal,  after  a  vivid  and  re- 
alistic description  of  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  human  beings  in  the  great  steel-mills  of  the 
Steel-Trust,  recites  the  following  specific  ex- 
ample illustrating  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
multi-millionaires  who  so  own  Congress  that 
they  are  able  to  maintain  a  tariff  on  steel  which 
permits  them  to  charge  Americans  from  six 
to  eleven  dollars  a  ton  more  than  they  ask  for 
the  same  steel  laid  down  in  London. 

"Within  the  past  couple  of  months,"  says 
this  journal,  "a  foreigner  was  sent  aloft  to  do 
some  work  about  the  roof-trusses  of  a  crane- 
shed  in  a  Pittsburgh  mill.  He  lost  his  hold 
and  fell  in  such  a  way  that  he  became  jammed 
in  a  doubled-up  position,  with  one  leg  over  the 
track  on  which  runs  the  big  crane.  His  posi- 
tion was  such  a  peculiar  one  that  there  was  no 
way  to  release  the  victim  except  to  take  the 
crane  apart  or  crush  his  leg.  When  it  became 
evident  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  him  out 
the  foreman  ordered  the  laborers  out  of  the 
way.  To  take  the  crane  out  of  the  way  meant 
several  hours*  work  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
plant.  The  foreman  gave  a  ^ignid  to  the 
craneman,  the  big  crane  rolled  forward  and 
there  was  a  scream  of  agony  as  the  wheels 
rolled  over  the  foreigner's  leg.  He  was  taken 
out  minus  one  limb  but  the  miU  had  saved 
several  hundred  dollars.  There  was  no  dam- 
age suit,  for  witnesses  cannot  be  obtained,  as 
the  workers  know  too  well  the  power  of  the 
blacklist.    That  is  how  much  regard  is  paid 


to  one  of  the  despised  'foreigners '  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh mill-district. .  Only  a  couple,  of  weeks 
ago  a  craneman  deliberately  ran  down  and 
killed  a  foreigner.  It  was  denounced  as  mur- 
der, but  no  action  was  taken  for  he  was  only 
a  'Hunkie,'  and  he  had  no  friends  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic." 

According  to  the  New  York  editor  to  whom 
we  have  referred  above,  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
Pittsburgh  mills  and  foundries  was  simply 
appalling.  "But,"  he  said,  "the  officials  are 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  great 
interests  that  the  facts  are  kept  from  the  pub- 
lic." The  truth  of  this  statement  has  recently 
been  confirmed  by  some  startling  revelations 
made  by  the  Washington  Post.  This  journal 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  whole- 
sale ^ughter  of  the  workers  in  and  around 
Pittsburgh  that  is  going  on  at  the  present  in 
order  that  the  princes  of  privilege,  the  Steel- 
Trust  magnates,  the  iron-masters,  the  coal 
barons  and  the  railway  chiefs — ^the  Schwabs, 
the  Coreys  and  their  companions — may  heap 
up  millions  upon  millions  of  gold  and  be  able 
to  further  control  government  and  enslave 
and  exploit  the  people.  In  the  course  of  the 
Washington  Pok*8  discussion  of  this  subject 
it  makes  the  following  startling  statements: 

"Statistics  of  Allegheny  county,  Peimsyl- 
vania,  for  the  past  year  show  that  there  were 
killed  and  injured  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills 
and  blast  furnaces  9,000.  In  other  mills, 
shops  and  factories,  4,000  were  sacrificed, 
while  the  coal  mines  swell  this  figure  by  400, 
and  the  railroad  victims  include  an  additional 
4,800,  making  up  a  grand  total  of  17,700  who 
were  slaughtered  or  injured  in  one  year.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  injuries  and  deaths  in  the  county 
last  year,  only  ninety-two  cases  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  state  factory  inspector." 

Mr.  Schwab  is  building  a  six-niillion-dollar 
palace  at  the  present  time.  How  many  of  the 
slaughtered  workmen  and  how  many  of  those 
maimed  for  life  would  to-day  be  caring  for 
their  loved  ones,  now  helpless  widows  and 
orphans,  if  a  little  less  gold  had  flowed  into 
the  treasury  of  Charles  Schwab  and  if  Corey 
and  his  companions  had  had  less  money  to 
lavish  on  actresses  ? 

We  hear  much  about  the  sacredness  of  prop- 
erty from  the  agents  of  privileged  interests  who 
are  corrupting  the  municipal,  state  and  na- 
tional governments  and  packing  our  educa- 
tional institutions  with  the  advocates  and 
spedal-pleaders  of  privile^.    M«gl  ^1  Fernet- 
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ica — ^you  who  glory  in  being  descendants  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution — ^has  the  hour 
not  arrived  when  you  should  take  a  bold  stand 
on  the  side  of  those  who  represent  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  builders  of  this  Republic  and  in- 
sist on  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  the 
rights  of  man  ?  Has  not  the  hour  struck  for 
you  to  enlist  against  the  feudalism  of  wealth 
that  for  gold  and  the  power  of  gold  is  destroy- 
ing the  soul  of  the  church,  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  the  moral  rectitude  that  more  than  aught 
else  lifts  man  above  the  brute  and  makes  life 
worth  the  while  ? 


The  Victors  of  The  People  Oyer  The 
Machine  in  Pittsborgh. 

• 

That  the  tidal-wave  of  enlightened  public 
sentiment  which  swept  over  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  last  year  was  no  mere  sporadic 
or  temporary  protest  but  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  waged  by  the  conscience-element 
of  all  parties,  found  fresh  confirmation  on  the 
twentieth  of  February  when,  after  the  most 
desperately  fought  municipal  campaign  ever 
known  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Uie  ring  or 
machine-candidate  for  mayor  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  over  eight  thousand  votes. 
The  successful  candidate  was  Greorge  W. 
Guthrie,  a  Democrat  and  the  first  Democrat 
to  be  elected  since  1803,  when  the  Republicans 
lost  owing  to  a  split  in  their  party. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  boss-ridden  and  ring- 
ruled,  and  the  present  conflict  was  a  fight  of 
decent  citizens,  regardless  of  party,  against 
the  machine  and  its  corrupt  practices.  The 
Republican  candidate  was  A.  H.  Jenkinson, 
the  son  of  a  multi-millionaire  cigar  and  tobacco 
manufacturer.  He  was  strongly  supported 
by  H.  C.  Frick,  the  steel-trust  magnate,  and 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  But  despite 
the  fact,  that  llie  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
machine  organization  and  that  the  Republican 
candidate  had  unlimited  capital  behind  him 
and  all  the  interests  working  with  the  bosses 
for  his  success,  the  aroused  friends  of  clean 
government  were  triumphant  over  the  party 
of  Quay  and  Penrose,  of  Pennypacker  and 
Durham. 

This  victory  is  merely  another  battle  won 
by  an  awakened  people  over  the  might  and 
wealth  of  corrupt  bosses  and  money-controlled 
machines  backed  by  the  privileged  interests. 
It  is  another  straw  showing  the  current  of  the 
wind.  The  people  are  eveiywhere  becoming 
aroused  as  th^  have  not  been  aroused  in  fifty 
jeaiB.    Thej  have  waited  long  and  patiently 


for  the  promised  relief  from  their  mis-repre- 
sentatives, only  to  find  that  they  have  been 
systematically  betrayed  and  plundered,  while 
corrupt  and  conscienceless  corporate  wealth 
and  interests  dependent  upon  special  privilege 
have  uninterruptedly  marched  from  vantage- 
ground  to  vantage-ground. 

Many  forces  have  been  working  to  enlighten 
the  people,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the 
brazen  arrogance  of  self-confident  corporation 
magnates — ^the  merciless  rapacity  of  criminal 
wealth.  This,  together  with  the  numerous 
exposures  and  the  systematic  educational  agi- 
tation which  has  been  quietly  going  forward 
for  many  years,  is  at  last  bearing  fruit.  Un- 
less all  signs  fail  we  are  in  the  opening  years 
of  one  of  the  greatest  political  and  civic  revo- 
lutions known  to  our  nation.  All  signs  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  day  of  the  people  is 
dawning. 

A  Railroad  Object-Leaaon  From  Michigan. 

That  the  railroads  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  political  corruption  and  graft  and  the 
systematic  betrayal  of  the  people's  interests 
on  the  part  of  national  and  state  legislatures, 
is  a  fact  that  we  think  has  been  borne  home 
with  convincing  force  upon  all  unprejudiced 
minds  who  have  seriously  studied  our  national 
and  state  governments  during  the.  past  thirty 
years.  Another  thing  that  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  voters  everywhere  to  realize  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  through  the  aid  of  the  railways 
that  many  of  the  most  oppressive  trusts  have 
been  able  to  crush  competition  and  saddle 
millions  of  dollars  of  burdens  on  the  wealth- 
consumers  and  producers  of  America  in  ex- 
tortionate charges  for  life's  necessities;  while 
there  is  a  third  count  in  the  indictment  against 
the  privately  owned  railways  that  is  still  less 
frequently  brought  forward  which  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  systematic  shift- 
ing of  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation, 
which  by  right  belongs  to  the  railways,  onto 
the  people,  through  the  corrupt  connivance 
of  politicians  and  political  machines  which 
are  owned,  controlled  or  influenced  by  the 
railway  corporations. 

Perhaps  this  crime  against  honest  industry 
by  coiTupt  corporate  wealth  has  never  been 
more  searchingly  exposed  than  in  Wisconsin 
during  Senator  LaFollette's  long  and  valiant 
fight  for  the  people  against  the  railway  domi- 
nation and  oppression.  Ohio  has  furnished 
another  striking  example  of  this  form  of  cor- 
rupt practioe  in  which  political  boflses  and 
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their  tools  take  their  orders  from  the  railways 
and  betray  the  people;  while  the  latest  ex- 
ample comes  from  Michigan,  for  the  facts  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ward  Macauley 
of  Detroit.  In  writing  of  this  latest  exhibition 
of  the  union  of  the  railways  and  the  politicians 
to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payers,  our 
correspondent  says: 

"That  the  railroads  have  a  strange-hold  on 
the  populace  of  Michigan  is  pretty  deariy 
evinced  by  the  recent  finding  of  the  tax  com- 
mission, acting  under  the  machine-manufac- 
tured 'equalization*  law.  The  conmiission 
decided  that  general  property  was  assessed 
altogether  too  low,  so  it  sent  forth  an  edict 
that  the  railroads  shall  pay  fourteen  dollars 
per  thousofnd  of  valtusUon,  while  the  rate  on  all 
other  property  shall  be  seventeen  dollars, 

"The  net  result  of  this  is  that  the  railroads 
pay  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  less 
in  Michigan  this  year  than  last,  and  last  yearns 
amount  was  cormderably  less  than  that  paid 
the  year  before;  while  expenses,  as  always 
under  machine-rule,  are  soaring  skyward. 

"The  Republican  machine-governor  blames 
the  tax  commission  (appointed  by  himself). 
The  tax  commission  blames  the  'equalization ' 
law,  which  was  a  pet  measure  of  the  govern- 
or's. So  the  merry  show  goes  on,  while  the 
Michigan  farmer  bows  under  the  added  load 
thus  iniquitously  imposed  upon  him,  while  he 
caUs  to  mind  the  fact  that  he  voted  his  party- 
ticket  straight;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
recreant  politicians  are  hugely  amused  at  his 
present  loud  protest,  for  they  know  that  when 
it  comes  to  voting  the  African  savage  has  no 
inore  superstitious  a  reverence  for  his  fetich, 
or  a  Russian  peasant  for  his  ikon,  than  has 
our  rural  friend  for  the  Republican  vignette. 

"Taxation  and  primary  reform  wiU  be  the 
issue  in  the  1906  campaign,  and  it  wiU  be  worth 
while  to  observe  whether  Michigan  is,  indeed, 
dead  or  only  sleepeth,  awaiting  the  resurrec- 
tion caU." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Macauley  wiU  be  hap- 
pily surprised  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  people  have  been  educated  the  past  year 
as  they  have  not  been  educated  in  a  decade  by 
clear  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
wholesale  corruption  practiced  by  those  whom 
they  had  long  regarded  as  the  embodiments  of 
honesty  and  patriotbm,  and  they  have  seen 
how  the  dominant  party  in  city,  state  and  na- 
tion has  drawn  rivers  of  gold  from  the  enemies 
of  the  peopk  and  the  oppressors  of  the  wealth- 
creating  and  consuming  public  in  order  to 


preserve  the  present  corrupt  order  in  whidi 
the  politicians  are  systematically  betraying 
the  public  at  the  conmiand  of  privileged  in- 
terests, which  in  turn  are  being  enormously 
enriched  through  the  grossest  injustice  and 
oppression.  They  have  seen  that  the  Depews 
and  the  Platts,  the  Aldriches  and  the  Spooners, 
the  Elkinses  and  the  Keans,  the  Drydens  and 
the  Penroses,  no  less  than  the  Duiliams  and 
the  Braytons,  the  Odells  and  the  Coxes,  all 
alike  take  their  orders  from  and  religiously 
serve  the  public-service  corporations,  the 
trusts  and  other  privileged  interests  that  are 
robbing  the  millions  and  corrupting  govern- 
ment in  all  its  ramifications.  And  seeing  all 
this,  the  people  are  in  revolt  as  they  haVe  not 
been  in  years.  We  believe  that  unless  all 
signs  fail  the  hour  of  political  reformation  and 
a  renaissance  of  genuine  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy and  Lincoln  republicanism  is  at  hand. 


Bhode  Island's  Shame. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  much  more 
degrading  spectacle  than  that  presented  by 
Philadelphia  before  Rudolph  Blankenburg's 
series  of  trenchant  papers  in  The  Arjsna, 
exposing  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  the 
Quaker  City  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Boss 
Durham,  so  crystallized  the  long-dormant 
public  sentiment  that  when  the  colossal  gas- 
steal  was  attempted  so  formidable  a  revolt 
occurred  as  to  nerve  Mayor  Weaver  to  stand 
for  civic  honesty.  Yet  there  are  spectacles 
still  more  degrading  and  humiliating  to  all 
lovers  of  public  morality  and  free  government, 
— such,  for  example,  as  was  long  witnessed 
when  Boss  Quay,  backed  by  the  Peimsylvania 
Railroad  and  other  public-service  corporations 
and  the  steel  and  coal  monopolies,  kept  the 
state  year  in  and  year  out  grovelling  in  dis- 
honor, the  prey  at  once  of  corrupt  machine- 
made  rulers  and  of  the  insatiable  avarice  of 
corporate  greed.  Such  a  spectacle  has  been 
witnessed  in  Colorado  in  recent  years,  as  the 
powerful  exposures  now  running  in  The 
Arena  from  the  able  pen  of  the  Hon.  J.  War- 
ner Mills  amply  attest. 

And  such  a  spectacle  is  to-day  seen  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  Uie  state  government  is  as  abject 
a  tool  of  the  boss,  Charles  R.  Brayton,  as  if 
this  boss  were  an  oriental  despot.  Pditically 
he  is  such  an  autocrat.  Those  who  dare  to 
cross  him,  think  for  themselves  or  act  for  the 
public  weal,  court  political  destruction.  This 
local  boss,  with  the  baleful  shadow  of  Senatmr 
Aldrich  always  in  the 
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was  always  behind  Durham,  controls  the  po- 
litical machine  as  absolutely  as  did  Tweed 
control  the  government  of  New  York  City 
before  the  great  public  uprising  which  ex- 
posed the  infamy  of  the  robbers  and  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  criminals. 

Given  a  daring  and  reckless  boss,  backed 
by  public-service  corporations  and  privileged 
interests  and  a  carefully  organized  machine 
manned  by  unscrupulous  politicians,  and  the 
people  have  little  to  say,  either  about  the  se- 
lection or  election  of  officials,  while  their  vdshes 
after  the  lawmakers  meet  are  unheeded  by  the 
boss-created  and  corporation-governed  pop- 
ular mis-representatives.  To  whom  do  these 
legislators  owe  their  place  ?  The  boss.  From 
whom  shall  they  take  orders?  The  boss. 
Whatever  such  government  is,  it  is  not  repub- 
lican in  spirit,  essence  or  fact,  and  under  such 
mis-rule  it  is  not  surprising  that  rapid  moral 
deterioration  takes  place  and  high  ideals  of 
statesmanship  or  dvic  duty  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

Recently  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  gave 
a  striking  iUustration  of  the  servility  of  recreant 
lawmakers  to  the  boss  and  of  their  contempt 
not  only  for  the  people,  but  also  for  common 
decency  in  legislative  forms.  A  bill  had  been 
introduced  by  Senator  McKenna  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  granting  to 
the  people  of  the  state  the  right  to  propose 
constitutional  amendments  on  the  petition  of 
five  thousand  voters.  The  Committee  on 
Special  Legislation,  which  had  the  bill  in 
charge,  promised  the  senator  it  should  be  given 
a  hearing  on  the  thirteenth  of  February;  but 
it  appears  that  the  boss  did  not  propose  to 
permit  a  hearing  on  a  measure  that  would 
give  the  people  any  real  power  in  government. 
Such  an  amendment  would  imperil  his  arbi- 
trary and  autocratic  rule  and  give  the  elector- 
ate an  opportunity  to  right  wrongs,  check 
wholesale  robbery  and  break  the  fatal  power 
of  the  corrupt  boos,  thereby  enabling  the  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  some  of  the  blessings  of  free  gov- 
ernment. Hence  the  proposed  measure  was 
not  even  to  be  entertained  by  the  lawmakers, 
so  in  spite  of  its  promise,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  biU  back  without  a  hearing  and 
recommended  indefinite  pos^nement;  and 
the  legislators,  after  the  manner  of  servile 
slaves  habituated  to  crawl  before  the  boss  in 
order  to  prolong  their  political  lives,  acted  on 
the  committee's  recommendation.  In  pro- 
testing against  the  outrage  of  denying  a  hear- 
ing to  the  measure  Senator  McKenna  said : 


*'The  reason  why  this  action  was  taken, 
was,  because  the  Republican  Boss  of  this  state 
has  stepped  in  and  ordered  it  done.  He  wants 
to  dispose  of  it  without  having  any  public  dis- 
cussion of  it,  and  why.^  Because,  if  put  in 
operation  it  would  depose  that  Boss  and  give 
to  the  people  their  right  to  advise  and  partici- 
pate in  the  enactment  of  legislation." 

The  State,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
noticing  the  amaring  position  now  taken  by 
the  bosses  and  their  tools  in  r^ard  to  the  sov- 
ereign people,  said: 

"Senator  Morgan  made  a  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  speech,  as  of  all  others  against 
this  just  measure,  is  that  the  people  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  voters  are  good  enough  to  nom- 
inate and  elect  him,  but  not  good  enough  to 
vote  yes  or  no  upon  a  specific  amendment." 

This  journal  further,  in  referring  to  Rhode 
Island's  bondage  to  Boss  Brayton,  observed: 

"With  more  openness  than  ever  before,  leg- 
islation is  being  controlled  from  the  desk  of  the 
Boss,  and  the  hangers-on  are  more  in  evidence 
and  more  deferential.  He  says  'unto  one. 
Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  another.  Come,  and 
he  Cometh';  and,  to  his  servants  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  *Do  this,'  and  they 
do  it.  The  running  to  and  fro  to  make  haste 
to  carry  out  his  orders,  are  evident  on  all  sides, 
and  the  proceedings  before  both  bodies  make 
the  matter  still  more  notorious. 

"No  one  conversant  with  the  facts  at  the 
State  House  needs  to  be  told  in  thb  present 
year  of  grace  that  Greneral  Charles  Ray  Bray- 
ton is  managing  legislation  openly  and  un- 
ashamed at  his  old  stand  in  the  sheriff's  office. 
He  is  the  real  governor  of  the  state.  It  is  'He 
Who  Must  Be  Obeyed,'  and  if  any  one  is  pre- 
sumptions enough  to  defy  his  authority  or  run 
counter  to  his  mandates,  the  same  fate  of  an 
nihilation  wiU  follow  the  offense  as  did  in  the 
case  of  disobedience  to  Rider  Haggard's  hero- 
ine *She'  when  any  of  her  people  ventured  to 
dispute  her  wiU." 

Here  we  have  a  concrete  example  of  the 
pass  to  which  supposed  free  states  are  brought 
in  cases  where  privileged  interests  and  parfy- 
bosses  gain  control  of  political  machinery  and 
become  firmly  entrenched.  Here  we  see  the 
substitution  for  republican  government  of  an 
irresponsible  despotism,  usually  backed  and 
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rendered  powerful  bj  sordid  and  corrupt 
privileged  interests  seeking  the  enrichment  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

It  is  through  this  new  despotism,  foreign 
alike  to  the  genius  of  republicanism  and  of 
pure  government,  that  corruption  and  political 
degradation  have  gained  a  fiurm  foothold  and 
have  rapidly  spread  throughout  present-day 
public  life;  while  parallel  with  this  phenom- 
enon, which  cannot  be  other  than  alarming 
to  all  far-seeing  statesmen  who  are  students 
of  history,  we  find  the  systematic  oppression 
and  exploitation  of  the  people  by  the  public- 
service  corporations,  the  trusts  and  the  monop- 
olies. 

Only  through  guarded  representative  gov- 
ernment or  majority-rule,  secured  through 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  can  the  people 
restore  republican  government  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  £ree  institutions. 


Mr.  Oortelyon's  Orievance. 

Mr.  Corteltou,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
address  before  the  Lincoln  Republican  Club 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  made  a  virulent 
attack  upon  those  newspapers  whose  persist- 
ent exposures  of  corruption  in  high-  places 
forced  Governor  Higgins,  against  hisi  wish 
and  will,  and  the  Republican  machine  of  New 
York,  to  permit  the  insurance  investigation, 
and  almost  forced  the  new  Republican  ma- 
chine to  investigate  the  banking  department 
and  the  insiu^moe  department  of  New  York, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  as  malodorous 
as  were  the  great  insurance  companies  prior 
to  the  investigation  of  those  companies.  The 
new  Root-Ryan-Higgins-Wardell  machine  of 
New  York  has  up  to  the  present  writing  suc- 
cessfully fought  any  investigation  that  would 
reveal  the  corruption  of  these  great  depart- 
ments. We  have  been  seriously  told  that  such 
an  investigation  at  the  present  time  would  be 
a  public  calamity.  It  doubtless  would  be  a 
calamity  for  dishonest  offidab  and  mig^t 
easily  lead  to  the  exposure  of  conditions  that 
would  destroy  the  sinister  power  of  the  Root- 
Ryan-Higgins-Wardell  combination;  but  the 
effect,  in  so  far  as  good  government  and  clean 
politics  are  concerned,  could  not  be  other  than 
salutary. 

There  is  nothing  that  professional  politicians 
and  the  great  public-service  corporations  and 
princes  of  privilege  so  fear  as  the  unpurchas- 
able  public  press — ^the  papers  that  cannot  be 
browbeaten  or  their  ailenoe  bought,  and  Mr. 
Cortdyou  is  evidently  of  the  number  of  those 


who  "view  with  alarm"  papers  "whose  teach- 
ings he  characterizes  as  'a  curse  and  whose 
influence  is  blighting  on  the  land,  pandering 
to  unholy  passions,  mi^ng  the  commonplace 
to  appear  sensational,  fanning  the  fires  of  sec- 
tionalism and  class  hatred.' " 

Indeed,  the  address  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  re- 
minds us  most  forcibly  of  the  pious  moraliz- 
ings  of  John  A.  McCall,  Chauncey  Depew 
and  a  number  of  other  grafters  connected 
with  the  insurance  companies  in  1806,  when 
they  prated  about  "national  honor,"  "busi- 
ness morality,"  and  the  "menace  of  Br3ran- 
ism."  People  then  innocently  imagined  that 
the  menace  thus  referred  to  was  a  menace 
against  the  business  integrity  of  the  nation, 
instead  of  being  a  well-grounded  fear  on  their 
part  that  the  high  civic  morality  of  Biyan 
would  lead  to  the  unmasking  of  the  great  sinks 
of  business  corruption  and  national  and  busi- 
ness graft  and  di^onesty. 

Mr.  Cortelyou's  alarm-cry  only  serves  to 
illustrate  anew  the  fact  that  the  evil-doers  and 
reactionaries  fear  and  dread  the  incorruptible 
and  feariess  newspaper.  Happily  the  day  is 
past  when  the  "unctious  rectitude"  of  those 
who  would  cloak  their  discreditable  deeds 
under  an  assumption  of  superior  morality 
win  cany  any  special  weight.  The  people 
have  at  last  discovered  the  subterfuge.  The 
real  secret  of  Mr.  Cortelyou's  alarm  is  thus 
unf eelin^y  laid  bare  by  the  New  York  W<nid 
in  an  editorial  which  must  have  added  salt  to 
the  chaiiman-secretary's  wounds: 

"Mr.  Cortelyou,"  observes  the  WoM,  "has 
a  grievance.  The  press  of  the  country,  and 
again  the  World  in  particular,  'presented  one 
of  the  most  important  of  present-day  problei^ ' 
when  in  the  1904  campaign  it  pressed  the 
charge  that  corporation  money  was  being  used 
for  political  purposes.  Mr.  Cortelyou  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee permitted  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  make  his  ill- 
advised  denial.  What  was  the  sequel  ?  The 
Armstrong  investigation  showed  Mr.  Cortel- 
you and  Mr.  BUss  to  have  been  in  the  receipt 
of  large  sums  filched  from  sacred  trust  funds. 

"If  to  say  that  such  use  of  insurance  money 
was  robbery;  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  should  have 
been  called  to  testify;  that  the  men  who  paid 
the  money  should  be  punished  and  those  who 
received  it  forced  to  disgorge;  that  both  par- 
ties, for  both  are  guilty,  should  be  prohibited 
from  receiving  corporation  corruption  funds 
— ^if  to  say  all  this  and  to  reiterate  it  with  ut- 
most emphasis  be  'aeii9a.\kraA&QaeE^>  ^^dssgl  *^ft. 
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World  must  plead  guilty  of  that  offense,  and 
so  must  the  eminent  men  who  have  banded 
to  secure  corrupt-practices  legislation  in  the 
state  and  the  countiy. 

"The  first  thought  of  a  public  official  con- 


victed of  inefficiency  or  misconduct  is  to  com- 
plain of  the  sensationalism  of  the  press.  But 
we  have  progressed.  The  first  thought  of  a 
despq^  has  always  been  to  prohibit  free  criti- 
cism altogether." 


MAYOR  JOHNSON  AND  THE  CLEVELAND  CLERGY. 


Three  Views  on  The  Significance  of  The 

Omsade. 

FOLLOWING  the  admirable  reply  of 
Mayor  Johnson  to  certain  clerical  critics 
in  Cleveland,  the  ministers,  instead  of  acting 
on  the  invitation  of  the  mayor  to  unite  with 
him  in  a  systematic  effort  to  secure  an  abate- 
ment of  the  shameful  injustice  suffered  by  the 
poor  and  the  citizens  in  general,  due  to  special 
privileges  which  were  enormously  enriching 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  the  citi- 
zens; instead  of  welcoming  his  earnest  propo- 
sition to  work  for  conditions  that  would  radi- 
cally make  for  free  government  and  true  moral- 
ity by  securing  justice  and  fostering  equality 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights,  did  precisely 
what  the  corporation  chiefs  would  have  de- 
sired them  to  do.  The  Ministers'  Association 
opened  a  crusade  against  the  mayor  marked 
by  extreme  intemperance  of  language  and 
bitterness  of  spirit. 

In  order  to  place  before  our  readers  the  true 
condition  in  Cleveland  in  regard  to  the  moral- 
ity of  the  city  to-day  in  comparison  with  con- 
ditions in  former  days,  we  addressed  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Service 
of  Cleveland,  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  and 
Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis.  Mr.  Cooley 
was  the  well-known  and  universally  respected 
Disciple  minister  whom  Mayor  Johnson  called 
from  the  West — from  Minneapolis,  if  we  re- 
member aright — to  assist  in  Uie  department 
of  justice  and  charity — of  Public  Service.  His 
labors  have  been  so  practically  effective  as  to 
command  the  general  admiration  of  high- 
minded  citizens  of  all  faiths  and  political  be- 
liefs. More  than  this:  Mr.  Cooley  was  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Cleveland,  so  he  is  thoroughly  qualified  to 
speak  from  knowledge,  while  his  high  charac- 
ter entitles  his  views  to  special  consideration. 
In  a  personal  letter  to  us  Mr.  Cooley  says: 

"As  I  was  for  twenty-one  years  pastor  of 
one  of  our  Cleveland  churches,  I  may  be  in- 


clined to  excuse  the  ministers.  For  five  years 
I  have  seen  constantly  the  wrongs  of  the  un- 
privileged." 

Bey.  Harris  B.  Oooley's  Beply. 

In  answer  to  our  request  for  his  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  conditions  in  Cleveland  as  they 
relate  to  gambling,  disorderly  houses,  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  social  evil  in  general  are 
better  or  worse  to-day  than  they  were  when 
Mayor  Johnson  first  took  office,  Mr.  Cooley 
gives  it  as  his  mature  judgment,  based  on  in- 
timate personal  knowledge,  that  conditions 
have  steadily  "been  growing  better  under  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Johnson."  "This 
improvement,"  he  insists,  "has  been  contin- 
uous."^ Below  we  give  our  questions  and  Mr. 
Cooley 's  replies  in  full: 

"Q.  'So  far  as  you  know  or  are  able  to 
judge  from  the  opinions  of  persons  in  whom 
you  place  confidence,  has  any  previous  mayor 
oi  Cleveland  succeeded  in  abating  vice  and 
crime  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  Mayor 
Johnson  ? ' 

"A.  'I  think  no  mayor  has  used  methods 
which  have  been  so  effective.* 

"Q.  *Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  history 
of  Cleveland  during  previous  administrations 
when  there  was  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  clergymen  of  so  pronounced  a  character 
as  the  present  to  discredit  the  mayor  of  the 
city  on  account  of  alleged  inactivity  in  the 
presence  of  vice  ? ' 

"A.  'There  have  been  similar  crusades 
against  vice  and  crime  on  the  part  of  the  min- 
isters. They  are  periodical.  This  crusade 
b  characterized  by  more  abusive  and  violent 
language  than  usual.' 

"Q.  'Is  it  probable,  in  your  opinion,  if 
Mayor  Johnson  had  not  aroused  the  antago- 
nism of  the  great  public-service  companies 
that  are  plundering  the  people,  that  the  min- 
isters would  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw,  as  they  are 
being  used  in  Cleveland,  to  create  a  pubHc 
prejudice  against  the  mayor  ? ' 
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"A.  'I  do  not  think  that  the  ministers  are, 
as  a  class,  consciously  influenced  to  take  the 
side  of  the  privileged  as  against  the  unprivi- 
leged. Most  of  them  see  so  little  of  the  wrongs 
and  struggles  of  the  unprivileged  that  thej  do 
not  realize  the  cruel  injustice  done  them.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  of  them  should  be  the  unconscious  tools 
of  privilege.  In  any  movement,  the  violent 
thrust  themselves  forward,  but  their  action 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  feeling  of 
all  of  the  ministers.  I  feel  confident  that  this 
is  the  case  in  Cleveland.' 

"Q.  'Is  it  not  true,  whenever  a  great  fun- 
damental leader  arises  who  pleads  for  justice 
for  the  people  so  effectively  that  he  imperils 
the  finandaJ  gain  to  privileged  classes  and  is 
awaking  the  public  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil 
of  the  new  feudalism  of  wealth,  that  privileged 
interests  operate  in  so  far  as  they  can,  through 
church,  school  and  press,  to  create  a  general 
prejudice  against  the  man,  or  the  men,  whom 
they  have  just  reason  to  fear  ? ' 

"A.  'The  special  privileges  wiU  not  pass 
away  without  a  hard  struggle.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  privileges  come  to  feel  that 
they  hold  a  sacred  trust.  By  all  possible 
means  they  wiU  try  to  fortify  themselves  in 
their  positions.  Tliey  wiU  not  hesitate  to 
question  the  purpose  or  malign  the  character 
of  the  man  who  dares  to  interfere  with  their 
"vested  rights."' 

"Q.  'Is  not  the  crusade  against  Mayor 
Johnson  clearly  a  case  of  this  character  ? ' 

"A.  'There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  effort  to 
draw  Mayor  Johnson's  attention  from  the 
fundamental  things  to  the  more  superficial 
ones.  The  special  privileges  are  making  a 
bitter  personid  fight  against  Mayor  Johnson, 
and  will  in  all  possible  ways  support  and  en- 
courage such  a  crusade. 

" 'Personally,  I  feel  that  on  the  part  of  most 
ministers,  it  is  not  a  lack  of  heart,  but  a  lack  of 
contact  with,  and  knowledge  of,  our  present 
social  and  industrial  conditions.  The  church 
has  not  emphasized  sufficiently  the  social  feel- 
ing and  the  social  conscience.  When  one  man 
ruins  a  girl,  we  are  properiy  sensitive  to  the 
wrong,  but  when  our  social  and  industrial 
conditions  drive  a  thousand  giris  to  lives  of 
shame,  somehow  there  is  no  sensitiveness  to 
the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  our  corporate 
or  social  wrongs.  In  our  highly  organized 
civilization,  our  social  and  industrial  sins  are 
the  more  vicious  in  their  effect.  In  many 
ways  we  are  "tithing  the  mint  and  the  anise 
and  cummin,  and  omitting  the  weightier  mat- 


ters of  the  law — ^justioe,  righteousness  and 
mercy."  We  are  dealing  with  effects  rather 
than  with  causes.  We  are  covering  vice 
rather  than  curing  it. 

"'The  slums  of  our  great  cities  are  the 
breeding-places  of  drunkenness,  vice  and 
crime.  Abnormal  conditions  will  develop 
abnormal  appetites.  Drinic  and  drug  habits 
or  something  worse  must  prevail.  Out  of  this 
mass  of  struggling  misery  and  wretchedness 
in  the  congested  quarters,  disease,  drunken- 
ness, vice  and  crime  reach  out  into  other  por- 
tions of  the  city.  These  abnormal  conditions 
cannot  be  overcome  by  arresting  a  few  victims 
and  sending  them  to  jail.  The  disease,  vice 
and  crime  of  the  slums  cannot  be  suppressed 
with  a  "lid."  The  malignant  cancer,  with 
its  nauseating  odor,  can  be  covered  over  with 
a  court-plaster.  To  the  esthetic  taste,  it  may 
be  less  offensive,  but  the  court-plaster  method 
cannot  cure.  Crime  may  be  but  the  mani- 
festation in  individuab  of  a  social  disease,  and 
those  who  are  punished  are  simply  victims 
and  not  wilful  transgressors.'" 

Director  Cooley's  replies,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  marked  by  the  same  broad,  fine  spirit  that 
is  so  conspicuous  a  characteristic  of  Mayor 
Johnson  in  all  his  political,  business  and  social 
relations.  Mr.  Johnson  is  among  the  most 
intrepid  and  steadfast  statesmen  of  our  day  in 
advocating  and  defending  principles  he  be- 
lieves to  be  fundamental  to  justice  and  free 
government.  But  it  is  against  injustice,  cor- 
ruption and  reactionary  ideals — against  the 
wrong  system  and  evil  principles,  and  not 
against  men,  that  he  wars.  He  recognizes 
that  all  men  are  largely  the  creatures  of  en- 
vironment, and  in  many  if  not  most  instances, 
if  they  could  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fundamental  principles  that  relate  to  justice, 
freedom,  morality  and  human  advancement, 
they  would  be  quick  to  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  right. 

Hon.  Frederic  0.  Howe  on  Oonditioiui  in 

Cleyeland. 

Mr.  Howe,  as  many  of  our  readers  know, 
is  state  senator  from  Cleveland  and  author  of 
one  of  the  most  admirable  economic  books  of 
Tecent  years.  The  City  the  Hope  of  Democracy ^ 
recently  published  by  Scribners.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  strongest  leader  on  the  Democratic  . 
side  of  the  senate  at  the  present  time.  His 
views  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

"Social  conditions  in  Cleveland  are  far 
better  than  when  Mbj^ot  Ic^unswscL  Va^i^\^ 
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office.  Gambling,  wine-rooms  and  combina- 
tion joints  have  been  put  out  of  business.  The 
improvement  has  been  steady  and  continuous 
since  the  mayor's  first  election.  No  previous 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  in  my  judgment,  has  done 
nearly  so  much  as  the  present  chief  executive 
to  abate  vice  and  crime. 

"The  present  aggressive  opposition  to  the 
mayor  in  Cleveland  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ters is  confined  to  a  small,  intolerant  minority. 
I  think  the  real  explanation  of  the  opposition 
is  what  you  suggest, — Mayor  Johnson  aroused 
the  antagonisms  of  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions that  are  plundering  the  people.  I  think 
you  give  a  perfect  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
Cleveland  in  your  question,  when  you  ask: 
'Is  it  not  true,  whenever  a  great  fundamental 
leader  arises  who  pleads  for  justice  for  the  peo- 
ple so  effectively  that  he  imperils  the  financial 
gain  to  privileged  classes  and  is  awaking  the 
public  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil  of  the  new 
feudalism  of  wealth,  that  privileged  interests 
operate  in  so  far  as  they  can,  through  church, 
school  and  press,  to  create  a  general  prejudice 
against  the  man,  or  the  men,  whom  they  have 
just  reason  to  fear?'  And  I  fully  agree  with 
you  that  the  present  crusade  against  Mayor 
Johnson  is  a  case  of  this  character." 

Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis'  View  of  The 
Present  Clerical  Orosade. 

Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  the  well- 
known  social  and  economic  authority  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Water-Works  of  Cleve- 
land, writes  as  follows: 

"In  the  restriction  of  vice,  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  steady  improvement  in  Mayor 
Johnson's  administration,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  previous  administration. 
At  the  close  of  Mayor  Farley's  administration, 
just  before  Mayor  Johnson's  election,  a  more 
rigid  effort  to  arrest  all  saloon-keepers  selling 
liquor  on  Sunday  was  made,  but  the  150  cases 
that  quickly  accumulated  led  to  so  much  liti- 
gation in  the  courts  that  nothing  came  of  it, 
and  the  cases  were  finally  dismissed. 

"The  clerg3rmen  did  make  as  pronounced 
an  attack  on  Mayor  McKissen,  the  Republi- 
can mayor  who  preceded  Farley,  as  lately  upon 
Johnson.      McKisson's    administration    was 


notoriously  corrupt  in  every  way,  and  the  at- 
tack of  the  clergymen  was  in  line  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  city  and  was  successful. 

"The  second  important  attack  made  by  the 
clergymen  in  recent  years  upon  a  city  admin- 
istration was  when  Mayor  Johnson  ran  for 
mayor  a  second  time,  and  it  was  carried  on 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  crusade.  It  hurt 
him  somewhat  but  was  not  laigely  successful. 
The  present  crusade  is  not  as  general  as  the 
previous  ones.  Many  of  the  clergy  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  mayor,  and  others  think 
that  he  is  more  nearly  right  than  wrong,  al- 
though they  may  not  entirely  agree  with  him. 
I  understand  that  less  than  twenty-five  clergy- 
men in  all  this  large  city  are  united  in  the  fierce 
attack  that  the  few  are  making. 

"Mayor  Johnson  does  not  accept  the  idea 
that  the  street-railways  and  lighting  compan- 
ies are  back  of  these  attacks  upon  him,  while 
there  are  others  in  the  city  who  believe  that 
this  is  the  case;  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
clergy  are,  in  most  cases,  aware  of  any  such 
instigation  of  the  movement,  even  if  the  public- 
service  corporations  be  behind  it.  The  clergy 
who  are  taking  up  the  fight  seem  to  be  chiefly 
interested  not  in  social  evils  per  se,  but  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  flourish  to  more  or  less 
extent  on  Sunday.  I  myself  have  been  unable 
to  determine  whether  outsiders  are  pushing  the 
clergy  on  or  not,  but  I  do  not  think  the  move- 
ment is  going  to  prove  a  very  serious  one,  for 
the  mayor  is,  on  the  whole,  giving  such  a  mag- 
nificent administration  and  making  the  dty 
so  much  better  in  all  directions  than  ever  be- 
fore, that  there  is  not  much  room  for  attack 
at  this  time.  He  has  suppressed  public  gamb- 
ling for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
and  has  greatly  restricted,  if  not  entirely  sup- 
passed  street  soliciting,  and  run  out  of  busines 
the  worst  type  of  saloons.  In  all  these  re- 
spects it  is  the  universal  belief  in  the  city  and 
among  those  who  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  he  has  done  better  than  has 
any  previous  administration  of  Cleveland  for 
any  length  of  time,  while  the  matters  which 
he  has  raised  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  minis- 
ters regarding  broad  questions  of  social  ameli- 
oration and  justice,  they  have  absolutely  ig- 
nored, in  their  replies,  stating  that  they  are 
not  discussing  the  'single-tax,'  as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  his  excellent  letter." 
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RELIGIOUS   ADVANCE. 


Recent  Important  Step  Toward  Ohorck 
Union  in  The  United  States. 

A  SHORT  time  since  we  noted  the  rapid 
strides  being  taken  by  the  Methodists, 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists 
of  Canada  to  form  one  denomination  under 
the  name  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada. 
Early  in  February  a  religious  assembly  almost 
as  important  and  significant  in  diaracter 
gathered  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  which  two  hun- 
dred regularly  appointed  commissioners  were 
present  from  the  Methodist  Protestant,  the 
United  Brethren  and  the  Congregational 
churches.  They  were  assembled  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  for  bringing  about  a  com- 
plete union  between  these  denominations. 
After  three  days  of  serious  discussion  marked 
by  a  broad,  tolerant  and  generous  spirit,  the 
commissioners  agreed  that  union  was  feasible 
and  the  outHne  of  a  practical  plan  was  agreed 
upon;  and  while  it  wiU  be  about  two  years 
before  the  next  conferences  of  the  bodies  will 
meet,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  what  ulti- 
mately the  union  will  be  effected.  The  Con- 
gregationalists have  700,000  members,  the 
United  Brethren  260,000,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestants  200,000,  making  a  total  member- 
ship of  1,160,000. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  instinctively 
the  dominant  note  of  the  new  age  is  expressing 
itself.  As  the  keynote  of  the  old  epoch  was 
competition  and  growth  and  stimulation 
through  warfare,  so  the  dominant  note  of  the 
incoming  age  is  imion  or  cooperation.  This 
is  seen  alike  in  the  business,  die  political  and 
the  religious  worid,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  ex- 
pressing itself  more  and  more  in  an  interna- 
tional way  in  the  war  against  war,  or  the  in- 
ternational movement  for  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  business  world,  it  is  true,  the  expres- 
sion is  to  a  great  degree  abnormal,  in  that  in- 
stead of  the  union  or  cooperation  which  is  sup- 
planting competition  being  a  union  of  all  for 
all,  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  most  instances  a 
union  or  cooperation  of  the  few  for  the  ex- 
ploitation and  oppression  of  the  many.  But 
the  great  cooperative  work  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  no  less  than  the  governmental 
cooperative  labors  so  splendidly  successful 
in  New  Zealand,  is  demonstrating  the  feasi- 
bitity  of  cooperation  or  union  of  all  for  all, 
which  we  beheve  is  bound  to  take  the  place  of 
the  war,  the  waste,  the  discord  and  the  hate- 
engendering  impulses  which  dominated  the 
age  of  strife  and  competition  from  which  we 
are  emerging. 


SIGNIFICANT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GROWING  TENDENCY  TO 
PREJUDICE  THE  PUBLIC  THROUGH  SYSTEMATIC 

MISREPRESENTATION. 


Jack  London's  New  Haven  Speech. 

WE  HAVE  on  several  occasions  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  dis- 
creditable methods  of  the  great  news-gather- 
ing agencies  that  disseminate  reports  of  hap- 
penings and  utterances  of  prominent  men. 
Things  favorable  to  privileged  wealth  and  re- 
actionary thought  are  generously  noticed, 
while  those  things  that  are  antagonistic  to  cor- 
porate wealth  are  suppressed  or  shamefully 
garbled.  A  notable  example  of  this  character 
occurred  when  an  insignificant  judge  in  Ore- 
gon ruled  that  the  amendment  incorporating 
Direct-Legislation  in  the  constitution  of  that 
state  was  unconstitutional.    Then  the  asso- 


ciated press  gave  lengthy  reports  of  the  judge's 
rulings,  which  were  not  only  published  far  and 
near  under  laise  headlines,  but  were  discussed 
at  length  by  the  minions  of  privileged  wealth 
all  over  the  land,  who  lingered  over  plutoc- 
racy's supposed  victory  as  bees  linger  over  the 
honey-giving  clover.  Later,  when  die  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  reversed  the  ruling  of  the 
little  judge  and  sustained  the  constitutionality 
of  the  amendment  in  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  convindng  arguments  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  bench  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  this  fact  was  considered 
of  so  little  importance  in  the  ^es  of  the  asso- 
ciated press  that  it  eacK|^«dL^<c]^icl&. 
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Oar  irsden  wfll  call  to  iiiiiid  Ae 
Inlhr  ^ubkd  icpoft  of  Mr.  Bitui*s 
Hamen  ipfiwli  auno^  we  *^™p^*g—  of 
that  oould  luiTe  do  other  df ect  tfnD  to  molesd 
the  pnbfic  thnmgh  nnsepfcaentiDg  Ae  states- 
man  who  had  reoenned  ^e  nomination  to  the 
prendencT  hont  Ae  Democratic  parlr, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon  amendment,  edi- 
ton  nnder  the  ofders  of  Ae  hi^  tinancirri 
and  the  corporations  seised  vpon  the  ^sibled 
report  for  homibes  built  on  aammptions  that 
many  of  them  most  hare  known  to  be  false. 

Reoenthr  we  hsTe  had  another  example  of 
delibenKte  gavbling  and  misrepresentation  on 
the,  part  of  the  news-gathering  associations 
which  scattered  imr  and  wide  a  report  of  a 
^leech  alleged  to  hare  been  delivered  br  the 
brilliant  novdist.  Jade  London.  This  report 
was  so  worded  as  to  shamefulhr  misrepresent 
the  anthcv  and  was  apparent^  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  prejudice  the  public  through  false 
representation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  garbled 
report  of  Mr.  Bryan's  address,  this  despatch 
emanated  from  New  Ha^en  and  purported  to 
give  an  account  of  the  ^leech  given  before 
Yale  College.  Unbappilj  for  the  press  des- 
patch reporter,  the  address  was  a  set  ^leech 
identical  with  the  addresses  that  were  so  fav- 
oraUj  received  at  Harvard  University  and 
dsewhere  throu^iout  the  country,  so  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  had  heard  Mr.  London 
quickly  detected  in  the  report  another  exhibi- 
tion of  moral  turpitude;  but  the  despatch  gave 
plutocratic  editors  a  desired  oppcntunity  to 
editorially  emf^iasize  the  misrepresentations 
it  contained.  Among  the  journals  whidi  de- 
voted editorial  space  to  this  misrepresentation 
was  the  New  York  Time$,  This  editorial, 
however,  elicited  an  excellent  reply  from  Up- 
ton Sinclair,  author  of  Manas$as  and  the  pow- 
erful realistic  novd.  The  Jtmg^.  His  reply 
so  admirably  illustrates  the  manner  in  whidi 
consdencelesB  and  irresponsible  writers  garUe 
and  misrepresent  the  utterances  of  those  whose 
views  are  not  {^easing  to  reacti<»aries  and  to 
privileged  classes,  that  we  reproduce  the  letter 
in  full: 

'*  To  the  EdUor  of  The  New  York  Time$r 

"I  note  your  c^ditorial  of  yesterday  regarding 
Jack  London's  lecture  to  the  students  of  Yale 
University.  As  London  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Califomia  he  will  probably  not  see  your  ar- 
ticle for  a  couple  of  weeks.  As  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
Society,  and  the  person  who  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  meetings  at  Yale, 


York,  I  trust  that  I 


he  aoowied  to  oooh 


"I  heard  Loodoa*s  addiess  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Fkboe.    It 


Here*     Acoordn^g^,  I  can  say  pusiliiehr  that  several 


. »..- 1  •  I  • 


im|in  mil  Ml  of  what  the  ietimei  actually  said. 
Important  qnalifiratjons  have  been  omitted. 

"'The  grq>  of  Sodalism,'  [I  quote]  ^is  tight- 
ening upon  ^  world.  The  hkNid-red  bannn- 
win  soon  be  waving  wikDy  in  all  winds.* 

''At  this  point  the  ietimei  took  pains  to 
to  Ae  audience  that  the  'blood-red 
universaDv  and  svwArmaticaPv 
that,  as  used  by  the  Socialists, 
it  is  a  svmbol  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and 
not  of  war  and  destruction.    Iqooleagain: 

"'If  people  object  to  our  programme  be> 
cause  of  the  Constitution,  then  to  hdl  with  the 
Constitution!* 

"The  remark  of  the  speaker  reaUy  was 
something  as  follows: 

"'If  people  object  to  our  programme  be> 
cause  of  the  Constitution,  what  if  the  wt^king- 
dass  should  take  Uxr  a  motto  the  words  of  a 
militia  genoal  who  at  one  time  held  sway  in 
portions  of  the  state  of  Colorado:  "To  heD 
with  the  Constitution.**?* 

"'We  socialists  will  wrest  the  power  from 
the  present  rulers,'  [I  quote  again]  'by  war  if 
necessary.    Stop  us  if  you  can!* 

"At  this  point  in  the  lecture  it  was  explained 
that  the  Socialist  party  is  a  party  of  Constitu- 
tional agitation  in  countries  where  universal 
suffrage  and  free  ^leech  prevafl,  and  that  in 
countries  where  these  Constitutional  rights 
are  denied  it  resorts  to  force. 

"In  your  comments  you  say  all  Socialists 
aim,  ccHisdousty  or  unconsciously,  at  'a  redis- 
tributi<m  of  wcAhh.*  I  am  a  Socialist,  and  I 
think  I  can  qpeak  for  the  Socialists  in  saying 
that  iHiat  we  do  aim  at  is  as  exactly  and  dia- 
metrically the  opposite  of  'redistribution  of 
wealth*  as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving. Under  the  plan  which  is  proposed 
by  Socialists,  the  wealth  of  society,  the  capital, 
would  be  as  mudi  distributed  as  Central  Park 
the  Barthddi  Statue,  the  United  States  Post- 
Office,  and  the  Congressional  Library  are  dis- 
tributed. 

"You  say  that  'very  few  Socialists  have 
Jack  London's  courage,*  and  imply  that  the 
rest  of  us  shrink  from  stating  our  purposes 
fairfy.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  remark, 
your  conmients  upon  Socialism  are  of  a  kind 
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to  suggest  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  So- 
cialist writings  and  lectures.  I  heard  Jack 
London's  address;  I  have  heard  and  read 
many  other  Socialist  addresses,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  there  is  no  such  difference  to  be  noted 
between  them. 

"Upton  Sinclair. 
"Princeton,  N.  J.,  February  2,  1906.' 


»> 


Placing  Jack  Lendon's  Books  Under 

The  Ban. 

The  library  officials  of  the  little  town  of 
Derby,  Connecticut,  were  quick  to  act  on  the 
irresponsible  and  false  report  of  Mr.  London's 
speech  and  ordered  his  admirable  works  from 
the  library.  We  understand  that  some  of  the 
Pittsburgh  libraries  have  done  the  same.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  these  offi- 
ciab  that  simple  justice  demanded  that  they 
ascertain  if  the  wild  reports  published  were 
authoritative  before  taking  such  action.  Mr. 
London's  The  Call  of  the  WUd  and  other 
stories  are  recognized  as  among  the  best  works 
of  fiction  that  have  been  brought  out  recently 
by  the  great  firm  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  People  of  the  Abyss,  also  published  by  the 
same  firm,  embodying  Mr.  London's  personal 
studies  in  the  slums  of  London,  has  called 
forth  the  highest  praise  from  many  of  the  most 
able,  discriminating  and  competent  critics  of 
social  conditions.  Surely  fairness  to  the  pub- 
lic no  less  than  to  the  author  should  have  re- 
strained offidab  from  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action. 


History  Bepeats  Itself. 

The  barring  of  Jack  London's  books  from 
public  libraries  affords  another  example  of 
history  repeating  itself.  In  18S8  Lydia  Maria 
Child  published  her  remarkably  able  work 
entiUed  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Class  of 
Americans  CaUed  Africans.  Thisworkbroug^t 
Dr.  Channing  into  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
It  changed  the  course  of  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson's  life  and,  as  he  has  often  said, 
made  him  an  abolitionist.  Of  the  work 
Colonel  Higginson  states  that  he  regards  it  as 
the  ablest  anti-slavery  work  published.  It 
also  led  Dr.  John  G.  Palfry,  who  inherited  a 
plantation  in  Louisiana,  to  free  his  slaves. 
But  it  aroused  all  the  defenders  and-  apolo- 


gists for  the  "institution,"  as  slavery  was  called 
throughout  the  northeast.  A  reasonless  and 
unjustifiable  hue  and  cry  was  raised  all  over 
New  England  against  Mrs.  Child.  She  was 
denounced  and  her  work  was  shamefully  dis- 
torted. The  Boston  Athenaeum,  to  its  ever- 
lasting shame  be  it  said,  "withdrew  from  Mrs. 
Child  the  privilege  of  its  library."  "Boston 
society  shut  its  doors  upon  her."  For  eight 
years  Mrs.  Child  had  published  an  exception- 
ally popular  and  successful  paper  for  children 
called  Juvenile  MiscdUmyy  but  so  successful 
were  the  apologists  for  slavery  in  arousing 
baseless  prejudice  that  subscriptions  to  the 
paper  fell  off  so  rapidly  that  the  publication 
had  to  be  suspended. 

There  is,  however,  we  believe,  a  greater 
sense  of  fairness  among  our  people  to-day 
than  in  the  earlier  period,  and  unless  we  mis- 
take the  temper  of  our  people,  when  it  becomes 
known  that  the  brilliant  young  novelist  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  unscrupulous  mis- 
representation, his  books,  his  writings  and  his 
views  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  ever 
before. 

Personally  we  do  not  agree  with  much  of 
Mr.  London's  thought,  and  we  greaUy  deplore 
his  addressing  himself  to  the  class-interest  of 
the  workers.  One  of  the  great  indictments 
which  we  have  insisted  upon  making  against 
the  plutocracy  to-day  is  that  in  effect  it  is  di- 
viding society  into  classes — something  that 
we  believe  to  be  absolutely  inimical  to  democ- 
racy; and  in  justice  to  Mr.  London  and  many 
other  reform  workers  it  should  be  said  that  it 
is  this  actual  division  which  is  going  on,  and 
which  is  so  marked  at  the  present  time  that 
no  thoughtful  person  can  deny  its  reality,  that 
has  largely  led  to  the  appeals  to  the  workers 
to  form  a  class  and  insist  upon  their  rights. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  London  is  what  his  critics 
are  not — honest  and  just;  that  he  is  a  passion- 
ate lover  of  the  people  and  a  true  friend  of  in- 
tegrity in  thought,  deed  and  life;  and  that  be 
is  a  man  who  places  what  he  beKeves  to  be 
the  cause  of  justice  and  human  rights  above 
all  thought  of  self.  We  abhor  the  attempts 
to  fan  popular  prejudice  against  this  hi^- 
minded  lover  of  humanity,  by  shameful  and 
gross  misrepresentation  of  facts.  Moreover, 
we  believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  heartily  subscribing  to  the  noble  dictum 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it." 
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UNDER  FOREIGN  FLAGS. 


Installation  of  The  Preiddent  of  France 
With  Democratic  Simplicity. 

ON  SUNDAY  afternoon,  February  18th, 
M.  Fallieres  was  installed  President 
of  the  Republic  of  France.  The  ceremonies 
were  beautiful  in  their  democratic  simplicity 
and  contrasted  boldly  with  the  vulgar,  osten- 
tatious, wastefully  extravagant,  reactionary 
and  imperialistic  display  that  has  marked  the 
inaugurations  of  recent  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  should  serve  as  a  reprimand 
and  an  admonition  to  our  people. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
French  people  as  inordinately  fond  of  pomp 
and  display,  and  under  the  more  reactionary 
presidents  that  preceded  M.  Loubet  there  was 
much  of  the  anti-republican  and  imperialistic 
display  exhibited  at  inaugurations,  but  the 
men  and  administrations  responsible  for  this 
were  reactionary  at  heart  and  out  of  S3rmpathy 
with  the  great  soul  of  democracy.  On  the  day 
when  M.  Zola  published  his  famous  letter  to 
President  Faure  entitled  "I  Accuse,"  France 
awakened.  She  had  long  been  a  troubled 
sleeper,  or  perhaps  a  better  simile  would  be 
an  unwilling  captive.  She  had  grown  in- 
creasingly restless  under  the  domination  of  an 
army  which  was  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  arrogant,  sinister  and  autocratic — an 
army  whose  o£Scers  had  been  largely  drawn 
from  the  most  ultra-reactionary  and  monarchal 
elements,  and  she  had  grown  weary  of  the  sys- 
tematic and  relentless  warfare  of  the  religious 
orders  waged  against  the  public-school  system 
and  all  that  was  liberal  in  government.  When 
Zola  thundered  his  denunciation  against  a 
recreant  and  cowardly  administration  he  gave 
articulation  to  the  feelings  of  democratic 
France.  The  people  awakened.  There  could 
be  no  mistaking  the  feeling  of  France,  and  the 
government  faced  about  and  from  its  steady 
downward  journey  toward  reaction,  clerical- 
ism and  monarchy  it  turned  again  toward  the 
Alps  of  liberty,  justice  and  fraternity.  Since 
then  the  nation  has  steadily  moved  along  the 
highway  of  democracy,  far  distancing  our  re- 
public in  many  respects. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  people  will  imitate 
the  wise  example  in  simplicity  given  by  our 
sister  republic.  If  our  people  no  longer  pos- 
sess the  magnificent  courage  and  the  power  of 
initiative  that  marked  this  nation  in  her  glor- 
ious youth;  if  we  must  look  for  examples  un- 


der foreign  flags;  if  we  must  ape  other  peoples, 
let  us  imitate  France  and  not  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  not  Russia. 


*  I 


The  King  and  The  New  Liberal  QoTem- 
ment  of  Great  Britain. 

The  address  delivered  by  King  Edward 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  February 
19th  foreshadowed  the  new  liberal  policy  of 
the  government.  The  new  programme  as 
outlined  embraces  aggressive  work  for  peace, 
contrasting  in  a  striking  way  with  the  jingo 
spirit  of  the  Conservative  regime.  The  pro- 
gramme is  essentially  one  of  construction,  of 
peace,  of  justice  and  progress.  Freedom  of 
trade  will  be,  of  course,  maintained,  and  a 
more  equitable  system  of  taxation  will  engross 
the  attention  of  the  statesmen.     Conciliatory 

• 

measures,  embracing  a  share  in  government, 
are  promised  for  Ireland.  Cessation  of  coolie 
importations  to  South  Africa,  the  fulfilling  of 
the  promise  of  a  responsible  government  for 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  keeping  of  faith  gen- 
erally with  other  peoples  and  with  the  spirit 
of  enlightened  government  seem  foreshadowed 
from  the  King's  address  and  the  statements 
that  have  thus  far  emanated  from  responsible 
heads  of  the  Liberal  government. 

The  King's  address  indicated  a  return  on 
the  part  of  England  to  sanity  and  enli^tened 
responsibility  which  has  been  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  since  the  days  when  the  malign 
influence  of  Chamberlain  dominated  the  policy 
of  the  Conservatives,  resulting  in  a  criminal 
foreign  war  and  in  repressive  and  unjust  legis- 
lation at  home. 


The  OountesB  of  Warwick  on  The 
Hustings. 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  of  the  many 
strange  scenes  in  the  recent  election  in  Eng- 
land was  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, intellectual  and  gifted  titled  women  of 
the  realm  on  the  hustings  addressing  the  labor- 
ers of  London  in  behalf  of  a  Socialist  candidate 
for  Parliament.  This  candidate  was  success- 
ful. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  is  one  of  the 
truly  remarkable  women  of  En^^and.  Her 
political  evolution  has  been  in  many  wajrs 
similar  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo.  Like  the 
great  Frenchman,  in  her  youth  she  was  an 
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avowed  Conservative.  Later  she  became  a 
Liberal  and  still  later  an  outspoken  and  ag- 
gressive Social  Democrat.  The  course  of 
Victor  Hugo,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  marie- 
ed  by  precisely  these  three  stages. 

But  the  Countess  is  far  more  than  a  doc- 
trinaire reformer.  Few  women  in  England 
have  wrought  more  effectively  in  practical 
measures  for  the  education  and  upbuilding 
of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
poor,  in  Warwickshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land than  has  this  remarkable  woman  whose 
coat-of-arms,  singularly  enough,  bears  these 
words:  "I  scarcely  call  these  things  my  own." 


Fabians  in  The  English  Parliament. 

From  the  Fabian  Newt  we  note  that  seven 
members  of  the  Fabian  Society  have  been 
elected  to  Parliament,  one  of  whom  is  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  society.  Four  of 
these  belong  to  the  Labor  Party  and  three  to 
the  Liberals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
votes  will  all  be  cast  in  favor  of  measures  that 
will  be  favorable  to  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened democracy. 


The  Oyerthrow  of  Oonstitutional  QoYem- 
ment  in  Hungary. 

On  February  19th  the  Elmperor  Francis 
Joseph  as  Kii^g  of  Hungary  arrogated  to  him- 
self autocratic  and  unconstitutional  rights  and 
forcibly  dissolved  the  Pariiament. 

The  conditions  in  Hungary  are  peculiar,  as 
we  pointed  out  some  time  since.  The  prime 
minister  appointed  by  the  King  to  form  a  cab- 
inet proposed  an  extremely  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic programme  embracing  universal  suf- 
frage and  other  things  inimical  to  the  wishes 
of  the  aristocratic  or  feudalistic  Magyars. 

That,  the  Austrian  King  was  insincere  in 
his  pretended  friendship  for  popular  govern- 
ment was  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  he 
steadfastiy  refused  to  allow  universal  suffrage 
in  Austria,  and  his  whole  long  reign  has  been 
marked  by  as  reactionary  a  spirit  as  he  dared 
to  manifest. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  promulgation  of 
this  extremely  liberal  and  democratic  program- 
me he  has  necessarily  cut  from  the  Magyars 
and  the  so-called  Liberals  of  Hungary  a  vast 
amount  of  popular  sympathy  that  would  other- 
wise be  theirs. 

The  overt  act  of  the  Emperor  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  Hungarian  government  to  pass 
its  own  laws  and  in  forcibly  breaking  up  the 


Parliament  has  substituted  despotic  rule  for 
parliamentary  or  constitutional  government 
and  has  invited  a  revolution  of  force.  It  is 
di£Scult  to  predict  what  the  immediate  result 
will  be,  but  unless  we  greatiy  underestimate 
the  spirit  of  liberalism  that  has  permeated 
the  dual  empire,  the  action  of  the  Emperor 
will  lead  at  no  distant  day  to  a  general  uprising 
and  overthrow  of  the  reigning  house. 


A  Further  Word  on  Prime  Minister  Bed- 
don's  Great  Victory  in  New  Zealand. 

The  revised  returns  of  the  recent  election 
in  New  Zealand  give  Prime  Minister  Seddon 
even  a  more  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
Parliament  than  we  reported  in  a  previous 
issue.  It  seems  that  the  combined  opposition 
numbers  but  twelve,  while  the  ministerial 
party  counts  sixty  members.  ^ 


The  Debt  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Australian  Review  of  Reviewe  is  some- 
what exercised  in  regard  to  the  indebtedness 
of  New  Zealand,  which,  it  urges,  should  In  ft 
time  of  prosperity  such  as  the  present  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  instead  of  increased.  In 
this  respect,  it  seems  to  us,  it  entirely  ignores 
the  fundamental  difference  between  an  indebt- 
edness contracted  for  properties  that  are  of 
ever-increasing  value  and  which  naturally  add 
enormously  to  the  wealth  of  the  government, 
and  expenses  for  war  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  armaments  or  expenses  which  do  not  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  to  individual  pros- 
perity, development  and  happiness. 

This  is  a  point  that  is  constantiy  ignored  by 
many  of  the  best-meaning  citizens,  owing  to 
the  deliberate  attempts  to  mislead  which  are 
being  made  by  the  spedal-pleaders  for  the 
pubKc-servioe  corporations. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  on  "Public  Service  verms  Private  Ex- 
penditure," this  eminent  English  educator 
and  scientist  dweUs  on  this  point  in  a  limiinous 
manner.  "What,"  he  says,  "is  known  as 
public  debt  is  redly  a  public  investment,  and 
anything  not  spent  in  the  waste  of  war  should 
have  public  works  or  elevated  humanity  or 
other  good  results  to  show  for  it.  Then  it  at 
once  becomes  capital,  and  is  no  more  appro- 
priately called  debt;  it  has  not  been  spent  but 
invested.    '  Funds '  is  a  better  name  for  it." 

Now  in  regard  to  New  Zealand's  expendi- 
tures in  the  develo^iiM3A.Qll\A:t  y^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^ 
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— her  great  railways,  telegraphs  and  public 
buildings,  her  reacquisition  of  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  her  advances  to  the 
laboring  men  of  money  to  build  homes,  her 
erection  of  homes  with  a  view  to  disposing  of 
the  same  to  actual  home-builders  at  such  terms 
as  will  pay  the  state  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  develop  independent,  self-sustaining  citi- 
zenship,— ^all  represent  money  well  spent  be- 
cause they  represent  money  that  has  behind 
it  property  interests  of  vast  and  increasing 
value,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  proportion 
of  the  money  is  being  spent  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  develop  a  nobler  civilization  and  to  make 
the  individuals  strong,  self-supporting  and 
prosperous  home-builders,  whereas  otherwise 
many  of  them  would  drift  downward  to  con- 
ditions of  dependence. 

New  2^1and  has  also  spent,  and  we  think 
very  wisely  spent,  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  developing  a  system  by  which  she  is  able 
to  market  the  products  of  her  farmers  and 
stock-raisers  in  London,  so  as  to  give  the 
small  dealer  and  the  individual  farmer  the 
benefits  of  profits  which  under  conditions  such 
as  prevail  in  America  all  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  trusts.  In  New  2^1and  the  government 
has  its  depots  in  various  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth, where  it  receives  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
beef,  mutton  and  other  products  of  the  farm 
and  range.    These  are  all  collected  and  for- 


warded to  London  where  they  are  marketed 
by  the  state,  the  individual  receiving  all  the 
returns  above  a  small  sum  in  excess  of  the 
actual  cost  of  marketing.  The  state  also 
spends  some  money  in  instructing  the  farmers 
and  citizens  in  general  as  to  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  farming,  dairying  and  carrying  on 
various  productive  enterprises.  This  repre- 
sents an  inmiediate  expense,  it  is  true,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  must  inevitably  enormously 
add  to  the  wealth,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, of  the  people. 

The  debt  of  New  2^1and,  we  believe,  rep- 
resents assets  incomparably  greater  than  the 
sum  expended,  and  unlike  the  debts  of  almost 
all  other  civilized  commonwealths,  the  ex- 
penditures have  been  almost  wholly  for  the 
development  of  society  and  the  resources  of 
the  state,  instead  of  for  armaments  and  the 
waste  of  war.  Her  debt  conforms  to  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge's  definition  of  "capital"  or  "funds" 
much  better  than  to  debt  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  when  referring  to  most  na- 
tional debts,  where  the  laiger  part  of  the  ex- 
pense has  been  for  war  or  army  and  naval  ex- 
penditures. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  administration 
of  the  New  Zealand  government  has  been 
marked  by  strict  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
people's  servants  and  has  been  singularly  free 
from  the  taint  of  corruption  or  graft. 
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A  Book-Study. 


NO  MORE  important  work  dealing  with 
the  grave  problems  that  confront  the 
American  Republic  to-day  has  appeared  in 
months  than  Mr.  Greorge's  strong,  clear  and 
logical  work,  Ths  Menace  of  Privilege,  It  is 
a  book  that  every  young  man  and  woman  who 
loves  the  Republic  should  carefully  read.  At 
a  time  when  a  vicious  opportunism  is  pervad- 
ing our  social,  economic  and  political  literature 
and  the  most  plausible  sophistries  are  being 
cunningly  advanced  to  excuse  reactionary  and 
class-movements  inimical  to  free  government, 
and  when  the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
mocracy are  being  sneered  at  and  flouted  by 

*ThiMena»<tf  PrtvfUgt,  A  Stodj  of  the  Daogen  to  the 
Reimhlic  Urom  the  Szliteiioe  of  a  Vtftvond  GImi.  By 
Henry  Geone,  Jr.  doth.  Pp.  490.  Prloe,  ILfiO.  New 
York:  The MMmlUui Oompeiiy. 


those  high  in  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
who  seek  the  wealth  and  favor  of  privileged 
interests,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  strong,  log- 
ical work  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  fathers 
— a  work  in  which  clear  thinking  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  high  moral  idealism  and  that  rev- 
erence for  justice  which  a  recognition  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  humanity  imposes  on  those 
who  would  be  true  leaders  and  way-showers 
of  the  people — ^those  who  would  place  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  above  all  sordid  ends. 
Mr.  Greorge  has  nobly  taken  up  the  great  work 
which  his  illustrious  father  carried  on  and  has 
given  us  a  contribution  of  vital  importance  at 
the  present  crisis. 

Tlie  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  the 
fint  of  whidi  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
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of  "The  Land  of  Inequality"  and  "The  Cause 
of  Inequality."  When  the  Republic  was 
young,  when  honest  work  was  the  rule  and 
"the  badge  of  responsibility  and  respectabil- 
ity/' "the  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
surveyor,  George  Washington,  the  lawyer, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  sailor,  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  merchant,  John  Hancock,  were  American 
types  of  manhood  and  practical  citizenship." 
There  were  then  no  great  fortunes,  while  "on 
the  other  hand,  real  poverty  was  casual  and 
nowhere  deep  or  chronic."  Then  the  free 
access  to  the  soil  and  the  absence  of  monopoly 
rights  rendered  ours  preeminently  the  land  of 
equality. 

That  a  great  change  has  come  to  pass  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

"This  Republic  has  become  palpably  a  land 
of  inequality.  There  has  been  no  lessening 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth.  On  the 
contrary,  nowhere  has  there  been  so  auspicious 
an  era  of  invention  and  labor-saving  processes. 
Production  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
But  there  has  been  something  grievously  at 
fault  with  its  distribution.  It  has  gone  in 
great  part  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few.  As 
if  by  magic,  it  has  piled  up  amasdng  fortunes; 
as  Uiough  some  possessed  lodestones  drawing 
to  them  a  very  lajrge  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
leaving  to  others  only  suflSdent  to  afford  sub- 
sistence and  barely  encourage  a  continuance 
of  production. 

"The  effect  of  this  highly  unequal  distribu- 
tion must  be  manifold  and  marked.  First  of 
all  it  divides  the  community  into  two  general 
classes:  the  gainers  and  the  losers;  into  the 
House  of  BEave  and  the  House  of  Want.  Next 
it  causes  broadly  a  lowering  of  public  and  pri- 
vate morals. 

"Where  wealth  concentrates,  the  rich  grow 
intoxicated.  They  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  land 
of  wonders,  where  dollars  pair  and  multiply 
without  aid  of  human  thought  or  touch  of 
human  hand.  Coins  that  but  a  moment  be- 
fore filled  a  single  bag  now  fiU  an  array  of 
them,  sudi  as  greeted  the  eyes  of  Ali  Baba 
when  the  words  'open  sesame'  disclosed  the 
treasure-cave.  This  sudden  flood  of  riches 
begets  a  thirst  for  more,  particularly  as  their 
possessors  realize  that  with  these  riches  goes  a 
power  to  buy — ^to  conmiand — the  services  of 
the  multitude  strugg^g  for  subsistence  or 
something  better.  And  so  desire  augments. 
Those  who  have  a  million  would  have  ten; 
those  who  have  ten  would  have  a  score,  a  hun- 
dred, millions.    They  play  a  game  of  chance 


not  only  for  its  excitement,  but  for  its  gain — 
a  game  where  winnings  come  so  fast  as  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  means  of  counting. 
They  play  with  a  money-greed  upon  them. 
They  play  even  when  they  know  the  dice  are 
loaded,  if  indeed  they  do  not  load  them." 

In  the  eariy  days  of  our  nation  men  and 
women  lived  the  normal  life,  with  correct 
sense  of  moral  proportions.  As  a  natural  re- 
sult, civic  rectitude  and  a  high  sense  of  honor 
were  everywhere  manifest  in  public,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  private  life.  Here  again  a  great 
change  is  to  be  noticed.  The  rich,  fearing 
they  may  fall  below  their  fellow-rich,  and  thus 
be  brought  into  what  they  consider  disgrace; 
the  middle-class,  seeing  the  closing  door  of 
opportunity  and  feeling  the  pressure  from 
above  which  threatens  them  with  poverty; 
and  the  poor,  battling,  bravely  battling,  but 
often  with  a  ferocity  bom  of  an  ever-present 
dread  of  dire  want,  become  infected  with  a 
mania  for  self-interest  which  obscures  the 
higher  moral  ideals  absolutely  essential  to  an 
advancing  and  upward-tending  civilization. 

To-day  we  find  "common  transactions  of 
life  are  marked  by  deception,  by  downright 
lying,  by  stealthy  stealing,  by  organized  rob- 
bery. Not  only  do  our  courts  and  prisons 
swarm  with  petty  thieves  and  swindlers,  but 
our  great  captains  in  manufactures,  in  com- 
merce and  in  finance  resort  to  all  manner  of 
underhandedness.  Our  politics  reek  with 
graft,  and  even  men  of  highest  standing  turn 
positions  of  public  and  private  trust  to  personal 
gain.  The  citizens  of  this  republic,  who 
formerly  were,  on  the  whole,  so  generous, 
upright  and  independent  in  all  their  dealings, 
now  act  like  men  possessed.  In  common 
phrase  they  are  *  money-mad.'" 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  profitless  talk  about 
there  being  no  hope  of  better  things  until  the 
people  come  back  to  the  old  moral  guidance 
and  standards.  This  merely  means  "that 
the  people  will  again  become  moral  when  they 
become  moral."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  tfa^ 
key  to  the  moral  problem  lies  in  the  restoration 
to  the  people  of  just  conditions  that  will  result 
in  just  distiibution  of  wealth. 

"The  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  this  Re- 
public will  revert  to  the  moral  order  when 
there  is  a  less  unequal  distribution  of  the  vast 
wealth  generally  produced,  when  some  do  not 
find  it  possible  to  pile  up  huge,  mocking  pri- 
vate fortunes,  and  when  the  general  body  of 
the  citizens  find  it  easier  to  get  a  living  com- 
mensurate with  advancing  civiliaedUfi^« 
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"And  thus  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  way 
open  to  correct  general  morals.  What  is 
needed  is  to  correct  the  thing  that  corrupts 
general  morals.  That  thing  is  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.  Correct  that  and 
morals  will  correct  themselves.  Let  it  be 
possible  for  all  to  get  the  easy  living  to  which 
the  tremendous  increase  in  productive  power 
entitles  them,  and  morality  will  govern  gen- 
erally in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  conmion 
affairs  of  men." 

De  Tocqueville  in  writing  to  his  father  of 
the  old  conditions,  after  observing  that  "this 
people  is  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  world," 
said:  "Amongst  the  novel  objects  that  at- 
tracted my  attention  during  my  stay  in  the 
United  States,  nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly 
than  the  general  equsJity  of  conditions  among 
the  people." 

The  change  in  our  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions was  coincident  with  the  rise  of  a  privi- 
leged dass. 

"Now  the  word  'privilege'  means  not  a 
natural,  but  an  artificial  condition.  Even  its 
derivation  shows  that.  It  comes  from  the 
Latin  privilegium,  meaning  an  ordinance  in 
favor  of  a  person;  and  privUegium  comes 
from  privuSf  private,  and  let  or  Ugem,  a  law. 
Hence,  in  its  essence,  the  word  'privilege' 
means  a  private  law,  a  special  ordinance  or  a 
usuage  equivalent  to  a  grant  or  an  inmiunity 
in  favor  of  a  particular  person. 

"This  woid  privilege,  or  private  advantage, 
had  application  to  land  monopoly  which  de- 
stroyed Rome." 

To-day  it  is  much  as  it  was  in  olden  times. 

"When  we  examine  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  simple  reason  we  may  see  that  of  all  privi- 
leges land  ownership  is  the  greatest, — that, 
indeed,  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  For  consider:  In  the 
beginning  Grod  made  nature  and  man.  He 
did  not  endow  man  with  the  power  to  produce 
something  from  nothing,  but  required  him  to 
apply  his  powers — that  is,  his  labor — ^to  nature 
so  as  to  draw  forth  the  things  necessary  to 
satisfy  human  desire.  The  part  of  nature  to 
which  man  was  to  apply  his  labor  was  land. 

"Where  practically  all  available  land  of  a 
particular  land  is  subjected  to  private  own- 
ership, a  monopoly  of  land  is  created.  The 
power  of  this  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  any 
one — of  an  imbecile,  if  you  please — mig^t 


ould 
b? 


make  him  ridi  out  of  the  tribute  that 
have  to  be  paid  by  sudi  as  were 
necessity  to  use  his  land." 


Mr.  Greorge,  after  further  discussing  the 
influence  of  land  monopoly,  passes  to  an  ex- 
amination of  those  less  obvious  results  of  land 
monopoly  that  are  none  the  less  great  imme- 
diate factors  in  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth.  "And  out  of  these  various  forms  of 
land  monopoly,"  he  teUs  us  "comes  a  super- 
imposed speculation,  which,  to  those  'who  can 
control  it,  is  prolific.  This  is  speculation  in 
mining,  railroad  and  'industrial'  stocks. 
These  stocks  are  issued  by  companies  based 
upon  land  monopoly  of  some  kind." 

He  shows  how,  with  some  land  value  as  a 
basis,  the  modem  gamblers  of  Wall  street,  by 
the  well-known  practices  of  watering  stocks 
and  making  secret  arrangements  with  great 
holders  of  special  interests  so  as  to  eliminate, 
in  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  all 
element  of  uncertainty  from  their  game,  mak- 
ing the  results  precisely  the  same  as  gambling 
with  loaded  dice  or  stacked  cards,  succeed  in 
amassing  vast  fortunes,  never  earned  and  to 
which  from  neither  the  standpoint  of  moral 
right  nor  justice  are  they  entitled. 

He  explains  that  he  treats  private-owner- 
ship in  land  at  length  because  in  its  direct 
form  and  in  its  indirect  or  public  franchise 
form  "it  constitutes  the  worst  of  all  privileges, 
since  it  commits  the  heaviest  robberies  from 
the  wealth  producers."  Next  he  notices  other 
forms  of  privilege,  as,  for  example,  "taxation, 
when  it  is  made  to  fall,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
only  slightly  upon  monopoly  advantages, 
which  it  might  be  used  to  IdU  or  to  absorb  into 
the  public  treasury.  .  .  .  The  protective  tariff 
is  a  shining  example"  of  this.  "It  is  sought 
by  domestic  producers  to  discourage  foreign 
competitors.  The  higher  such  tax,  the  less 
the  competition  and  the  greater  the  centering 
of  production  in  a  few  hands." 

"There  are  still  other  subsidiary  forms  of 
privilege,  but  speaking  in  a  general  way,  the 
privileges  causing  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  may  be  named  in  four  divisions,  to  wit: 
(1)  natural  opportunities  privately  held  under 
special  or  general  laws;  (2)  various  kinds  of 
taxation  on  production  and  its  fruits;  (S)  fran- 
chise grants;  (4)  powers  of  incorporation  and 
various  sorts  of  immunities  in  the  courts. 

"The  existence  of  these  various  forms  of 
privilege  explains,  and  nothing  else  will  ex- 
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plain,  the  sudden  rise  of  private  fortunes  in  the 
United  States.  So  long  as  privileges  were  few 
and  carried  only  weak  appropriating  powers, 
the  mass  •f  the  people  of  Uie  country  had  prac- 
tically equal  access  to  natiural  opportunities, 
and  were  deprived  of  but  a  small  share  of  the 
produce  of  their  labor.  The  country  was  then, 
as  observed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  a  land  of  equality 
in  respect  to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth." 

From  this  luminous  exposition  of  inequality 
and  its  causes,  our  author  passes  to  his  second 
book  or  division  and  notices  typical  "Princes 
of  Privilege."  He  briefly  and  graphically 
sketches  some  leading  figures  who  represent 
wealth  acquired  under  various  forms  of  privi- 
lege. J.  J.  Astor  comes  in  for  an  extended 
treatment.  Among  other  typical  figures  are 
John  W.  Mackay,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Some  of  these  men  acquired  their  fortunes 
through  land  speculation  and  holding;  others 
rose  to  the  mastership  of  millions  by  seizing 
upon  the  stored-up  wealth  of  nature,  together 
with  other  forms  of  privilege.  Thus  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  wealth  springs  from  several 
forms  of  privilege,  but  chiefly  from  the  wealth 
stored  up  by  nature,  which  should  be  a  com- 
mon heritage,  and  from  secret  railroad  rebates. 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  three  sources  of  privi- 
lege aiding  him  to  acquire  his  fortune:  land, 
transportation  and  tariff.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, the  trust-former  and  merger-effecter,  has 
been  able  through  the  use  of  water  or  the  in- 
flation of  securities  to  appropriate  millions 
upon  millions  of  wealth  for  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  people  must  pay.  Here  we  find 
another  kind  of  privilege  in  which  the  pro- 
moters put  stocks  on  the  market  capitalized 
for  several  times — often  three  to  nine  times — 
the  amount  of  money  actually  represented. 
Then  by  shrewd  manipulation  and  adroit 
deceptions  they  unload  the  stock  at  par  or 
above,  depress  it,  then  bull  it.  Thus  coming 
and  going  they  reap  millions  through  bare- 
faced gambling  operations  of  the  most  dis- 
honorable nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  On  the 
watered  stock,  by  virtue  of  their  privileges  in 
land,  transportation  and  tariff,  they  are  able 
to  force  the  consuming  millions  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  that  in  effect  are  the  same  as 
usury.  Thus  by  gambling  with  stacked  cards 
and  by  practices  that  are  equal  to  usury,  fab- 
ulous fortunes  are  acquired  that  are  not  earned 
— ^not  the  ri^tful  fruit  of  honest  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  beneficiaries. 


After  a  luminous  discussion  of  typical 
princes  of  privilege  and  the  methods  by  whidi 
they  acquire  vast  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
morality  and  the  weal  of  the  nation  and  the 
people,  our  author  considers  how  the  princes 
live — their  palatial  homes  and  their  lavish 
expenditures  in  furnishing;  their  amusements, 
dissipations  and  marital  relations;  after  whidi 
he  devotes  a  chapter  to  "Aristocracy  a  Fruit 
of  Privilege" — a  chapter  pregnant  with  sol- 
emn truths  that  should  be  impressed  on  the 
consdenoe  of  every  thinking  American. 

Book  Three  is  devoted  to  "Victims  of  Priv- 
ilege," in  which  the  despoilment  of  the  masses 
and  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  deteriora 
tion  incident  to  unjust  conditions  for  whidi 
privilege  is  responsible,  are  treated  with  a 
statesmanlike  breadth  of  vision  and  with  that 
true  sense  of  moral  proportion  that  marks  the 
work  of  a  fundamentally  sound  reasoner. 

Book  Four  is  devoted  to  "Resistance  to 
Privilege"  and  contains  chapters  on  "Organ- 
ization of  Laborers"  and  "Dangers  of  Union- 
ism." No  man  in  America  is  a  truer  friend 
of  labor  than  is  Mr.  George;  yet  like  his  illus- 
trious father  he  does  not  allow  S3rmpathy  to 
blind  him  to  defects  that  are  radically  opposed 
to  justice  or  the  law  of  freedom  on  which  true 
advancement  must  depend.  Our  author, 
while  showing  some  dangerous  tendencies 
and  wrongs  for  which  labor-unions  are  respon- 
sible, dearly  points  out  that  these  things  are 
in  most  instances  the  result  of  privilege-making 
conditions  inimical  to  freedom  and  justice, 
and  making  it  seem  to  labor  as  necessary  to 
resort  to  aggressive  acts  in  order  to  protect  it- 
sdf  from  the  crushing  power  of  privilege. 

To  us  the  chapters  that  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people, 
and  espedally  to  those  who  love  the  Republic 
and  who  daie  and  care  to  think  seriously, 
are  found  in  the  division  of  the  work  entitled 
"Weapons  of  Privilege,"  in  which  our  author 
in  a  dear  and  masterly  manner  discusses  the 
"Use  of  the  Courts  by  Privilege,"  "Govern- 
ment by  Injunction,"  "The  Bayonet  in  Civil 
Affairs,"  and  "Federal  Army  in  Strikes." 
These  chapters  should  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  and  the  whole  country  should  be  sown 
with  them,  precisely  as  was  England  sown 
with  free-trade  and  anti-com-law  literature 
in  the  forties  of  the  last  century.  Here  our 
author  traces  historically  the  rise  and  the  abuse 
of  the  injunction  power,  showing  how  the 
courts  have  become  "a  most  potent  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  Privilege  to  crush  strikes  and 
break  the  backs  of  trader  xmioiGAr 
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how  the  Federal  judges  are  ^mppointed  al- 
mort  whoUr  horn  the  ranks  of  attorners  rep- 
watmting  the  great  monopolv  corporatuxis'*: 
and  he  shows  veir  dear!  v  how  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  for  such  men  to  be  impartial 
or  just  when  their  point-of-view  has  for  years 
beoi  advene  to  the  people's  rights  and  inter- 
ests. So  long  as  our  courts  are  recruited  al- 
most whoUr  ixoBk  the  army  of  hired  retainers 
of  privileged  interests  it  is  idle  to  expect 
justi(3e,  for  ^it  is  needless  to  cast  a  Ixeath  of 
su^Mcion  against  their  integrity  to  percnve 
that  a  bench  made  up  of  judges  drawn  from 
sudi  sources  wiU  lean  in  the  direction  of  Priv- 

Interesting  and  hi^ilr  suggestive  is  the  his- 
Uxy  of  the  precedents  upon  whidi  the  injunc- 
tion abuses  rest.  The  mardi  of  the  injunction 
abuse  has  on  several  occasions  fnacticaUv  re- 
sulted in  government  by  injunction,  and  to- 
day we  actually  see  a  governor  occupying  the 
seat  who  was  never  elected  to  the  diair  he 
holds,  never  received  a  vote,  indeed,  for  gov- 
ernor. J.  F.  McDonald,  **the  present  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Colorado,  may  properly 
be  called  an  injunction-made  Executive.'* 

Ominous  and  subversive  as  b  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  injunction  power,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  onlv  sinistfT  influence,  destructive 
to  justice-governed  and  reason-ruled  democ- 
racy, that  has  marked  the  ascendency  of  priv- 
ileged interests  in  our  city,  state  and  national 
government;  for  "along  with  the  abnormal 
development  of  the  injunction  principle  has 
come  widiin  the  last  two  decades  in  the  United 
States  a  startling  use  of  soldiers  in  civfl  affairs.** 
Mr.  George  reviews  the  aggressions  of  privi- 
lege and  its  servile  tools  in  gra]^iic  language, 
giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  overthrow  of  &ee 
government  in  Colorado  by  the  hig^-handed 
and  thoroughly  unjustifiable  action  of  the  ill- 
famed  Governor  J.  H.  Peabodv  and  the  un- 
speakably  profane  and  brutal  General  Befl, 
both  the  most  abject  took  of  lawless  corporate 
interests.  Befl,  as  Mr.  George  wdl  observes, 
"is  one  of  the  kind  of  men  who  forget  the 
ri^ts  and  duties  of  the  dtisen  when  they  don 
soklier  dothes." 

Other  notable  instances  of  the  use  of  State 
and  Federal  soldiers  are  dted  at  length  as 
showing  how  "Privilege  uses  the  soldiers  of 
the  Rqpablic  as  it  uses  the  courts — for  itself 
and  in  violation,  in  alwogation,  of  the  rights 
of  the  body  of  the  people." 

The  book  devoted  to  the  "Weapons  of 
Privilege*'  constitntes  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant ooBtribntions  to  the  fiteratore  of  democ- 


racy to-day;  yet  even  of 
that  be  possible,  are  tke 
Books  Six  and  Serea,  vHn^ 
with  privilege,  the  eusiuplui'  of 
and  municipal  politics,  and  its 
public  opinion.    Tlie  antlior 
most  conclusive  maniwr  that 
*'is  the  real  spofl  of  pofitics.** 
enormous  spoil.    It  is  a  hn^e 
that  comes  irom  lavins 
states  and  the  nation  at  large 
tion."    And  verr  deazhr  he 


"This  contributicxi  is  not  afler  tlie 
of  a  conquering  army  of  old  that 
sacked.  It  is  effected  in  the  "*****nn 
peaceably  and  legally,  by  acts  of  Irgiilatir 
that  make  direct  gifts  from  the  public  treasoi 
or  that  grant  powers  for  apptopiiating  weall 
from  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Son 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  such  pow^eis  may  1 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  in  Greater  New  Yoi 
alone  the  ownership  of  the  franchises  or  loea 
rights  of  way  used  by  the  public-^errioe  co 
porations  there  is  by  competent  judges  can 
puted  to  be  worth  at  the  present  time  $40,00(1 
ODD  a  vear." 

By  the  marshaling  of  a  convincing  anay  < 
indisputable  evidence,  Mr.  George  sboi 
beyond  peradventure  of  doubt,  not  only  thi 
there  is  an  encvmous — an  alnKMt  ji^wiKifr 
ably  enormous — aimual  loot  garnered  froi 
Ainerica's  millions  by  the  princes  of  ptivifegi 
but  also  how  the  conquest  of  the  modn 
Egyptian  overkxds  is  rendeicd  poanbl 
through  the  blade-horse  cavafar,  throag 
giant  lobbies  and  other  agencies  which  woi 
in  the  haUs  of  dty,  state  and  national  govcn 
mmt.    The  storv  is  one  that  wiD  aronae  an 

m 

sane  man  to  a  sensible  reafintian  of  the  all 
pendous  and  almost  fatal  dnoader  of  ti 
peril  that  threatens  the  Republic  tcxlay.  Tli 
power  of  privilege,  however,  woridng  noia 
lessly  through  political  bosses,  party  —MM^iim 
and  its  vast  army  of  retainers  whom  it  hi 
placed  in  office,  would  be  of  shoft  tenure  in 
land  where  the  people  enjoyed  the  educatioiu 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  people  and  tt 
right  of  the  ballot-box,  wue  it  not  for  the  ii 
fluenoe  of  privilege  over  the  press,  the  pidp 
and  the  school — an  influence  which  our  ai 
thor  describes  in  a  dear,  forceful  and  ooo 
pdling  maimer. 

Book  Eight  deals  with  the  ''Present  an 
PasL"  Hm  the  ceatrahntion  of  foren 
ment  and  its  strong  tendency  away  from  tl 
basic  prindples  of  demociacT  are  atailliiig) 
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illiutntted  bj  an  array  of  dtations  of  reoent 
happenings  that  are  autocratic  and  bureau- 
cratic in  character  and  that  are  making  prece- 
dents that  in  time  may  easily  be  used  to  over- 
throw even  the  semblance  of  democratic  gor- 
emment.  Centralization  at  home  has  natur- 
ally enough  been  followed  by  foreign  aggres- 
sion, which  receives  proper  attention  from 
Mr.  Greorge,  after  which  he  considers  our 
nation  in  the  light  of  the  lessons  and  warnings 
of  civilizations  that  have  gone  before.  Here, 
with  a  statesmanlike  breadth  of  vision  and  the 
deep  insight  of  a  philosophical  student  of  his- 
tory, our  author  marshals  before  us  pictures 
of  events  and  conditions  of  other  days  that 
wrought  death  in  nations  which  were  long 
oblivious  to  the  presence  of  a  mortal  malady 
— nations  and  civilizations  which  imagined, 
indeed,  that  their  external  pomp,  splendor 
and  show  of  power  spoke  of  vitality  and  viril- 
ity, when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  the 
hectic  flush  of  death,  the  autimm  burst  of  ex- 
terior glory  that  spoke  of  rapidly  approaching 
decay.  Mr.  Greorge  shows  how  Rome  went 
to  her  death,  and  that  we  are  on  precisely  the 
same  hi^way;  how  privilege  destroyed  the 
mistress  of  the  Old  World  as  it  surely  will  de- 
stroy the  great  Republic,  unless  men  and 
women  of  conscience  and  conviction  conse- 
crate their  lives  and  their  all  to  the  restoration 
of  the  nation  to  the  people. 

The  closing  sections  of  the  work  are  con- 
cerned with  "The  Remedy."  In  the  pages 
that  have  gone  before  our  author  has  deariy 
demonstrated  the  evil  conditions  whose  exist- 
ence none  can  truthfully  deny,  and  that  "in 
consequence  of  these  privileges,  veritable 
princes  of  riches  are  being  raised  up  on  the 
one  side,  while  the  masses  are  being  held  down 
to  an  intensifying  struggle  for  a  living  on  the 
other."  He  has  shown  that  we  have  to-day 
"two  distinct  classes — ^the  one  imbued  with 
feelings  of  superiority  and  arrogance,  the  other 
of  envy  and  hatred";  and  he  has  idso  shown 
that  "as  a  further  consequence,  public  and 
private  morals  are  suffering,  the  superabund- 
antly rich  falling  into  monstrous  business 
practices,  private  infidelities,  divorce  habits 
and  irresponsibility  for  child-bearing,  while 
the  multitude  of  workers  are  being  reduced  to 
conditions  breeding  want,  sin  and  crime,  from 
which  must  come  •general  physical,  mental 
and  moral  deterioration."    He  points  out  that : 

"All  these  results  we  have  seen  to  fdlow  a 
continuing  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  this  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  to  be 
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a  fruit  of  the  grants  and  passive  sanctions  of 
Government,  called  privileges. 

"Therefore  in  looking  for  a  remedy  or  for 
remedies  for  this  mass  of  great  evils  besetting 
the  Republic,  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
their  causes — to  privileges." 

He  finds  these  privileges  to  be  divided  into 
four  great  groups  or  classes: 

"I.  Private  ownership  of  natural  oppor- 
timities; 

"n.  Tariff  and  other  taxation  on  produc- 
tion and  its  fruits; 

in.  Special  Government  granl^s;  and 
TV.  Grants  under  general  laws  and  im- 
munities in  the  courts." 

These  tap-roots  of  privilege,  these  fosterers 
of  inequality,  are  analyzed  somewhat  at  length, 
our  author's  purpose  being  to  show,  with  the 
aid  of  what  has  gone  before,  precisely  how 
they  are  the  parents  of  the  brood  of  evils  that 
are  blasting  and  blighting  present-day  democ- 
racy. Political  independence  is  essential  for 
the  florescence  of  civilization,  but  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  economic  independence  that 
cannot  exist  where  privilege  flourishes.  Equal- 
ity of  opportunities  and  of  rights  demands  the 
abolition  of  privilege  and  the  return  to  the 
natural  order. 

Many  who  have  followed  Mr.  Greorge  with 
great  pleasure  and  assent  through  all  the  ear- 
lier chapters  of  the  work  will  question  the 
sufficiency  of  his  remedies  under  present  con- 
ditions. Some  will  doubtless  feel  that  he  has 
touched  too  lightly  on  some  of  the  forms  of 
privilege,  as,  for  example,  that  enjoyed  by  the 
banking  interests;  while  many  will  feel  that 
he  should  have  emphasized  more  stron^y 
that  which  he  so  frankly  believes  in  and  whidi 
he  is  convinced  would  come  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  fundamentally  just  economic  con- 
ditions— the  establishment  of  purely  demo- 
cratic methods  in  government  as  provided  by 
the  Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  the  Right 
of  Recall.  On  the  other  hand,  many  will 
feel  that  this  work,  so  fundamental  and  so 
comprehensive  in  its  treatment  of  the  root- 
evils  of  the  age  and  time,  is  equally  compre- 
hensive in  the  remedies  proposed  and  wfdch 
our  author  believes  would  transform  society, 
resulting,  to  use  his  closing  words,  in  the  fol- 
lowing democratic  changes: 

"Labor  applied  to  free  conditions  would 
find  so  ample  a  reward  as  to  lead  sensibly  to  a 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  toil  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  meiiXal  %xA.  x&Rsnii  ^oataoff**' 
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Vmatn  and  penHentiaries,  ahndioiiies  and 
nmne  airliiiiiiis  v«ild  oeue  to  be  qowded^ 
and  mort  of  than  would  cnimble  in  disiue: 
for  an  and  crime,  and  diieaae  and  lidpfea^- 
aeM,  wliidi  are  the  progenj  of  inroliiiitaiT 
poveitT,  or  of  its  ant^hens,  sopenbiindaooe, 
would  lessen  with  the  change  that  brou^ 
bountiful  opportnnitT  to  alL 

''Again  the  worth  of  indiridual  manhood 
would  diine  forth,  and  public  questions  would 
be  the  interest  and  the  concern  of  alL  Again 
would  ferire  the  spirit  of  the  town-meeting — 
'the  wisest  invention/  said  Jefferson,  'derised 
bj  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exerdse  of 
sdf-gofemment    and    for    its    preservation/ 


Politics  would  dear  and  pnrifv,  for  where 
would  be  the  prises  that  cmiuplkMi  nopw  wins: 
who  to  be  oormplBd.  among  a  people  filfed 
with  a  new  hope  ?  The  bondage  of  die  pres 
would  oease,  the  umperafr  be  freed  €rom  the 
hand  of  qxcial  ioterest.  the  pulpit  cut  awaj 
horn  deadening  dependence.  The  trend  of 
Goremment  wwld  change  from  centralised, 
solidified,  one-man  power  toward  democratic, 
deoentraliaed,  fedeimted  communities.  More 
surelv  then  the  sense  and  anceritT  of  die  mass 
of  the  people  would  become  the  guides  of 
progress;  and,  too  strong  to  fear  oppveasion. 
tke    Republic    would    become    t(x>   just    to 
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The  Florence  of  Landor.  Bv  lilUan  Whiting. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  332.  Price,  $2.50 
net    Boston:   little.  Brown   &  Company. 

IN  THIS  fascinating  work  Lillian  Whiting 
is  seen  at  her  best  ^le  b  a  poet  and  an 
idealist  who  possesses  in  a  rare  degree  the 
power  to  penetrate  the  qnritual  atmosphere 
of  persons  and  places;  to  feel  and  understand 
the  aspirations,  hopes,  yearnings  and  desires 
of  her  subjects  and  to  interpret  the  significance 
and  lessons  whidi  places  hold  that  are  laden 
with  historic  associations  and  whose  natural 
beauty  has  been  enriched  with  the  noblest 
creations  of  art. 

Florence,  the  City  of  Flowers,  the  home  of 
art,  the  gem  of  the  Amo,  would  be  in  itself  a 
theme  rich  in  interest  and  charm  to  one  far 
less  gifted  with  the  seeing  eye  and  feeling 
heart  of  the  child  of  imagination  than  b  Miss 
Whiting.  Under  her  touch  we  are  made  to 
feel  again  something  of  the  indefinable  spell 
which  such  historic  associations  ever  exert 
over  the  sensitive  mind;  something  of  the 
witchery  that  Rome  exercised  upon  tibe  imag- 
ination of  Bjnon. 

.  Fascinating  as  is  the  splendid  setting  pre- 
sented by  Florence  with  its  rich  environing 
background  of  beauty  and  historic  interest  in 
the  hands  of  our  author,  it  b  quite  subordinate 
to  the  human  interest,  to  the  magnificent 
dramatie  persorue  that  fiU  the  boards  and 
gather  around  the  central  figure  in  the  cast. 
Some  of  the  illustrious  ones  enter,  pause  but 

•  Books  tntondod  for  mrlow  In  Tax  Ammka  thaoHA  be 
idilistil  to  a  a  Flower,  IditorUl  neparCmenl,  Tbi 


a  little  time  and  make  their  exits,  leaving  a 
whisper  of  desire  that  interest  or  attractioo 
might  recaO  them;  others  remain  to  the  end, 
and  the  time  that  ^pses  b  nearly  two-sccm 


Landor  came  to  Florraoe  in  1821:  the  citr 
remained  hb  home  until  1864,  when  he  passed 
from  thb  life.  Here  he  composed  those  re- 
markable imaginary  conversations  whidi  have 
given  him  an  enviable  [^aoe  in  literature.  To 
Emerson  they  were  a  source  of  continual  in- 
spiration. He  "publidy  expressed  to  Landor 
his  gratitude  for  having  given  him  a  resource 
that  had  never  failed  him  in  solitude.  He  hsd 
but  to  turn  its  rich  and  ample  pages  to  find 
always  free  and  sustained  thought,  a  keen 
and  precise  understanding,  an  industrious 
observation  in  eveiy  department  of  life,  an 
experience  to  which  it  nu^^t  seem  that  noth- 
ing had  occurred  in  vain,  honor  for  every  just 
and  generous  sentiment,  and  a  scourge  like 
that  of  the  Furies  for  even*  oppressor,  whether 
public  or  private." 

In  1829  Landor  was  the  redfMcnt  of  a  mu- 
nificent gift — such  a  gift  as  raiely  overtakes 
the  struggling  brain-workers  who  are  ill- 
equipped  to  acquire  gold  but  whose  wealth 
of  thought  is  lavbhly  given  to  the  world.  An 
admirer,  one  Mr.  Ablett,  a  Welshman,  made 
Landor  a  present  of  a  magnificent  estate  out- 
side of  Florence,  the  Villa  <]^herarde9ca,  wliidi 
the  poet  had  greatly  admired. 

To  the  life  of  Landor  in  Florence  our  au- 
thor, as  would  be  expected,  has  devoted  mudi 
space,  yet  he  by  no  means  occupies  the  stage 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  iDustiious  thinken 
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and  workers.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  as 
brilliant  a  coterie  of  Anglo-Saxon  notables  as 
is  often  met  with  in  the  course  of  a  volume; 
and  they  are  not  only  introduced:  we  see 
them  and  hear  them  or  speak  or  read  their 
written  words,  and  are  given  many  most 
charming  incidents  and  illustrations  relating 
to  them,  their  work  and  their  immediate 
friends.  Among  this  illustrious  company  are 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning,  the  Thacke- 
rays,  the  Trollopes,  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  N.  P.  Willis,  Theodore 
Parker,  Owen  Meredith,  Greorge  Eliot,  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  William  Wetmore  Story, 
Frederick  Tennyson,  EEiram  Powers,  Swin- 
burne, Kate  Field,  and  others  scarcely  less 
famous  in  the  worid  of  literature  and  art,  who 
move  on  and  off  the  stage  and  mingle  their 
thoughts  with  those  of  Landor  during  this 
period. 

A  work  dealing  with  Florence  and  its  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  and  with  such  a  company 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  could  not  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing, even  in  the  hands  of  a  prosaic  writer;  but 
with  Miss  Whiting  as  our  guide  and  interpre- 
ter, the  volume  holds  a  compelling  interest 
and  charm  that  will  be  appreciated  by  lovers 
of  the  good,  the  pure  and  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  art  and  literature. 


The  First  County  Park  System.  By  Fred.  W. 
Kelsey.  Dlustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  300. 
Price,  $1 JW.  New  York:  The  J.  S.  Ogilvie 
Publishing  Company. 

This  work,  which  is  a  complete  history  of 
the  inception  and  development  of  the  E^sex 
county  park  system  of  New  Jersey,  is  of  far 
greater  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  earnest,  high-minded  citizen, 
than  the  local  character  of  the  book  would  in- 
dicate, for  two  reasons:  First,  it  supplies  a 
working-guide  for  other  communities  where 
park  systems  are  to  be  established,  showing 
the  points  essential  to  be  considered,  the  errors 
and  mistakes  to  be  avoided  and  the  general 
plan  that  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  realized.  These  things 
alone  would  make  such  a  work  extremely 
valuable  to  public-spirited  citizens  of  various 
American  conmion wealths;  but  there  is  an- 
other feature  of  the  book  that  greatly  enhances 
its  worth  for  honest-minded  and  patriotic 
Americans  to-day,  and  that  is  the  author's 
exposure  of  the  baleful  influence  of  the  public- 
service  corporations  in  frustrating  a  splendid 
and  nobly  (banned  work  and  suborc&nating 


the  interests  of  the  conmiunity  to  the  selflsh 
enrichment  of  those  interested  in  the  exploiting 
of  the  people  through  the  public-service  cor- 
porations. Up  to  a  certain  point  the  devek^ 
ment  of  the  magnificent  pailc  system  outlined 
by  the  original  commission,  in  which  Mr. 
Kelsey  was  a  prime  mover,  advanced  without 
let  or  hindrance;  but  as  all  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing forward  for  the  best  interests  of  the  county, 
the  serpent  entered  the  garden — ^the  serpent 
in  the  form  of  the  corrupt,  corrupting  and  . 
grafting  public-service  companies  with,  their 
retainers,  ever-present  in  such  cases  since  the 
powerful  corporations  that  operate  the  natural 
monopolies  have  gained  conUol  of  the  political 
boss  and  the  party-machine. 

The  chapters  on  *'More  Bonds  and  'High 
Finance,'"  "Good  Citizenship  Helpless," 
"Toy  Officials,"  and  "A  Legislative  Traves- 
ty," are  deserving  of  the  special  attention  of 
persons  interested  in  successfully  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  insidious  and  demoralizing 
influence  of  public-service  companies  and 
privileged  interests. 

Mr.  Kelsey's  work  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  maps  and  full-page  half-tone  pictures. 
It  is  a  volume  that  merits  wide  circulation — 
a  work  that  we  can  especially  recommend  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  development  of 
park  systems  in  and  around  American  munic- 
ipalities. 

Tarbell's  Teachers*  Guide  to  the  IniemaHonal 
Strnday-School  Lessons  for  1906.  By  Mar- 
tha Tarbell,  Ph.D.  Dlustrated.  Cloth. 
Pp.  098.  Indianapolis :  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

This  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  volume. 
To  teachers  in  orthodox  Sunday-schools  it  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  possible  practical  value, 
as  the  author  has  treated  the  lessons  in  a  most 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  manner  and  has 
brought  to  her  aid  the  brightest  and  most 
hdpful  thoughts  of  leading  leligious  thinkers, 
together  with  a  vast  fund  of  facts  relating  to 
Oriental  life,  its  habits  and  customs;  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  life 
and  the  land  over  which  the  Great  Nazarene 
journeyed  when  on  earth. 

Each  lesson  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  sys- 
tematic manner.  After  the  text,  important 
words  and  phrases  are  explained,  after  the 
manner  of  commentators.  Then  comes  a 
department  of  "Suggestive  Thoughts  from 
Helpful  Writers,"  followed  by  "I^t  from 
Oriental  life."    These  divisLot^  «s%  IcS&ffsw^i^ 
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by  "The  Approach  to  the  Lesson/'  giving 
helpful  hints  for  the  treatment  for  younger 
pupils  and  for  the  older  pupils.  Next  comes 
an  exhaustive  department  under  the  head  of 
"Lesson  Thoughts  and  Dlustrations,"  follow- 
ed by  a  "Lesson  Summary,"  the  whole  making 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  treatment 
of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
For  orthodox  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
workers  we  know  of  no  work  of  equal  value. 


Handel  and  King  Lear.  First  Folio  Edition. 
Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke.  Limp  cloth.  Price,  75  cents  each. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

We  have  recently  received  copies  of  Ham- 
let and  King  Lear  in  the  new  folio  edition  of 
the  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Char- 
lotte Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  important  work.  The  First 
Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared  in  162S, 
being  the  first  collected  text  appearing  after 
the  great  dramatist's  death.  It  therefore  pre- 
sents the  plays  as  Shakespeare  finally  left 
them.  The  dramas  that  were  printed  before 
his  death  were  unauthorized  and  abound  in 
errors.  After  the  appearance  of  the  First 
Folio  the  plays  became  the  victim  of  successive 
editors,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  imagine 
that  they  knew  Shakespeare  better  than  he 
knew  himself.  Accordingly  many  of  his  sen- 
tences have  been  edited  and  re>edited  out  of 
all  semblance  to  their  original  phrasing  and 
meaning. 

The  present  edition  has  reproduced  the 
Shakespeare  of  the  First  Folio  as  printed, 
with  the  exception  that  when  omissions  ap- 
pear in  the  First  Folio  from  single  plays  pub- 
lished earlier,  such  lines  have  been  inserted  in 
brackets.  Otherwise,  barring  the  dropping 
of  the  long  S,  so  confusing  to  modem  readers, 
and  a  few  other  changes  in  the  use  of  letters 
and  abbreviations,  this  edition  is  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  First  Folio.  Words 
changed  in  modem  texts  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  the  pages,  with  the  name  of  the  first  editor 
responsible  for  the  change. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  real  Shakespeare,  as 
redolent  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  as  are  the  poems  of  Spenser,  and  the 
quaint  phrasing  and  spelling,  while  they  may 
take  from  the  interest  of  the  text  at  first,  have 


a  charm  all  their  own.  To  possess  the  real 
Shakespeare  is  much,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
all  that  the  reader  secures  in  these  volumes. 
The  editors  are  exceptionally  well  fitted  for 
their  work.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  there 
are  in  America  two  persons  better  fitted  for 
the  task.  The  prefaces  and  introductions 
are  luminous  essays  of  great  value  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  while  the  notes,  literary  illustra- 
tions, variorum  readings  and  selected  criti- 
cisms make  this  edition  far  and  away  the  best 
popular  set  of  Shakespeare  that  has  appeared 
in  America. 


Oarrieon  the  Non-Resislant,  By  Ernest  Cros- 
by. Cloth.  Pp.  141.  Price,  50  cents  net 
Postage,  4  cents.  Chicago:  The  Public 
Publishing  Company. 

This  little  work  is  in  our  judgment  the  best 
short  life  of  Garrison  that  has  appeared,  and 
also  the  best  work  that  has  come  from  the 
versatile  pen  of  Mr.  Crosby;  and  this  is  saying 
much,  for  he  is  one  of  the  strong  consdenoe- 
forces  in  American  literature.  In  Oarrimm 
the  Non-Reeietant  the  author  displays  a  splen- 
did philosophical  grasp  of  the  great  things  of 
life.  Breadth  of  morsJ  and  mental  vision  and 
profound  insight  are  evinced,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  work  is  admirable — temperate  yet  pos- 
itive, and  pervaded  with  the  high  moral  ideal- 
ism which  commands  respect  from  all  serious 
thinkers,  whether  or  not  the  author's  thou^t 
compels  acceptance. 

The  work  contains  twelve  chapters  in  which 
as  woidd  be  expected,  far  more  space  is  given 
to  Garrison  the  non-resistant  than  to  Grarriscm 
the  abolitionist,  and  it  is  clear  that  our  author 
holds  the  former  r6le  of  the  great  reformer  as 
the  most  important;  for  though  all  forms  of 
slavery  are  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Crosby,  he  is  a 
non-resistant,  and  he  believes  that  slaveiy 
woidd  in  a  comparatively  short  time  have  been 
abolished  in  the  South  without  the  war. 
Moreover,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  war,  with 
the  race  hatred  engendered,  has  proved  a 
greater  evil  than  the  continuance  of  slavery 
for  a  time,  with  the  final  result  of  freedom, 
which  the  commercial  development  of  the 
South  and  the  steady  pressure  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world  would  have  achieved. 

There  are  present  in  this  work  the  moral 
uplift  and  inspiring  elements  that  render  a 
book  vital.  It  is  a  little  volume  that  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people  every- 
where. 
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The  BoOmgUmM.  By  Frances  Squire.  Cloth. 
Pp.  445.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

This  is  a  powerful  but  gloomy  story  of  un- 
happy married  life.  The  author  has  written 
a  novel  that  may  be  called  a  cross-section  of 
present-day  life  dealing  with  unfortunate 
domestic  relations  and  the  infinite  tragedy 
that  such  relations  imply  to  those  who  are 
responsive  to  life's  higher,  finer  and  subtler 
moods  and  calls. 

A  young  girl,  her  heart  filled  with  the  beau- 
tiful ideals  of  youth  and  with  a  deep  rever- 
ence and  love  for  the  beauty  of  the  universe 
and  for  the  Power  that  made  that  universe, 
marries  a  man  who  is  not  only  an  agnostic 
himself  but  who  determines  to  mould  his  young 
wife  after  a  pattern  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
problems  which  confront  her  in  her  struggles 
to  retain  her  individuality  and  self-respect  in 
the  midst  of  an  environment  which  is  fatal  to 
all  normal  development  of  mind  or  soul,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  true  to  what  she  con- 
ceives to  be  her  duty  as  a  wife,  constitutes  the 
groundwork  for  the  story,  which,  however, 
also  deals  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  many 
other  persons  whose  lives  become  more  or 
less  entangled  with  those  of  Ferdinand  Ball- 
ington  and  his  wife. 

As  a  literary  production  the  story  deserves 
high  praise.  It  is  realistic  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  and  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  the  story  is  at  times  counter- 
acted by  an  underlying  vein  of  humor  which 
permeates  much  of  the  dialogue.  The  book 
is  undbubtedly  a  true  picture  of  conditions 
that  unfortunately  prevail  in  many  American 
homes  to-day:  yet  it  is  a  book  that  we  can- 
not find  it  in  our  heart  to  recommend,  as  it 
does  not  solve  the  problem  and  the  general 
effect  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  decidedly 
depressing. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


A  Maker  of  History,    By  £.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.       Illustrated.       Cloth.       Pp.     S05. 


Price,   $1.50.    Boston:    little.   Brown    & 
Company. 

We  have  to-day  few  more  prolific  novel- 
ists than  Mr.  Oppenheim,  and  few,  indeed, 
who  possess  more  marked  talent  in  certain 
directions  than  does  he.  A  Prince  of  Sinners 
promised  much  for  the  future  of  the  young 
author,  and  its  promise  the  writer  feels  would 
have  been  realized  had  Mr.  Oppenheim  been 
content  to  give  the  public  one  novel  a  year  in- 
stead of  the  four  that  have  appeared  from  his 
pen  within  a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

Like  all  his  previous  works,  A  Maker  of 
History  will  hold  the  reader's  breathless  in- 
terest from  start  to  finish.  Here  we  find  the 
same  crisp,  epigrammatic  style  which  was  so 
marked  a  feature,  though  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree, of  A  Prince  of  Sinners^  and  the  ingenuity 
of  plot  which  characterized  Mysterious  Mr. 
SaHn.  Like  the  latter  novel,  A  Maker  of 
History  deals  with  secret  political  intrigues 
in  which  Germany  plays  a  far  from  creditable 
part.  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  utilized  a  well- 
known  international  incident  of  the  late  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  original  manner  as  the  basis  of  the  plot 
of  the  story. 

A  young  Englishman  accidentally  becomes 
the  possessor  of  a  page  from  a  sercet  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Russia — a  treaty  whidi 
might  involve  France  in  serious  difiiculty  were 
she  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,  which  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  this  sheet  of  paper  becomes 
known,  however,  to  the  secret  police  of  France, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  secret  service  of  Ger- 
many and  France  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
paper  lead  to  some  very  exciting  and  melo- 
dramatic adventures  for  the  young  English- 
man  and  his  sister  and  friends  who  become 
involved  in  the  affair. 

A  Maker  of  History  is  a  capital  story  filled 
with  mysterious  and  exciting  happenings,  but 
one  regrets  to  see  Mr.  Oppenheim  writing 
down  to  this  level  after  he  has  shown  that  he 
b  capable  of  such  work  as  A  Prince  of  Sinners. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  In 
this  issue  we  present  the  second  division  of  Ptofessor 
Kerlin'b  able  presentation  <^  the  master-currents 
of  thou^t  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.    If  possible 


this  contribution  is  more  interestinff  than  was  the 
previous  paper,  bein^  more  spedm:  in  character 
and  dealing  in  a  luounous  manner  with  such  bril- 
liant and  opinion-influendng  minds  as  Goeim; 
Carltle,  Bbownino  and  GiEC»a^  Y&sss^. 
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two  papers  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  ocm- 
tributioiis  of  the  year  fw  serious-minded  students 
of  intellectual  and  ethical  advance. 


Traffideinq  in  Tnuts ;  or,  PhUaniknypy  from  ths 
Inntrance  VieuhPoinJl :  We  desire  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Harrt  a.  Buuxxtk  on  "Trafficking  m  Trusts" 
in  this  issue  of  The  Arena.  The  autnor  is  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  fearless  journalists  of  New 
York  City, — a  man  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  Wall  street  and  insurance  fi- 
nanciers, and  his  paper  can  be  relied  on  as  accui> 
ate.  It  is,  we  think,  the  best  popular  presentation 
of  the  insurance  situation  as  it  stands  to-day  that 
has  been  written. 


The  Federal  Regidation  of  Railroad  Rates:  This 
month  we  publish  the  third  of  Ftofessor  Parsonb' 
notable  series  of  papers  on  the  railways.  This 
paper  deals  with  the  regulation  of  rates.  It  will  be 
followed  by  two  extremely  valuable  papers,  one 
dealing  with  the  railways  of  Switzerlaina  and  the 
o^er  with  the  raUwavs  of  Grermany.  Professor 
Pabsonb,  in  order  to  thoroughly  equip  himself  for 
the  pr^>aration  of  his  two  great  works  now  on  the 
press  dealing  with  the  raiEoad  question,  has  not 
only  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  obtaining 
facto  and  data  from  authoritative  sources,  but  he 
also  spent  many  months  in  the  Old  World,  among 
other  things  making  a  careful  personal  study  of  the 
govemmentrowned  railways  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  and  these  papers  wiU  embody  the  result 
of  his  personal  invemgations.  In  this  connection 
we  wisn  to  .state  that  all  readers  of  The  Arena 
should  possess  copies  of  the  two  new  works  by  Pro- 
fessor Pabsonb,  which  will  probably  be  published 
before  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  One  is  being 
brought  out  bv  Dr.  C.  F.  Tatlor  of  Philadelphia 
and  IS  entitlea  The  Ratlwaye,  the  TrtuAa  ana  the 
People,  It  is  a  monumentfu  volume  and  will  be 
indispensable  to  all  serious  students  of  present-day 
political  questions  in  the  United  States.  The  other 
volume.  The  Heart  of  the  Railroad  Question,  is  being 
broudbt  out  by  the  well-known  Boston  firm  of  Lrr- 
tle,%rown  &  CoBCPANT  and  will,  we  believe,  be 
the  strongest  presentation  of  the  subject  of  railroad 
discriminations  that  has  appeared. 

The  Sinale-Tax:  We  invite  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  strong,  dear  and  concise  pres- 
entation of  the  land-reform  philosophy  as  interpre- 
ted by  Henrt  George,  which  is  presented  in  this 
issue  of  The  Arena  by  Mr.  John  Z.  WnrrE,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  representatives  of 
the  Single-Tax  in  America. 

College  CodperaHve  Stores  in  America:  There  are 
few  more  important  questions  before  the  people 
than  that  of  voluntary  co&peration.  The  steadjy 
and  uninterrupted  strides  which  have  marked  this 
movement  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
and  the  number  of  promising  if  sporadic  experiments 
which  have  been  successful  m  Ainerica,  indicate  the 
early  advent  of  a  general  cooperative  movement, 
especially  as  union  or  cooperation  is  the  keynote  of 
the  age  and  the  union  of  all  for  all  is  the  only  just 
form  of  oo5peration  which  can  be  established.  Few 
of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  have  any  conception  of 


the  extent  to  which  the  cooperative  principle  has 
been  in  practical  operation  during  recent  vears  in 
the  colleges  of  this  country.  They  will  therefore 
read  with  deep  interest  the  very  thou^^tful  presen- 
tation of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Ira  Cross  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  1/^^sconsin. 

America  in  the  Philippines:  Our  conversation 
this  month  will,  we  think,  prove  of  special  interest 
to  our  readers,  dealing  as  it  does  in  a  clear,  direct 
and  oonvindng  manner  with  conditions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  witnessed  b^  one  of  our  foremost  Ameri- 
can women  in  public  life.  Especially  would  we  call 
the  attention  oi  our  readers  to  Mrs.  Gouqar's  views 
on  contract-labor,  relating  as  they  do  to  the  great 
conflict  which  is  now  being  waged  between  justice 
and  injustice,  between  democracy  and  reaction,  be- 
tween moral  integrity  and  materialistic  commeraal- 
ism. 


The  Coming  Exodus:  This  paper  by  Arthur  S. 
Phelps  wiU  be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers. 
The  author  graduated  from  Yale  and  holds  the 
degrees  of  B A.  and  B.D.  from  that  institution.  We 
do  not  regard  the  coming  exodus  as  a  step  backward, 
but  as  distinctly  a  step  forward — a  step  toward  a 
saner  and,  under  present  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, toward  an  environing  condition  that  shall 
make  for  a  higher  and  more  normal  development 
than  is  possible  in  the  crowded  centers  of  present- 
day  life. 

The  Color-Line  in  New  Jersey:  There  is  nothing 
more  needed  to-day  than  the  tearing  away  of  hypo- 
critical pretense  from  offidab  in  various  departments 
of  pubhc  stfvice.  If  laws  are  on  the  statute-books, 
they  should  be  enforced  rigorously,  fairly  and  im- 
partially. Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  in  its  in- 
fluence or  better  calculated  to  destroy  respect  for 
law  in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  the  maintenance 
on  the  statute-books  of  laws  and  the  systematic 
evasion  of  their  execution  by  the  officials.  Li  this 
issue  of  The  Arena  Mr.  Linton  Satterthwait, 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  strongest  lawyers  of  New 
Jersey,  exposes  in  a  trenchant  manner  a  typical  case 
of  this  svstematic  refusal  on  the  part  of  officials  to 
uphold  the  statutes  they  are  sworn  to  enforce. 

Incurable:  Our  story  this  month  is  more  than  an 
interesting  and  human  sketch.  It  carries  with  it 
a  great  and  needed  lesson.  No  more  vicious  phil- 
osophy can  be  promulgated  than  that  which  holds 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  pure,  high-minded  women  to 
marry  degraded  or  debauched  men  in  order  to  save 
them.  Such  unions  most  frequently  result  in  in- 
harmonv,  misery  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
wife,  while  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  are  not 
unfreauently  moral  d^enerates.  Mr.  Carman  is 
an  old  contributor  to  The  Arena,  having  written 
for  it  many  years  ago  a  short  time  after  we  had 
founded  this  review,  and  our  old  readers  will  wel- 
come him  back  to  our  pages. 

The  Railways  of  Colorado :  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills' 
discussion  of  the  railways  of  Colorado  does  not 
appear  in  this  issue  because  the  manuscript  arrived 
too  late  to  be  used  this  month.  It  wiU  i4>pear  in 
the  May  Arena,  and  will  richly  repay  the  waiting 
on  the  reader's  part. 


CHARLES   H.    GRANT 


**We  do  noi  Utke  pouemon  of  our  ideate  InU  are  pouetted  6y  them, 
Thtif  moMUr  nt  and  finroe  nt  wito  ihiB  arma. 
When,  Woo  gkutiaion,  we  nrnei  fight  for  them.*^ — Hkikk. 
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CRIMINAL  WEALTH  versus  COMMON   HONESTY. 


By  Albert  Brandt. 


I.      THE    OUGABCHY    OF     THE    CRIMINAL 
RICH  THE  GRAVEST  MENACE 
TO  THE  REPUBLIC. 

ONE  QUESTION  transcends  aU 
other  issues  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate action  of  our  people,  because  on  it 
depends  the  fate  of  free  institutions.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  a  power 
has  been  at  work  in  our  dvic  and  business 
life  as  sinister  as  it  is  destructive  to  demo- 
cratic government;  a  power  not  alto- 
gether new,  it  is  true,  in  political  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
perfectly  organized  and  so  developed  as 
to  act  as  a  formidable,  sentient  being 
whose  growth  has  been  as  rapid  as  its 
evil  influence  has  been  far-reaching  and 
pronounced.  This  baleful  influence  has 
now  entrenched  itself  so  firmly  in  city, 
state  and  national  government  and  has 
become  so  arrogant  and  aggressive  a 
force  in  the  business  world  that  it  defies 
laws,  when  it  cannot  prevent  their  enact- 
ment. Its  high  priests  hold  that  it  is  im- 
material to  them  what  the  courts  desire 
to  know.  It  has  bulwarked  itself  behind 
untold  millions  of  wealth  largely  acquired 
by  indirection  and  criminal  methods.  It 
has  surrounded  itself  by  a  bodyguard  of 


lawyers  whose  intellectual  acuteness  is 
only  surpassed  by  their  moral  obloquy, 
and  it  assumes  that  it  is  not  only  above 
law  but  more  powerful  than  is  Uie  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This 
power — ^the  communism  of  corrupt 
wealth,  the  feudalism  of  the  criminal  rich 
— ^must  be  destroyed  or  the  Repubhc  of 
the  future  will  mask  a  despotism  of  privi- 
l^ed  wealth  as  absolute  in  power  as  was 
the  oligarchy  that  long  ruled  the  so-called 
Republic  of  Venice,  or  as  was  Augustus 
Caesar  after  he  became  the  supreme  power 
in  the  imperial  repubhc  of  Rome. 

At  the  outset  let  the  line  be  clearly 
drawn  between  honest  and  dishonest 
wealth;  between  the  money  that  has  been 
earned  by  just  labor  or  without  injuring 
others,  and  the  money  that  has  been  ac- 
quired by  criminal  methods — ^by  methods 
as  multitudinous  as  they  are  infamous 
and  that  have  frequently  embraced  a 
crime  that  should  rank  with  high  treason 
— ^the  corruption  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. No  danger  confronts  the  Re- 
pubhc to-day  comparable  to  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  oUgarchy  of  the  criminal 
rich  who  are  corrupting  government, 
demoralizing  business,  obUterating  the 
sense   of    moral    proportion   in    church, 
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school  and  state,  and  through  the  power 
gained  by  evil  methods  are  destroying 
respect  for  law  while  oppressing  and  ex- 
ploiting the  people. 

The  advance  of  the  communism  of 
corrupt  wealth  has  of  late  been  so  rapid, 
the  stream  of  gold  diverted  to  the  pockets 
of  the  criminals  has  become  so  great  in 
volume,  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  ben- 
ejficiaries  have  b^x>me  so  flagrant  and 
insolently  offensive  and  their  assumptions 
of  invincibility  so  obvious,  that  he  must 
be  dead  to  bSX  the  sentiments  of  noble 
patriotism,  of  justice  and  of  common 
honesty  who  can  be  bhnd  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
people  must  choose  between  freedom 
and  slavery;  between  democracy  and 
the  despotism  of  the  criminal  rich; 
between  sound  morality  and  a  sordid 
materialism  that  flouts  ethical  ideahsm 
and  all  sentiments  of  civic  duty  and 
moral  rectitude. 

Fortunately  for  the  nation,  official  in- 
vestigations of  the  past  year  have  laid 
bare  the  true  condition  of  affairs  among 
the  great  officials  of  the  insurance  world, 
fully  establishing  the  grave  and  almost 
incredible  charges  that  had  been  made  of 
colossal  criminal  action  carried  on  sys- 
tematically for  years  by  men  who  have 
posed  as  leaders  in  the  world  of  Wall 
street  and  American  business  hfe.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  Armstrong  in- 
vestigation the  curtain  has  been  lifted 
from  time  to  time,  affording  vivid  glimpses 
of  the  criminal  rich  at  work  behind  the 
scenes,  and  the  spectacle  has  been  so 
amazing  and  alarming  in  character  that 
had  not  the  facts  been  established  under 
oath  men  would  have  been  justified  in 
regarding  them  with  increduUty. 

Now,  however,  since  the  investigation 
of  the  insurance  companies  is  over,  the 
harpies  of  Wall  street  are  seeking  to  gloss 
over  the  crimes,  to  hush  up  the  scandals 
and  to  reestablish  the  old  order  after  pre- 
tended reformation.  This  must  not  be 
permitted.  Less  than  ever  must  the  peo- 
ple allow  themselves  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 


at  the  present  time.     Only  by  a  deter- 
mined and  sustained  battle  for  the  over- 
throw of  corrupt  wealth  and  the  reeo- 
thronement  of  honesty  and  rectitude  in 
political  and  business  Ufe  can  we  be  saved 
from   a   despotism   of  the   corrupt   rich 
which  could  only  be  overthrown  by  the 
shock,  the  waste  and  the  ruin  of  a  forcible 
revolution.     To  save  the  Republic  to  the 
people  and  to  avert  a  revolution  of  blood- 
shed is  the  high  duty  of  all  true-minded 
patriots. 

In  the  presence  of  the  irrepressible 
conffict  that  is  now  pending  perhaps 
nothing  is  so  important  as  for  the  peo{de 
to  have  brought  clearly  before  them  the 
picture  of  the  criminal  rich  behind  their 
breastworks,  that  they  may  see  not  onlv 
the  methods  and  practices  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  but  also  that  they  may 
appreciate  how  grave  is  the  danger  and 
solemn  duty  that  confronts  awakened 
patriotism. 

The  recent  battle  between  an  hcmest 
and  incorruptible  member  of  the  investi- 
gating conmiittee  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Lisurance  Company  of  New  York  and 
the  frightened  officials  in  control  of  the 
company,  who  shrank  in  apparent  terror 
from  an  honest  investigation,  offers  so 
striking  and  illuminating  an  iUustratioD 
of  the  methods  of  modem  high  finance 
that  I  desire  to  present  a  somewhat 
circumstantial  account  of  how  the  powers 
representing  the  present  ^  system  **  strove, 
first,  to  prevent  an  investigation  that 
might  incriminate  some  of  their  own 
number  and  that  would  render  imposable 
the  continued  maintenance  of  the  insur- 
ance company  for  the  enormous  enrich- 
ment of  Wall-street  gamblers,  and  sec- 
ondly, how  they  strove  to  destroy  the  bus- 
iness career  of  the  man  who  could  not  be 
silenced.  The  story  of  the  abortive  at- 
tempt at  investigation  by  the  Truesdale 
Conmiittee  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body  to  the  presidency  of  the  company 
affords  a  vivid  gUmpse  of  the  methods  of 
those  who  represent  the  "system"  that 
must  be  destroyed. 
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II.      THE    MUTUAL    UNDER    THE    8EARCH- 

UGHT  OF    THE  ARM8TBONG 

COBOfTTTEE. 

Before  taking  up  the  story  of  the  Tnies- 
dale  Committee's  work  and  its  aftermath, 
it  will  be  well  to  call  to  mind  a  few  facts 
brought  out  at  the  Armstrong  investiga- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; not  that  these  facts  differ  from  the 
revelations  relating  to  the  Equitable  or 
the  New  York  Life,  for  the  record  of 
shame  and  criminaUty  in  the  one  was 
largely  the  story  of  each  of  the  others,  but 
because  it  is  with  the  Mutual  that  we  are 
especially  concerned  in  this  discussion. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
the  systematic  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  certain  quarters  to  center  the 
pubUc  mind  on  the  McCalls  and  the  Mc- 
Curdys,  as  though  they  alone  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  committed.  It 
is  doubtless  very  convenient  for  the  fi- 
nance committee,  the  auditing  committee 
and  the  other  active  directors  whose  per- 
sonaUties  largely  dominated  the  board, 
to  have  some  scapegoats,  whose  confes- 
sions have  already  led  to  their  ruin,  for 
pack-beasts  for  the  transgressions  of  the 
rest.  But  the  public  must  not  allow  itself 
to  be  deceived  on  this  vital  question,  for 
if  the  men  who  have  condoned,  tolerated, 
sanctioned  and  upheld  the  criminal  meth- 
ods of  the  past  are  allowed  to  remain  the 
master-spirits  of  these  great  companies, 
even  though  under  much  healthier  legal 
or  legislative  restrictions,  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time  before  old  evils  will  be- 
gin to  creep  in  anew,  for  the  master-spirits 
of  Wall  street  do  not  care  for  the  insur- 
ance companies  if  honestly  run  on  the 
insurance  basis.  They  want  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  the  vast  sums  contrib- 
uted by  the  policy-holders  for  their  nu- 
merous gambling  exploits  and  other  en- 
terprises that  are  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  sound  business  and  the  public 
weal.  The  McCurdys  have  sins  enough 
to  answer  for  without  seeking  to  create 
the  idea  that  they  alone  among  the  active 
managing  directors  and  dominating  spir- 


its of  the  Mutual  were  responsible  for  the 
evils  wrought.  Where  were  the  members 
of  the  auditing  committee  and  the  finance 
committee,  and  above  all,  where  were 
those  who  with  President  McCurdy  made 
up  the  "inner  circle"  and  who  were  so 
familiarly  characterized  by  the  discred- 
ited president  as  "  my  trustees  "  ? 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  some  observations  of  Mr.  Bullock 
in  The  Arena  of  last  month,  as  they  are 
important  in  view  of  the  active  part  which 
at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  '*  inner 
circle,"  Mr.  Rogers,  is  said  to  have  taken 
to  strangle  the  searching  investigation 
which  had  been  promised  and  which  Mr. 
Fish  insisted  upon  being  carried  out. 
Among  the  directors  whose  affiliations 
were  so  intimate  with  Wall  street  that 
they  felt  Uttie  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
ance idea  of  an  insurance  company  were 
Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  and  Mr.  George  F. 
Baker,  who  '"had  long  watched  the  Mc- 
Curdy administration  as  members  of  the 
*  inner  circle.'  They  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  affectionately  termed  by  the 
former  President  of  the  company,  *my 
trustees.'  "  Mr.  McCurdy's  familiar  and 
endearing  term  thus  indicated  the  high 
place  which  these  two  gentiemen  held  in 
his  consideration  if  not  in  his  affection. 
They  were  the  ranking  members  respect- 
ively of  the  agency  and  the  finance  com- 
mittees, and  we  may  well  suppose  they 
were  in  truth  and  fact  of  the  "inner  cir- 
cle" and  entiUed  to  Mr.  McCurdy's  des- 
ignation as  his  members,  for  they  are  not 
men  to  play  the  figure-head  in  any  com- 
pany in  which  they  serve  as  chairmen. 
No  dummy  directors  were  H.  H.  Rogers 
and  George  F.  Baker;  of  that  we  may  be 
assured.  And  with  this  fact  in  mind  let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  many  astounding 
revelations  which  came  to  light  after  the 
New  York  World,  with  the  pertinacity 
and  determination  of  a  bloodhound  on 
the  scent  of  a  criminal  band,  forced  the 
reluctant  Governor  of  New  York  to  per- 
mit the  investigation  which  he  had  so  long 
refused  to  grant  and  which  he  seemed  to 
think  would  prove  a  public  calamity. 
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Under  oath  it  was  shown  that  the  be- 
neficent safeguards  which  once  protected 
the  policy-holders  in  the  insurance  world 
were  broken  down  that  the  management 
of  the  companies  might  have  full  Ucense 
to  gamble  with,  appropriate  and  waste 
the  funds  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts. 
Step  by  step  the  "  Big  Three "  insurance 
companies  advanced  in  political  sway, 
and  with  that  advance  the  bars  that  pro- 
tected the  money  of  the  insured  were  low- 
ered, while  bills  demanded  for  the  best 
interests  and  protection  of  the  policy- 
holders were  summarily  killed  through 
political  influence  exerted  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  by  their  lobbies.  A 
typical  example  of  this  character  is  found 
in  the  strangling  of  the  bill  framed  to 
compel  the  companies  to  print  the  whole 
contract  with  the  insured  in  the  policy. 
This  provision,  so  eminently  fair  and 
just,  would  have  occasioned  no  opposi- 
tion if  the  insurance  companies  had  been 
operated  on  the  insurance  basis  instead 
of  being  the  spoil  of  Wall-street  gamblers 
and  criminals. 

The  crowning  infamy,  however,  of  in- 
surance legislation  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  policy-holders  was  found  in 
the  passage  of  the  famous  act  known  as 
Section  56y  which  cleared  the  way  for  the 
looters  and  the  criminal  band  so  long  as 
complacent  attorneys-general  could  be 
chosen  who  would  be  as  wax  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurance  chieftains.  It  is  a  start- 
ling commentary  on  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  boss  and  machine-rule  in  the 
Empire  State  that  no  district-attorney 
since  the  passage  of  that  infamous  meas- 
ure, and  no  insurance  superintendent 
since  the  faithless  officials  of  the  ''Big 
Three "  companies  became  -  dominant 
powers  in  politics,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  criminal  rich  in  their  riot  of  lawless- 
ness, corruption  and  crime. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  early 
days  the  Mutual  Company  was  as  much 
in  evidence  in  seeking  to  reduce  the  polit- 
ical or  the  law-making  and  governing 
machinery  of  New  York  to  complete 
subjugation  to  the  interests  and  desires 


of  the  criminals  who  managed  the  great 
companies  as  were  the  Equitable  and  the 
New  York  Life,  but  later  it  seemed  bent  on 
distancing  all  its  competitors  in  its  record 
of  shame.  Its  pernicious  activity  in  this 
respect  indicated  that  the  master-minds  at 
the  helm  did  not  propose  that  the  policy- 
holders or  the  friends  or  the  honor  of  the 
State  should  have  any  chance  whatsoever 
for  success  through  any  measure  that 
thwarted  the  selfish  ends  of  the  great  money 
lords  of  the  Street  who  had  seized  upon  the 
vast  treasures  of  insurance  wealth. 

From  1895  the  Mutual  maintained  a 
house  at  Albany  popularly  known  as  the 
"House  of  Mirth."  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mutual  at  the  State  capi- 
tal. Here  open  house  was  kept  for  the 
l^slators.  Here,  too,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Andrew  C.  Fields  of  unsavoiy 
reputation,  who  controlled  vast  sums  for 
the  Mutual  and  who  conveniently  dis- 
appeared when  the  Armstrong  committee 
desired  his  presence.  Fields  was  the 
l^slative  Man  Friday  of  the  Mutual 
Life,  as  Hamilton  was  the  prince  of  lob- 
byists for  the  New  York  Life. 

In  the  year  1904  the  books  of  the  Mu- 
tual showed  expenses  charged  to  adver- 
tising, printing,  postage  and  stationery 
amounting  to  $1,134,833.  Neariy  all 
this  enormous  sum  was  expended  in  Mr. 
Fields'  department.  The  care-taker  of 
the  "House  of  Mirth"  was  one  IVfichael 
E.  Mellaney,  who  receipted  for  many 
vouchers.  Some  were  unquestionably  for 
expenses  of  the  house.  Others  appear 
as  "  for  legal  expenses."  During  the  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Mellaney  Mr.  Hughes 
asked  the  question : 


« 


« 


"  Are  you  a  lawyer  ?  " 
No,  sir,"  replied  the  witness. 
Have  you   ever  rendered   any   legal 
services  to  the  Mutual  Life  ?  " 
"No,  sir." 

"This  voucher,"  replied  the  examiner, 
"  for  $225  reads  *  for  legal  expenses  in  full 
to  date.' " 

The  witness  said  he  did  not  know  why 
he  signed  some  vouchers  for  legal  ex- 
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penses  and  some  for  services  as  care- 
taker. ""L^al  expenses/'  like  postage, 
stationery,  advertising  and  printing,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  by  the  inner 
circle  or  active  ofBcials  of  the  Mutual  the 
convenient  cover  for  expenditures  the 
character  of  which  they  did  not  dare  to 
confess  by  honest  entry  on  the  books. 

At  this  "'House  of  Mirth"  maintained 
by  the  Mutual  at  Albany,  the  influence 
of  which  could  not  be  other  than  subver- 
sive of  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders 
and  demoralizing  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, there  resided,  free  of  cost  to 
the  individuals,  at  least  two  of  the  peo- 
ple's legislators.  One  was  Senator 
Charles  P.  McClelland,  who  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  State  Senate  had  been  for 
six  years  the  hired  attorney  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Company,  retained  at  $3,000  a  year. 
It  was  after  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
that  he  enjoyed  a  free  berth  at  the  Mu- 
tual's  headquarters. 

We  get  a  hint  of  the  kind  of  men  that 
the  insurance  companies  foisted  on  the 
people  as  law-makers  in  the  following 
illuminating  bit  of  testimony  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Hughes  when  Mr.  McClelland 
was  on  the  witness-stand : 

"Q.  *Were  you  ever  employed  by  the 
Equitable  Life  ? ' 

**A.  *I  was  never  employed  by  the 
Equitable  Life.' 

**Q.  *You  don't  mean  that.  Senator, 
do  you  ? ' 

**A.  *I  was  never  employed  by  the 
Equitable  Life  or  any  insurance  company 
other  than  the  Mutual.' 

*'Mr.  Hughes  stared  steadily  at  the 
witness  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then, 
handing  him  a  piece  of  paper,  asked 
quietly: 

"  *  Is  that  your  signature  ? ' 

"The  witaess  looked  at  it  for  some 
time,  turned  it  over,  shifted  about  in  his 
chair,  and  then  said: 
It  is.' 

I  '11  read  this  upon  the  record,'  said 
Mr.  Hughes. 

"The  paper  was  a  voucher  represent- 
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ing  a  payment  to  McClelland  by  the 
Equitable  Life  of  $3,500  on  May  2,  1898. 
The  body  of  the  receipt  was  in  McClell- 
and's  handwriting,  a  fact  which  he  ad- 
mitted. There  was  a  blue  stamp  on  the 
voucher,  which  in  the  Equitable  office  is 
used  to  indicate  payments  made  in  cash. 
On  the  comer  of  the  voucher  were  written 
the  words,  *  F.  Water  Account.' 

"Q.  *Are  you  prepared  now  to  say 
positively  you  were  never  retained  by 
the  Equitable  Life  ? ' 

"A.  *I  have  no  recollection  whatever 
of  this  payment  or  of  doing  anything  for 
the  Equitable  Life.' 

"  Q.  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Water 
Account " ? ' 

"  A.  *  I  do  not  know.' 

"  Q.  *  Is  n't  this  whole  voucher  in  your 
own  handwriting?' 

"A.  *Itis;  the  whole  thing.'" 

The  New  York  World  in  an  editorial 
published  October  11,  1905,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  policy-holders'  money  wrong- 
fully contributed  to  campaign  funds, 
thus  referred  to  the  even  more  dangerous 
methods  of  debauching  political  life  and 
corrupting  the  people's  servants  employed 
by  the  insurance  companies,  which  were 
known  to  and  apparently  approved  by 
the  acting  directors  who  were  cognizant 
of  what  was  going  on : 

'<  But  these  contributions  are  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  paid  for  secret 
purposes  and  charged  to  the  advertising, 
stationery  and  legal-expense  funds. 

"These  payments  were  for  corrupt 
purposes.  The  men  who  made  them 
were  ashamed  to  enter  them  truthfully 
on  their  books.  The  men  who  took  them 
gave  no  receipts  and  rendered  no  services 
of  record. 

"Mr.  Olyphant's  testimony  discloses 
a  depth  of  d^radation  beyond  the  Ham- 
ilton or  the  Thummel  or  the  Maine  dis- 
closures. Mr.  Olyphant  is  a  man  of 
wealth,  respectability  and  high  social 
and  business  standing.  He  is  President 
of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
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director  of  other  railroads,  President  of 
the  Hudson  River  Ore  Company  and 
director  of  several  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. He  is  not  a  dummy  in  them, 
and  he  was  not  a  dunmiy  director  in  the 
Mutual  Life.  He  knew  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  drew  out  the  cash  and 
turned  it  over  to  '  counsel '  for  *  confiden- 
tial '  services. 

"Does  Mr.  Olyphant  do  in  his  other 
corporations  what  he  did  in  the  Mutual  ? 

"'Unless  he  had  one  ethical  standard 
in  the  Mutual's  affairs  and  another  in 
railroad  matters,  a  similar  procedure 
must  have  been  followed  in  his  other  cor- 
porate matters  which  l^slation  might 
affect.  How  many  other  prominent, 
respectable  men  are  there  in  Wall  street 
who  have  a  financial,  a  moral  and  a  polit- 
ical code  of  their  own  ?  " 

These  things  are  merely  illustrative 
hints  of  the  astounding  revelations  made 
by  the  Armstrong  committee  touching 
insurance  corruption  as  it  related  to  the 
politics  of  the  Empire  State — ^revelations 
that  showed  how  the  great  predatory 
bands  had  become  the  absolute  rulers 
and  masters  of  the  people  in  all  insurance 
matters,  governing  so  completely  as  to 
make  them  secure  during  long  years 
marked  by  almost  incredible  corruption 
and  criminal  practices. 

To  the  student  of  government  no  fact 
brought  out  by  the  Armstrong  investiga- 
tion was  so  strikingly  significant  or  in- 
structive as  this  illustration  of  how, 
through  campaign  contributions,  through 
control  of  political  leaders  or  bosses, 
some  of  whom  were  openly  retained  by 
generous  fees  as  counsel,  through  com- 
passing the  elevation  of  tools  to  places  of 
power,  and  by  means  of  a  powerful  lobby, 
a  few  daring,  unscrupulous  and  con- 
scienceless men  were  able  to  make  them- 
selves the  masters  in  the  province  of  gov- 
ernment which  concerned  their  selfish 
interests,  to  this  extent  destroying  popu- 
lar government  by  making  it  the  instru- 
ment for  the  protection  of  a  privil^ed 
few  while  they  plundered  the  innocent. 


dissipated  sacred  trust  funds  and  en- 
fOLSed  in  various  kinds  of  criminal  acts. 
^Armstrong  committee  uncoveted  a 
condition  which  affords  a  striking  con- 
crete illustration  of  the  nation-wide  evil 
against  which  the  people  are  everywhere 
rising  in  righteous  revolt — ^the  domina- 
tion of  rulership  of  privil^ed  groups  or 
classes  through  party  machines,  corrupt 
bosses,  unscrupulous  agents  and  venal 
public  servants;  and  it  affords  another 
example  of  the  fact  that  government  is 
always  operated  in  the  interests  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  real  rulers. 

King  Charles  regarded  the  English 
people  as  his  prey  and  sought  to  operate 
the  government  for  his  personal  benefit. 
The  nobility  in  feudal  days  ruled  in  the 
interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristo- 
cratic few.  The  democratic  monarchy 
of  England  after  the  passage  of  the  Re- 
jporm  Bill  ruled  in  the  interests  of  the  king, 
the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class. 
Now  at  length  labor  in  Great  Britain  is 
asserting  itself  and  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment are  being  extended  to  the  prole- 
tariat. 

With  us,  we  have  departed  from  the 
splendid  democratic  ideals  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  or  rather  have 
allowed  unscrupulous,  lawless  and  crim- 
inal bands  to  gain  a  sinister  hold  on  city 
state  and  national  government,  and  they 
have  seized  the  opportunity  to  further 
enlarge  their  privileges  and  power,  to 
further  strengthen  their  hold  on  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  it  more  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  their  selfish  ends  and  their 
inordinate  lust  for  gold.  This  is  one 
capital  lesson  impressed  by  the  Armstrong 
revelations  relating  to  the  domination  of 
poUtical  life  by  insurance  companies. 

With  the  law-making  branch  of  gov- 
ernment under  control,  with  the  examin- 
ing and  law-enforcing  departments  drug- 
ged to  sleep  or  complacent  to  the  wishes 
of  the  criminal  rich  who  ruled  the  "Big 
Three,"  all  was  clear  sailing,  and  we  see 
the  result  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  has 
ever  followed  when  irresponsible  power 
is  given  to  a  privileged  few  who  follow 
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their  selfish  wishes  irrespective  of  the 
rights  or  interests  of  others. 

The  dividends  to  policy-holders  in  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  had  been  liberal  far  back  in  the 
seventies,  in  the  days  which  preceded 
the  complete  insurance  control  of  the 
political  situation,  but  these  dividends 
rapidly  fell  as  the  riot  of  graft  progressed 
which  came  in  the  wake  of  irresponsible 
control.  President  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
basking  in  the  favor  of  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Baker — *^  my  trustees  " — and  finding 
not  only  the  "inner  circle"  but  all  those 
engaged  in  th^  company  responsive  to 
his  wish,  wa^SSon  enjoying  a  salary  of 
$150,000  a  year,  or  tlu^  times  that  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  swore 
on  the  witness-stand  to  such  astounding 
ignorance  in  regard  to  every  important 
fact  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany that,  did  he  swear  truly,  his  own 
testimony  would  have  convicted  him  of 
a  degree  of  ignorance  inexcusable  in  a 
feeble-minded  individual  whose  brain 
capacity  would  not  entitle  him  to  a  salary 
of  ten  dollars  a  week,  there  were  some 
facts  which  he  was  forced  to  admit,  and 
among  these  it  was  developed  that  thirty 
years  ago  large  dividends  were  paid  to 
the  policy-holders  of  the  Mutual,  but  that 
with  the  steadily  increasing  salaries  and 
lavish  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  and  favored  employes  there  was 
a  steady  decrease  in  returns  to  the  poUcy- 
holders.  One  case  cited  will  prove  illus- 
trative. On  one  five-thousand-dollar 
policy  the  dividend  decreased  from  $149.- 
96  in  1872  to  $110  in  1889,  $50  in  189S, 
$22  in  190S,  and  $7  in  1904 ! 

While  the  policy-holders  of  the  Mutual 
were  being  thus  defrauded  of  their  divi- 
dends, the  McCurdy  family  income  soared 
skyward.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  since 
1884  Richard  A.  McCurdy  had  drawn 
in  salary  from  the  company  $1,841,666. 
Since  1886  his  son,  Robert  H.  McCurdy, 
had  drawn  in  salary  and  commissions 
$1,759,622;  while  since  1892  his  son-in- 
law,   Louis  A.   Thebaud,   had   received 


from  the  company  $932,831,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $4,534,119  paid  the  three 
members  of  the  McCurdy  family  within 
twenty-one  years!  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  graft  enjoyed  by  these 
three  guardians  of  the  trust  funds  may 
be  gained  by  calling  to  mind  a  fact  pointed 
out  at  the  time  of  the  investigation :  that 
the  twenty-five  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  from  Washington  to  Roosevelt 
inclusive,  during  a  period  of  116  years 
received  $900,000  less  than  the  amount 
paid  to  the  McCurdys  within  a  little 
more  than  a  score  of  years. 

The  McCurdy  incomes  were  typical 
of  the  wanton  waste  of  the  policy-holders' 
money  that  marked  the  administration 
of  the  company.  In  mattered  not  in 
what  direction  Mr.  Hughes  turned,  he 
was  sure  at  every  step  to  come  upon 
amazing  exhibitions  of  wastefulness,  cor- 
ruption and  criminality.  As  in  the 
Equitable,  so  in  the  Mutual,  syndicates 
were  formed  so  that  insiders  could  reap 
rich  profits  without  risk.  Thus  we  find 
Frederic  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the  Mu- 
tual and  member  of  the  finance  committee, 
personally  reaped  $26,371.52  from  fifteen 
syndicates.  In  many  instances  Mr. 
Cromwell  did  not  put  up  a  cent  of  money 
or  buy  a  bond.  The  following  questions 
by  Mr.  Hughes  and  answers  by  Mr. 
Cromwell  tell  this  story: 

"Q.  *You  participated  in  this  syndi- 
cate?' 

"A.  'Yes.' 

"  Q.  *  Did  you  put  up  any  money  ? ' 

"A.  'No." 

"  Q.  *  Did  you  buy  any  of  the  bonds  ?  * 

"A.  'No.' 

"Q.  'But  you  received  your  share  of 
the  profits  ? ' 

"A.  'Yes.' 

"  Q.  '  The  Mutual  Life  contributed  by 
its  purchase  to  the  profits  of  the  syndicate 
available  for  distribution  among  its  mem- 
bers?' 

"A.  'Yes." 

In  an  open  letter  to  Governor  Higgins, 
published  on  September  26th  in  the  New 
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York  Worlds  the  editor  calls  the  attention 
of  the  Grovemor  to  these  facts : 

**  Directors  of  the  Mutual  Life  bought 
two  old  charters,  for  one  of  which  they 
paid  $30,000  and  for  the  other  $50,000. 
This  money  was  their  own.  They  used 
these  charters  to  organize  two  trust  com- 
panies, issuing  stock  at  a  price  of  $150 
per  share.  They  sold  about  one-third 
of  the  stock  to  the  Mutual  at  from  five  to 
six  times  par. 

"The  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  de- 
posited its  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
in  banks  and  trust  companies  in  which 
they  owned  stock. 

"They  also  formed  syndicates  and 
with  the  use  of  the  policy-holders'  money 
made  more  valuable  their  individual 
syndicate  shares.  They  turned  their 
trust  funds  over  to  subsidiary  companies 
and  made  themselves  beneficiaries  at  the 
policy-holders'  expense." 

As  the  revelations  of  insurance  cor- 
ruption by  which  the  great  companies 
became  masters  of  the  poUtical  situation 
as  it  related  to  the  control  of  the  insurance 
situation  in  the  Empire  State  afforded  a 
concrete  example  of  the  nation-wide  effort 
of  corporate  or  privileged  wealth  to  gain 
control  of  city,  state  and  nation,  so  the 
revelations  of  the  inside  workings  of  the 
great  insurance  companies  of  New  York 
afforded  a  startling  illustration  of  the  pre- 
vailing methods  among  Wall-street  gam- 
blers and  grafters — ^the  prevailing  prac- 
tices of  our  criminal  rich. 

On  October  8th  the  New  York  World 
thus  concisely  sunmied  up  some  of  the 
facts  that  had  been  established  during 
the  Armstrong  investigation : 

"  Taking  their  own  testimony,  often  in 
the  form  of  written  statements,  it  appears 
that  the  highest  ofBcials  of  the  great  life 
insurance  companies  have  been  guilty 
of  violating  not  only  the  moral  law  and 
the  ethical  law  of  the  community,  but  the 
insurance  law  and  the  penal  code  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  both  of  which  statutes 
are  speedily  enforced  against  small  of- 
fenders. 


"  It  has  been  confessed: 

"  1.  That  the  three  great  life  insurance 
companies,  the  New  York  Life,  the  Mu- 
tual and  the  Equitable,  jointly  main- 
tained a  lobby  fund  for  the  corrupt  in- 
fluencing of  legislation  and  the  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  various  states;  that 
John  A.  McCall  supervised  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  fund  through  his  man  Andrew 
Hamilton;  that  the  policy-holders'  money 
was  used  to  pay  lobbymen  without  legal 
warrant  and  in  violation  of  the  penal  code. 

"2.  That  the  money  of  tiie  policy- 
holders was  given  to  political  committees, 
which,  as  Grovemor  Folk  says,  is  em- 
bezzlement. 

"3.  That  false  books  of  account  were 
kept  in  which  these  illegal  payments  did 
not  appear.  The  falsifying  of  books  of 
account  is  forgery. 

**4.  That  o£Bcers  of  the  companies, 
Mr.  Perkins  in  particular,  acted  as  trus- 
tees in  dealing  with  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals to  their  personal  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trust  funds  in  their  keeping. 
This  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  law. 

""  5.  That  subsidiary  corporations  were 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  policy-hold- 
ers, and  that  the  trustees  as  stockholders 
in  the  parasite  corporations  used  trust 
funds  for  their  own  benefit. 

"  6.  That  the  McCurdys,  the  McCalls, 
the  Hydes  and  the  Alexanders  paid  them- 
selves vast  sums  of  the  policy-holders' 
money  and  paid  over  other  vast  sums  to 
their  relatives;  that  even  the  bare  forms 
of  voting  this  money  to  themselves  were 
not  always  complied  with. 

''7.  That  annual  statements  were  made 
to  the  Insurance  Superintendent  which 
were  not  true,  the  making  of  which  is  a 
crime  and  the  certification  of  which  by 
the  Superintendent  waCs  official  miscon- 
duct. 

"8.  That  money  due  the  old  policy- 
holders as  dividends  earned  was  taJcen  to 
make  up  deficiencies  on  the  new  business 
caused  by  extravagant  expenditure. 

''9.  That  offidab,  John  A.  McCall 
among  others,  borrowed  money  fix>m  life- 
insurance  companies  of  which  they  were 
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officers,  in  violation  of  the  insurance  law. 

**  10.  That  leading  officials  were  guilty 
of  forgery,  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  of  embezzlement,  of  per- 
jury, of  issuing  false  statements  and  of 
official  corporate  misconduct. 

*'  It  is  not  disputed  that  all  these  have 
been  done,  and  more." 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  revelations 
checked  the  golden  stream  that  had  been 
pouring  into  the  treasuries  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  while  they  aroused  the 
indignation  of  every  lover  of  justice  and 
honesty  throughout  the  nation.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  in  order  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  people  and  to  pre- 
vent fundamental  or  drastic  legislation 
which  would  bring  the  insurance  com- 
panies back  to  the  insurance  basis  and 
prevent  their  treasuries  from  continuing 
the  spoil  of  the  Rogerses,  the  Ryans  and 
the  Morgans.  Hence  house-cleaning 
committees  composed  of  members  of  the 
various  insurance  companies  were  in 
order. 

ni.        WHY     THE     CRIMINAL     RICH     FEAR 
LITTLE  FROM   HOUSE-CLEANING  COM- 
MITTEES    COMPOSED     OF     BUSI- 
NESS  B£AGNATES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  New  York  Times'  pubKcation 
of  the  official  records  that  established  the 
stupendous  criminaUty  of  the  Tweed  Ring 
and  its  leading  members,  the  great  thieves 
secured  a  vindicating  report  from  a  com- 
mittee of  leading  New  York  business 
men  whose  probity  or  integrity  had  never 
been  questioned,  and  these  gentlemen 
declared  in  so  many  words,  as  the  result 
of  their  personal  investigations,  that: 
"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  and 
certify  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
city  under  the  charge  of  the  Comptroller 
are  administered  in  a  correct  and  faith- 
ful manner." 

So  high  was  the  standing  of  the  men 
who  composed  this  committee  that  the 
critics  of  the  Ring  were  discredited,  even 


in  the  face  of  facts  that  should  have  been 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  theft  of  mil- 
lions, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
what  the  report  of  these  prominent  busi- 
ness men  would  have  secured  a  length- 
ened term  of  official  power  for  the  great 
criminals  had  not  the  Times  obtained 
and  published  the  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
theft  of  millions.  In  passing  it  should  be 
observed  that  later  it  was  discovered  that 
these  highly  respectable  New  York  busi- 
ness men  were  having  their  taxes  remitted 
by  the  Ring. 

Since  that  time,  whenever  criminaUty 
and  moral  turpitude  on  the  part  of  influ- 
ential poKtical  bosses,  officials  in  import- 
ant positions,  or  master-spirits  of  Wall 
street  and  the  great  corporations  have 
been  so  well  established  that  the  public 
refuses  to  dismiss  the  charges  against  the 
criminals  as  irresponsible  accusations  of 
sensation-mongers,  officials  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  pubUc  or  business  men's 
committees  have  been  called  into  requi- 
sition to  allay  the  growing  clamor  for  an 
honest  outside  investigation  of  the  charges 
and  the  reports  of  these  examiners  who 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  have 
served  to  confuse  the  public  mind  and 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses, 
under  cover  of  which  the  accused  have 
been  able  to  beat  a  successful  retreat  until 
new  sensations  and  disclosures  have  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  public  from 
their  criminaUty.  Not  unfrequently  they 
have  even  dared  to  pose  as  martyrs  before 
the  pubUc. 

Ctften  these  reports  of  honored  pubUc 
officials  or  of  whitewashing  committees 
composed  of  business  men  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  pubUc  have  occasioned 
perplexity  and  amazement  on  the  part 
of  many  thoughtful  people.  They  have 
overlooked  certain  aU-important  facts 
without  the  consideration  of  which  the 
actions  that  have  discredited  so  many  so- 
called  investigations  by  people  of  eminent 
respectabiUty  are  inexplicable. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  poUtical  boss  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  partisan  machine, 
officiab  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
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pabBc  hare  been  pbtfc-ed  larjeeij  at  the 
nKTTjT  of  the  brjp»  and  the  great  inter- 
«itii  wfakJi  coatrfA  him  and  air  the  sccrrC 
of  b»  ^ftnoftti^  To  oppose  the  interests 
of  ehbcT  tbe  so-called  bo«A  or  his  real 
nuutcm  nttai»  political  dcstmctioD,  while 
to  be  complacent  to  the  interests  and  blind 
to  CtKij»  means  pofitical  securitT  and  ad- 
vancement So,  even  in  a  greater  degree, 
are  pmminent  men  of  Wall  street  and  the 
world  fA  bu^ines^  t«>^v  beholden  to  the 
ma/iter-«piriU  fA  a  few  great  coqwntioQS 
and  financial  institutions.  Men  natn- 
nillv  high-minded  and  who  under  just 
and  bfrtiesty-favoring  conditions  would  be 
j^trictlv  upright,  soon  become  involved 
in  a  net  fj4  fatallv  downwaid-tendii^  in- 
fluem.-e^  when  tbev  enter  Wall  street  or 
\Mtf:imte  active  heads  of  great  corporations. 
S^imetimes  in  the  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel 
the)'  find  themselves  in  a  dose  place  where 
their  basinets  life  Ls  at  stake,  and  at  this 
rfitirral  moment  one  of  the  great  master- 
HinriVi  (A  Wall  street  comes  to  their  aid 
and  thus  lays  a  strong  claim  upon  them 
for  future  recognition  of  a  kindness  that 
Miverl  the  threatened  ones  from  ruin. 

Again,  the  great  business  interests,  the 
)Hiblic-5iervice  rx>rporations,  the  trusts, 
monoprJies  and  banks,  are  all  inextric- 
ably bound  together.  Their  interests 
not  only  overlap  and  intertwine,  but  the 
criminal  rich  in  certain  great  and  lawless 
trusts  and  corporations  have  reached  a 
priint  where  their  word  is  law  in  nuiny 
plar.'es  where  their  influence  is  little 
drr^med  of  by  the  public.  And  lastly, 
none  know  better  than  the  prominent 
men  in  the  financial  and  business  world 
what  it  means  to  seriously  antagonize  the 
Stamlard  Oil  Company  or  the  EUurinum, 
Morgan  and  Ryan  interests.  He  who 
stands  for  old-time  honesty  and  justice 
when  such  stand  threatens  the  great 
dominant  influences  in  Wall  street,  courts 
business  destruction. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  master-spirits  of 
the  Street  no  less  than  the  criminal  rich 
who  systematically  corrupt  the  peo{de's 
servants  and  defy  laws  enacted  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  rapacity  of  the  great 


commncial  hfigand<>,  fed  fitde  dread  of 


members  of  the  cotpotatiotts  imder  fire. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  nmid  these  facts 


as  they  r^ilain  and  iDastrate  many  things 
that  have  been  pcipieiii^  tbe  general 
public  and  ate  verj  gcnnane  to  the  sub- 
ject nndcr  cooadaatiao. 


IT.     HOUSE -CIXAXDCG     CtnOfrTTEEB     BE 
COXE  THE  <MU>EB  OF  THE   DAT. 

Early  in  October  the  investigation  coo- 
ducted  by  the  Aimstion^  ccHnmittee  had 
|Mogressed  far  enough  to  show  the  ciim- 
inal  rich  that  ther  wne  in  the  hands  oft 
political  committee  quite  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary whitewashing  committees  widcfa 
from  time  to  time  cover  up  scmndak  that 
are  brought  to  light  through  the  press  and 
other  agencies.  Mr.  Hughes  had  created 
consternation  in  the  ranks  bv  his  search- 
ing  methods  and  it  was  apparent  that  he 
could  not  be  bullied  or  bribed  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  duty.  The  develop- 
ments also  disclosed  such  a  carnival  of 
criminality  in  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies under  investigation  that  the  nuis- 
ter-sjnrits — not  only  those  most  ctmspicu- 
ous  in  the  insurance  worid»  but  also  the 
great  Wall-street  gamblers  and  heads  of 
certain  powerful  corporations  which  had 
long  directly  or  indirectly  fattened  off  of 
the  vast  funds  contributed  by  the  policy- 
holders— became  thoroughly  alarmed. 
The  public  had  been  aroused  to  a  danger- 
ous pass.  The  hour  had  passed  whai 
the  exposures  and  revelations  could  be 
sneered  at  or  denounced  as  s^isational 
lies  and  malicious  slander.  A  gmeral 
denumd  had  gone  forth  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  great  criminab  and  for  the 
taking  of  the  insurance  corporations  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  criminal  rich  and  the 
Wall-street  gamblers  and  so  saf^uaiding 
them  that  hereafter  they  would  be  con- 
ducted on  an  insurance  and  not  a  W^aU- 
street  basis. 

To  the  perturbed  spirits  of  the  Street 
who  had  failed  in  preventing  a  l^islative 
investigation,  it  was  evident  that  some- 
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thing  must  be  promptly  done  to  allay  the 
public  clamor  no  less  than  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  insurance 
companies.  Hence  Mr.  Ryan's  unique 
plan  for  personal  mastery  of  the  Equitable 
behind  an  imposing  front  of  respectability; 
hence  the  widely  trumpeted  acquisition 
of  Grover  Cleveland  as  a  twelve-thousand- 
dollar-a-year  "harmonizer"  with  head- 
quarters in  the  quiet  town  of  Princeton; 
hence  the  house-cleaning  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  Life  and  the 
Mutual  Life. 

It  is  with  the  Mutual  that  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  Conditions  had 
reached  a  point  where  it  was  imperative 
that  the  members  who  composed  the 
conmiittee  should  stand  high  in  pubUc 
esteem  and  not  be  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  the  tools  of  the  McCurdys.  The 
committee  originally  appointed  consisted 
of  William  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  one 
of  the  great  coal  railroads,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western;  John  W. 
Auchincloss,  a  wealthy  cotton-broker; 
and  Effingham  B.  Morris,  a  Philadelphia 
banker.  Mr.  Morris  refused  to  serve 
and  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Fish  accepted  the  position  only  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  agreed  that 
faith  should  be  kept  with  the  people  and 
that  the  conmiittee  be  empowered  to 
make  a  searching,  thorough  and  honest 
investigation.  He  refused  to  become  a 
party  to  a  scheme  to  deceive  the  public  or 
to  whitewash  those  guilty  of  indefensible 
conduct  and  criminal  acts. 

These  conditions  were  agreed  to.  Soon 
after  the  committee  b^an  its  investiga- 
tion the  criminal  element  began  to  grow 
uneasy.  It  appeared  that  the  same  spirit 
that  animated  Mr.  Hughes  also  domi- 
nated the  committee.  First  it  became 
apparent  tUkt  the  McCurdys  were  in 
danger.  The  sworn  testimony  touching 
this  family,  brought  out  at  the  Armstrong 
investigation,  was  of  so  damning  a  char- 
acter that  the  more  cautious  of  their 
friends  in  the  Mutual  early  became  con- 
vinced that  it  might  become  a  disagreeable 


necessity  to  make  them  the  scapegoats 
for  the  sins  of  the  company  in  order  to 
retain  the  Mutual  in  the  grasp  of  the  Wall- 
street  contingent. 

But  difficulties  were  in  the  way.  There 
was  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  McCurdys 
would  take  the  proposition  that  they  be- 
come the  sacrificial  goats  or  lambs  for  the 
guilty  of  the  Mutual  household.  It  was 
idle  to  imagine  that  the  public  would 
accept  claims  that  the  **  inner  circle  "  and 
the  financial  and  auditing  committees 
and  various  others  who  had  been  very 
active  in  Mutual  affairs  were  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  riot  of  corruption  that 
had  long  marked  the  management  of  the 
McCurdys'  "missionary  society,"  if  the 
President  and  his  son  refused  to  be  dumb- 
ly offered  up  and  should  insist  on  reveal- 
ing all  they  knew. 

Then  again,  the  wrathful  condemna- 
tion by  the  public  of  District-Attorney 
Jerome  for  his  inexplicable  refusal  to 
move  against  the  McCurdys  might  be- 
come so  strong  as  to  force  his  action,  and 
then  ugly  facts  and  revelations  might 
easily  be  brought  out  under  examination 
that  would  be  painful  to  the  feelings  and 
perilous  to  the  freedom  of  parties  high 
in  insurance  affairs. 

Among  those  who  advised  the  com- 
mittee during  its  early  meetings  was 
Mr.  Julian  T.  Davies,  a  director  of  the 
Mutual  who  served  with  Mr.  Rogers  on 
the  agency  committee  and  who  was  a 
little  later  appointed  general  solicitor  for 
the  Mutual.  Mr.  Davies  as  adviser  of 
the  committee  in  its  early  sessions  strongly 
urged  the  advisabiUty  of  at  once  com- 
promising with  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Robert  H.  McCurdy,  and  Charles  H. 
Raymond  &  Company.  But  the  mem- 
be,^  of  the  commitiTwen.  in  no  mood  to 
discredit  themselves  and  add  to  the  bad 
repute  of  the  Mutual  by  attempting  any 
such  a  task  as  the  whitewashing  of  men 
whose  wrongdoing  was  so  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

It  appears  that  the  McCurdys,  who 
had  been  so  brazen  and  defiant,  at  length 
became  alarmed  as  the  character  of  the 
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forthcoming  preliminary  report  became 
known  to  them,  and  on  November  16th, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  when  the 
first  bomb  was  thrown  into  the  Mutual 
camp  from  the  investigating  conmaittee 
in  the  way  of  a  preUminary  report.  Presi- 
dent Richard  A.  McCurdy  made  an  ad- 
dress which,  though  well  calculated  to 
stagger  even  Mr.  Rogers  by  its  brazen 
audacity  and  recklessness,  was  perhaps 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  artless  humor. 


V.      MR. 


m'curdy's 


AMAZING      ADDRESS. 


In  this  speech  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
McCurdy  in  the  presence  of  the  aggress- 
ively honest  stand  taken  by  the  conmaittee 
had  seen  a  new  light  since  October  10th, 
when  he  testified  before  the  ArmiStrong 
committee. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hughes  that  under  Mr. 
McCurdy's  management  the  dividends 
of  the  Mutual  had  steadily  decreased; 
that  on  one  five  thousand  dollar  policy 
the  dividends  had  dropped  from  $149.96 
in  1872  to  only  $7  in  1904.  And  it  will 
also  be  remembered  that  President  Mc- 
Curdy defended  this  defrauding  of  the 
poUcy-holders  of  their  dividends  in  his 
now  famous  disquisition  on  the  Mutual 
as  a  "missionary  society,"  in  which  he 
said: 

"  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  upon  the  theory  of  the  men 
who  introduced  it  at  that  time  that  it  was 
a  great  beneficent  missionary  institution. 
Profits  were  not  thought  of,  were  not 
dreamed  of.  It  was  not  the  object  to 
declare  a  dividend  to  a  man;  it  was  not 
the  object  that  he  should  carry  a  poUcy 
of  $2,500  or  $3,000  and  pay  the  premium 
of  $19.28,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  year  get  $7  and  go 
home  and  spend  it  for  cigars  and  bilUards. 
The  object  w^as  to  insure  as  many  men 
as  possible  and  to  pay  them  at  the  time  of 
their  death,  and  not  during  their  lifetime 
one  penny." 


Yet  in  his  address  on  November  16th 
before  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mu- 
tual we  find  him  saying: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  additional  efforts 
should  be  made  at  the  present  time  by  all 
departments  to  decrease  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  to  the  policy-holders  and  to 
increase  their  dividends.  This  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  economies  and  the 
curtailment  of  our  expenses." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  trustees  of 
the  Mutual  maintaining  sober  counte- 
nances during  the  address  in  which  Mr. 
McCurdy  gravely  informed  his  associates 
that  they  had  all  '"labored  together  for 
the  common  purpose  of  making  the  Mu- 
tual Life  .  .  .  the  most  beneficent  insur- 
ance company  in  the  world.** 

And  again,  when  referring  to  the  pluck- 
ed policy-holders  he  said : 

''I  assert  that  it  has  been  conducted 
for  their  benefit  and  for  their  benefit  alone.** 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  President 
reached  the  question  of  influencing  public 
legislation  that  he  shone  as  an  humorist 
par  excellence.     On  this  point  he  said : 

"'I  think  also  that  a  great  reduction 
should  be  made  in  all  expenses  for  l^is- 
lative  purposes.  Indeed,  for  the  future 
my  view  is  that  the  defeat  of  proposed 
legislation  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
policy-holders  should  be  left  to  them." 

If  Mr.  Rogers  had  been  in  a  mood  to 
have  enjoyed  genuine  humor,  we  imagine 
he  would  have  highly  appreciated  this 
piece  of  drollery,  as  he  and  his  friends  of 
the  "inner  circle"  and  of  the  finance, 
auditing  and  agency  committees  remem- 
bered Section  56  of  the  Insurance  Code. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that. the  gentie- 
men  of  the  "  inner  circle  "  known  as  "  my 
trustees  "  were  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
properly  appreciate  the  artless  humor  of 
President  McCurdy.  A  preliminary  re- 
port was  to  be  read  and  to  go  before  the 
world  that  was  not  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  those  who  were  bent  on 
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retaining  their  hold  on  the  vast  insurance 
capital  for  Wall-street  purposes. 

The  first  preUminaiy  report  furnished 
the  board  by  the  committee  at  this  meet- 
ing was  published  to  the  world  and  was 
so  widely  discussed  that  it  does  not  call 
for  special  notice  at  the  present  time. 
SufBcient  to  say  that  it  contained  a  severe 
arraignment  of  the  McCurdy  manage- 
ment and  made  such  radical  and  whole- 
some suggestions  that  it  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  public,  who  entertained 
a  belief  that  at  last  a  committee  had  been 
found  that  would  prove  superior  to  the 
machinations  of  the  sinister  element  that 
had  long  been  in  control  of,  or  at  least 
had  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over, 
the  Mutual. 

We  can  easily  understand,  however, 
that  certain  ofBcials  and  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  were  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  i«port,  and  certain  it  is  that  from 
November  16th  friction  developed  in  the 
Mutual  household  between  the  friends  of 
aggressive  honesty  and  those  who  dreaded 
the  results  of  a  searching  investigation 
no  less  than  the  great  Wall-street  gam- 
blers who  were  bent  on  retaining  the  Mu- 
tual on  the  Wall-street  basis  rather  than 
on  the.  insurance  basis. 

VI.     THE     FAMOUS     REQXJISmON     WHICH 

CAUSED      CONSTERNATION      IN 

THE  CAMP. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  December  the 
committee  sent  its  famous  requisition  to 
acting  President  Frederic  Cromwell, 
which  appears  to  have  struck  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  more  than  one  of  **  the  powers 
that  be  **  in  the  Mutual.  It  indicated  that 
the  committee  proposed  to  conduct  an 
honest  investigation,  without  fear  or  favor, 
and  that  it  proposed  to  go  to  the  very  root 
of  insurance  corruption  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  Mutual,  and  furthermore, 
that  the  evil-doers  might  expect  no  white- 
washing at  its  hands.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  gain  a  full  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  this  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  Wall-street 


methods  and  common  honesty,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  the  substance  of  this 
requisition,  which,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, was  signed  by  all  three  members 
of  the  committee.  The  communication 
begins  with  the  following  paragraph  ad- 
dressed to  the  acting  president : 

"The  Committee  appointed  October  25,  1905, 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance G>mpany,  'to  examine  into  the  oi^ganization, 
management  and  the  affairs  of  the  Company/  here- 
by requests  from  you,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible 
and  in  writing,  duly  verified  by  you  or  the  heads  of 
the  respective  deparhnents.  or  others  making  the 
statements,  the  following  information  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Company." 

After  explaining  that  the  term  **  em- 
ploye "  is  intended  to  include  the  trustees 
and  all  officials  of  the  company ,  from  the 
president  down^  as  well  as  others  in  the 
pay  of  the  company,  the  instrument, 
among  other  things,  calls  for: 

** First:  If  any  employ^  of  the  Company  has  any 
business  relation  witn  any  other  company  or  cor- 
poration in  which  the  Mutual  life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  stock  or  any  interest,  then  eive  the  name 
of  such  employ^,  his  position  with  the  other  com- 
pany or  corporation,  and  the  compensation  he  re- 
ceives therefor.  If  any  employ^  in  any  shape,  man- 
ner or  form  has  received  or  is  receiving,  directiv  or 
indirectiy,  any  perquisites  from  the  Mutual  Liie  or 
such  omer  corporation  or  compimy  other  than  his 
salary  or  stated  compensation,  give  the  amount  of 
such  perquisites — why  and  how  received,  and  for 
how  Ions  the  same  have  been  received,  and  what 
officer  of  the  Mutual  Life  authorized  the  same. 

"Second:  Also  a  detailed  statement  of  the  hold- 
ings or  interest  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Onn- 
pany  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Trust  Companv,  National  Bank  of  Cam- 
merce  in  New  York,  (Jonmiercial  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  Morton  Trust  Company,  Lawyers' 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  Lawyers* 
Mortgage  Company,  Titie  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company,  Mutual  Alliance  Trust  Companjr,  Mor- 
ristown  Trust  Company,  Bank  of  Califomia,  and 
also  in  anv  other  trust  or  titie  or  safe  deposit  com- 
panv or  bank  or  banking  company  whatsoever. 
With  this  statement  please  ^ve  the  date  when  each 
holding  or  interest  was  acquired,  by  whose  authority 
and  how  it  was  acquired  and  what  was  paid  for  the 
same  and  from  whom  the  same  was  acquired  and 
to  whom  the  payment  was  made. 

"Third:  A  statement  on  date  of  last  dividend 
payment,  giving  such  date,  of  the  individual  hold- 
mgs  or  interest  of  any  trustee  or  officer  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  in  any  of  the  institu- 
tions mentioned  or  referred  to  above. 

"Fourth:  Also  a  statement  of  all  the  terms  of 
each  of  the  leases  or  contracts  by  which  the  Com- 
pany leases  to  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  corpora- 
tion or  company  any  portion  of  its  office  buildings  in 
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New  York  Gty,  with  a  sttttemcnt  of  wlio  antliariied 
such  lesKs  and  wiien  and  tfaroudi  idmn  each  was 
i«>ectiTely  made.  ^^^ 

/^Fifth:  Also  a  statement  oi  all  the  loans  of  ai^ 
kind  smoe  January  1,  1900,  excepting  loans  on  poh- 
des,  made  by  the  Companv  to  any  one  oi  its  em- 
ployes, and  a  statement  stowing  who  autfaoriaed 
the  loan,  by  whom  the  loan  was  negotiated,  to  whom 
it  was  made,  in  what  fonn  made,  for  how  much, 
how  it  was  and  is  secured,  and  what  the  rate  oi  in- 
terest and  evidence  of  indebtedness  are  and  have 
been.  If  any  such  loans  have  been  paid,  date  of  pay, 
ment,  to  what  person  paid  and  by  wnom  paid. 

"Sixth:  Also  a  statement  of  all  dealings  since 
Januanr  1,  1900,  of  any  kind,  by  idiich  anv  broker 
or  broKers,  or  firm,  craporation  or  individual  has 
sold  to  or  for  the  company  any  stocks,  bonds  or 
securities  or  property  of  any  Idn^  including  all  the 
so-called  unoerwritings  and  syndicate  participations 
by  the  Company — and  here  give  the  name  of  the 
broker  or  firm  or  corporation  or  individual — ^the 
property  sold  to  or  for  tne  Company,  what  the  Com- 
pany paid  or  received  for  the  same,  to  idiom  it  made 
payment,  by  what  authority  it  was  authorized,  and 
what  became  of  the  property,  underwriting  or  syn- 
dicate participations. 

**If  m  any  wav  any  employe  (including  officers 
and  trustees  of  tne  Company)  received  any  com- 
pensation or  benefit  from  any  such  transaction, 
please  state  who  he  was,  what  be  received,  for  what 
ne  received  it,  who  paid  it  to  him  and  what  officer 
of  the  Compuiy  authorised  sudi  cmnpensation  or 
benefit  to  be  given  him. 

"Also  a  statement  of  all  underwritings  or  syndi- 
cate participations  of  or  made  by  or  for  the  Mutual 
life  Insurance  Company  from  January  1,  1900, 
to  October  1,  1905,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
its  own  name  or  in  the  name  or  names  of  other  cor- 
porations or  individuals;  also  a  statement  of  the 
underwriting,  interest  or  participation,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  every  o^cer  or  trustee  of  the  Mutual 
life  in  the  underwritings  or  syndicates  above  re- 
ferred to. 

"If  in  any  way  any  o^cer  or  director  or  trustee 
or  emplov^  of  the  Companv  has  by  reason  of  and 
because  he  was  in  such  rdation  to  the  Con^Mmy 
received  from  or  because  of  any  such  transaction 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  any  money 
or  property  of  any  kind  odonging  to  or  mtended 
for  the  Company,  give  his  name,  what  he  received, 
when  he  received  it  and  from  whom  he  received  it 

"Seventh:  Also  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the 
losses,  if  any,  to  the  Company  since  January  1, 1900, 
on  any  pr(^>erty  of  any  kind,  real  or  personal,  pur- 
chased by  it,  giving  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
sold  the  same  to  the  Company,  the  sum  for  whidi 
the  property  was  so  sold  to  it  and  paid  for  by  it, 
when  it  was  so  sold  and  who  on  bdialf  of  the  (Com- 
pany authorized  the  purdiase  and  sale  or  either. 

"Eighth:  Also  a  statement  showing  any  trans- 
actions of  any  kind  other  than  designated  above, 
by  whidi  any  officer,  trustee  or  employ^  of  the  Com- 
pany has  received  money  or  other  valuable  thing 
nom  or  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  Com- 
pany, outside  of  and  not  part  of  his  regular  salary 
or  compensation.  If  any  sudi  there  be,  give  the 
details  and  the  names  of  the  persons." 

The  committee  further  requested  that 
copies  of  the  letter  be  transmitted  to  ail 


oflkers,  trustees  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  that  notificatioo  be  soit  to 
employes  to  facilitate  the  collecting  of 
the  data. 

In  view  of  the  general  corruption  that 
crt^ped  out  at  eveiy  turn  in  the  investi- 
gation conducted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  we  can 
easily  imderstand  how  real  must  have 
been  the  terror  of  some  oflicials  of  the 
company.  That  tbey  shrank  in  dread 
from  the  results  of  an  hcmest  investigatioo 
such  as  Messrs.  Truesdale,  Auchindoss 
and  Fish  had  solemnly  |dedged  the  public 
and  the  poUcy-h<dders  was  clearly  demoa- 
strated  by  future  events. 

Qeariy  the  time  had  arrived  when  i 
man  was  needed  for  the  presidency  ac- 
ceptable to  Wall-street  interests  and  one 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  hold  up 
the  conmiittee  and  put  a  quietus  on  ib 
action  if  it  could  nc^  be  driven  from  its 
brave  stand  for  honesty  and  moral  recti- 
tude by  such  pressure  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  so  well  understands  how 
to  employ. 

Among  the  men  ccmsidered  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Mutual  Mr.  Chailes  A 
Peabody  was  altogether  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Rogers  and  those  who  were  bent  on  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  thorough-going  investi- 
gation that  the  conmiittee  had  under- 
taken and  which  in  the  ojunion  of  the 
coDunittee,  up  to  December  26di,  de- 
manded the  proceedings  indicated  in  the 
requisition. 

Mr.  Peabody  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Fish,  the  member  of  the 
coDunittee  whose  aggressive  honesty  and 
fearlessness  had  so  alarmed  the  crinunal 
rich  and  the  WaU-street  contingent.  Mr. 
Fish  had  "  made  him,"  as  the  saying  goes. 
Mr.  Fish  had  introduced  Mr.  Peabody 
to  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  and  Mr.  George  F. 
Baker  of  the  "  inner  circle."  Mr.  Peabody 
was  the  personal  counsel  of  the  latter. 
He  was  a  prominent  director  in  the  Harri- 
man  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
which  the  Standard  Oil  group  controk. 
In  short,  he  was  the  man  of  aU  men  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  supplying  the  com- 
pany with  a  respectable  figurehead  and 
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of  checking  the  aggressive  action  of  the 
conunittee  if  it  continued  to  prove  refrac- 
tory. '  At  least,  such  seems  to  have  been 
the  well-founded  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rog- 
ers and  his  friends.  Mr.  Fish  opposed 
the  election  of  any  president  until  the 
investigation  had  been  completed,  but 
"  the  interests  *'  were  in  no  mood  to  tem- 
porize^ and  he  was  overruled.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  elected  and  the  choice  was  her- 
alded in  the  press  as  a  triumph  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  requisition,  it  will  be  observed, 
did  not  stop  short  at  the  McCurdys.  It 
sought  to  bring  to  light  all  facts  relating 
to  criminal  or  illegal  acts,  whether  com- 
mitted by  men  who  were  to  be  the  scape- 
goats or  by  others  who  on  investigation 
might  prove  to  be  fit  wards  for  the  State. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  reason  why 
honest  trustees  or  officials  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  only  kind  of  investiga- 
tion that  by  any  possibility  could  satisfy 
the  more  thoughthil  public  after  the  reve- 
lations of  corruption,  graft  and  criminaUty 
brought  forth  during  the  Armstrong  in- 
vestigation. 

From  the  sending  of  the  requisition  of 
December  26th  the  relations  between 
those  who  favored  an  honest  investiga- 
tion and  those  who  were  bent  on  a  white- 
washing report  became  more  and  more 
strained.  That  the  new  president  was 
in  accord  with  the  Standard  Oil  contin- 
gent was  obvious  from  his  actions,  and  it 
soon  developed  that  Mr.  Truesdale  had 
shown  the  white  feather,  as  without  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Fish  or  Mr.  Auchincloss 
he  had  told  President  Peabody  that  he 
need  not  comply  with  the  committee's 
requisition  at  that  time.  This  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Truesdale,  of 
course,  may  not  have  been  due  to  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  contingent  to  the  proposed  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  no  pressure  may 
have  been  brought  to  bear  to  make  him 
go  completely  back  on  his  deliberate 
action  recorded  in  the  memorable  requi- 
sition of  December  26th.  But  there  are 
certain  facts  that  will  obtrude  themselves 


in  the  reader's  mind  when  he  seeks  for  a 
plausible  explanation  of  this  astounding 
change  of  front.  He  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Truesdale  is  President  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road, on  the  board  of  which  sit  such  men 
as  William  Rockefeller,  James  Stillman, 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  better  known  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Bank,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and 
Greorge  F.  Baker;  and,  as  Mr.  Bullock 
pointed  out  in  The  Arena  last  month, 
"'it  needs  no  demonstration  that  men  of 
this  caliber  do  not  sit  in  corporations  for 
nothing,  and  they  compel  obedience  from 
all  in  their  employ,  whether  as  presidents 
of  their  great  railroad  systems  or  as  foot- 
men on  their  carriages." 

Whether  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
in  a  more  or  less  brutal  manner  or  not, 
whether  a  delicate  hint  was  thrown  out, 
or  whether  some  other  and  less  obviously 
probable  explanation  may  account  for 
this  astounding  recreancy  to  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  committee  in  its  investi- 
gation and  to  the  course  decided  on  de- 
liberately and  maturely  before  the  signing 
of  the  requisition  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
December  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished counsel,  we,  of  course,  cannot 
determine.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Trues- 
dale deserted  to  the  enemy  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Auchincloss,  leaving  Mr. 
Fish  to  battle  alone  for  the  honor  of  the 
company  and  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Peabody's  failure  to  act  with  rea- 
sonable promptitude  on  the  suggestions 
of  the  committee  as  outHned  in  the  fourth 
preliminary  report,  issued  on  December 
27th,  in  which  the  committee  had  urged 
that  action  be  commenced  against  Rich- 
ard A.  McCurdy  to  recover  excess  of  sal- 
ary paid  him,  against  Robert  H.  McCurdy 
to  recover  excess  of  payments,  and  against 
Charles  H.  Raymond  &  Company  to 
recover  any  excess  of  payments  or  allow- 
ances made  and  to  annul  contract,  at 
length  caUed  forth  a  memorable  letter 
from  Justice  Peckham  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  dictated  on  Feb- 
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ruary  12th.  Justice  Peckham  was  at 
that  time  a  director  in  the  Mutual  and  he 
viewed  with  ami^zement  the  dilatory  pol- 
icy of  the  company  since  the  election  of 
Mr.  Peabody,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  McCurdys  were  said  to  be 
preparing  to  fly  to  Europe.  In  his  letter 
Justice  Peckham  said : 

"  I  see  that  it  is  publicly  stated  that  Mr. 
McCurdy  is  preparing  to  leave  for  Eu- 
rope, to  remain  indefinitely.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  inexcusable  mistake  for  the 
Mutual  Company  to  permit  him  to  leave 
this  country  without  the  commencement 
of  an  action  against  him  in  the  name  of 
the  company,  to  recover  back  the  money 
he  may  owe  it.  The  Attorney-General 
might  properly  find  fault  that  the  com- 
pany was  not  itself  doing  its  utmost  to 
reclaim  the  money  wrongfully  obtained 
by  Mr.  McCurdy,  the  chief  delinquent 
in  the  case.  As  you  may  suppose,  I  take 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  matter  and  I 
feel  as  if  an  action  ought  to  be  commenced 
before  the  departure  of  Mr.  McCurdy 
for  Europe.  Does  it  not  so  appear  to 
you  ?  The  Board,  at  its  last  meeting,  as 
I  understand  it,  gave  authority  to  the 
President  to  commence  any  action  which 
the  counsel  advised,  and  such  counsel 
advised  as  to  Mr.  McCurdy  that  an  action 
could  be  maintained  against  him. 

"Surely  no  further  delay  ought  to  be 
had,  which  might  result  in  Mr.  McCurdy's 
departure  without  action  against  him.  I 
write  your  Committee  because  your  action 
carries  great  weight,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
in  the  line  of  urging  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  a  suit  against  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy." 

The  strained  relations  that  had  devel- 
oped in  the  committee  by  the  deflection  of 
Messrs.  Trucsdale  and  Auchincloss  from 
the  course  agreed  upon  and  maturely 
marked  out  by  all  their  number  before 
the  development  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Wall-street  ele- 
ments, were  the  talk  of  the  Street  during 
January  and  the  early  part  of  February. 
One  man,  however,  seemed  to  have  re- 


mained in  blissful  ignorance  of  any  fric- 
tion,— a  man  who  one  would*  suppose 
would  necessarily  have  known  all  about 
it.  But  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody,  the 
new  president,  seemed  by  some  stnuige 
fatality  to  have  become  affected  by  the 
inexplicaable  ignorance  that  was  the 
most  conspicuous  characteristic  (rf  the 
former  president,  Mr.  Richard  A-.  Mc- 
Curdy, when  before  the  Aimstroiig  com- 
mittee; for  in  the  New  York  HeraU  of 
February  11th  appeared  a  most  astound- 
ing interview  with  Mr.  Peabody  in  which 
the  new  president  of  the  Mutual  is  re- 
ported as  saying: 

"'  As  to  pubUshed  reports  of  dissension 
between  members  of  the  Mutual's  in- 
vestigating committee,  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  except  that  derived  from 
reading  newspapers.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Truesdale  committee*  but  I 
have  never  been  informed  of  any  serious 
disagreement  between  its  membm." 

And  again,  in  answer  to  the  question: 
''  Is  it  true,  as  reported  in  banldng  ciides, 
that  the  investigating  conunitfceea  under 
pressure,  was  persuaded  to  withdraw 
requisitions  made  by  it  for  infonnation 
bearing  upon  the  actions  of  members  of 
the  company's  finance  conmiittee  ?  **  Mr. 
Peabody  is  reported  as  replying  in  these 
words: 

''That  is  not  true.  I  do  not  know 
whence  such  reports  emanate,  but  I  do 
know  that  every  request  for  infonnation 
made  by  the  Truesdale  committee  has 
been  promptly  complied  with.  C^tainly 
neither  members  of  the  Board  nor  I  have 
the  shghtest  disposition  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  conmiittee's  inquiries  in  any  way, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  desire  to 
cooperate  with  it  fully. 

''  If  the  members  of  the  committee  to- 
day will  make  any  request  for  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  members  of  the  finance 
committee,  or  any  other  individuals,  or 
having  to  do  with  any  department  of  the 
Mutual  or  any  phase  whatever  of  its  bus- 
iness, I  will  see  to  it  that  the  organization's 
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resources  are  exhausted,  if  necessary,  to 
comply  promptly  with  any  such  request.*' 

The  New  York  Herald^  it  should  be 
observed,  has  generally  been  favorable 
to  Mr.  Peabody  and  the  Standard  Oil 
faction  in  the  Mutual  controversy.  In- 
deed, its  articles  on  the  insurance  issues, 
written  by  its  Wall-street  bureau  are 
commonly  reported  to  be  shaped  in  Mr. 
Harriman's  office  before  being  published. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  this  joumal's  report  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  words.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  as  possible  such  ignorance  of 
friction  existing  in  the  committee,  which 
everyone  but  the  president  of  the  Mutual 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  cognizant 
of  and  which  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  newspaper  reports  and  editorial  com- 
ment no  less  than  of  general  discussions 
in  Wall  street  and  among  the  banking 
interests;  and  quite  as  difficult  is  it  to 
reconcile  the  statement  that  every  request 
made  by  the  Truesdale  committee  had 
been  promptly  complied  with,  in  view  of 
President  Peabodv's  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary  13th  and  referring  to  the  requisition 
made  December  26th  on  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  The  letter  read 
in  [>art  as  follows : 

"Referring  to  the  letter  of  December 
26,  1905,  from  the  Special  Committee  of 
which  you  are  Chairman,  addressed  to 
Frederic  Cromwell,  and  handed  to  me, 
as  his  successor  in  office,  by  him  for  at- 
tention, and  following  the  lines  suggested 
in  the  several  interviews  with  you  and  the 
other  members  of  your  Committee  on 
this  subject,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
views : 

"  First y  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  As  to  these  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  called  upon,  or  indeed  have  any 
right  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  as  you 
ask  me  to  make. 


« 


Second y  the  employes  of  the  Company. 


As  to  these,  it  is  of  course  practicable  for 
me  to  conduct  such  an  investigation  as 
is  contemplated,  and  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary I  shidl  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  to  your  consideration  the 
suggestion  that  it  can  result  in  no  good 
purpose  as  to  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  whole  number,  and  to  throw  such  a 
disturbing  iniSuence  into  such  a  large 
force,  which  is  already  to  a  certain  extent 
disorganized,  when  all  that  you  are  seek- 
ing can  be  readily  obtained  without  such 
an  unfortunate  consequence  as  I  should 
anticipate,  ought  not  to  be  done  if  any 
other  way  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
purpose  can  he  found." 

If  ever}'  request  of  the  committee  had 
been  promptly  complied  with,  as  Mr. 
Peabody  sought  to  have  the  pubUc  be- 
Ueve,  how  did  he  come  to  write  on  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  or  three  days  later  than  the 
publication  of  his  positive  statement  in 
the  Herald^  a  letter  relating  to  the  requi- 
sition made  December  26th  and  arguing 
against  the  wisdom  of  complying  with 
the  mandatory  communication  which  the 
committee  had  felt  necessary  if  an  honest 
and  thorough  investigation  was  to  be 
made?  And  why  did  he  so  positively 
intimate  that  he  would  decline  to  comply 
with  that  part  of  the  communication  re- 
lating to  interrogating  the  trustees  ? 

Y?hether  or  not,  as  intimated  by  the 
Herald,  any  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  committee  to  compel 
the  members  to  change  front,  the  action 
of  Messrs.  Truesdale  and  Auchincloss  at 
the  meeting  held  February  15th,  at  which 
the  letter  of  President  Peabody  was  read, 
was  precisely  what  it  would  have  been 
if  such  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  President  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  and 
his  fellow  committeeman;  while  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  Standard  Oil  forces 
in  their  war  against  Mr.  Fish,  who  re- 
fused to  violate  his  sacred  pledge  to  the 
public  and  the  policy-holders  and  do  as 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  associates  desired. 
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leaves  little  room  for  doubt  but  what, 
bad  Mr.  Truesdale  failed  to  comjdy  with 
the  wishes  of  the  element  that  shrank 
from  an  honest  investigation,  he  would 
have  been  reUeved  of  his  imposing  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  as  head  of  an 
important  railroad. 

At  this  meeting,  after  discussing  the 
Peabody  letter,  Mr.  Fish  o£Pered  a  reso- 
lution which  was  voted  down  by  Messrs. 
Truesdale  and  Auchincloss  and  which 
provided  for  the  requisition  to  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  to- 
gether with  ^Ir.  Peabody's  letter,  and 
requesting  the  individual  trustee  named  in 
the  letter  to  answer  the  questions  set  forth 
in  the  communication  of  December  26th. 
Later  in  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Fish  o£Per- 
ed  the  following  resolution : 

^Whereas,  upon  the  26th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1905,  this  Conmiittee  made  a 
requisition  upon  the  then  President  pro 
tern,  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Cromwell, 
calling  for  certain  ii^ormation  deemed 
necessaiy  by  this  Committee  in  its  inves- 
tigation, and 

"  Whereas,  thereafter  the  Chairman  of 
this  Conmiittee,  without  the  authority  of 
this  Conmiittee,  informed  the  present 
President,  Mr.  Peabody,  that  he  need  not 
comply  with  such  requisition  for  the  time 
being: 

^Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the 
Company  be  requested  to  comply  with 
said  requisition  forthwith." 

This  was  also  voted  down  by  Messrs. 
Truesdale  and  Auchincloss. 

With  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Fish  in  the  com- 
mittee it  became  clear  that  no  compre- 
hensive, honest  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion, such  as  had  been  promised  when 
Mr.  Fish  accepted  the  position  on  the 
committee,  was  longer  desired  or  to  be 
permitted.  The  Standard  Oil  influence 
had  triumphed.  The  lid  was  to  be  put 
on  and  kept  on.  There  was  therefore 
nothing  left  for  Stuyvesant  Fish  but  to 
resign  and  let  the  world  know  the  facts. 
This  he  did. 


Vn.      THE 


The  action  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  yielding  to  the  opposition,  after 
going  so  bravdy  forward  for  a  time,  has 
puzded  some  people.     If,   however,  we 
bear  in  mind  the  multitudinous  influences 
exerted  by  the  master-minds  among  Wall 
street  hi^ '  financiers,  to  which  I  have 
before  referred — the  power  of  friendship 
and  association^  the  dependence  of  the 
smaller  men  on  th^  more  powerful  asso- 
ciates, the  power  and  the  disposition  of 
the  great  coiporations  and   their  chiefs 
to  crush  those  who  refuse  to  be  otherwise 
subdued — ^we  may  find  the  clue  to  the 
change  of  front  after  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 
associates  secured  the   election    of  Mr. 
Peabody  to  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  the  action  against  Mr.  Fish  we  have 
another  concrete  illustration  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
other  ill-famed  corporations  of  like  char- 
acter. No  sooner  had  it  become  apparent 
that  Mr.  Fish  was  going  to  fight  to  the 
finish  for  honesty  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  criminal  rich,  no  sooner  was  it  settled 
that  he  could  not  be  bullied,  bou^t  or 
otherwise  silenced,  than  the  ukase  went 
forth  that  he  must  be  driven  from  his 
position  of  honor  and  power  in  the  finan- 
cial worid.  For  years  he  had  served  as 
President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
and  had  built  up  a  powerful  railway  sys- 
tem. It  was  his  realm,  so  to  speak.  He 
had  refused  to  become  a  Wall-street  gam- 
bler. He  had  shrunk  from  the  metfiods 
of  the  railway  wreckers  and  gamesters 
of  the  Street.  Now  it  was  determined  to 
punish  him  by  driving  him  from  the 
presidency  of  llie  Illinois  Central.  HA^ 
riman,  the  chief  railway  man  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  group,  was  selected  to  cany  fo^ 
ward  the  campaign,  and  the  war  was  on. 
How  it  will  end  we  do  not  know;  but 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Standard  Oil  wiB 
be  brought  to  bear  against  the  man  who 
would  not  betray  his  trust  and  seU  his 
manhood;  while  it  is  certain  that  covert 
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as  well  as  overt  action  will  mark  every 
step  in  the  conflict,  and  that  every  weapon 
known  to  unscrupulous  and  corrupt 
wealth  will  doubtless  be  called  into  requi- 
sition, Mr.  Fish  will  have  with  him  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  a 
favorable  sign  of  a  changing  order  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
great  and  influential  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  journals  of  the  country  are  out- 
spoken champions  of  the  intrepid  friend 
of  common  honesty  in  this  great  battle 
against  criminal  wealth. 


The  issue  involved  is  far  greater  than 
is  at  first  apparent.  It  is  in  fact  merely 
one  battle  in  a  nation-wide  war  between 
the  forces  of  honesty  and  dishonesty; 
between  the  people  and  the  aggressions 
of  the  criminal  rich;  between  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  despotism  of  a  conscienceless, 
lawless,  rapacious  and  insolent  oligarchy 
that  must  be  overthrown  if  the  Republic 
is  to  be  preserved. 

Albert  Brandt. 

Trenton^  N.  J, 


THE  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE  IN   COLORADO  * 


II.  DOMINANT  TRUSTS  AND  CORPORATIONS— (Con/inued.) 


Bt  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills. 


The  Pageant  of  the  Throne-Powers — The 

Railroads. 

PATIENTLY  have  we  witnessed  the 
procession  of  the  throne-powers, 
and  the  pageant  is  now  nearly  by.  We 
have  seen  the  brisk  step  and  the  bold 
stride  of  the  Denver  Utility  corporations 
and  of  the  Coal-Trust  and  of  the  Smelter- 
Trust,  and  we  must  now  remain  a  few 
moments  longer  until  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  step  and  stride  of  the  arrogant  Rail- 
roads. 

Who  shall  say  the  last  word  about  the 
railroads  ?  Certainly  not  a  soul  now  liv- 
ing. Probably  long  before  the  last  word 
shall  be  spoken,  new  or  improved  inven- 
tions will  shape  the  word.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  electricity  may  sup- 
plant steam,  and  it  is  among  the  possibil- 
ities that  compressed  air,  or  some  other 
form  of  power,  may  supplant  both. 
Through  some  power  cheap  and  eflFective 
every  farmer  may  yet  make  an  "auto** 
of  his  wagon,  and  loaded  with  his  pro- 

•The  lint  of  thii  lertet  of  artldM  appMired  In  the 
Jnlj,  1906,  number  of  Thb  Assna. 


duce  operate  his  own  train  to  distant 
markets.  If  aerial  navigation  is  ever 
made  cheap  and  easy  and  reasonably 
safe,  then  the  last  word  upon  railroad 
monopoly  will  be  quickly  and  e£Pectively 
spoken,  even  though  the  transportation 
magnates, — like  the  magnates  of  the  tele- 
graph with  wireless  telegraphy, — buy  up 
the  patents  and  prepare  to  exploit  the 
high-arched  vault  of  the  heavens  as  ava- 
riciously as  they  have  exploited  the  ro- 
tund earth.  But  we  must  not  linger 
longer  on  the  future,  for  the  present  holds 
us  in  chains.  We  do  not  so  much  need 
the  last  word  as  we  need  some 
word — ^any  true  word,  even  though  old 
and  oft-repeated — that  will  help  us 
comprehend  the  present  magnitude  of  the 
railroad  question  and  to  realize  its  far- 
reaching,  vital  connection  with  the  social, 
moral  and  economic  life  of  the  people. 

STARTLING  FACTS. 

There  seems  to  be  no  phase  of  the  rail- 
road question  that  is  not  appalling  from 
the  magnitude   of  its   figures.     Edward 
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A.  Moseley,  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  during  Jan- 
uary of  the  present  year  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic the  following  facts: 

That  about  100  persons  control  90  per 
cent,  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

That  in  seven  years  the  freight  traffic 
has  doubled,  and  the  passenger  business 
has  increased  75  per  cent. 

That  so  infinitesimal  an  increase  as  one 
mill  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  traffic  of  last 
year  would  amount  to  $174,522,089. 

That  in  1904  the  tons  of  freight  carried 
on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
were  1,300,000,000  and  the  passengers 
carried  numbered  715,419,000. 

That  the  total  number  of  freight-cars 
was  1,760,000  and  of  passenger-cars  40,- 
000  and  of  locomotive  engines  40,000. 

That  the  total  railway  stocks  were  $6,- 
339,899,000,  and  the  total  funded  debt 
was  $6,873,225,000,  making  the  total  stocks 
and  bonds  $13,213,124,000  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  given  in  the  last  census  as  $94,- 
000,000,000. 

That  the  total  earnings  of  all  railroads 
per  day  was  $5,500,000. 

That  the  total  trackage  was  215,000 
miles,  not  counting  second  tracks  or  sid- 
ings, or  300,000  miles  when  such  second 
tracks  and  sidings  are  counted,  and  that 
65  per  cent,  of  all  the  railways  are  em- 
braced in  seven  systems. 

He  might  also  have  told  us  that  in  the 
above-mentioned  stocks  and  bonds  there 
was  not  less  than  $6,000,000,000  of  "  wat- 
er," and  that  freight  and  passengers  are 
annually  robbed  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  to  pay  annual  interest  tribute 
to  the  idle  holders  of  this  fictitious  and 
non-existent  wealth. 

LAND-GRABBING   RAILROADS. 

It  early  became  the  policy  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  under  the  pressure  of 
financial  plunderers  and  conniving  offi- 
cials, to  turn  the  great  railroads  of  the 
west  into  land-grabbers  and  land-specu- 
lators and  land-auctioneers. 


In  addition  to  land  grants  and  subsi- 
dies the  government  in  certain  instances, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  railroads,  stood  good  for 
the  bonds  of  the  road.  The  natural  out- 
come of  such  a  policy  has  been  to  intro- 
duce the  railroad  influence  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  people  of  the  West  in  a 
way  and  to  an  extent  wholly  unknown 
and  unrealized  by  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  says: 

"The  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  is  enormous — ^no  one 
disputes  that."* 

Speaking  of  the  same  grant  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  late  of  the  same  bench,  says : 

**  It  is  2,000  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide, 
making  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  a 
territory  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
Ohio  and  New  York  cpmbined."f 

Prior  to  September  29,  1890,  when  the 
act  was  passed  repealing  all  unearned 
railroad  land-grants,  there  had  been 
granted  to  the  railroads  155,504,994.59 
acres.!  With  such  a  profligate  hand 
were  the  people's  lands  turned  over  to 
the  corporations!  And  now  the  people 
must  deal  with  the  corporations  to  get 
them  back.  Up  to  June  30,  1892,  Uie 
railroads  had  earned  and  received  patents 
for  56,483,804.37  acres.! 

When  the  "BuckUn  Amendment'* 
campaign,  referred  to  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle of  this  series,  was  in  progress,  W.  A. 
Richards,  acting  commissioner  of  the 
Greneral  Land  OflSce  at  Washington, 
under  date  of  September  15,  19012,  wrote 
to  Rev.  S.  W.  Sample,  then  of  Denver, 
as  follows  :§ 


« 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.. 


*Baideii  v.  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  14  Sup. 
Ct  Rep.,  1,040. 

fid.  1,0S4.  The  land-grant  statutes  are  cata- 
loged at  p.  1,0S4. 

tEncyc.  Social  Reform,  title  "Public  Domain/' 
p.  1,147.  It  is  here  shown  that  these  grants  were 
not  necessaiy  to  induce  the  buildinff  of  the  roads. 

{The  origmal  letter  here  referrea  to  is  in  my  pes- 
sessbn. 
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I  have  to  advise  you  that  the  mast  reliable 
data  on  file  in  this  office  shows  the  area 
of  lands  in  Colorado,  granted  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  to  be  as 
follows : 

Denver  Pacific  (dear  limits), . .  985,920.80  acres. 
Denver  Pacific  (conflictiDg  with 

U.  P.) 168,379.87 

Kansas  Pacific, 2,828,054.16 

Union  Pacific  (dear  limits), . . .      504,167.11 

Total. 8.961.521.44 


RAILROAD   LEGISLATION. 


As  above  stated  these  enormous  land- 
grants,  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  have 
turned  the  railroads  into  landlords  and 
they  have  not  only  been  royal  proprietors 
throughout  the  domain  of  dieir  particular 
roads,  but  they  have  also  been  political 
masters  throughout  the  state.  Their 
power^  naturally  great,  has  been  augment- 
ed by  their  lordships,  and  it  has  dominat- 
ed poUtical  conventions  and  has  insinu- 
ated itself  into  l^islative  halls  and  courts. 
An  impartial  study  of  legislation,  judicial 
decisions  and  administrative  functions 
in  the  several  railroad  land-grant  states 
would  of  itself  be  peculiarly  instructive 
and  no  doubt  startling.  While  it  is  now 
too  late  to  wonder  how  in  a  republic  like 
ours  these  vast  landed  estates  could  have 
been  deliberately  handed  over  to. the  rail- 
roads, stiU  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  histo- 
rian to  give  us  the  true  stoiy  of  these  land- 
lord corporations,  and  of  their  land-grab- 
bing descent  like  Huns  and  Vandals  upon 
the  public  domain  and  of  the  extent  of 
their  guilt  in  debauching  officials  and  in 
oppressing  the  people.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  satisfies  our  purpose  to  point 
out  that  thousands  of  people  in  Colorado, 
and  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  surrounding  the  capital,  have  con- 
stantly been  mixed  up  in  landed  relations 
vriih  these  corporation  proprietors,  and 
have  always  more  or  less  manifested  a 
tenant's  fear  of  offending  his  landlord. 
This  is  an  economic  fact  and  should  be 
remembered  in  considering  the  ill-formed 
sentiment  and  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
reference  to  railroads. 


It  is  not  entirely  accurate  to  say,  as  it 
is  often  said,  that  Colorado  is  one  of  the 
few  states  in  the  Union  that  is  without 
any  railroad  law  whatever.  If  the  re- 
mark were  to  the  effect  that  Colorado  is 
one  of  the  few  states  that  has  no  railroad 
commission  or  tribunal  of  any  kind 
charged  with  any  specific  duty  in  the  way 
of  reporting,  supervising  or  controlling 
the  railroads,  then  the  remark  would  be 
perfectly  true.  What  little  railroad  law 
there  is  in  this  state  is  of  the  most  general 
and  inconclusive  character  and  much  of 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  railroads,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  note."^ 

*The  constitution  provides  that  all  railroads  shall 
be  public  highways  and  all  railroad  companies  shall 
be  common  carriers  and  shall  have  the  right  to  in- 
tersect, connect  with  or  cross  anv  other  railroad 
(Art  15,  Sec.  4);  that  there  shaU  oe  no  consolida- 
tion of  purallded  or  competing  lines  (Id.,  Sec.  5); 
that  there  shaU  be  no  {xreference  to  individuals,  as- 
sociations or  corporations  in  furnishing  cars  or 
motive  power,  and  no  undue  or  unreasonable  d^ 
crimination  shall  be  made  in  charges  or  in  facilities 
for  tran^wrtation  of  freigdit  or  passengers,  within 
this  state  (Id,,  Sec  6).  As  comprehensive  as  this 
provision  appears  to  oe  it  has  been  hdd  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  that  it  confers  or 
creates  no  new  right  or  duty  but  merely  confirms 
the  common  law.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F^  R.  Co.  V.  Denver  and  New  Qneans  R.  Co.,  110 
U.  S.,  674  (1888).  These  are  substantially  all  the 
constitutional  provisions  as  to  the  conduct,  super- 
vision or  control  of  railroads. 

The  ^Mcific  statutory  provisions  in  the  premises 
are  equaUv  meaner  and  an  outline  of  the  same  is  as 
fdlows:  Right  <n  railroads  to  cross  eadi  other;  cars 
stop  at  crosainfis;  fireguards  and  fires;  claim  agent 
to  DC  appointed  to  settle  damages  and  overdiarges; 
liability  for  killing  stock;  conductors,  engineers, 
firemen,  brakemen  and  telegraph  operators  not  to 
work  for  more  than  ei^teen  consecutive  hours 
without  eiffht  lK>urs*  rest;  bicycles  to  be  carried  as 
baggage;  blocking  between  raus;  lighting  of  switch- 
es; no  railway  bicycle  or  push-car  to  be  on  track 
without  consent;  guaranteeing  mortm;es  or  inter- 
est of  connecting  lines;  protectinff  title  to  rolling 
stock  until  paid  for  (2  and  8  Mills  Ann.  Stat,  Chap. 
105,  "Railroads").  Incoiporation  of  railroad 
companies;  consolidation  or  domestic  and  foreign 
railroads;  leasing  and  reorganizinff;  forei^ 
ownizig  lines  in  Colcnrado  ma^  extend  and  bmld 
faEtuu£es  to  same,  buy  connecting  lines  of  road  and 
hold  aiMi  own  stock  in  such  connecting  lines  (1  and 
8  MiUs  Ann.  Stat,  Chap.  SO,  ^'C^porations"). 
These  are  the  only  qpedfic  provisions  on  railroads. 
All  others,  such  as  the  revenue  act,  the  criminal  code, 
eminent  domain,  death  by  wrongful  act,  etc.,  are 
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ROUTING  THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

In  1885  there  was  passed  a  railroad 
cominission  act*  providing  for  one  com- 
missioner, with  advisory  and  inquisito- 
rial powers  only,  and  with  a  term  of  two 
years  and  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800. 

The  railroad  lobby  was  so  unscrupu- 
lous and  powerful,  however,  that  but  one 
commissioner — ^and  he  the  first — ever 
drew  any  salary  or  made  any  elaborate 
printed  report.  This  pernicious  lobby 
prevented  any  appropriation  being  made 
for  the  salary  or  the  expenses  of  the  rail- 
road commissioner,  and  thus  eifectually 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  act.  A  few 
grafting  politicians  were  successively  ap- 
pointed railroad  commissioner,  but  the 
lobby  had  no  compunction  in  repudiating 
the  state  debt  for  the  commissioner's 
salary  and  expenses,  although  past  due 
and  owing,  and  the  office  soon  fell  into 
such  disrepute  among  office-seekers  and 
grafters  that  no  patriot  could  be  found 
sufficiently  self-sacrificing  to  fill  it. 

After  tiiis  act  had  been  thus  rudely 
handled  through  several  successive  ad- 
ministrations, with  no  governor  or  legis- 
lature brave  enough  to  rescue  it  from  the 
football  tactics  of  the  railroads,  the  lobby 
finally  secured  its  repeal  in  1893,  and  ex- 
ultingly  boasted  of  its  strength  in  passing 
the  repeahng  act  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
over  the  veto  of  the  populist  governor, 
Davis  H.  Waite.f 

Eight  desultory  years,  in  only  two  of 
which  was  there  any  life  in  the  commis- 
sion and  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  bush- 
general,  embradng  the  railroads  only  incidentally 
with  other  persons  and  subjects.  The  common  law 
that  applies  to  railroads  for  injuries  and  torts  is  the 
peoples  chief  rdiance.  The  legislature  has  never 
yet  passed  an  act  making  railroads  liable  for  kiUing 
sto(&,  that  would  pa^  the  muster  of  the  courts. 
Three  successive  acts  upon  this  subject  have  been 
dedared  unoonstitutioniu.  See  9.  and  3  Mills  Ann. 
Stat.,  Sees.  3.712,  3,713;  1885  act:  Wadsworth  vs. 
Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  18  Colo.,  600,  33  Pac.,  515; 
1891  act :  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  Co.  vs.  Vaughn,  3 
Colo.  App.,  465, 34  Pac.,  264;  1893  act :  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  R.  Co.  vs.  Thompson,  12  Colo.  App.,  1, 
54  Pac.,  402. 

♦Laws  1885,  p.  307. 

tLaws  1893,  p.  405;  veto  message.  Sen.  Jour., 
1893,  p.  1,248. 


whacking  fight  between  the  people  and 
the  railroads  over  the  matter  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  salary  expenses,  is  the 
extent  of  Colorado's  experience  with 
commissions  or  legislative  supervision 
or  restraint  of  any  Idnd  in  regard  to  the 
railroads.  What  a  disgraceful  commen- 
tary on  corporation  dominion  and  *offi- 
cial  treachery! 

With  the  people  thus  betrayed  by  their 
chosen  servants,  who  fell  in  abject  servil- 
ity before  their  master,  there  is  more  than 
simile  or  fiction  in  treating  these  domi- 
nant corporations  as  imperious  throne- 
powers.  What  king  upon  his  throne 
could  do  more  than  make  his  will  the  law 
and  nullify  statutes  that  met  with  his  dis- 
pleasure? True,  he  might  do  it  easier 
and  more  directly,  but  he  could  not  do  it 
more  effectively.  But  in  a  republic,  the 
fact  of  indirection  is  itself  a  crime  when 
it  lends  itself  to  selfish  and  powerful  in- 
terests to  override  the  people  and  to  undo 
their  solemn  enactments. 

Why  prate  of  anarchy  and  point  to  the 
man  with  the  torch,  when  in  the  multi- 
tude of  examples,  such  as  that  now  before 
us,  we  see  railroad  and  other  corporations 
turn  into  a  veritable  "Jack  the  Ripper" 
and  sandbag  and  strangle  the  life  out  of 
a  beneficent  statute?  When  their  own 
heroic  measures  fail  them  in  the  dark 
alleys  of  legislatures  and  executive  cham- 
bers, still  they  do  not  fail,  for  it  is  then 
that  they  appeal  to  the  courts. 

DARK-ALLEY   SLUGGING   IN   LEGISLATIVE 

HALLS. 

The  railroad  lobby  infests  every  session 
of  the  legislature.  Numerous  bills  to 
establish  anew  a  state  railroad  commis- 
sion have  been  repeatedly  slugged  in  the 
dark  alleys  of  our  legislative  halls.  Some 
of  these  measures  have  been  meritorious, 
while  others  have  been  cunning  "cinch" 
bills  to  hold  up  the  railroad.  This  latter 
class  of  bills  is  generally  given  by  the 
railroads  as  the  excuse  for  maintaining 
a  \'igilant  lobby.  This  is  a  mere  excuse, 
however,  for  the  lobby  lies  in  waiting  to 
slug  any  bill  seeking  to  subject  the  rail- 
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roads  to  'state  supervision  of  any  kind, 
especially  as  to  rates  within  the  state,  or 
to  prevent  discrimination  between  per- 
sons or  places  or  to  make  railway  travel 
more  convenient,  comfortable  or  safe. 
If  moral  suasion  and  argument  were  alone 
relied  upon  and  it  were  not  known  that 
money  and  passes  would  rain  like  hail  on 
every  measure  involving  railroad  inter- 
ests, the  "cinch"  bills  would  not  have  a 
p^  to  hang  upon,  and  only  the  bills  de- 
manded by  the  people  that  could  stand 
upon  their  own  merits  would  be  enacted 
into  law.  But  the  policy  of  the  railroads 
is  to  kill  every  railroad  bill,  by  ways  fair 
or  foul,  that  is  demanded  by  the  people, 
regardless  of  its  justice  or  merit.  A  pol- 
icy inherently  so  vicious  necessarily  re- 
quires an  unscrupulous  lobby  to  put  it 
into  execution.  With  the  lobby  comes 
the  "cinch"  bill  and  the  grafters.  A 
fair  method  of  procedure,  both  to  rail- 
roads and  to  the  public,  is  indicated  by 
the  following  photographic  letter:* 


9km ATK  CnAMI 


QU^^. 


lUr.  10,  Itos 
■•••rs .  T*ll«r  *  SarMy, 

Attya .  far  Tha  Baton  Pm  .  RJl. 
Otar  8irM- 

X  as  InatraetaA  ky  a  Mjority  of  tha  Sonata  CeiBlttaa  o»  Hail* 
roada  aa4  Car»oratloaa  lo  notify  yon  that  tha  Cowlttaa  will  taka  ay 
for  eoDoldoratlon  Sonata  Bill  Wo.  >3,  A  9111  for  an  Aet  Croat  Ins  n 
Ballroad  CoHtlaolon,  oo  frlAay  ovoniae,  t:ar«h  ISth.  at  S  o'olook  ?.  a. 
In  Keon  IS,  SnA  Floor  of  cbo  Capitol  Bids.*  at  which  tlna  «a  would  ho 
flad  ta  hava  yon  apyoar  bafara  tha  Ccamlttoo  if  you  would  earo  to  do  ao. 

,Tary  trul:'  yours, 

O  Chalman. 


Here  was  given  a  fair  opportunity  for 
conference,  discussion  and  argument, 
and  unless  the  railroads  are  prepared  to 
say  that  the  invitation  was  given  in  bad 
faith  and  was  merely  the  grafters'  way 
of  calling  for  money  or  passes  or  both  it 
should  have  been  accepted  and  utilized 
and  treated  as  indicating  the  only  proper 
means  of  influencing  legislation. 

In  a  campaign  so  conducted  no  money 
or  passes  would  be  necessary  or  permis- 
sible— ^unless  it  would  be  the  insignificant 
expense  of  printing  arguments  and  briefs. 
But  the  railroads,  unaccustomed  to  a 
campaign  so  innocent,  had  already  se- 
lected their  bills  for  slaughter  in  the  l^is- 
lature  of  1903,  and  according  to  their 
method  in  using  the  lobby,  the  first  sub- 
ject of  consideration  was,  of  course,  the 
important  matter  of  "expense."  Under 
date  of  February  14,  1903,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Burt  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  written  by  its  Denver 
attorneys,  we  find  both  bills  and  expense 
discussed  as  follows  :* 

**  Denver,  Colo.,  February  14, 
1903. 
**  Horace  G.  Burt,  Esq., 

President, 
"  Omaha,  Neb. : 

"Dear  Sir — Referring  to  the 
situation  in  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature, we  beg  to  hand  you  here- 
with the  following  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature,  which 
we  deem  to  be  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.    These  are: 

"  Senate  bill  No.  58,  by  Sena- 
tor Hill,  providing  for  interest 
on  damages  for  personal  injuries. 


*This  bill  was  introduced  bv  Senator  Balling, 
January  14,  1903,  and  referred  to  the  Corporation 
and  Railroad  committee.  March  10th  and  16th 
Senator  Ballinger  sou^t  to  have  it  taken  up  and 
made  a  special  order  but  was  defeated,  the  first  time 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  8  and  the  second  time  by  a  vote  of 
15  to  10  (Sen.  Jour.,  1903,  pp.  788,  799).  March 
17,  1908,  the  above  chairman,  J.  Frank  Adams, 
reported  the  bill  adversely  because  of  "the  large 
undevdoped  districts  of  Coloracb  and  the  demands 
for  railroads  to  the  same,  a  railroad  commission  is 


uncalled  for  at  this  time,  as  it  might  militate  against 
railroad  construction"!  (Sen.  Jour.,  1903,  p.  884.) 
Governor  Waite,  in  his  veto  message  r^eired  to 
above  (Sen.  Jour.,  1898,  p.  I,i48),  shows  that  there 
were  then  84  raihoad  oommisBions  in  the  United 
States  and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  injured  or 
retarded  railroad  interests  in  any  way.  Putting  the 
above  invitation  and  report  together  we  are  Im  to 
infer  that  the  railroads  not  only  accepted  the  invita- 
tion but  overwhdmed  the  conunittee. 
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**  U  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  amounts  recoverable  in  suits 
for  personal  injuries,  and  we  think  the 
same  should  be  defeated,  if  possible. 

**  Senate  bill  No.  166,  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, is  intended  to  completely  remove 
the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk  in  cases  of 
personal  iniuiy  or  death  su£Pered  by  an 
e%oye.  ilS  is  important  to  aU  Lge 
employers  of  labor,  and  especially  so  to 
railroad  companies,  and  should  be  de- 
feated if  possible. 

•*  House  bill  No.  181,  by  Mr.  Frewen, 
provides  penalties  for  failure  to  comply 
with  existing  statutes  in  respect  to  safe^ 
appliances,  etc.  This  bill  is  revolution- 
ary in  its  character,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  defeat  it. 

"  It  is  possible  that  some  expense  may 
be  incurred  by  the  railroad  companies 
in  connection  with  legislative  matters. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  us  whether  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  willing  to 
pay  its  share  of  any  reasonable 
expense  incurred  in  this  connec- 
tion? 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Teller  &  Dorset, 
"  EncAD         General  Attorneys,** 


ft 


bill  No.  166  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  Febiuaiy  2»  1908»  and  referred 
to  the  conmuttee  on  labor,  where  it  was 
smothered  untfl  the  last  day  ot  the  session, 
when  on  April  6tfa,  Chairman  Ward,  of 
that  conmiittee,  reported  that  it  be  laid 
upon  the  table  "for  want  of  time  to  con- 
sider it"t 

House  bill  No.  181  was  introduced  by 

Mr.  Frewen,  January  30,  1908,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  conunitlee  of  the  wh<^  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1908,  but  presumaUy  because 
it  was  so  "  revcdutionary  **  (  ?),  despite  its 
early  reference  to  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whcde  was  not  permitted 
even  to  discuss  or  consider  it,  or  at  least 
it  did  not  discuss  or  consider  it,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  save  it  from  dying  the  death 
decreed  it  by  the  lobby.t 

We  are  able  to  give  the  reader  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  President  Burt's  re{dy  to 
the  above  letter  of  the  Denver  attorneys. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Union  Pacihc  Railroad  Company. 


¥•  ««rMt««. 


From  this  letter,  and  the  one 
of  February  oth  given  below  as 
to  repealing  the  provisions  of  the 
revenue  act  requiring  all  corpor- 
ations to  pay  an  annual  license 
tax,  we  see  that  the  matter  of 
"expense"  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  common  fund:  that  is,  that  a 
legislative  corporation  fund  was 
created  to  kill  the  bills  referred 
to  and  that  to  such  a  debauching 
fund  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  asked  to  contrib- 
ute "its  share." 

How  eflFective  this  procedure 
was,  let  the  legislative  journals  tell  the 
tale.  Senate  bill  No.  58  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Hill,  January  15, 1903,  and  Febru- 
ary 27, 1903,  it  was  slaughtered  by  having 
its  enacting  clause  stricken  out."^     Senate 

4'Seii.  Jour.,  190S»  pp.  142,  829. 


i«.  1 


l)««r  Slrst 

Tvvrs  •/  tkft  14tli,  «m1mSm  ••»&••  tf  iwiaf  Bill  >••  M. 
Mmmtm  BUI  !•.  110,  BCMt*  liU  >••  IM,  S«at«  Bill  Bl»«.  1« 
Bill  ■•.  4t.  I««M  Bill  V«.  in ,  I«W«  Bill  B9.ltl.HM  Ma—  BiU 
B««  tlft,  rM«iv«4. 

MIX  t  tBM«  kill*  ar*  W0r»  •r  1m«  »»J«cti— rtl»,  ««  Aaul* 


ktVVM* 


■••is  f  W  laewT^A  in  •«!«••  tti 


vitk  l«Ciftl«%W*  Mtt«rs,  y««  ar*  wtttcriMA  to 

tmtn  tnilyt 


A 


7r«ti4«Mt. 


The  nllroad  letteiB  here  imerted  are  taken  IhnnaanallpeiB- 
phlet  BeMad  the  Soaut,  (New  York  Labor  News  Compttn j.  2  to  6 
Reade  itreet,  New  York),  where  the  reader  will  find  many  other  in* 
terefUng  letters  ihowlng  the  raw,  oommercial  bads  on  which  the 
rallroadB  use  paaei  to  seoure  official  acUon  and  inflnence. 


Here,  as  also  in  the  letter  below  of  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  is  given  the  high  sanction  of 
the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 

tSen.  Jour.,  1908,  pp.  268,  1,884.    The  scsBion 
lasted  fhnn  Januaiy  7, 1908,  to  April  6,  1008. 
tHouae  Jour.,  1908,  pp.  284, 687. 
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road  Company  to  organize  a  corporation 
fund  not  only  to  kill  the  bills  referred  to 
in  the  letter  above  of  the  Denver  attorneys, 
but  also  to  promote  their  own  bills  and  to 
kill  other  ''objectionable"  bills.  Again, 
the  journals  tell  us  how  well  they  succeed- 
ed. Senate  bill  No.  120,  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  baggage  by  railroad  com- 
panies, was  introduced  by  Senator  Graves, 
January  29,  1903,  and  March  12,  1903, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Cor- 
porations and  Railroads,  J.  Frank  Adams, 
reported  that  it  be  ''indefinitely  post- 
poned as  needless  legislation."* 

Senate  bill  No.  195,  to  require  railroads 
to  pay  damages  for  live  stock  killed  by 
them,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Drake, 
February  2,  1903,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Corporations  and  Rail- 
roads. February  12,  1903,  it  was  re- 
ported correctly  printed,  by  the  chairman, 
J.  Frank  Adams,  and  that  was  its  end, — 
it  was  smothered  to  death  in  his  com- 
mittee, f 

House  bill  No.  127,  to  release  persons 
of  assuming  risk  if  injured  while  llie  rail- 
roads fail  to  block  frogs,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith,  January  28,  1903,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee  on  Corpora- 
tions and  Railroads  and  died  the  same 
death  as  the  last  bill  above,  after  it  was 
reported  correctly  printed  February  11, 
1903.t 

House  bill  No.  215,  to  repeal  certain 
sections  of  the  revenue  law  relating  to 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Max  Morris,  February 
2,  1903,  and  referred  to  the  Finance  com- 
mittee. February  23,  1903,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
without  recommendation,  and  there  it 
hung  and  strangled.§ 

But  we  come  now  to  a  bill  that  did  pass 
both  houses.  House  bill  No.  48,  to  re- 
quire branch  or  connecting  railroads  at 
the  switch  where  they  unite  with  a  main 
road  to  keep  a  light  burning  from  sun- 

4'Seii.  Jour.,  1903,  pp.  d49,  770. 
tSen.  Jour.,  1903,  pp.  282, 484. 
iHouae  Jour.,  1903,  pp.  248, 419. 
{House  Jour.,  1908,  pp.  274, 576. 


down  to  sun-up,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stephen  and  was  passed  in  both  houses 
vnthotU  a  nngle  adverse  vote.\\ 

This  remarkable  result  of  absolute 
unanimity  in  both  houses  upon  a  railroad 
bill  receives  a  flood  of  light  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  one  of  the  Denver 
attorneys  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  to  his  superior  in  New  York 
City: 

[Copy] 

"Denver,  Colo.,  May  18,  1»03. 
"•Hon.  W.  R.  Keuly,  Greneral  Solicitor, 

U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.  Y. : 

'"My  Dear  Judge  Keuly —  .  .  I  wish 
to  state  briefly  some  of  the  results  which 
have  been  accomplished.  .  .  .  [enumer- 
ating about  half  a  dozen  cases  culminated 
by  judgment  for  the  defendants]. 

"Many  other  matters  have  been  dis- 
posed of  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroad 
company,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  specifically.  No  recovery  of  any 
kind  has  been  had  against  us  during  the 
last  year. 

"  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
although  many  bills  were  introduced 
which  would  greatly  prejudice  the  rail- 
road company's  interests,  no  legislation 
vms  enacted  to  our  disadvantage.  On  the 
contrary,  several  acts  were  passed  which 
were  favorable  to  railroad  companies, 
some  of  which  had  been  caused  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

"  With  kindest  regards,  believe  me, 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Clayton  C.  Dorset." 

Note  in  this  letter  and  in  the  letters 
above  to  President  Burt  how  the  under- 
ground wires  run  from  the  capital  of  Col- 
orado to  Omaha  and  New  York.  With 
a  system  so  perfect  and  only  seven  sys- 
tems to  unite  in  order  to  control  65  per 
cent,  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  do 
you  wonder,   reader,  as  stated  by  Mr. 

IIHouM  Jour.,  190S,  p.  679;  Sen.  Jour.,  1908,  d. 
1.245;  Laws  190S,  p.  405;  3  Mills  Aim.  SUt.  (2  Ed.) 
Sees.  8751f-3751h. 
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ytmdej^  that  dO  per  cent.  c4  the  entiie 
I  ■JPiiiiiti  &l  the  nadon  are  controDed  br 
a  pfcittiine  fatiai  o^  a  bundred  men  ? 

la  the  tieniendnu.'v  power  so  danger- 
mmij  #yjpcentfated  reflect,  also,  bow, 
witimit  aoT  noise  or  pubUdtr,  tbese  de- 
tiipang  deaitrojrent  of  tbe  Republic  can 
dktate  oar  law.«,  make  our  constitutional 
anendment^,  influence  public  policies, 
ft^nupt  public  officers,  pervert  the  func- 
tifpi»  of  lep.'Jatures  and  courts,  coerce 
the  !iieiection  of  the  United  States  senators 
and  congressmen  •  and  of  governors  and 
judges  and  other  officials  in  both  state 
and  nation. 

How  is  there  anv  room  to  doubt  that 
the  aljove  House  bill  No.  48  was  one  of 
the  acts  passed  **  which  were  favorable 
to  railroad  companies,"  and  ^  which  had 
l>een  caused  to  be  introduced  by  the  Union 
Pa^-ific  Railroad  Company "  ?  WTiat  do 
the  people  think  of  their  government  and 
rjf  their  public  officials  when  they  see,  as 
here  they  must,  how  the  corporation  cor- 
ruption fund  is  raised,  and,  as  shown 
below,  how  rebates  and  passes  are  used 
as  opiates  and  bribes,  and  how  the  rail- 
roads gloat  over  their  unprecedented 
successes  in  legislature  and  courts  ?  See, 
tcK>,  how  "labor  representatives^  are 
dickered  with  by  the  lobby  to  line  them 
up  vrith  the  interests  of  the  corporations, 
and  how,  also,  the  railroads  reach  out  to 
control  legislation  to  the  advantage  of 
their  patrons. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  lays  bare  this  pe- 
culiar method  of  their  legislative  opera- 
tions : 

[Copy,] 

"  September  23,  1903. 
**  The  Larimie  Broom  Co.,  Larimie,  Wy- 
oming: 
"Gentlemen — During  the  last  session 
of  the  Colorado  Legislature  a  bill  was 
presented  and  passed  taxing  convict-made 
goods*  sold  in  this  State,  which  is  in  effect 
a  discrimination  against  these  goods, 
which   practically   precludes   their   ship- 

^Thifl  was  House  bill  No.  206,  by  Mr.  €rannan, 
and  IB  now  Chap.  149,  Laws  190S,  same  3  Mills  Ann. 
Stat  («  Ed.),  Sees.  d450a-3450k. 


ment  into  and  sale  in  Colorado.  This 
bin  we  sought  to  <lefeat  in  tout  interests, 
but«  as  you  knofw,  labor  oooditioDs  were 
such  that  this  bilL  with  some  others,  was 
used  as  a  coni|Moinise  measure  with  the 
labor  representmtiTes  to  effect  other  legis- 
lation not  entirdy  in  their  interest.  We 
•deeply  regretted  our  inability  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  but,  since  it  has 
now  become  a  law,  we  have  investigated 
its  vahdity  and  are  finnly  of  the  opinioo 
that  the  biD  is  whcdly  unccMistitutional, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  Commerce,  which  sub- 
ject of  legislation  is  vested  soldy  in  the 
National  Congress.  There  is  a  way  to 
raise  the  question  in  our  courts  and  if  you 
desire  to  continue  to  prosecute  your  busi- 
ness in  Colorado  after  a  l^al  battle,  which 
we  beUeve  would  be  neither  lengthy  nor 
very  expensive,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  you  and  attempt 
to  secure  for  you  the  rights  which  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances above  detailed  in  respect  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

**  Respectfully, 

"Teller   &  Dorset." 

What  they  lose  in  the  legislature  thev 
propose  to  find  in  the  courts  even  if,  as  it 
appears,  they  are  compelled  to  suggest 
and  solicit  the  litigation  themselves. 
These  letters  afford  the  rare  opportunitv 
of  seeing  the  "respectables'*  of  corpora- 
tion plunder  mixing  their  own  brew. 
WTiat  does  the  reader  think  of  it  ? 

At  this  point,  as  much  as  we  r^rret  to 
bring  our  railroad  discussion  to  an  ab- 
rupt end,  it  seems  that  space  limits  re- 
quire it  should  ^be  done.  Our  consid- 
eration of  discrimination,  rebates  and 
passes,  and  their  corrupting  social  and 
political  effects,  and  the  high-handed 
overthrow  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  state 
by  the  railroads  in  their  pursuit  of  cheap 
taxation — ^all  of  which  make  a  startling 
revelation  in  themselves — ^must,  for  the 
present,  be  put  aside  with  the  mere  sug- 
gestion that  if  they  can  be  equaled  they 
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c*ertainly    cannot    be    surpassed    in    any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

ADIEU  TO  THE   PAGEANT  OF  THE 
THRONE-POWERS. 

The  pageant  of  the  Throne-Powers 
has  now  passed  by  and  you  have  seen 
each  dominant  trust  and  corporation  as 
it  took  its  proud  place  in  the  line.  You 
have  seen  the  corrupting  Utility-Trust 
of  Denver,  the  water  company,  the  tram- 
way  company,  the  gas  and  Ughting  com- 
pany,  and  the  telephone  company;  and 
you  have  seen  their  debauching  methods 
and  their  tainted  franchises  and  wealth. 
You  have  seen  the  blighting  coal-trust 
with  its  national  head,  the  defiant  land- 
grabbing  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  its  lesser  but  equally  ambitious 
companions  in  shirking  taxes  and  queer- 
ing elections — The  Victor  Fuel  Company 
and  The  Northern  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany. You  have  seen  the  vampire  Smel- 
ter-Trust enveloping  in  black  clouds  the 
mining  industrj'  of  the  entire  country, 
and  the  mark  of  Cain  put  over  the  portals 
of  our  School  of  Mines  by  the  Guggen- 
heim gold.  You  have  seen  the  railroads 
become  vast  landed  proprietors  domi- 
nating the  state,  and  political  masters 
wiping  out  laws  \^ith  a  whisk,  and  enact- 
ing and  defeating  legislation  at  will. 
You  have  thus  seen  the  real  powers  that 
not  only  control,  but  that  practically  run 
riot  in  Colorado.  They  are  barons  of 
pri\nlege  with  their  distended  maws 
stuffed  full  of  the  choicest  franchises, 
lands  and  opportunities  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  West.  These  economic 
food-stuffs  so  essential  to  the  industrial 
blood  of  the  body  politic  cannot  be  appro- 
priated and  gulped  down  by  a  plunder- 
ing few  without  seriously  disturbing, 
even  unto  death,  the  alimentary  life  of 
the  victimizeii  many.  Upon  economic 
meat  so  choice  and  ample  "do  these  our 
Csesars  feed"  that  they  practically  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  supply.  The  anaemic 
masses  must  starve,  or  scramble  for  the 
scraps  and  bones  that  our  Caesars  throw 
to  their  dogs.     You  have  seen,  too,  the 


way  these  Caesars  got  this  meat,  some- 
times by  open  deal,  gift  or  blandishment, 
but  more  often  by  the  spoliation  of  fraud- 
ulent devices,  stock-jobbing,  "watering" 
bonds  and  stock-wrecking  franchises, 
receiverships,  litigious  overreaching  in 
the  gamut  of  the  courts,  legislative  cor- 
ruption, ballot-box  stuffing,  tax-dodging, 
bribery  and  fraud.  But  this  meat  is 
power,  and  having  all  the  meat,  of  course 
they  have  all  the  power.  They  can  make 
laws  for  others  and  break  them  for  them- 
selves. They  sit  above  the  law  in  the 
aula  regis  they  have  taught  our  highest 
courts  to  resurrect  from  the  crumbling 
tomb  of  the  ancient  conqueror  of  Eng- 
land. Even  now  they,  or  some  of  them, 
wave  their  wand  and  tell  us  that  at  the 
municipal  election  in  Denver,  May  15, 
1906,  traction  franchises  must  be  renewed 
for  the  Tramway  Company  on  every 
street  of  the  city,  good  for  twenty  years, 
and  good  in  Wall  street  for  twenty-five 
million  dollars  of  bonds,  and  without  any 
surrender  of  the  Tramway's  insolent 
claim  to  a  perpetual  franchise,  nor  for 
any  consideration  whatever  except  the 
pittance  of  $55,000  a  year:  and  we  see 
they  have  both  political  machines  kow- 
towing to  the  boss  and  zealously  schem- 
ing to  carry  a  favorable  vote  for  this  ob- 
noxious franchise.  They  are  also  ma- 
nipulating  the  registration  in  hostility 
to  their  opponents  and  are  devising  other 
methods  to  circumvent  the  adverse  voter 
and  if  need  be  to  count  their  franchise 
in  at  all  hazard,  as  they  have  heretofore 
counted  in  a  municipal  charter  and  a 
mayor. 

If  they  had  any  respect  for  the  courts 
and  loved  liberty  and  law,  would  there 
have  been  any  of  the  trifling  with  judicial 
warrants  and  process  we  are  soon  to  write 
about  at  Telluride  and  Cripple  Creek? 
And  would  we  not  have  been  spared  the 
national  disgrace  of  an  official  kidnaping 
of  Colorado  citizens  in  the  night,  to  be 
torn  by  Pinkertons  from  friends  and 
home  and  borne  on  a  special  train  to  a 
distant  state  ?  No  all-important  act  like 
this  could  be  done  without  permission  of 
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the  Throne-Powers.  In  the  next  two 
articles  to  follow,  the  Throne-Powers 
cannot  be  hid  from  view  when  we  see 
the  ei^t-hour  strug^  in  Colorado  and 
see  how  the  scale  was  turned  to  make 
unequal  the  stnig^e  between  the  strug- 
glers.  I^ter  we  may  have  a  word  as  to 
the  remedy;  but  for  the  present,  as  here- 
tofore, we  can  but  admonish  that  these 
are  not  the  days  for  slumber,  and  that 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  koep  their 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning  and  no  light 
must  go  out.  In  the  Throne-Powers  of 
Colorado  they  must  also  see  the  Throne- 
Powers  of  all  the  states  and  also  of  the 


nation,  and,  indeed,  of  other  nations  too; 
and  know  that  the  proUem  thai  confronts 
the  peofrfe  now  is  not  local  but  national, 
— and  international  as  weU.  In  Colora- 
do the  chance  to  get-rich-quick  ha>  ap- 
preciably intensified  the  struggle,  and 
the  strug^e  wiD  omtinue,  intermittently 
it  may  be,  but  still  it  will  continue  until 
the  people  learn  how  to  destroy  monopoly 
and  privilege,  and  then  the  Throne-Pow- 
ers  will   be   quickly   driven    from  their 

throne. 

{To  be  continued.) 

J.  Warnis  Muxs. 

Denver,  Colo. 


THE  BRITISH   LABOR  PARTY:    ITS  AIMS  AND 

ASPIRATIONS. 

By  William  Diack. 


IN  A  remarkable  passage  in  his  ''  Dem- 
ocratic Vistas  "  Walt.  Whitman  says : 
"  I  expect  to  see  the  day  when  the  like  of 
the  present  personnel  of  the  governments 
— Federal,  State,  municipal,  military  and 
naval — ^will  be  looked  upon  with  derision, 
and  when  qualified  mechanics  and  young 
men  will  reach  Congress  and  other  official 
stations,  sent  in  their  working  costumes, 
fresh  from  their  benches  and  tools  and 
returning  to  them  again  with  dignity. 
The  young  fellows  must  prepare  to  do 
credit  to  this  destiny,  for  the  stuff  is  in 
them.*' 

There  is  a  touch  of  rare  prophetic  in- 
sight in  these  words  of  the  good  gray  bard 
of  Democracy  written  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  in 
Germany,  France  and  Italy — ^indeed,  in 
every  European  country — in  the  United 
States,  in  the  new  British  colonies  in  South 
Africa,  a  great  world-movement  is  man- 
ifesting itself  in  favor  of  the  independent 
representation  of  Labor.  Names,  par- 
ties, leaders  and  progranmies  may  differ, 
but  the  underlying  principle  is  in  every 


case  the  same.  In  Russia  old  forms  of 
government  are  in  the  melting-pot,  and 
what  new  system  will  supplant  the  des- 
potism of  centuries  few  will .  be  boW 
enough  to  predict.  In  Britain  the  first 
great  battle  of  Labor  is  over.  Now  the 
hurly-burly  's  done,  the  battle  fou^t  and 
won,  and  the  working  classes  have  emerged 
triumphant.  The  Labor  candidates  hate 
been  more  successful  at  the  polls  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  of  reformers  had 
dared  to  hope.  Few  indeed  expected 
that  the  new  Parliament  would  contain 
fifty  representatives  of  the  working-class- 
es,— and  yet,  inclusive  of  the  members 
returned  by  the  great  miners'  unions  and 
the  Liberal-Labor  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  this  number  has  now  been 

exceeded. 

Working-class  members  of  Parliament 
are  of  course  no  innovation  in  British 
politics.  So  long  ago  as  1868  Mr.  Cre- 
mer  and  Mr.  Howell  came  forward  as 
independent  spokesmen  of  the  working- 
classes,  a  large  number  of  whom  had  been 
enfranchised  by  Disraeli's  bill  of  the  pre- 
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vious  year.  They  were  unsuccessful,  it 
is  true,  but  they  made  a  grand  fight — a 
fight  which  even  to  this  day  is  looked 
upon  with  pride  by  the  older  school  of 
trades-unionists.  In  due  course,  however, 
both  won  a  place  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  as  working-class  supporters 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  along  with  them 
went  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch 
— the  faithful  friend  of  the  British  farm- 
laborer — Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  a 
stalwart  band  of  representatives  of  the 
mining  electorate.  But  in  every  instance 
these  members  were  returned  as  support- 
ers of  the  official  Liberal  party.  During 
the  last  Liberal  Government  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  was  the  solitary  representative  of 
the  independent  Labor  movement.  On 
his  hapless  head  official  Liberalism  pour- 
ed the  vials  of  its  wrath.  But  in  spite  of 
bitter,  even  venomous,  opposition  the 
Labor  movement  grew,  and  its  principles, 
as  they  were  more  clearly  understood, 
began  to  find  favor  among  the  trades-union- 
ists of  the  country.  The  Trades  Con- 
gress, representing  the  great  army  of  trades- 
unionists,  declared  in  favor  of  the  new 
party,  and  ten  years  of  Tory  rule  and 
cla^-legi^ation  did  much  to  consoUdate 
the  progressive  forces  of  the  country. 
How  significant  has  been  the  advance  of 
the  Labor  movement  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  will  be  readily  gathered  from 
the  following  tables : 

Labor  representatives  in  1900:  Min- 
ers, 5;  Liberal  Labor,  4;  Independent 
Labor,  1. 

Labor  representatives  in  1905  (pre- 
vious to  dissolution):  Miners,  5;  Labor 
Representation  Committee,  5;  Liberal 
Labor,  4. 

Labor  representatives  in  1906:  Labor 
Representation  Committee  (including  2 
miners),  29;  Other  Miners,  14;  Liberal 
Labor,  16. 

To  these  may  be  added  one  Irish  Union- 
ist and  five  Irish  Nationalists. 

But  from  the  progressive  standpoint 
the  chief  feature  of  the  election  has  been 
the  success  of  the  candidates  of  the  Labor 
Representation    Committee — ^the    L.    R. 


C.,  as  it  is  familiariy  termed;  and  a  brief 
statement  of  the  programme,  composition 
and  policy  of  this  organization  may  be  of 
interest  to  American  readers.  It  is  no 
body  of  mushroom  growth,  but  one  that 
has  been  built  up  slowly,  year  by  year 
with  much  shrewd  foresight,  so  as  to  in- 
clude in  its  ranks  the  best  elements  in  the 
trades-union  and  progressive  working- 
class  movements.  It  is  a  federation  com- 
posed of  trades  unions,  trades  councils, 
SociaUst  societies,  and  cooperative  socie- 
ties willing  to  join  and  considered  eUgible 
for  membership.  Its  object  is:  "To 
secure  by  united  action  the  election  to 
Parliament  of  candidates  promoted  in 
the  first  instance  by  an  affiliated  society 
or  societies  in  the  constituencies  who  un- 
dertake to  form  or  join  a  distinct  group 
in  Parliament,  with  its  own  whips  and 
its  own  policy  on  Labor  questions,  to 
abstain  strictly  from  identifying  them- 
selves with,  or  promoting  the  interests  of, 
any  section  of  the  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive parties,  and  not  to  oppose  any  other 
candidates  recognized  by  tliis  committee. 
All  such  candidates  shall  pledge  them- 
selves to  accept  this  constitution,  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  group,  and  to  ap- 
pear before  their  constituencies  under  the 
title  of  Labor  candidates  only." 

The  affairs  of  the  Labor  Representa- 
tion Committee  are  transacted  by  an  ex- 
ecutive conmuttee  of  thirteen  members 
(and  the  number  has  not  proved  unlucky 
so  far  as  the  recent  elections  have  been 
concerned).  Of  these,  nine  represent 
the  Trades  Unions,  three  the  Socialist 
societies,  and  one  the  Trades  Councils. 
The  committee  has  a  membership  of 
1,000,000  and  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  its 
leaders  that  the  working  classes  of  Bri- 
tain are  now  in  a  position  to  maintain  200 
of  their  number  in  Parliament.  A  party 
fund  has  been  established  in  order  to 
assist  in  defraying  the  election  expenses 
of  the  candidates  and  in  contributing  to 
the  support  of  those  who  may  be  success- 
ful at  the  polls.  According  to  the  present 
arrangements  the  I^.  R.  C.  pays  i5  per 
cent,  of  the  returning  officers'  expenses 
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of  approved  candidates  and  £200  per 
annum  towards  maintenance  of  such  can- 
didates who  are  elected  to  Parliament. 
At  present  a  levy  of  one  penny  per  annum 
is  paid  by  all  the  affiliated  trades  unions, 
but  even  this  trifling  sum  represents  an 
annual  income  of  considerably  over  £4^- 
000  a  year. 

The  Labor  Representation  Committee 
was  originally  a  sort  of  offshoot  from  the 
Trades  Congress,  and  was  founded  in 
1899.  Its  present  chairman  is  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Henderson,  who  has  been  returned 
as  Labor  M.  P.  for  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Durham.  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald  was 
appointed  its  first  secretary,  and  he  has 
been  at  the  helm  of  affairs  ever  since.  It 
is  to  Mr.  Macdonald  more  than  to  any 
other  single  individual  that  the  new  par^ 
owes  so  much  of  its  success  at  the  elections. 
This  Schamhorst  of  the  Labor  party,  as 
he  has  been  called,  is  a  native  of  Lossie- 
mouth, a  little  fishing  village  on  the  coast 
of  Morayshire,  and  is  sprung  from  the 
sturdy  race  of  peasants  who  have  done 
so  much  to  make  Scotland  great  at  home 
and  revered  abroad — to  alter  slightly  the 
well-known  words  of  Bums. 

The  political  programme  of  the  new 
party  is  in  many  respects  frankly  social- 
istic. Of  the  29  L.  R.  C.  members,  21 
are  Socialists,  7  of  these  being  active 
workers  in  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 
So  also  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
new  Miners'  members  of  Pariiament, 
while — ^apart  from  Mr.  John  Bums — ^at 
least  half  a  dozen  well-known  Socialist 
workers  are  included  in  the  Liberal  Labor 
group.  In  most  of  the  election  addresses 
of  the  Labor  members  the  nationalization 
of  the  land,  railways,  canals  and  mines 
figured  prominently;  while  several  were 
bold  enough  to  add  the  whole  "  means  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange." 
The  gravity  of  the  unemployed  problem 
was  fully  recognized.  The  "right  to 
work" — although  the  phrase  and  the 
principle  which  it  embodied  were  jeered 
at  by  official  Liberalism — ^was  a  battle- 
cry  which  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  British 


workmen.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide work  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  cannot  find  it  was  boldly  in- 
sisted on,  this  new  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  citizenship  being  strenuously  ad- 
vocated even  by  those  of  the  old  school 
of  trades-unionists  who  repudiated  all 
sympathy  with  the  Socialism  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  and  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 
Farm  colonies,  afforestation,  reclamation 
of  foreshores  and  waste-lands,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  (in  most  of  the 
addresses  an  eight-hour  day  was  pro- 
posed), reform  of  the  land  laws  and  the 
granting  of  wider  powers  to  municipali- 
ties were  anoong  the  numerous  solutions 
put  forward  for  the  great  problem  of  non- 
employment. 

The  working-class  candidates — ^wheth- 
er Labor  or  Liberal  Labor — were  Free 
Traders  to  a  man.  "  Thou  shalt  not  tax 
the  people's  food"  has  been  the  verdict 
of  the  working-classes  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Protectionist  nostrums.  With  re- 
gard to  Chinese  labor  in  South  Africa, 
too,  they  spoke  with  undivided  voice. 
"Remove  the  stain" — Mr.  J.  R.  Mac- 
donald's  expressive  phrase — sums  up  the 
attitude,  not  of  the  Labor  members  only, 
but  of  the  whole  British  democracy  on 
this  important  question. 

But  the  first  place  in  the  Labor  pro- 
gramme is  naturally  occupied  by  the 
Amendment  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  and  the  law  relating  to  trades 
unions.  By  the  Taff-Vale  and  other 
well-known  judicial  decisions  the  accu- 
mulated funds  of  the  British  trades  unions 
have  been  practically  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  unscrupulous  organizations  of  employ- 
es, and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  have 
already  been  swallowed  up  in  fruitiess 
litigation.  A  bill  to  amend  this  state  of 
matters — the  Trades  Disputes  Bill — ^pass- 
ed its  second  reading  by  a  large  majority 
last  session  of  Parliament,  but  was  killed  « 
in  Committee  by  an  organized  capitalist 
opposition.  To  the  passing  of  this  bill 
the  new  Labor  party  will  first  devote  its 
energies  in  the  new  Parliament,  and  the 
Liberal   Government  has   pledged  itself 
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to  make  at  least  considerable  concessions 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  although  perhaps 
more  advanced  than  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, is  still  perhaps  entitled  to  speak 
with  more  authority  on  the  objects  of  the 
Labor  party  than  any  other  single  member 
who  could  be  selected.  He  has  had  con- 
siderable Parliamentary  experience.  His 
zeal,  energy  and  ability  are  undoubted. 
Even  his  political  opponents  cordially 
recognize  his  manly  and  upright  character 
and  his  sincerity  of  purpose.  The  worst 
they  have  to  say  of  him  is  that  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  visionary  and  an  idealist.  But 
even  in  politics  that  is  a  failing  which 
leans  to  virtue's  side.  It  is  an  evil  omen 
for  a  nation  when  its  young  men  dream 
no  dreams  and  its  old  men  cease  to  see 
visions.  Mr.  Hardie's  address  to  the 
electors  of  Merthjrr  Tydvil  (from  which 
constituency  he  has  been  elected  in  spite 
of  much  strenuous  opposition,  by  a  mag- 
nificent vote  of  over  10,000)  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  Labor 
party  as  a  whole,  and  on  that  account  we 
quote  from  it  some  characteristic  para- 
graphs: 

"  As  a  democrat,  I  am  opposed  to  every 
form  of  hereditary  rule,  and  in  favor  of 
conferring  full  and  unfettered  powers 
upon  the  common  people.  In  this  con- 
nection I  include  women  as  well  as  men. 


''As  religious  belief  is  a  personal  con- 
cern, I  am  opposed  to  its  enforcement  or 
endowment  by  the  State — either  in  church 
or  school.  Every  school  which  is  being 
supported  by  public  money  should  be 
under  public  control,  and  the  teachers, 
as  civil  servants,  should  be  freed  from  the 
responsibility  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion. Education  being  a  national  con- 
cern, the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
National  Exchequer. 

"As  a  convinced  Free-Trader,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  flirting  with  Protection, 
whether  disguised  as  Preferential  tariffs 


or  a  zollverein,  or  retaliation,  or  any  of 
the  many  aliases  under  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  foist  Protection  upon  the  nation. 
I  would  abolish  the  Customs  House  al- 
together, and  do  away  with  all  forms  of 
indirect  Taxation,  save  the  excise  duties 
upon  spirits;  repeal  the  coal  tax,  de- 
nounce the  Sugar  Convention,  and  make 
good  the  loss  to  the  Revenue  by  a  special 
graduated  tax  on  unearned  incomes. 

"  It  is  as  a  Socialist,  a  Trades-Unionist, 
and  a  social  reformer  that  I  base  my  chief 
claim  to  your  support.  The  working- 
class,  professional  men,  and  shopkeepers 
are  all  struggling — some  few  to  make  a 
competence,  but  the  great  majority  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Millions  are  steeped 
in  poverty,  whilst  miUions  more  are  but 
one  degree  removed  from  it.  While  the 
useful  classes  toil  and  suffer,  the  owners 
of  land  and  capital,  and  the  schemers  and 
gamblers  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  are 
heaping  up  untold  wealth.  Whilst  the 
poor  die  for  lack  of  the  barest  necessaries 
of  Ufe,  the  rich  revel  in  a  riot  of  excess. 
Great  accumulations  of  wealth  menace 
our  hberties,  control  the  great  London 
organs  of  the  press,  lead  us  into  wars 
abroad,  and  poison  the  wells  of  public  life 
at  home.  Landlordism  and  capitalism 
are  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  be- 
tween which  the  life  of  the  common  peo- 
ple is  being  ground  to  dust. 


"  It  was  a  contemplation  of  these  things 
which  led  me  to  become  a  Socialist,  and 
to  take  an  active  part  in  building  up  a 
Labor  party  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  other  parties;  and  it  is  for  the  electors 
of  Merthjrr  to  say  by  their  votes  how  far 
they  are  in  agreement  with  me.  My  one 
object  in  politics  is  to  aid  in  creating  the 
public  opinion  which  will  sweep  away  the 
causes  which  produce  poverty,  vice,  crime, 
drunkenness  and  immorality,  and  intro- 
duce an  era  of  freedom,  fraternity  and 
equality.  This  ideal  state  cannot  be 
reached  at  one  step,  but  much  can  be  done 
to  mitigate  some  of  the  graver  evils  arising 
out  of  our  present  system  of  wealth  pro- 
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duction.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
Labor  Party  is  to  create  a  driving  force 
in  politics  which  will  overcome  the  inertia 
of  politicians  in  regard  to  social  reforms, 
and  give  the  nation  a  strong,  true  lead 
along  the  paths  which  make  for  national 
righteousness.  To  see  that  children  are 
properly  fed  and  cared  for,  that  the  able 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  work,  and 
that  comfort  is  brought  into  the  life  of  the 
aged,  are  objects  worth  striving  for. 
These  things  lie  outside  the  domain  of 
ordinary  party  politics,  but  they  must  be 
attended  to  if  the  nation  is  to  be  saved 
from  decay:  and  should  I  again  be  re- 
turned as  your  representative,  it  will  be 
my  main  concern  to  see  that  they  are  at- 
tended to." 

Such,  then,  are  the  men  and  such  the 


principles  of  the  new  party  which  has 
come  into  prominence  at  the  general 
election  in  Britain.  Caipenters,  masons, 
compositors,  shipwri^ts,  farm-laborers, 
miners,  engineers,  gasworkers,  railway- 
servants,  ex-civil-servants,  shoemakers, 
navvies  and  weavers, — these  are  the  men 
whom  the  Labor  party  has  chosen  to 
testify  in  Parliament  to  the  principles  of 
the  new  Democracy.  Tlie  working-class 
electors  have  approved  of  this  choice,  and 
the  future  of  the  Labor  party  in  Britain 
depends  very  largely  now  on  the  record 
and  achievements  of  its  members  in  Par- 
liament during  the  next  five  years.  *'  The 
young  fellows  must  prepare  to  do 
credit  to  this  destinv,  for  the  stuff  is 
in  them." 

William  Diack. 
Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
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IT  SEEMS  almost  trite  to  say  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  marine 
painter  and  a  landscape  painter.  Yet 
there  is  a  far  greater  difference  than  even 
many  so-called  skilled  artists  suppose. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  however,  that 
where  there  is  one  good  marine  painter 
there  are  a  score  or  a  half-hundred  good 
landscape  painters.  In  painting  a  land- 
scape, while  the  artist  sees  a  vast  amount 
of  changing  quality  in  the  clouds,  shad- 
ows cast,  sunUght,  waving  of  the  trees, 
movement  of  water,  the  effects  of  the  wind 
on  the  grasses,  fields  of  grain,  etc.,  there 
is  equally  a  vast  amount  of  stable  quality 
in  the  immovableness  of  the  trees,  the 
rocks,  the  hills,  the  course  of  the  streams, 
etc.  But  in  a  seascape,  the  artist  finds 
nothing  stable,  nothing  at  rest.  From 
zenith  to  nadir,  and  at  eveiy  point  on  the 
horizon,  everything  is  in  motion.  Nor  is 
this  all;  not  only  is  everything  in  motion. 


but  when  one  is  studying  a  vessel,  the 
vessel  itself  is  in  motion  with  everything 
below,  around  and  above  it  in  different 
motion.    The  sea  has  its  own  motion  in 

relation  to  the  vessel,  the  clouds  and  skv 

• 

have  theirs,  and  the  hull,  masts  and  sails 
change  their  position  against  the  chang- 
ing background  of  sky,  clouds,  and,  if 
near  a  shore,  shore-Une,  land  and  horizon 
ever}'  moment,  thus  affording  a  com[rfex 
problem  of  movement  that  only  a  most 
careful  obser\'er  and  student,  a  rapid 
''  transfixer  "  of  the  scene  and  a  man  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  memory  can  pos- 
sibly reproduce.  But,  even  this  is  not 
all  the  difficulty.  Many  sea  scenes  can- 
not be  gained  from  the  stable  shore. 
The  painter  must  go  on  a  boat  and  be 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  unstable  sea  him- 
self, thus  complicating  the  problem  of 
movements,  and  rendering  more  difficult 
the  observation   and   carrying   away  of 
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the  impressions  that  it 
is  desirable  to  repro- 
duce. Then,  too,  it 
is  essential  that  a  sea 
painter  have  a  know- 
ledge of  his  subject 
above  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary landscape  painter 
of  his  subjects.  He 
must  know  all  about 
the  craft  he  pictures; 
something  about  cur- 
rents, and  their  ef- 
fects upon  moving 
vessels;  the  wind  and 
its  effect  upon  sails; 
and  the  technical 
handling  and  setting 
of  sails;  he  must 
know  water  in  all  its 
moods  from  the  placid, 
pearly-faced  c^m  to 
the  demoniac -voiced 
ten -thousand -times 
giant-sized  stormy 
wave,  that  dashes 
over  a  large  ship  and 
drives  it  to  death  on 
the  hungry  rocks  be- 
yond. The  fact  is,  a 
marine  painter  cannot  paint  on  the  spot. 
He  must  study  and  know,  until  every- 
thing he  would  present  is  a  part  of  his 
very  self,  has  become  so  completely  his 
own,  that  with  paints  and  brush  in  hand, 
and  canvas  before  him,  he  can  create  his 
picture  from  his  own  inner  consciousness. 
This  it  is  to  be  a  creative  artist,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mere  reproducer  of 
nature,  a  copyist  or  a  technician. 

With  such  problems  as  these  to  con- 
tend with,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties 
of  learning  bis  art,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  few  men  care  to  serve  the  long  and 
tedious  apprenticeship  that  is  absolutely 
essential  ere  any  man  can  be  classed  as  a 
true  painter  of  the  sea.  Here  is  a  case 
where  love,  delight,  pleasure,  must  be- 
come the  soul  of  art.  Without  such  love, 
no  man,  or  few,  would  ever  undei^o  the 
long  training  and  disciplining  necessary 


"HOMEWAKD   BOUND." 

and  the  disappointments  that  come  from 
failure. 

Hence,  when  one  discerns  on  the  hori- 
zon the  dawn  of  a  new  and  true  marine 
painter,  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  his  read- 
ers a  service  in  calling  their  attention  to 
the  fact,  with  the  reason  for  the  "faith 
that  is  within  him,"  and  in  the  hope  also 
that  such  notice  will  encourage  the  woric- 
er  to  continue  until  all  readily  acknowl- 
edge his  high  rank. 

Such  a  punter  we  believe  Charles 
Henry  Grant,  bom  in  1866,  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  to  be.  Spending  the  first  years  of 
his  life  alongside  a  lake  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  eariy  develop  a  passion 
for  the  water.  Indeed,  from  before  be 
could  remember  it  was  his  joy  and  de- 
light. As  a  swimmer  he  loved  the  water, 
and  when  he  grew  older  and  could  not 
have  a  boat  he  went  out  upon  it  on  a  raft. 
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Whether  in  calm  or  storm,  it  was  all  the 
same  to  him.  He  loved  it,  and  he  soon 
knew  its  every  mood  and  expression.  At 
the  same  time  the  lad  had  a  natural  love 
for  drawing  and  the  use  of  colors,  and 
made  many  little  pictures  that  pleased 
his  playmates  and  friends. 

But  one  day,  when  still  a  schoolboy  in 
knickerbockers,  he  learned  that  a  lady 
had  just  received  a  large  painting  of  a 
shipwreck  off  Oswego  harbor,  in  Lake 
Ontario,  painted  by  the  Boston  artist. 
El  well.  With  desire  in  his  heart  and 
trembling  in  his  knees  he  went  to  the 
home  of  this  lady,  determined  to  ask  for 
permission  to  look  at  it.  That  picture 
was  Fate,  leading  him  on.  When  he 
reached  the  door  and  knocked,  his  agita- 
tion was  so  great  as  almost  to  suffocate 
him,  and  had  he  had  the  strength  he  would 
certainly  have  run  away.  With  stam- 
mering tongue  he  told  the  lady  of  his  de- 
sire, and  of  course,  in  a  moment  his  plead- 
ing eyes  had  gained  the  request  his  hps 
could  scarce  request  and  he  stood  before 
the  picture.  It  was  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
and,  to  the  untutored  eyes  of  the  lad,  a 
masterpiece.  His  interest  so  awakened 
the  interest  of  the  owner  that  she  drew 
him  out  in  conversation  and  bye  and  bye, 
when  he  shyly  said  he  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  be  able  to  copy  it,  her  condescen- 
sion in  telling  him  to  come  and  do  so,  al- 
most took  away  his  breath.  But  there 
was  enough  young  America  in  him  to 
hold  him  to  his  desire,  and  purchasing 
canvas,  brushes  and  paint,  he  set  to  work, 
and  on  a  reduced  scale,  painted  the  pic- 
ture. The  writer  would  give  much  to 
see  that  boyish  attempt,  but  Mr.  Grant 
refuses  to  say  what  disposal  has  been 
made  of  it. 

There,  however,  was  his  inspiration, 
and  though  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time,  he  has  been  painting 
marine  pictures,  and  scarcely  anything 
else,  ever  since. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  pic- 
ture of  El  well's,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
relate  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  Grant  was 
invited  to  the  home  of  Mr.  James  Eggle- 


ston,  president  of  one  of  the  great  trans- 
continental express  companies,  who  was 
interested  in  long-homed  cattle,  some 
pictures  of  which  he  wished  Mr.  Grant  to 
see.  As  the  artist  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  imagine  his  wonder,  surprise  and 
delight  to  see  on  the  walls  this  picture 
that  had  been  his  youthful  inspiration. 
It  transpired  that  the  lady  who  owned  it 
was  Mr.  Eggleston's  sister,  and,  upon 
making  a  European  trip,  she  had  left  it 
in  her  brother's  care.  \Mien  Mr.  Grant 
was  asked  what  effect  it  had  upon  him, 
now  that  he  himself  was  a  trained  and 
skilled  artist,  he  said  "  that  while  of  course 
it  was  not  the  wonderful  picture  that  it 
had  appeared  to  him  to  be  when  a  boy, 
he  still  felt  its  strength  and  power."  Tliis 
clearly  shows  two  things,  namely,  that, 
even  in  his  raw  days  he  had  the  artistic 
perception,  and  that  the  picture  was  great 
enough  to  have  given  him  a  true  artistic 
impulse. 

After  a  season  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  New  York,  he  became  one 
of  the  five  American  pupils  the  great 
marine  painter,  M.  F.  H.  DeHaas,  al- 
lowed himself  to  have.  This  master- 
artist  had  been  honored  as  the  court  paint- 
er to  the  Queen  of  Holland,  had  been 
given  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  was  a  man 
capable  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  his 
own  high  ideals.  Young  Grant  was  filled 
with  the  desire  to  accomplish.  The 
water  of  the  lake  had  appealed  to  him, 
and  now  he  learned  the  greater  jx>wer  of 
the  vast  ocean.  The  waves  became  to 
him  the  symbols  of  eternal  unrest:  he 
saw  in  their  wild  and  rough  tossing, 
whether  dashing  upon  a  rocky  shore, 
over  a  pier,  submerging  a  struggling  ves- 
sel, or  in  a  storm  in  mid-ocean,  the  acme 
of  beauty  and  grace.  Here  were  united 
hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  curves  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  mo\nng,  scintillating  in 
the  sunlight;  giving  forth  the  iridescence 
of  a  thousand  rainbows;  imprisoning  in 
their  moving  forms,  moment  after  mo- 
ment, the  fire  and  sparkle  of  the  diamond. 
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the  glow  and  color  of  the  sun- 
rise, and  the  flaming  glory  of 
the  sunset.  When  the  water 
flowed  in  long  steady,  rolls, 
there  was  the  emblem  of 
gently  exenised  but  irresist- 
ible power.  A  vessel,  no 
matter  how  great  its  size  or 
heavy  iti  burden,  was  movetl 
mt.  it  moved,  with  the  same 
ease  that  the  wind  blows 
along  a  winged  seed  of  the 
dandelion.  But  it  was  the 
fierce  motion  of  the  sea  that 
appealed  to  him:  smooth 
water  had  but  few  attrac- 
tions, and  he  has  painted  few 
and  will  doubtless  paint  fewer 
smooth-water  pictures.  The 
turbulence  of  the  sea  found 
a  responsive  note  in  his  own 
soul. 

Nor  was  this  all,  in  the 
ships  themselves,  as  he  grew 
in  knowledge  of  theni,  there 
was  a  growing  attraction. 
With  their  bird-like  motion, 
their  outspread  sails  sen.sitive 
to  every  movement  of  cloud 
or  wind,  and  reflecting  everj- 
mood  of  sky  and  sun;  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which 
they  ploughefl  their  way  through  (lashing 
waves,  this  also  found  a  responsive  sense 
within  him.  Then,  too,  when  out  on  the 
ocean  in  a  sailing  vessel,  he  felt  him.'ielf 
in  close  touch  with  the  real  things  of  life. 
He  was  away  from  the  shams  and  frivoli- 
ties of  cities:  the  conventions  that  ham- 
per, and  restrain,  and  dwarf,  and  repress! 
Here  all  was  bold,  open,  frank,  free  and 
real.  Nature  was  exposed  in  the  fearless- 
ness of  innocence  an<!  power. 

Needless  to  add  Mr,  Grant  has  been 
to  sea  a  numl>er  of  times  in  every  craft 
imaginable.  His  adventures  properly 
told  by  a  Kipling  would  equal  those  of 
Captains  Courageous.  Boat,  scow,  brig, 
yacht,  .schooner,  steamer,  tramp,  pilot- 
boat,  on  all  has  he  traveled  the  briny 
deep.     Perhaps  what  he  regards  as  his 
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most  notable  trip  was  taken  in  1887  on  a 
North  .American  pilot-boat.  Going  out 
to  Sandy  Hook,  he  was  "  on  the  station  ** 
waiting  three  days,  "On  the  station"  is 
a  phrase  used  by  pilots,  and  means  that 
pilot-boats,  as  they  arrive  at  the  station, 
are  required  in  their  order  numerically 
to  cruise  back  and  forth  outside  the  light- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  out- 
going pilots,  hence  the  phrase  "on  the 
station." 

Pilot-lK>at  number  twenty-one,  upon 
which  Mr.  Grant  was,  .soon  took  number 
twenty's  place  and  cruised  back  and  forth 
for  three  days.  Then  her  turn  came  and 
she  set  off  to  take  her  chancres,  for  that 
is  really  what  it  is.  A  small  boat,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  boundless  ocean,  especially 
in  stormy  or  cloudy  weather,  absolutely 
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take^  f rigbtful  chances  of  Derer  being 
Mstn  again.  If  Ls  not  like  the  fishing  res- 
sek  that  have  their  own  ^zone^  where 
steamers  seldom  intrude,  but  the  renr 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  pilot4xMits  re- 
<|nire^  that  ther  star  in  the  path  of  the 
nioa<»ter  «>teamers  that  would  plough 
down  <M>  small  a  boat  and  never  know  of 
its  existence.  The  pilot-boats  were,  at 
that  time,  small,  staunch,  deep-draft 
f$c4iooners,  carrying  amidships  on  deck 
two  small  vawLs,  which  are  launched  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  pilots  to  boats 
that  mav  need  their  services.  When 
rignaLs  can  be  seen  in  the  dajrtime  the 
rignaling  is  done  by  means  of  flags,  and 
the  steamer  knows  that  here  is  the  {Hlot- 
boat,  while  the  pilot-boat  on  showing  her 
siirnal  Is  immediatelv  informed  bv  sC  re- 
plying  signal  on  the  steamer  whether  the 
pilot  Is  required  or  not.  At  night  the 
pilot-boat  displays  a  flare  at  the  stem 
and  the  steamer  has  corresponding  re- 
plies, but  it  is  in  a  fog  that  the  greatest 
caution  and  vigilance  must  be  exercised. 
On  the  pilot-boats  they  have  a  fog-horn 
that  operates  by  turning  a  crank  just  like 
a  barrel-organ,  and  if  any  one  grows  nerv- 
ous, he  goes  and  grinds  out  the  signal. 

Mr.  Grant  avows  that  when,  what 
turned  out  to  be,  a  four  days'  fog  settled 
down  on  them,  though  he  was  well  used 
to  the  seas,  he  grew  nervous.  "Yes," 
said  he,  when  relating  the  experience,  "  I 
felt  more  nervous  and  afraid  than  I  cared 
to  show,  though  I  guess  the  old  salts  knew 
all  about  it.  I  had  often  laughed  at  the 
weary  monotony  the  barrel-organ  grind- 
ers must  feel  when  grinding  out  the  same 
old  tune,  but  I  discovered  a  new  feeling 
that  was  powerful  enough  to  overcome 
the  monotony  of  the  steady  bray  or  blare 
of  the  fog-horn.  The  pilot  had  some  fun 
with  me,  for,  turning  to  the  captain  he 
said :  *  Mr.  Grant  must  be  fond  of  music' 
I  heard  him,  of  course,  and  replied :  *  Mr. 
Yonkers,  if  it  takes  muscle  to  keep  this 
boat  out  of  danger,  I  am  in  a  way  of  de- 
veloping it  very  speedily.'  The  fact  is 
the  first  night  I  did  n't  quit  grinding  until 
I  was  utterly  worn  out.     Ah,  those  old 


frauds,  what  fun  ther  weie  hsTii^  out  of 
me.  When  I  went  below  I  cfidn't  fcd 
like  getting  uodiessed  and  into  m  bank. 
Great  heavens!  what  cooditioD  inmld  I 
be  in  if  we  w«e  to  be  ran  down  and  I  in 
a  bunk.  No,  sir!  no  bonk  for  me.  I 
stretched  out  with  a  blanket  on  m  lodber, 
directly  at  the  foot  of  the  c^Mnpnnkm  way, 
so  that  if  anything  haj^pened  I  woidd  be 
up  on  deck  in  a  moment.  I  josl  added 
down  nicely  one  night  and  my  wuuimJB 
was  sending  me  to  sleep,  when  m  loar  as 
of  loudest  thunder  entered  my  eais  and 
a  shock  as  if  we  had  been  'struck' 
me  wide  awake.  I  was  up  on 
two  jumps.  'What  is  the  inatler?*  I 
cried,  llien  they  had  the  lan^  on  ae. 
A  pilot-signal  on  a  foggy  nig^  is  to  fre 
off  the  six-pounder  every  half 
The  return  dgnal  from  the  stenmerii 
toots  of  the  whistle  givm  at  intemda*  ft 
was  the  firing  of  the  six-pounder  tiiat  ind 
made  the  welkin  ring  and  seated  me  lo 
neariv  out  of  mv  wits. 

''It  is  no  easy  matter  to  send  a  pilot 
aboard  a  vessel,  especially  at  ni^t  or  in 
a  fog.  For  some  time  an  incoming  steam- 
er's hoarse  whistle  has  been  heard  at  in- 
tervals of  half  a  minute  growing  gradu- 
ally nearer.  Then  the  gun  on  the  |Hlot- 
boat  booms  forth  over  the  wild  waste  of 
waters  every  thirty  seconds,  until  out  of 
the  gloom  and  blackness  comes  the  re- 
sponding answering  blast  of  the  steam- 
er's whistle.  But  in  the  dark  who  can 
tell  the  location  of  either  steamer  or  [rilot- 
boat?  That  is  a  matter  that  requires 
considerable  training.  There  are  no  in- 
struments to  determine  it.  It  can  be  done 
only  by  the  ear — ^the  most  delicate  instru- 
ment known  in  the  world.  Several  times 
the  pilot  has  asked  me:  'Where  away  is 
the  steamer?'  and  I  have  answered  in 
one  direction  only  to  have  him  assure  me 
that  it  was  in  an  entirely  opposite  one. 
Hence  it  is  a  matter  that  training  only 
can  determine.  While  the  locating  of 
the  vessel  needing  the  pilot  and  the  sig- 
naling is  going  on,  the  pilot  is  in  his  cabin 
putting  on  his  *best  bib  and  tucker.' 
Coming  on  deck  the  pilot  stands  amid- 
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ships  by  one  of  the  yawls,  which  is  lifted 
by  the  men  on  to  the  rail  of  the  schooner, 
right  iiide  up,  ready  to  be  thrown  over 
into  the  water  at  the  command.  The 
oars  are  lashed  in  place,  the  painter  made 
fast  by  the  man  on  deck.  At  his  side 
stand  the  two  men  who  are  to  accompany 
him.  At  a  favorable  moment  the  pilot 
gives  the  signal  to  the  helmsman  of  the 
pilot-boat  to  let  her  come  'into  the  wind,' 
She  slews  around,  the  taut  sails  slacken 
and  shake.  The  next  moment  the  sec- 
ond command  is  given:  'Throw  her 
over!'  In  she  goes.  Her  oarsmen  are 
ready,  the  pilot  leaps  to  the  rail,  and 
when  she  rises  on  the  next  wave  along- 
side the  pilot-boat,  the  three  of  them 
jump,  the  pilot  in  the  stem,  the  two  men 
at  their  oars.  As  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
the  final  command  rings  out:  'Let  go!' 
The  painter  is  dropped  and  two  or  three 
vigorous  strokes  puts  a  good  distance 
between  the  two  boats.     "To  any  but  an 


experienced  and  sturdy  seaman  the  pilot- 
boat  is  a  tiny  cockleshell,  upon  that  wild 
desert  of  tossing  waves,  but  the  yawl  it- 
self seems  a  mere  fairy  craft.  Yet  it  is 
pulled  steadily  to  the  side  of  the  great 
vessel,  which  has  slowed  up  for  it.  '  Can 
you  see  it  all  the  time  i"  By  no  means. 
As  the  mountains  of  water  rise  and  fall 
the  little  boat  is  entirely  swallowed  out 
of  sight,  then,  as  you  are  lifted,  you  see 
it  down,  down,  way  down  in  the  trough 
beneath  you.  The  next  minute  and  you 
are  below  and  the  tiny  craft  is  a  hundred 
feet  above  you.  Yet  steadily  her  oars- 
men row  in  the  proper  direction.  The 
pilot-boat,  in  the  meantime,  'comes 
about'  and  beats  back  and  forth,  await- 
ing to  pick  up  the  small  boat.  It  is  not 
long  before  the  pilot  reaches  the  steamer 
and  the  ladder  is  lowered.  With  his 
trained  and  watchful  eye  he  stands  and 
gives  his  commands,  and,  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  makes  his  spring,  seizes 
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the  rope  and  the  next  moment  is  on  his 
wav  safelv  to  the  deck,  where  he  is  to  be 
the  unquestioned  king  of  that  great  pal- 
ace, carrj'ing  its  valuable  cargo  of  pre- 
cious human  lives,  mail  and  conmiercial 

r 

treasure.  The  tinv  boat  then  returns 
to  the  pilot-l>oat  and  is  hauled  on  board." 

Only  strong  men  of  sturdy,  genuine 
courage,  of  courage  unknown  to  most 
men  in  ordinary  avocations,  could  thus 
wrest  their  living  from  the  great  waste  of 
waters. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Grant  was  in  a 
pilot-lK)at  when  the  steamer  *'  Etruria " 
passed  by  in  a  fog.  Said  he :  **  We  were 
almost  directly  in  its  pathway.  Another 
fiftv  feet  to  starlK)ard  and  we  should  have 
been  run  down.  I  was  half  dozing  when 
the  monster  vessel,  ^^ith  a  whirl  and  a 
roar,  like  a  mountain,  was  upon  us.  Im- 
agine a  mountain, — not  a  mere  avalanche 
oif  snow, — but  the  mountain  itself  passing 
by  at  lightning  speed,  and  within  a  stone's 
throw.  Literallv  I  felt  the  hairs  of  my 
head  stiffen  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine, 
and  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  sav  that  mv 
cap  was  raised.  But  I  did  not  experience 
that  feeUng  until  the  ship  had  disappeared. 
It  was  after  the  danger  was  over  that  I 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  it.  A  ship  is  indeed 
a  Uving  thing,  a  mighty,  powerful,  sen- 
tient being,  and  when  you  become,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  its  life,  then  you  begin  to 
understand  it  and  not  until." 

In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  The 
Arena  specimens  of  Mr.  Grant's  art,  I 
have  selected  seven  representative  sub- 
jects, which,  to  my  mind,  shows  the  full 
extent  of  his  work  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  is  yet  a  young  man.  He  has  >\isely 
kept  his  immature  efforts  from  the  public, 
and,  better  still,  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
friends.  These  pictures  show  a  maturity 
of  handling  that  demands  for  Mr.  Grant 
a  decidedly  high  place.  They  are  proof 
that  he  can  accomplish  large  things  if  he 
will. 

"  Homeward  Bound  "  is  of  an  old  t}^ 
ship  of  the  early  'sixties  or  'seventies.  It 
was  ships  of  this  build  that  made  Ameri- 
can shipping  famous  throughout  the  world 


for  grace  of  line,  speed  and  strength. 
This  beauty  is  well  presented  in  the  paint- 
ing. The  fore-shortened  "sheer  line" 
is  itself  the  indication  of  her  American 
build.  Here  is  bounding,  spirited,  active 
Ufe.  The  ship,  with  all  sails  set  except 
the  top-gallant  stay-sail,  which  is  being 
placed,  is  partly  "  fight "  and  on  her  way 
home.  Everj^hing  favors  her;  a  spank- 
ing breeae  is  on  her  starboard  quarter: 
weather  is  good;  sky  is  clear;  men  are 
happy.  The  waves  themselves  are  full 
of  Ufe  and  sparkling  with  sunlit  joy,  and 
many  a  song,  audible  and  inaudible, 
goes  forth  from  welling  hearts  at  the 
thought  of  soon  seeing  loved  ones  again. 
The  picture  is  a  living  one.  It  appeals 
both  to  one's  emotions  and  sense  of  life 
as  well  as  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  color. 

In  "Ahead,  Full  Speed,"  Mr.  Grant 
strikes  an  entirelv  different  note,  vet  it 
possesses  the  same  freedom,  strength, 
power  and  grace.  Here  is  a  tramp  steam- 
er forging  ahead  at  full  speed.  The  jib 
and  fore-top  sails  are  set  with  the  foresail 
furled.  The  ^^nnd  is  on  her  starboard 
quarter,  so  that,  sailing  neariy  before  the 
wind  her  canvas  helps  her  along.  The 
smokestack  can  dimly  be  seen  behind  the 
sails,  and  the  sun  coming  out  of  the  fog 
shows  over  the  edge  of  the  topsail.  With 
mighty  \igor  and  power  the  great  vessel 
shoulders  her  way  through  the  water, 
while  the  waves  dash  up  on  her  port  bow. 
Here  rushing  power,  overwhelming  force 
are  personified,  especially  to  one  who  can 
see  the  oncoming  vessel  as  from  a  small 
boat  in  a  fog.  A  distant  signal  has  been 
heard  in  the  fog,  and,  almost  in  a  moment, 
the  mountain-like  shape  looms  ahead  on 
the  top  of  a  wave  out  of  the  mist.  One 
can  feel  the  peculiar  fascination  such  a 
mass  of  mystery,  vastness  and  gloomy 
power  must  possess  when  it  thus  suddenly 
comes  into  sight.  In  this  picture  Mr. 
Grant  has  been  singularly  felicitious  in 
the  handling  of  the  prismatic  colors  in 
the  dashing  of  the  spray  over  the  vesser? 
bow,  especially  in  the  brilliant  glimp!>e 
afforded  to  leeward. 
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In  number  three,  "Will  the  Anchor 
Hold  ?"  the  artist  has  combined  the  emo- 
tions of  fear  and  suspense  with  his  pic- 
torial art  to  thrill  and  interest.  The 
water  is  green  and  the  spray  opalescent, 
for  the  sunlight  is  shining  through  the 
clouds,  lighting  up  the  fierce  wave  that 
dashes  amidships  over  the  vessel.  This 
is  a  I^ke  Ontario  schooner,  caught  in 
the  gale.  Her  sails  are  old  and  one  of 
them, — the  jib, — has  gone  to  pieces  at 
the  first  rude  thrust  of  the  tempest,  and 
now  hangs  in  tatters,  flapping  and  slap- 
ping in  the  wind.  The  staysail  is  falling 
and  a  man  forward  is  trying  to  stow  it; 
the  foresail  is  down,  and  other  men  are 
trying  to  gel  in  the  mizzen  and  stow  it 
snug  as  soon  as  possible.  The  waves 
and  wind  have  forced  the  vessel  near  the 
shore  as  is  shown  by  the  waves  forming 
into  breakers.  The  only  hope  of  the 
crew  is  the  anchor.     This  has  been  thrown 


out.  The  natural  question  in  every 
heart,  as  the  chain  creaks  and  strains 
and  snaps  to  the  dashing  power  of  the 
angry  waves,  is :  "  Will  the  anchor  hold  ? " 
It  is  intA>esting  to  learn  from  the  painter 
that  the  inspiration  for  this  picture  was 
a  scene  that  he  actually  witnessed,  where, 
fortunately,  during  a  long  period  of  fri^t- 
ful  suspense,  the  anchor  did  hold,  and  the 
vessel  reached  a  port  of  safety. 

In  the  painting  itself  there  is  a  vivid- 
ness about  the  water  and  the  clouds  which 
are  heavy,  thick,  lowering  and  full  of 
angry  life,  which  led  an  eminent  critic 
immediately  he  saw  it  to  exclaim:  "There, 
that 's  what  I  call  water,  real,  live,  angry, 
surgeful  water.  No  one  can  look  at  it 
and  not  feel  the  sn-ing  and  go,  the  life 
and  power,  the  dash  and  fierceness,  the 
hope  and  despair  of  it  all."  The  rush  of 
water,  though  tremendous  and  awful,  is 
inspiring;  the  boat  hugs  its  anchor-chain 
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as  if  it  knew  its  only  safety  lay  in  its  stay- 
ing power.  One  feels  the  mighty  force 
of  angry  nature  combatting  the  works  of 
puny  man.  The  whole  composition  of 
this  picture  is  pleasing, — the  careening  of 
the  vessel;  the  wave  dashing  up  to  its 
masts;  the  curling  over  of  the  breakers; 
the  movement  of  the  clouds  and  waves; 
the  active  life  in  the  sails  and  ropes.  The 
coloring  also  is  effective  and  fine.  This 
painting  now  has  a  place  in  the  gallery  of 
R.  A,  C,  Smith,  Commodore  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club. 

In  December  or  January,  almost  any 
cold,  frosty  day,  when  everything  crackles 
and  sparkles  under  the  fe«t,  any  one  of 
the  residents  of  Koboken  coming  over  to 
New  York  in  the  ferryboat  may  see  such 
a  scene  as  Mr.  Grant  has  painted  in  his 
"Safe  in  Port,"  The  great  transatlantic 
liner  limping  into  port,  days  overdue, 
with  ri^ng,  smokestack,  rails,  bow  and 
sides  covered  with  ice,  and  smoke  lazily 
creeping  out  of  the  stacks,  tells  her  own 
story.  She  bears  the  scars  of  her  battles 
with  the  elements.  She  creeps  slowly 
along,  seemingly  glad  of  the  aid  of  the 
tiny  tug  by  her  side.  The  fishing  schoon- 
er to  the  right  glides  jauntily  and  saucily 


along,  while  beyond  is  another  small 
craft.  To  the  left  is  a  retreating  ferry- 
boat, leading  the  eye  to  the  tall  buildings 
of  the  metropolis  beyond,  which  loom'up 
mysterious,  vast,  peculiar  in  the  hazy 
atmosphere.  The  strange  color  effects 
of  water  in  the  winter,  on  a  foggy  day, 
when  the  sun  is  struggling  to  shine,  are 
well  presented  by  Mr.  Grant  in  this  pic- 
ture, and  he  has  judiciously  used  the 
shadows  to  enhance  them.  At  the  dis- 
tant pier  we  can  readily  imagine  the  as- 
sembled relatives  eagerly  awaiting  the 
overdue  vessel;  the  anxiety  gone  from 
their  faces,  relief  and  anticipadon  taking 
its  place.  To  one  who  has  either  waited, 
or  been  waited  for,  this  picture  will  es- 
pecially appeal,  and  to  anyone,  the  tri- 
umphant power  of  the  great  vessel,  as  it 
thus  glides  to  its  dock,  gives  a  sense  of 
glory  in  the  mar\'elous  achievements  of 
man  on  the  ocean. 

"Passing  the  Light"  is  a  picture  of 
strong  action  and  living  interests.  A 
fishing  schooner  under  reefed  mainsail, 
is  beating  her  way  through  a  fast  increas- 
ing sea,  past  a  dangerous  reef,  on  which 
a  lighthouse  is  placed.  The  scurrying 
clouds,  the  long  sweep  of  the  waves  grow- 
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ing  in  their  wildness,  dashing  over  tlie 
starboard  bow  of  the  vessel,  her  hull 
glistening  with  the  wet  of  the  over-dash- 
ing waves,  her  lee-rail  buried  under  the 
water,  all  speak  of  the  strong  conflict,  in 
which,  however,  the  boat,  guided  by  in- 
telligent man,  will  win. 

In  "At  the  Mercy  of  Neptune"  the  life 
and  strength  of  Mr.  Grant's  work  is  per- 
haps mast  vividly  set  forth.  Here  a 
sturdy  .ship  with  .sails  set  has  been  irre- 
sistibly battered  to  a  rocky  shore  by  the 
fleree  attacks  of  wind  and  wave.  Fate 
has  seemed  to  fight  against  the  gallant 
ves.sel.  She  has  battled  against  over- 
whelming odds;  her  sails  have  been  split, 
and  now,  tattered  and  shapeless  ribbons, 
they  flutter  in  the  gale,  speaking  eloquent- 
ly of  the  hopes  of  the  men  who  once  con- 
trolled   the    vessel's   destiny.     The    flag 


still  flutters  in  the  gale,  ap 
pealing  as  it  were  for  help  to 
a  rocky  and  pitiless  shore. 
Where  is  the  crew  ?  No  one 
is  in  sight.  The  .ship  is  aban- 
doned. Driven  on  shore  in 
the  now  abating  storm,  there 
was  nothing  for  the  crew  to 
do  but  seek  to  escape.  Who 
can  tell  what  ha.s  become  of 
them?  The  long  sweep  of 
the  engulfing  waves  that 
break  in  such  furj'  over  the 
apparently  doomed  vessel, 
however,  show  signs  of  speedy 
abatement.  The  wind,  while 
still  fierce,  will  give  way  to 
the  gentler  influences  sug- 
gested by  the  incoming  ghnts 
of  sunlight,  and  though  now 
evidently  "At  the  Mercy  of 
Xeptune,"  there  is  about  the 
uplifted  prow,  the  light  sliin- 
ing  amidships,  the  taut  sail 
that  has  weathered  the  storm, 
and  the  still  flj-ing  flag,  a  feel- 
ing of  hopefulness,  of  opti- 
mism, that  clearly  says  the 
dawn  will  bring  relief.  In 
the  general  handling  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  Grant  has  had 
full  exercise  for  his  power  and  he  ha* 
produced  a  living  picture,  and  therefore 
one  that  will  live. 

In  "Ship  Off  the  Starl)oard  Bow!" 
one  loses  so  much  of  the  power  and  force 
of  the  original  painting  that  it  is  only  by 
the  exercise  of  some  imagination  that  one 
can  realize  its  strength  and  power  from 
the  reproduction.  The  conception  is 
strong  and  realistic.  A  fishing  schooner, 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  somewhat  foggj-  day, 
with  fore.sail.  mainsail,  jib  and  square 
foretopsail  set,  on  her  way  to  the  fishing- 
ground,  with  man  aloft  on  the  lookout, 
is  suddenly  aroused  by  the  crj-  "  Ship  off 
the  starboard  bow!"  In  a  naoment  all 
is  excitement,  The  fog  has  compiled 
botli  vessels  to  go  under  shortened  can- 
vas, yet  the  crew  of  the  little  vessel  know 
that  in  the  vast,  looming  monster  just 
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before  them  is  destruction  and  death 
should  she  yaw  the  least  to  starboard. 
On  both  boats  men  run  to  and  fro.  The 
wheel  of  the  fishermen  is  thrown  "hard 
down,"  and  the  captain  calls  out  his  or- 
ders while  the  men  work  the  sheets.  It  is 
such  events  as  this  that  make  ship  cap- 
tains men  of  promptitude.  Vessels  go 
on,  they  neither  stop  nor  wait.  They 
make  events  quickly,  and  the  men  who 
guide  them  must  think  and  act  promptly, 
if  they  would  avoid  danger  and  possible 
death.  The  aim  of  the  fishermen  is  to 
'ware  off,  so  the  main  and  starboard 
braces  of  the  foresail  are  immediately 
manned.  The  sheets  of  the  mainsail  are 
hauled  in  board.  As  she  clears  the  on- 
coming monster,  a  cheer  goes  up  from 
her  crew,  while  the  great  vessel  ploughs 
on,  pushing  her  irresistible  way  through 
the  waves. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  of 
Mr.  Grant's  work  that  he  is  not  the  paint- 
er of  the  quiet,  the  still,  the  calm  of  the 
sea.  This  mood,  or  poetic  feeling  of 
quiet,  has  not  yet  come  to  him ;  he  is  still 
in  the  full  flush  of  fiery,  active  youth, 
when  action,  motion,  force,  power,  life, 
appeal  to  him.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ice-covered  steamer  "Safe  in  Port," 
which  implies  active  strength  in  abeyance. 


every  picture  is  one  of  motion,  of  life,  of 
action.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that 
this  active  mood  will  continue  in  Mr. 
Grant  for  another  decade  or  more,  and 
then  he  will  gradually  begin  to  feel  the 
softer  and  more  quieting  influences  that 
reign  on  the  ocean  during  a  calm.  Then 
he  will  become  as  powerful  a  depictor  of 
the  poetry  and  gentleness,  as  now  he  is 
of  the  motion,  power  and  unrestrained 
activity,  of  the  sea. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  all  Mr. 
Grant's  pictures,  no  matter  what  the 
scene,  possess  the  glad  optimism  of  youth 
in  them.  Even  in  such  pictures  as  "  Will 
the  Anchor  Hold  ?  "  or  "  At  the  Mercy  of 
Neptune"  you  feel  that  all  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  the  vessels.  There  is 
nothing  that  denotes  despair,  or  letting 
go,  or  faltering.  This  in  itself  is  a  good 
thing,  both  for  the  artist  and  his  pictures. 
It  is  the  optimism  of  healthful  life  that 
helps  others.  Pessimism  at  best  is  a 
poor  prop  to  lean  on  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  Mr.  Grant  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  fact  that  his  optimism  is  natural 
and  spontaneous,  and,  therefore,  is  com- 
municated both  to  his  pictures  and  those 
who  see  them. 

George  W^harton  James. 

Fasadenu,  Cal. 


GENERAL  SIMON   BOLIVAR:    THE    LIBERATOR   OF 

NORTHERN   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

By  Professor  Frederic  M.  Noa. 


WITHIN  the  last  ten  years,  or  ever 
since  ex-President  Cleveland  is- 
sued his  momentous  message  on  that  sub- 
ject to  Congress,  the  affairs  of  Venezuela 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  there- 
fore, befitting  to  give  a  brief  biographical 
outline  of  her  most  renowned  son.  Gen- 
eral Bolivar,  the  liberator  and  Washing- 
ton of  the  northern  half  of  Spanish-speak- 


ing South  America.  To  form  an  impar- 
tial estimate  of  this  remarkable  statesman 
and  military  genius  is  extremely  difficult, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  admirers  idolized 
him  as  a  deity  and  paragon  of  matchless 
\irtue,  while  his  many  virulent  enemies 
painted  him  in  the  blackest  colors. 

A  more  varied  and  tempestuous  career 
than  that  of  General  Simon  Bolivar  can 
hardly  be  conceived.     He  was  bom  in 
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Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1783.  He  was  of  distinguished  ancestry 
OD  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side. 
He  inherited  a  princely  estate  and  for- 
tune. He  went  to  Europe  for  his  educa- 
tion, witnessed  the  coronation  of  the 
mighty  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy,  visited 
the  Sacred  Mount  of  Rome,  where  he 
solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  deliver 
South  America  from  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  Spain,  married,  in  1809,  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  and  then,  as  he  was  returning 
with  her  to  his  native  country,  saw  her 
fall  a  victim  to  yellow  fever. 

The  grief-stricken  Bolivar  henceforth 
became  wedded  to  the  cause  of  Latin- 
American  liberty.  He  returned,  after  a 
brief  stay  in  the  United  States,  to  Venezu- 
ela, and  witnessed,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1811,  at  Caracas,  the  signing  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan declaration  of  independence.  He 
enlisted  in  the  patriot  army,  under  the 
venerable  General  Francisco  Miranda, 
who  at  first  gained  some  important  vic- 
tories over  the  Spaniards.  Miranda, 
however,  was  a  high-souled  visionary  and 


fatally  lacking  in  military  capacify.  Na- 
ture, moreover,  conspired  in  favor  of  the 
royalists,  for,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1812, 
the  most  frightful  earthquake  that  ever 
afflicted  northern  South  America  shodt 
the  whole  of  Venezuela,  completcJy  de- 
stroyed Caracas  and  her  other  cities  and 
caused  ten  thousand  persons  to  perish. 
The  fanatical  priesthood  did  not  fail  to 
work  upon  the  overwrought  fedings  <tf 
the  people,  with  the  result  that  thousands 
deserted  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  and 
acknowledged  again  allegiance  to  the 
imbecile  king  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain. 
A  large  Spanish  fleet  had  also  arrived 
with  strong  reinforcements  of  veteran 
troops.  Finally,  as  a  crowning  catas- 
trophe, a  successful  uprising  of  Spanish 
prisoners  confined  int  he  Venezuelan 
fortress  and  seaport  of  Puerto  Cabdio, 
the  defence  of  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  Colonel  Bolivar,  rendered  General 
Miranda's  position  so  untenable  that  he 
was  forced  to  conclude  an  bonoralde 
capitulation  with  the  Viceroy  Monteverde, 
by  the  terms  of  which  safety  and  protec- 
tion were  guaranteed  to  all  Venezuelans, 
and  amnesty  was  extended  to  insurgents 
who  should  lay  down  their  arms  (July 
29,  1812). 

Bolivar,  who  reached  the  rash  condu- 
sion  that  Miranda  was  a  traitor,  resolved 
to  arrest  his  venerable  commander,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  aided  by  a  few  con- 
federates, in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the 
unhappy  general  lay,  at  La  Guayra,  in  a 
profound  slumber.  Miranda  was  thrown 
into  Fort  San  Carlos  where  a  Spanish 
oflScer,  sent  to  take  over  the  fort,  found 
him  next  day  and  dispatched  him  to 
Monteverde.  The  latter,  untroubled  by 
any  scruples  of  conscience,  had  him  im- 
mediately transported  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  loaded  with  chains  and  confined  in  a 
loathsome  dark  cell  in  Cadiz  until  death 
mercifully  ended  his  sufferings  in  1816. 
History  has  vindicated  the  name  of  this 
saintly  martyr  of  Latin-American  liberty, 
and  justly  condemned  Bolivar  for  an  act 
which  must  ever  be  a  black  stain  upon  the 
latter's  character. 
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There  was  now  no  alternative  left  for 
Bolivar  except  to  flee  from  Venezuela 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  Dutch  West  India 
Island  of  Cura^oa,  a  few  miles  off  the 
northern  coast  of  his  native  country. 
From  this  moment,  he  was  destined  to 
experience  the  most  startling  changes  of 
alternate  good  and  ill  fortune.  He  quick- 
ly repaired  to  Cartagena,  Colombia,  then 
in  the  power  of  the  republicans,  and  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  fieiy  oratory  raised 
a  small  expeditionary  force.  He  disobey- 
ed the  orders  of  his  superiors,  fell,  like  a 
Ughtning  flash,  upon  an  astonished  Span- 
ish army,  routed  it,  and  conceived  the 
daring  project  of  invading  Venezuela  by 
crossing  eastward  the  lofty  Cordillera  of 
the  northern  Andes  mountains,  a  move- 
ment he  brilliantly  executed,  utterly  de- 
feating a  far  superior  enemy,  the  royalist 


troops  leaving  all  their  artillerj-,  munitions 
and  baggage  to  the  conquerors  (February 
28,  1813).  He  next  penetrated,  at  the 
head  of  one  thousand  poorly  armed  and 
supplied  patriots,  through  tropical 
swamps,  and  by  almost  impracticable 
paths,  one  thousand  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior, augmented  his  Uttle  army  by  incred- 
ible exertions,  moved  forward  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  and,  when  least  ex- 
pected, fell,  with  superior  forces,  upon 
detachments  of  the  enemy  and  cut  them 
to  pieces. 

Invested  now  by  the  Congress  of  Co- 
lombia with  enlai^ed  powers.  General 
Bolivar  received  fearful  reports,  amply 
confirmed  by  the  unbiased  testimony  of 
British  officers  in  his  service,  that  the 
Spanish  monster  Monte verde  and  his 
subordinates  were   committing  unparal- 
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leled  atrocities  upon  the  defenceless, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  He  reluct- 
antly resolved  to  meet  the  foul  despoilers 
of  his  beautiful  native  country  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  therefore  issued  his 
celebrated  proclamation  of  guerra  a 
muertey  war  to  the  knife;  that  is,  he  de- 
clared a  war  of  extermination.  This  gave 
for  several  years,  an  extremely  horrifying 
aspect  to  the  war,  many  slaughterings 
in  cold  blood  occurring,  alternately  com- 
mitted by  royalists  and  patriots,  u[x>n 
hundreds  of  unfortunate  prisoners. 

Success  still  continued  to  attend  Gen- 
eral Bolivar's  operations,  and,  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1813,  he  entered  Caracas  in 
triumph,  where  the  lovely  young  daugh- 
ters of  the  nobles,  in  white  dresses,  and 
with  laurel  wreaths,  pushed  their  way 
through  the  cheering  multitude  and  took 
hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  No 
wonder  Bolivar  dismounted  and  wept 
for  joy. 

Fickle  fortune,  however,  now  turned 
against  him,  as  the  royalists  resorted  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  the 
black  slaves  of  the  plantations,  and  in- 
citing them,  with  promises  of  unrestrained 
license  and  plunder,  to  rise  against  their 
masters.  Powerful  reinforcements  also 
arrived  from  Spain,  and  Bolivar,  being 
beaten  at  Aragua,  Venezuela  (August 
17,  1814),  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
country  for  the  second  time,  "stripped 
of  eveiything  but  the  glory  of  the  attempt." 

The  illustrious  exile  fled  to  Colombia, 
where  the  Congress  of  that  republic  ex- 
pressed unshaken  confidence  in  him  and 
employed  him  in  compelling  the  refrac- 
tory mountainous  province  of  Cundina- 
marca  to  submit  to  its  authority.  This 
delicate  and  difficult  mission  having  been 
successfully  accomplished,  Bolivar  was 
appointed  Captain-General  of  the  armies 
of  the  Colombian  Union.  He  now  left 
Bogota,  the  new  capital,  with  a  well- 
selected  expedition  of  two  thousand  vet- 
erans, but  his  plans  were  completely 
thwarted  by  the  machinations  of  his  pri- 
vate enemies,  one  of  whom,  Manuel  Cas- 
tillo, commandant  of  the  port  of  Carta- 


gena, was  conspicuous  for  his  obstinacy 
in  withholding  munitions  and  supplies 
which  the  army  absolutely  required.  Five 
precious  months  were  wasted  in  mutual 
recriminations  when  there  came  the  ca- 
lamitous news  that  Morillo  had  arrive<l 
from  Spain  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
troops  and  a  powerful  fleet.  Bolivar, 
finding  his  little  army  wasted  by  pestilen- 
tial diseases,  hastilv  concluded  a  conven- 
tion  with  Castillo,  and,  in  deep  bitterness, 
fled  from  South  America  for  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  May  8,  1815. 

Whilst  in  Jamaica,  he  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  at  the  hands  of  a  paid  hire- 
ling of  an  unknown  Spaniard.  An  over- 
ruling Providence  having  saved  him  from 
this  danger,  Bolivar  repaired  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  Island  of  Hayti,  where  the  noble- 
minded  negro  President  Petion  hospitaldy 
received  him,  and  furnished  him  w\tii 
ships  and  two  or  three  black  battalions. 
With  these  General  Bolivar  returned  to 
the  north  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  landed 
at  Ochumare,  near  La  Guayra,  but  being 
attacked  to  disadvantage,  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  bravest  officers,  and 
forced  to  reembark  for  Havti.  I^residenl 
Petion  again  befriended  him,  so  that, 
when  Bolivar  landed  a  second  time  on 
Venezuelan  soil,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  tide  of  war  turn  gradually 
in  favor  of  the  patriots,  at  the  beginning 
of  1817.  About  the  same  time,  two 
thousand  British  and  Irish  volunteers, 
officered  by  veterans  who  had  fought 
against  Napoleon  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  South 
American  liberty. 

The  memorable  year  of  1819  was  mark- 
ed by  events  of  transcendent  importance. 
General  Bolivar  assembled  at  Angostura 
the  second  Congress  of  Venezuela,  but 
seriously  compromised  his  prestige  by 
earnestly  advocating  a  strongly  central- 
ized government  or  even  an  absolute 
monarchy  as  being  the  system  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  stability,  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  South  America.  These  in- 
judicious utterances  raised  against,  him  a 
host  of  enemies,  and  were,  in  large  meas- 
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lire,  the  fruitful  ori^n  of  the  aDimosities 
and  sorrows  which  were  to  embitter  the 
rest  of  his  career. 

Bolivar  was  now  to  undertake  an  en- 
terprise which  should  yield  him  imperish- 
able fame  and  place  him  in  the  ranks  of 
the  really  few  great  strategists  of  either 
ancient  or  modem  times.  His  keen  in- 
tellect perceived  that  the  key  to  Spanish 
strength  lay  in  the  lofty  and  mountainous 
territory  of  Colombia  or  New  Grenada, 
and  that  he  must,  at  all  hazards,  effect  a 
transit  over  the  Northern  Andes,  through 
snow  and  ice-blocked  passes  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  then  crush, 
once  for  all,  the  main  army  of  the  royal- 
ists. He  accordingly  raised  an  expedi- 
tion of  fourteen  thousand  troops,  of  cav- 
alry, infantry  and  artillery,  two  thousand 
British  and  foreign  volunteers  accom- 
panjnng  him.  He  left  Angostura,  Ven- 
ezuela, on  the  Orinoco  river,  in  May, 
when  the  rainy  season  was  setting  in  on 
the  extensive  forests  and  llanos  or  plains 
of  that  country.  His  objective  point  lay 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  west,  and  to  reacli 
it  a  dense  tropical  virgin  wilderness  must 
be  traversed,  only  six  to  seven  degrees 
above  the  equator,  when  torrential  inun- 
dations converted  the  land  into  seas  of 
pestilential  swamps.  Poisonous  reptiles 
hung  from  the  trees  and  devouring  alli- 
gators infested  the  .wateiji.  The  artilleiy 
sank  deep  in  the  quagmires.  Hundreds 
of  miles  of  these  regions  having  at  last 
been  traversed,  there  began  the  ascent 
of  the  forbidding  Andes,  their  snowy 
peaks  thousands  of  feel  above  the  clouds. 
The  transit  over  these  mountain  chains, 
among  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  was 
frightful  beyond  description,  an  appal- 
ling mortality  prevailing,  the  British  and 
foreign  volunteers  especially  perishing 
by  the  hundreds.  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
seventy-five  days,  and  having  covered  a 
total  distance  of  one  thousand  miles, 
Bolivar's  diminished  and  wasted  army 
descended  the  Andes  into  Colombia,  en- 
countered the  royalists  at  the  bridge  of 
Boyoca,  August  7,  1819,  and  won  a  splen- 
did  victory,   all   the   Spanish   surviving 
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troops  being  made  prisoners,  together 
with  their  commanding  general.  Bogota 
aiid  all  New  Grenada  became,  as  a  conse- 
quence, free  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

Bolivar,  almost  immediately  after  this 
wonderful  victory,  returned  to  Angostura, 
where  he  prevailed  upon  the  Congress  of 
Venezuela  to  unite  herself  to  New  Gren- 
ada and  form  the  confederated  Republic 
of  Colombia,  December  17,  1819.  Sub- 
sequently, the  southern  territory  of  Quito, 
or  Ecuador,  was  added,  the  Colombian 
Union  thus  extending  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  on  the  north  to  the  regions 
of  the  equator  on  the  south,  bordering  on 
Peru.  Bolivar  received  the  title  of  Lib- 
erator of  Colombia,  and  it  was  decided 
that  a  general  constituent  Congress  should 
assemble  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1821,  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
confederacy. 

An  armistice  of  six  months  with  the 
Spanish  commander-in-chief  of  northern 
South  America  was  concluded,  beginning 
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in  November,  1820,'  but  hostilities  were 
resumed  at  its  expiration,  in  1821.  It  is 
creditable  to  both  belligerents  that,  hence- 
forth, the  war  was,  on  the  whole,  con- 
ducted humanely. 

The  year  1822  saw  the  victorious  armies 
of  the  Liberator  bear  the  stanilard  of  lib- 
erty to  licuador,  in  the  regions  of  the 
equator.  In  the  same  year,  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  great  General  San  Mar- 


live,  until  his  death  in  1850,  in  obscurity 
and  poverty. 

This  generous  sacrifice  bore  the  hap- 
piest fruits  for  South  America.  Some 
inexcusable  blunders  on  Bolivar's  part 
caused  the  war  to  linger  on  two  years 
longer,  but  he  retrieved  them,  went  to 
Peru,  crossed  the  equator  southward, 
and  pu.shed  on  to  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Upper  Peru,  which  he  proclaimed  as  a 
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tin  whose  genius  had  already  emancipated 
the  southern  half  of  Spanish-speaking 
America,  that  is,  Argentina,  Clule  and 
Peru.  The  two  greatest  military  geni- 
uses of  South  America  met  in  secret  con- 
ference at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  July  22d, 
but,  after  three  days  of  earnest  consulta- 
tion, separated,  San  Martin,  knowing 
that  BoUvar  could  brook  no  powerful 
rival,  sublimely  yielded  in  the  interests 
of  South  American  independence,  re- 
signed his  immense  power  as  Protector 
of  Peru,  summoned  the  first  Congress  of 
that  country,  placed  the  command  of  his 
Chi lo -Argentine  army  under  his  rival, 
sailed,  in  September,  for  Chile,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  retired  to  France,  there  to 


new  repubUc,  called,  in  bis  honor,  by  its 
grateful  inhabitants,  Bolivia.  There, 
in  the  land  of  the  highest  Andes,  in  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Incas,  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  Pizarro  and  the  Spanish 
conquerors  three  centuries  previously, 
the  final  act  of  the  Latin -American  drama 
for  life,  Uberty,  happiness  and  independ- 
ence was  played  in  1824. 

The  final  battle  of  the  Latin -American 
Revolution,  won,  after  months  of  con- 
summate strategy,  by  General  Sucre, 
Bolivar's  second  in  command,  was  fou^t, 
December  9,  1824,  at  Ayacucho,  on  a 
plateau  about  12,000  feet  above  the  Pa- 
cific, surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest 
snow-covered    peaks    of    the     Peruvian 
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Andes.  In  spite  of  Sucre's  army  being 
reduced  to  starvation  and  in  size  only 
about  half  that  of  their  opponents,  that 
is,  six  thousand,  the  royaUsts  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  upwards 
of  two  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  the  surrender  of  about  four  thou- 
sand more  as  prisoners  of  war,  including 
the  Viceroy  La  Sema  and  fifteen  general 
officers. 

Sucre's  crowning  triumph  forever  as- 
sured the  independence  of  not  only  Latin 
America  but  the  United  States  as  well. 
At  this  point,  Bolivar  was  to  cease  any 
further  miUtary  operations.  His  gen- 
erous mind  yearned  to  carry  the  banner 
of  freedom  and  Ught  still  further.  If  his 
hand  had  not  beep  stayed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  then  domina- 
ted by  the  intrenched  American  slave- 
owning  power,  he  would  have  saved  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  from  seventy-five  years 
more  of  Spanish  thraldom,  and  would 
have  sent  his  hberating  navies  and  armies 
across  the  Oriental  Pacific  and  have  liber- 
ated the  Philippines,  also.  Had  he  been 
free  to  act,  who  can  say  how  much  farther 
advanced  in  true  civilization  the  present 
twentieth  century  might  have  been  ? 

Bolivar,  in  1825,  had  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  fame.  He  had  become  the  ac- 
knowledged ruler  of  the  northern  half  of 
Spanish-speaking  South  America,  over 
a  continental  territory  as  large  as  the 
United  States.  The  following  year  he 
summoned  the  first  Pan-American  Con- 
gress at  Panama.  Its  dehberations  led 
to  no  immediate  results,  yet,  there  the 
seed  was  sown  which  was  to  ripen  into 
international  arbitration,  the  ever-growing 
agitation  for  universal  disarmament  and 
honorable  peace,  and  the  reserving  of  the 
American  continent  and  adjacent  islands 
as  the  free  and  independent  home  and 
country  of  all  the  oppressed  of  the  earth. 

After  1826,  the  eclipse  of  the  great  Lib- 
erator's life,  ended  within  the  next  four 
years,  had  already  begun.  His  fatal  love 
of  ostentation,  adulation  and  the  exercise 
of  power  impased  ordeals  upon  him  which 
his    more   self-poised   rival   San   Martin 


escaped.  He  endeavored,  with  disas- 
trous results,  to  compel  the  nations  he 
had  Uberated  to  accept  constitutions 
monarchical  in  their  nature  and  whcdly 
hostile  to  the  natural  environment  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  overshadow- 
ing personality  inspired  a  universal  dread 
ii>  South  America  that  he  would,  after  all, 
trample  upon  her  deariy-bought  liberties 
and  become  another  Csesar  or  Napoleon. 
Bohvar,  however,  with  all  his  glaring 
faults,  was  a  patriot  and  soldier  of  liberty, 
and  he  at  last  awoke  to  the  error  of  his 
ways. 

The  closing  year  of  his  Ufe  was  in- 
tensely tragic.  He  had  sacrificed  both 
his  health  and  his  princely  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  South  American  emancipation. 
At  forty-seven  he  was  a  physical  wreck. 
The  Colombian  Republic  he  had  built 
up  fell  into  anarchy  and  the  separate 
parts  formed  seceding  republics.  Sin- 
cerely anxious  to  bring  peace  to  distracted 
northern  South  America,  he  withdrew 
from  public  affairs  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1880.  He  retired,  in  extreme  poverty, 
to  private  life  and  fatally  ill,  and  his  sen- 
sitive nature  was  stung  to  the  quick  when 
he  received  the  news  that  his  bc^om  friend 
the  illustrious  Greneral  Sucre  had  been 
foully  assassinated  in  the  forests  of  Ecua- 
dor, June  4th.  From  this  moment  he 
never  rallied,  and  inexorable  fate  also 
willed  that  he  should  still  be  pursued  by 
the  venom  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
some  of  the  worst  of  whom  were  in  his 
own  native  country  Venezuela.  The 
crisis  came  in  December,  1880,  when  his 
illness  turned  to  rapid  pneumonia.  On 
the  10th  he  sank  so  low  that  he  received 
the  sacrament,  made  his  will,  and  ad- 
dressed these  final  words  of  farewell  to 
the  Colombians: 

"  My  last  prayers  are  for  the  felicity  of 
my  native  country:  if  my  death  should 
contribute  towards  party  strife  ceasing, 
and  the  Union  being  consoUdated,  I  shall 
go  to  the  grave  with  tranquiUty." 

From  the  10th  until  the  17th,  the  vital 
spark  lingered  like  a  flickering  lamp.     At 
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one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
his  soul,  ''too  great  for  what  contained 
it,"  passed  into  the  life  beyond.  Pre- 
maturely old,  he  had  reached  only  the  age 
of  forty-seven  years  and  five  months. 

He  was  honored  with  a  pubUc  military 
funeral  at  Santa  Martha,  but  only  in  1842 
did  the  joint  commissioners  of  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  exhume  his  remains  and 
have  them  transported  in  a  Venezuelan 
warship  to  La  Guayra,  whence  they  were 
taken  overland  to  Caracas,  his  birthplace, 
where,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the  an- 
niversary of  his  death,  they  were  deposited 
amid  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  in 


the  Cathedral  of  Caracas,  where  his  an- 
cestors had  been  buried.  There,  a  splen- 
did sarcophagus,  made  in  Italy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  has 
been  erected.  "  A  beautiful  though  tardy 
reparation,"  says  Sefior  Don  Jose  Manuel 
Restrepo,  the  eminent  Colombian  his- 
torian, ''for  the  insults  to  which  he  was 
subjected  during  his  life  by  the  sons  of 
Venezuela  and  Caracas  on  whom  BoUvar 
had  conferred  so  much  luster  and  dis- 
tinction, and  to  whom  he  had  rendered 
so  many  incalculable  benefits !  ** 

Frederic  M.  Noa. 
Maiden,  M<U8. 
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CAN  LITERATURE. 


By  Edwin  Davies  Schoonmakee, 

Aathorof  TheSaxont. 


"  \]l  T^E  ARE  living  our  epic,"  said  a 
W  professor  some  years  ago  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  cause  for 
the  dearth  in  America  of  literary  works 
of  the  first  order.  This  reply,  reaching 
the  public  through  various  channels, 
assuaged  in  a  large  measure  the  mortifi- 
cation which  the  nation  felt.  And  how 
deep  this  had  been  was  apparent  in  the 
deUght  with  which  the  phrase  was  taken 
up  and  in  the  alacrity  with  which  it  was 
tossed  from  shore  to  shore.  To-day,  if 
a  foreigner  should  ask  of  educated  men 
and  women  in  any  part  of  our  countiy, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  American  lit- 
erature? Why  is  it  that  you  people, 
admittedly  leading  the  world  in  so  many 
lines  of  intellectual  activity,  lag  so  far 
behind  in  this  particular  line,  literature  ?  ** 
he  is  certain  to  be  met  with:  "Ah,  but 
you  do  not  consider  the  place  of  literature 
in  the  order  of  development.  You  are 
looking  for  blossoms  at  a  time  when  the 
trunk  is  just  dividing  into  branches. 
We  have  not  yet  mastered  the  valleys 
and  mountains  of  our  great  land.     Lit- 


erature comes  with  leisure  and  as  yet  we 
have  no  leisure.  We  are  a  business  peo- 
ple. We  are  taking  out  our  iron  and 
coal,  building  our  highways  and  cities. 
You  saw  New  York  and  Chicago,  how 
they  tower  up  into  heaven?  Then  you 
have  seen  upon  what  it  is  that  the  swell- 
ing brain  of  the  American  Titan  is  at 
work.  With  us  it  is  still  the  age  of  the 
hammer.  The  pen  will  come  later. 
First  the  battle,  then  the  song.  Aga- 
memnon, then  Homer.  We  are  Uving 
our  epic." 

What  is  meant  by  "Hving  our  epic"? 
Obviously  that  we  are  sailing  our  JSgean 
or  pouncQng  the  walls  of  some  new  Troy 
for  the  rescue  of  some  new  Helen.  What 
is  our  JSgean  ?  Our  troubled  industrial 
sea.  And  our  Troy  that  must  be  bat- 
tered down?  The  old-world  idea  of 
king  and  peasant  carried  into  the  new 
rSgime  of  industry.  And  our  Helen? 
That  beautiful  social  harmony  which 
the  seers  of  all  ages  have  foreseen  and 
for  which  martyrs  have  died  and  are  still 
dying.     It   is   unquestionably   true   that 
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this  great  work,  for  which  our  new  hu- 
manity is  just  taking  up  arms,  must  first 
be  accompUshed  before  it  can  be  sung. 
In  this  sense  and  in  this  sense  alone  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  "  Uving  our  epic  "  an 
excuse  for  our  not  writing  it.  When  in- 
dustry that  is  now  drudgery  shall  have 
become  romance,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  our  Homer  appear  and  begin  his 
song.  But  before  there  can  be  romance 
there  must  first  be  victory,  and  victory  is 
something  which  we  have  not  yet  achiev- 
ed. We  are  still  encamped  upon  our 
Troad. 

But  the  apologist  for  our  disease  of 
sterilty  in  great  literature  does  not  deal 
squarely  with  us.  When  he  says:  **We 
are  living  our  epic,"  he  uses  the  word 
epic  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
the  Uiad,  a  narrative  of  an  heroic  enter- 
prise, or  to  the  historical  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare which  have  been  cidled  the  real 
English  epic.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
and  the  French  wars  must  be  fought 
before  the  great  kings  can  move  in  spir- 
itual majesty  through  the  plays.  And 
we  who  are  engaged  in  a  still  more  heroic 
enterprise  must  fight  out  our  industrial 
battle  before  we  can  marshal  its  heroes 
upon  the  pages  of  inmiortal  verse.  But 
in  the  suppressed  half  of  the  sentence, 
"and  therefore  we  can  not  be  expected 
to  be  writing  our  epic,"  the  word  epic  is 
used  in  its  broader,  derivative  sense  which 
includes  all  Uterature  in  its  higher  forms. 
Else  how  should  the  phrase  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  coined,  the  gen- 
eral propping  up  of  the  national  pride? 
For  it  is  not  alone  our  epic  that  is  lacking, 
but  our  drama  and  novel  as  well. 

And  the  cause  for  this,  we  are  told,  is 
that  we  have  no  leisure,  that  we  are  living 
in  a  business  age.  What  a  clearing-house 
for  the  sins  of  the  nation  is  this  business 
age  of  ours!  How  naked,  how  unpre- 
sentable we  would  appear  were  it  not  for 
some  such  wide-flowing  mantle.  Is  there 
a  vice,  is  there  a  shortcoming  at  which 
fingers  are  pointed  from  oversea  that  does 
not  disappear  under  its  great  folds  ?  If 
government  is  corrupt,  the  poison  has  its 


fountain  in  the  age.  If  the  Church  is 
venal,  it  is  the  age  that  has  made  it  so. 
And  if  the  young  men  and  women  of 
America,  in  whom  bum  the  fires  of  Apol- 
lo, go  down  the  iron  way  and  are  heard 
of  no  more,  **  The  age.  Lord,  which  thou 
gavest  us,  she  did  it."  Strange  how  our 
fathers  ever  got  along  without  this  all- 
cleansing  absolution. 

Is  it  true  that  we  have  no  leisure? 
Dare  we  say  so  when  we  have  in  abund- 
ance that  which  makes  leisure  possible, 
wealth?  Do  we  not  boast  that  we  are 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  ?  And  if 
we  are  the  richest,  have  we  not  potentially 
the  most  leisure  ?  If  leisure  were  all  that 
were  needed,  could  we  not,  with  our  sur- 
plus bank-stock,  purchase  a  golden  age 
far  surpassing  the  age  of  Pericles  or  of 
EUzabeth  ?  Why  do  we  not  do  it  ?  Be- 
cause we  know  that  it  is  not  leisure,  but 
leisure  plus  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
leisure,  that  has  built  the  golden  ages  of 
the  world.  And  do  we  know  how  to  use 
leisure?  Suppose  we  should  purchase 
it,  what  would  we  do  with  it  ?  We  would 
be  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  pur- 
chased a  musical  instrument  which  he 
knows  not  how  to  play.  And  we  are  too 
famiUar  with  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
Bourgeois  turned  Gentleman  ever  as  a 
nation  to  wish  to  imitate  him.  W^e  are 
too  proud  to  love  being  laughed  at. 

If  we  prefer  to  spend  our  money  for 
lumber  and  iron  and  hogs,  which  we 
know  how  to  use,  rather  than  for  leisure, 
which  we  know  not  how  to  use,  are  we 
therefore  sordid  ?  There  would  be  some 
foundation  for  the  charge  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  astonished  the  world 
by  the  vast  sums  which  we  have  spent  in 
our  efforts  to  learn  how  to  use  leisure. 
Phillip  of  Macedon  was  not  more  solici- 
tous for  the  education  of  his  son  than  are 
we  for  the  education  of  young  America. 
We  have  reared  and  swung  wide  the  doors 
of  scores  of  universities.  We  have  pro- 
vided them  with  equipment  the  hke  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen.  Have 
they  asked  for  buildings,  we  have  piled 
them  up  until  they  have  become  cities  in 
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themselves.  Have  they  asked  for  fields 
where  the  body  of  the  nation  might  be 
made  more  beautiful  and  efficient,  we 
have  laid  out  ample  stadia  and  have 
pointed  our  young  men  to  the  Greeks. 
Have  they  mentioned  club-houses  where 
the  new  social  sense  might  come  to  flower, 
we  have  supplied  them.  Theaters,  have 
they  not  had  them  ?  And  to  aid  our  wise 
men  in  their  work  of  instruction,  have 
we  not  imported  masters  from  oversea? 
What  is  it  that  we  have  left  undone  ? 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  business  age ; 
then  let  us  be  business-Uke.  If  a  manu- 
facturing enterprise  is  not  paying  divi- 
dends, the  owners  overhaul  it,  examine 
it,  and  find  out  why.  If  it  is  discovered 
that  it  is  a  particular  department  that 
has  occasioned  the  loss  and,  by  its  un- 
satisfactory work,  has  injured  the  repu- 
tation of  the  plant,  that  department  is 
at  once  renovated  and  new  methods  are 
installed  and,  if  necessary,  new  men. 
We  have  put  millions  into  our  universi- 
ties and  each  year  we  are  putting  millions 
more.  Is  it  not  about  time  we  were  look- 
ing into  this  investment  to  see  if  these 
institutions  or  any  part  of  them  are  run- 
ning at  a  loss  ?  Or  is  it  of  more  impor- 
tance to  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  nation 
are  being  well  made  than  it  is  to  know 
that  its  brain  is  being  properly  trained  ? 
At  least,  as  Yankees,  we  ought  to  want 
to  know  if  we  are  getting  our  money's 
worth. 

Using  as  a  criterion  of  excellence  the 
recognition  of  Europe,  for  our  own  judg- 
ment is  apt  to  be  a  little  warped,  what 
have  our  universities  done  to  justify  this 
vast  outlay?  Do  we  know  any  more  of 
how  to  use  leisure  than  we  knew  before 
they  were  established?  Are  we  any 
nearer  to  self-expression?  What  have 
they  done?  They  have  sent  forth  ath- 
letes who  have  met  and  vanquished  the 
best.  Their  technical  schools  have  pro- 
duced engineers  and  mechanics  who  have 
built  monuments  to  their  skill  in  every 
land.  In  science,  too,  their  graduates 
are  making  a  name  not  only  for  them- 
selves   but   for   their   country.     Of   the 


work  done  by  these  departments  one 
would  perhaps  be  a  little  over-exacting 
to  complain.  But  what  these  have  done 
only  renders  more  conspicuous  what  the 
others  have  not  done.  Can  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  our  statue  has  no  head? 
Where  in  the  field  of  glory  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  large  department 
which  presides  over  the  arts  and  whose 
task  it  is  to  develop  the  literaiy  g^us 
of  the  nation  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  have 
no  poets  to  compare  with  our  athletes, 
no  novelists  to  match  our  engineers,  no 
dramatists  to  stand  up  with  our  scientists  ? 
Something  is  wrong.  What  is  it  ?  The 
age? 

No,  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
arts  department,  it  is  not  the  age  that  is 
to  blame:  it  is  you.  You  receive  eadi 
year  into  your  classrooms  young  men  and 
women  as  brainy  and  as  bright  as  any 
that  find  their  their  way  into  the  mechan- 
ical schools  or  the  laboratories.  As 
hungiy  for  fame  as  those  who  seek  it  with 
the  microscope  or  in  the  paths  of  com- 
mercial life  they  come  to  you,  as  those 
who  know  can  testify,  on  fire  with  divine 
enthusiasm  and  hopeful  of  some  day 
producing  works  which  their  country 
"  will  not  let  die,"  and  after  years  of  in- 
struction under  you,  go  away  with  their 
dream  fabrics  disintegrated  and  falling 
down.  Is  it  not  true?  Have  you  n(^ 
for  years  watched  the  horizon  hoping  to 
see  those  bright  minds  rise  and  shed  ^eir 
glory?  Have  they  done  so?  Run  over 
the  roll  of  those  whose  books  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  not  of  Europe  but 
simply  of  our  own  land  and  note  what  a 
small  proportion  of  them  have  had  their 
training  under  you.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  our  painters  and  sculptors,  whose 
works  are  honored  abroad  as  equal  to 
the  best,  are  the  products  of  European 
schools,  and  you  have  before  you  facts 
that  should  make  you  pause  and  seriously 
consider  if  there  may  not  be  something 
wrong  with  your  methods. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  department  of  our  universities 
has  done  little  or  nothing  to  loosen  die 
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tongue  of  our  great  democracy,  success- 
ful business  men  go  on  year  after  year 
furnishing  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work 
in  the  same  old  way.  Were  it  a  mining 
company  or  a  manufacturing  enterprise, 
does  any  one  imagine  that  the  vein  would 
not  long  ago  have  been  abandoned  or  the 
plant  shut  down  or  at  least  that  a  rigid 
investigation  would  not  have  been  made  ? 
Then  why  this  laxity  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation ?  How  are  we  to  explain  this 
apparently  unbusiness-like  procedure  of 
our  business  men?  Possibly  from  their 
view-point  the  procedure  is  not  unbusi- 
ness-Oke.     Let  us  see. 

Each  year  our  great  commercial  or- 
ganizations are  caUing  louder  and  louder 
for  brains.  The  cry  is  raised  that  they 
cannot  get  efficient  help.  Our  export 
trade,  which  is  making  its  way  into  eveiy 
mart  and  jungle  of  the  known  world,  is 
meeting  each  year  with  a  resistance  that 
is  fast  becoming  an  attack.  Never  be- 
fore has  our  trade  line  been  so  hacked  at. 
The  conffict  is  on  in  deadly  earnest  and 
the  nation  which  throws  the  most  brains 
into  the  battle  is  going  to  win.  At  such 
a  crisis  to  allow  a  young  man  or  woman 
of  abihty  to  idle  with  art  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  Write  literature  when 
our  dividends  are  in  danger!  If  our  div- 
idends are  decreased  where  are  you  uni- 
versities going  to  get  your  endowments  ? 
Do  you  hear?  If  our  dividends  are  de- 
creased where  are  you  universities  going 
to  get  your  endowments  ?  Do  as  we  say 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  miUions  you 
want.  Turn  us  our  business  men,  men 
whom  we  can  use  as  bolts  and  screws  in 
our  great  trade-machines,  engineers  and 
mechanics:  our  contracts  are  terribly 
behind.  Yes,  and  scientists:  they  dis- 
cover devices  and  chemicals  and  keep 
our  factories  up  to  date.  Your  athletes, 
too,  make  good  stuff;  they  do  n't  get 
crazy  notions  in  their  heads.  What 
shall  we  do  with  those  in  our  arts  depart- 
ment ?  Send  the  sharp  ones  to  us.  But 
they  want  to  write.  Botch  their  brains 
so  they  can  't. 

Has  something  like  this  been  whispered 


behind  the  scenes  when  the  gold  has  been 
handed  out?  Or  is  this  one  of  those 
things  which  are  simply  understood? 
Are  our  universities  being  operated  as 
by-plants  of  the  trusts,  shaping  their 
product  to  the  order  of  the  masters? 
And  are  we  to  be  left  no  alternative  but 
believe  that  the  young  men  and  women 
of  America  who  might  be  writing  our 
drama  and  novel  have  been  sold  to  our 
czars  of  trade  and,  shipped  off  to  the 
firing-line,  are  bombarding  some  outpost 
for  the  Beef-Trust  or  serving  as  spies 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  Cer- 
tainly no  better  method  could  be  found  of 
*'  botching  their  brains  "  and  forcing  into 
the  commercial  those  who  are  ambitious 
for  the  literary  life  than  that  employed 
by  the  instructors  in  our  universities. 

What  is  the  process  by  which  great  lit- 
erature is  produced?  Synthesis.  WTiat 
is  the  process  taught  by  our  universities  ? 
Analysis.  The  poem  is  studied  as  a  flower 
is  studied  not  by  the  artist  but  by  the  bota- 
nist, torn  apart  petal  and  ovule.  That 
splendid  piling  up  of  golden  stone  on  gold- 
en stone,  the  natural  process  in  creation, 
is  never  seen  in  the  classroom.  How  the 
"cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  pal- 
aces" arise  is  never  dealt  with.  The 
Ughtning  of  genius,  that  is  now  here, 
now  there,  building  in  an  instant  for  eter- 
nity, is,  it  would  seem,  either  feared  as 
something  elemental  and  therefore  de- 
structive, or  else  it  is  passed  over  as  some- 
thing of  too  littie  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  serious  men.  The  stones 
are  the  thing,  and  the  mortar  between 
them,  not  the  art  of  the  builder.  That 
has  to  do  with  the  mechanic.  Univer- 
sities are  places  of  education.  Educa- 
tion is  the  finding  of  truth,  and  truth  is 
found  by  analysis.  Why  our  professors 
of  literature  have  followed  this  will-o'- 
the-wisp  is  easily  perceived.  Peering 
over  into  the  department  of  science  and 
beholding  the  wonders  there  wrought 
by  analysis  they  have  imagined  that  the 
same  process  would  give  similar  results 
in  hterature.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  these  learned  men  that  science 
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and  literature  are  two  very  different 
things;  that  whereas  the  discovery  of  a 
new  element  in  matter  may  mean  the 
laying  hold  on  a  vital  law,  a  new  element 
discovered  in  the  works  of  a  poet  can' 
never  be  anything  more  than  a  dead  fact. 
And  so  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  poem 
dissected  by  the  knife  and  the  drama 
examined  under  the  microscope.  It  is 
idle  to  expostulate  that  the  life  principle 
in  Uterature  is  beauty,  and  that  to  dis- 
cover beauty  there  is  no  need  of  the 
microscope  or  the  knife.  They  know 
what  they  are  doing.  They  are  seeking 
the  color-scheme  in  Tennyson  or  what 
odors  appealed  most  to  Baudelaire.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  stu- 
dents entering  the  classroom  for  the  first 
time  should  immediately  perceive  the 
importance  of  this.  And  so,  if  they  go 
on  for  a  while  idling  their  time  away 
producing  stories  and  poems  and  frag- 
ments of  dramas,  we  must  be  patient 
with  them.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
come  to  see  how  they  are  wasting  their 
golden  youth.  Meanwhile  everything 
possible  is  done  to  discourage  them  from 
such  practices  and  to  turn  their  minds 
to  worthy  objects.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  instruc- 
tion, fellowships  and  other  university 
honors  are  never  awarded  to  those  who 
show  a  genius  for  creating  but  only  to 
those  who  show  an  aptitude  for  dissect- 
ing literature.  Figure  out  the  time 
scheme  of  Faust.  Write  a  thesis  show- 
ing how  much  Wordsworth  owed  to 
Percy's  Reliques,  Trace  the  beginnings 
of  romanticism  as  shown  by  the  love  of 
wild-flowers  in  the  age  of  Anne.  Is 
Hamlet  mad  ?  A  prize  to  him  who  first 
finds  the  germ.  The  recitation  becomes  a 
clinic.  The  Prince  of  Denmark  is  stretch- 
ed upon  the  table  and  the  search  begins. 
And  so  it  goes.  If  one  class  has  immor- 
taUzed  itself  by  discovering  that  the 
favorite  color  of  Tennyson  is  purple, 
another  wins  equal  honor  by  showing 
what  bird  is  most  often  mentioned  by 
Milton.     With  the  soul  of  literature  these 


men  have  nothing  to  do.     That  belongs 
to  God.     But  of  that  which  belongs  to 
man  no  part  has  been  overlooked.     Skel- 
eton, veins,  pigment-centers,  corpuscles, 
not  an  atom  but  has  passed  under  the 
lens.     And  this  work,  the  pride  of  our 
rhetors,   has   been   rendered    august   by 
giving  it  that  name  which   science  has 
made  illustrious,  original  research.     Orig- 
inal, indeed.    And  applied  to  the  study 
of    literature,    surpassingly   original.    A 
sculptor  is  envious  of  a  warrior  and  be- 
cause the  warrior  has  won  glory  with  the 
sword  the  sculptor  uses  the  same  instru- 
ment in  the  carving  of  his  statue.    And 
when  his  Venus  turns  out  a  hitching-post 
he  looks  about  and  does  not  know  what 
the    trouble    is.     Finally    he    concludes 
that  it  is  because  he  is  Uving  in  a  militaiy 
age.     A   professor   of   science    has   wod 
glory  and  a  professor  of  literature  has 
had   his   eye   open.     Eureka!     Now  we 
have  it.     This  is  the  way  to  teach  Utera- 
ture.    Out  with  your  microscopes,  young 
men.     Let  us  discover  sometfa^g.    And 
these  learned  gentlemen  do  not  see  that 
it  is  not  Hamlet  who  is  mad ! 

This,  then,  is  the  education  of  our  youth 
This  is  the  training  those  undergo  to 
whom  the  nation  is  looking  for  inmiortal 
books.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  poets 
lack  the  divine  fire  and  look  more  to  their 
words  than  to  their  thoughts,  that  our 
drama  is  impotent  and  cannot  soar,  that 
our  novel  gropes  and  cannot  find  its  way  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  while  our  athletes 
return  from  the  games  with  the  Olympc 
crown,  while  our  engineers  are  summoned 
abroad  to  give  advice  to  kings,  while  our 
statesmen  are  admitted  as  peers  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations,  while  our  painters 
and  sculptors  stand  four  square  and  look 
the  world  in  the  face,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  literary  lights  bum  low  ?  Taught 
to  unravel  the  brains  of  others,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  young  authors  enter 
upon  their  work  with  their  own  brains 
unraveled  ?  And  if,  after  years  of  strug- 
gling with  a  demon  that  forces  them  to 
pick  apart  when  they  would  put  together, 
pause   and   consider  when  they  should 
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rush  on  and  attain,  they  give  up  in  de- 
spair and  enlist  in  the  army  of  trade,  is  it 
the  age  that  is  to  blame?  Or  b  it  the 
masters  of  the  age,  those  men  who  think 
it  nefarious  that  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  should  idle  with  art 
when  trade  is  in  danger,  whose  armies 
are  caUing  for  recruits,  and  who,  using 
the  machinery  of  education,  see  to  it  that 
their  will  is  obeyed,  that  their  fighting 
Une  is  kept  full  ?  We  ask  again,  is  there 
some  dark  contract  that  is  being  fulfilled  ? 
Are  the  millions  that  are  being  poured 
into  the  coflFers  of  our  universities  really 
not  a  charity  but  a  price  paid  for  service  ? 

One  of  the  largest  of  Uiese  institutions 
has  lately  appointed  a  committee  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  why  it  is  that  the 
scores  who  annually  go  from  her  sup- 
posedly equipped  for  the  production  of 
great  books,  are  afterwards  never  heard 
of,  or  heard  of  only  as  space-writers  for 
the  daily  press  or  as  contributors  to  the 
magazines.  Has  this  been  done  to  allay 
the  growing  suspicions  of  the  public  and 
to  stay  its  wrath  ?  One  of  those  investi- 
gations the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent investigation?  Or  is  it  really  a 
sign  of  the  dawn?  Can  it  be  that  our 
universities  are  actually  waking  up? 
And  they  have  begun  to  lose  faith  in  their 
own  creed  that  the  cause  is  in  the  age! 

We  confess  we  should  much  prefer  to 
see  this  investigation  carried  on  by  out- 
side parties.  This  arrangement  would 
be  more  satisfactory  all  round.  The 
public  would  then  have  no  cause  to  ques- 
tion  the  findings  of  the  committee  on 


the  ground  of  "undue  influence,"  or  to 
wink,  as  it  sometimes  does,  when  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  soundness  of  a  work 
is  composed  of  those  who  have  done  the 
work.  And  apart  from  this,  we  are  npt 
sure  that  the  training  of  professors  is 
such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
find  out  what  we  want  to  know.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  Uterature.  If  something  were 
the  matter  with  our  finances  we  would 
call  in  not  professors  of  finance  but  finan- 
ciers. If  something  were  wrong  with 
our  art  we  would  consult  not  teachers 
of  art  but  artists.  Then  if  we  suggest 
that  in  the  present  case  the  committee 
be  composed  not  of  professors  of  litera- 
ture but  of  producers  of  literature  we 
believe  we  are  within  the  lines  of  conunon 
sense.  And  we  would  further  suggest 
that  the  scope  of  the  investigation  be 
extended,  that  the  committee  be  asked 
to  inquire  into  and  state,  first,  whether 
it  find  the  method  employed  in  teaching 
literature  to  be,  as  we  claim,  the  anatom- 
ical method;  second,  whether  it  find 
the  condition  on  which  fellowships  are 
awarded  to  be,  as  we  claim,  an  aptitude 
for  dissecting  literature;  and  third,  as 
to  the  cause  of  these  stupendous  foUies. 
And  finally,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
report  be  made  pubUc.  If  the  work  is 
done  as  its  importance  demands  that  it 
should  be  done,  the  document  should 
become  historic. 

Edwin  Dayies  Schoonh^keb. 
Cincinnati^  Ohio. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  IMMIGRANT. 


By  Ex-Congressman  Robert  Baker. 


RECENT,  as  well  as  former,  discus- 
sions of  the  immigration  problem 
have  yielded  a  prolific  crop  of  endorse- 
ments of  the  *'  value  "  of  good  immigrants. 

Quite  naturally,  these  gentlemen,  whose 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  counting-house 
and  the  stock-market,  dilate  upon  the 
*' value"  of  immigrants,  even  comparing 
them  with  the  salable  price  of  negroes 
in  ante-bellum  days,  in  proof  of  their 
theory. 

Of  "  value  "  to  whom  ?  it  may  be  asked. 

As  the  immigrant  usually  brings  little 
but  strength,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift,  whence  comes  this  "  value  "  ?  Of 
what  does  it  consist  ? 

Oh!  we  are  told,  he  is  valuable  as  a 
producer  and  consumer. 

How  clear!  This  is  about  as  lucid  as 
the  average  collie  professor's  political 
economy. 

It  is  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that 
loss  and  profit  are  equally  valuable  to 
the  manufacturer  or  merchant. 

Production  is  profit,  but  consumption 
is  loss.  No  amount  of  fetich  worslup  of 
the  "favorable"  balance-of -trade  theory 
can  make  it  anyfliing  else. 

Krst,  as  to  producers.  How  are  pro- 
ducers benefitted  by  the  addition  to  their 
number  of  another  producer — an  immi- 
grant? 

Is  production  made  easier  for  them? 
If  production  of  their  products  is  increased 
is  not  the  price  of  their  product  reduced  ? 

As  to  consumers.  How  are  consumers 
benefited  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  consumers  ? 

If  an  increase  of  products  lowers  prices 
to  consumers,  does  not  an  increase  in 
consumption  raise  them  to  consumers  ? 

But  some  say :  **  The  inunigrant's  *  val- 
ue'  as  a  producer  is  balanced  by  his  *  val- 
ue'  as  a  consumer  *' ! 

If  so,  his  "  value  "  is  eliminated,  just  as 


the  merchant's  gain  is  nil  if  his  losses 
equal  his  profits. 

If  the  inunigrant's  "value"  as  a  con- 
sumer equaled  his  value  as  a  producer 
there  would  be  no  immigration  problem 
— other  than  an  embargo  on  criminals,  the 
demented  and  the  physically  incapable. 

Then  American  workingmen  would 
have  no  cause  for  opposing  his  entry,  nor 
would  the  American  manufacturer  desire 
to  import  him.  That  the  former  opposes 
and  the  latter  stimulates  immigration 
proves  that  as  a  producer  and  consumer 
the  immigrant  is  not  in  balance. 

If  he  is  not  in  balance  in  these  two 
capacities,  what  is  the  cause  ? 

Before  seeking  the  answer,  let  us  first 
inquire  upon  what  the  exponents  of  the 
"  value  "  theory  base  their  contention. 

Do  they  mean  that  an  increase  in  num- 
bers increases  efficiency  in  production, 
and,  therefore,  a  greater  production  re- 
sults? 

If  so,  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  price. 

If,  for  instance,  three  persons  produce, 
say,  8,  while  four  would  produce  12,  then 
a  reduction  of  price  shoidd  result  of  from 
-|ths,  to  -^ths,  or,  for  better  compariscm, 
from  ^ths,  to  i^ths. 

If  this  had  been  general  the  most  eager 
to  welcome  immigrants  would  be  other 
workers. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  increased 
numbers  does  result  in  a  relatively 
greater  production.  Has  there  been  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  price  to  con- 
sumers? No  one  so  contends.  Why 
not?  Why  does  not  this  natural  law 
operate  ?  Why  is  it  that  from  the  work- 
ers comes  the  opposition  to  inunigration  ? 

The  reason  is  obvious.  They  find 
that  an  increase  in  available  workers 
decreases  the  chances — and,  therefore, 
the  remuneration — ^for  workers. 
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Evidently  the  balance  is  out  of  gear. 
Evidently  their  "value"  as  consumers 
does  not  equal  their  "  value  "  as  producers. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  increased  efficiency 
which  their  numbers  give. 

Why  ?  Because  there  has  been  an  in- 
terference with  the  natural  law. 

Why  are  employers  so  anxious  for  im- 
migration? 

If  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers resulted  in  an  increase  of  pay  cor- 
responding to  the  increased  efficiency  in 
production,  would  employers  be  so  anx- 
ious to  facilitate  immigration  ? 

If  such  increased  production  resulted 
either  in  an  increase  of  pay  of,  say,  from 
^ths  to  ^ths,  or  in  a  reduction  of  prices 
of  from  ^ths  to  ^\ths,  would  employers 
encourage  immigration  ? 

If  they  did,  we  may  be  sure  it  would 
not  be  in  their  capacity  of  employers,  but 
in  some  other  capacity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  workers 
seldom  have  any  other  relation  to  their 
employers  than  that  of  workers,  while 
employers  (merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers) are  frequently  also  landowners 
entirely  apart  from  their  real  estate  used 
for  manufacturing  or  merchandising. 

In  this  is  to  be  found  a  part  of  their 
desire  to  increase  the  available  number 
of  workers,  as  their  land  is  made  more 
valuable  by  the  added  population  and 
the  increased  demand  for  its  use.  At  the 
same  time  the  increase  in  workers  in- 
creases the  competition  for  employment 
and  so  forces  down  the  price  to  be  paid 
to  workers. 

But  test  the  "value"  theory  from  an- 
other standpoint. 

So  experienced  an  employer — and  mo- 
nopolist—as Andrew  Carnegie  puts  the 
"value"  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  head. 
Accepting  this  as  the  correct  measuie  of 
"  value  "  let  us  see  how  it  works. 

Suppose  a  community  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  that  ten  immigrants  ar- 
rive. This  $1,000  is  based,  I  assume, 
upon  an  estimate  of  25  years  of  efficient 
production,  or  an  annual  "  value  "  of  $40. 

If  the  thousand-dollar  theory  is  cor- 


rect, then  the  return  to  the  one  thousand 
inhabitants  has  been  increased  $40x10, 
or  $400  equal  to  40  cents  a  head.  Al- 
though sniall  it  is  nevertheless  a  gain, 
and  tiie  workers  naturally  say,  if  ten  helps 
why  not  ten  thousand?  The  following 
year,  therefore,  immigration  having  been 
induced  to  that  extent,  the  original  one 
thousand  find  their  wages  increased  by 
4c.xl0,000,  or  $400  apiece,  this,  of  course 
being  an  addition  to  their  own  wages. 
In  other  words,  assuming  that  the  one 
thousand  original  inhabitants  constituted 
two  hundred  famiUes,  then  each  family 
would  as  a  result  of  the  settling  in  that 
place  of  the  ten  thousand  immigrants, 
receive  an  increase  of  wages  of  $2,000. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  these  figures  are 
fanciful,  ridiculous,  preposterous.  Not 
at  all.  Not  if  the  theory  of  "value"  is 
sound,  and  if  it  applies,  as  it  is  insinuated 
it  does,  to  the  whole  people,  t.  e.,  to  every- 
body in  the  country.  This  hypothetical 
case  is  neither  fanciful,  ridiculous,  nor 
preposterous.  It  more  than  has  its 
counterpart  in  actual  facts.  Instead  of 
these  people  profiting  to  the  extent  of 
$2,000  a  family  by  the  presence  in  their 
midst  of  ten  thousand  immigrants,  their 
gain  will  be  much  greater  if 

If  what  ?  If  they  have  been  "  shrewd  " 
enough,  "sagacious"  enough,  "astute" 
enough,  "  far-seeing "  enough,  to  get  titie 
to  not  only  the  comparatively  limited 
area  they  originally  occupied,  but  also 
that  larger  area  around  them  which  would 
be  needed  by  the  ten  thousand  when  they 
arrived.  Then  the  more  "sagacious" 
among  them  would  not  merely  have  un- 
earned incomes  of  $2,000  a  year,  but,  as 
more  immigrants  came,  either  from 
abroad  or  by  birth,  they  would  find  the 
reward  of  their  "  sagacity  "  in  forestalling 
inmiigrants  would  run  into  htindreds  of 
thousands  and  finally  into  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  And  that  very  thing  has 
happened. 

While  there  is  no  trustworthy  data  upon 
which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  of  the  United  States, 
yet,  the  best  obtainable  information  is  that 
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the  annual  value  of  land  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  not  less  than  $250,000,000, 
i.  e,y  its  rental  value.  This  amount  is 
now  being  paid  by  the  immigrants  (native 
as  well  as  foreign)  to  the  few  thousand 
who  got  possession  of  the  land  and 
who  have  been  "  holding  it "  for  them — 
otherwise  it  would,  of  course,  have  run 
away. 

One  family — the  Astors — are  credited 
with  the  possession  of  $450,000,000  of 
New  York  city  real  estate.  Undoubtedly 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  this 
is  land  value.  Let  us  put  it  at  two-thirds, 
$800,000,000,  and  the  yield  at  five  per 
cent,  or  $15,000,000  a  year.  The  re- 
turn to  the  two  hundred  families  of  my 
hypothetical  community  pales  into  in- 
significance when  compared  to  the  return 
the  Astors  get  from  immigration — do- 
mestic and  foreign.  They,  at  least,  will 
not  dispute  the  Carnegie  theory  that  each 
immigrant  has  a  "value"  of  $1,000. 
Their  only  regret  is  that  some  of  this 
**  value  "  sUps  past  them  as  it  goes  to  form 
the  basis  of  other  land  fortunes  in  the 
West  and  South  where  some  of  the  immi- 
grants settle. 

The  American  workingman  is  correct 
in  assuming  that  the  immigrant  intensi- 
fies competition,  but  the  native-bom 
child  does  this  just  as  much  as  he  who 


comes  from  abroad.  He  is  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  assuming  that  his  fight  is  with 
the  employer  as  such.  It  is  rather  with 
the  mari^^whether  employer  or  not — ^who 
monopoUzes  land,  thereby  forcing  workers 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  its  use, 
with  the  result  that  the  monopolist  draws 
to  himself  an  ever  increasing  proportion 
of  the  yield  of  the  activities  of  labor  and 
capital. 

Until  the  workers  turn  their  attention 
to  the  dog-in-the-manger,  who,  doing 
nothing  useful  himself »  yet  because  of  his 
monopolization  of  natural  opportunities, 
is  able  to  demand  the  lion's  share  of  all 
production,  we  may  expect  that  he  will 
continue  to  strike  blindly  at  effects  ^- 
migration)  instead  of  at  causes  (land- 
monopoly).  And  he  is  not  to  be  seriously 
blamed  if  he  does,  as  honest  capital,  i.  e„ 
non-monopolistic,  is  equally  blind.  It 
strikes  at  labor  instead  of  at  the  common 
enemy,  monopoly.  The  average  ca{ntal- 
ist,  no  more  than  the  average  working- 
man,  understands  that  the  "value"  d 
an  immigrant  inures  to  him  who  monopo- 
lizes the  soil  upon  which  and  from  whidi 
all,  whether  immigrant  or  native,  must 
live,  and  from  which  all  wealth  must  be 
produced. 

RoBEBT  Baker. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Chapter  One. 
The  Referendum. 

QWHAT  is  meant  by  the  Referen- 
•     dum? 

A.  The  Referendum  means  the  refer- 
ring of  a  law  or  ordinance  or  any  specific 
question  to  the  people  for  decision  at  the 
polls. 

A  vote  on  a  law  or  ordinance  may  be 
taken,  not  for  the  purpose  of  decision, 
but  merely  to  secure  an  accurate  and 
definite  expression  of  public  opinion. 
This  is  a  quasi-Referendum  or  public- 
opinion  vote,  such  as  is  in  use  in  Illinois; 
also  in  some  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and 
Detroit. 

The  Referendum  also  means  the  right 
of  the  people  to  demand  the  submission 
of  an  enactment  or  measure  to  the  voters 
for  decision;  and  it  is  also  used  to  des- 
ignate a  statute  or  constitutional  amend- 
ment securing  this  right. 

In  Switzerland,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  Refer- 
endum has  been  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  repubhc.  When  a  law 
is  passed,  if  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the 

*The  term  Direct-Legislation  is  here  employed 
in  reference  to  the  Initiatiye  and  Referendum,  oe- 
isause  it  ia  the  phrase  most  generally  used  in  nfer- 
ring  to  these  successful  methods  of  miMntMning 
democratic  gOTemment  which  are  employed  in 
Switzerland  and  in  this  countiy  also  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  A  more  accurate  descriptiye  term  is 
guarded  rqiresentative  gOTemment.  This  is  really 
Sie  best  name  for  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Switzer- 
land and  as  it  is  proposed  for  ireneral  adoption  here. 
It  ia  the  icprcMTu^TT^stei^suarded  ^ 
pie's  veto  or  Referendum  ana  the  fcople^a  right 
to  propose  a  law,  which  is  the  Initiative.  By  such 
means,  and  cmly  by  such  means  can  the  people's 
aovemgatj  be  assured  and  the  representative  qrs- 
tem  prcmerly  ffuarded.  It  is  a  uorougfaly  prac- 
tical ana  simpw  method  or  provision  for  prevent- 
ing pc^ular  government  from  becoming  a  possible 


voters,  say  five,  eight  or  ten  per  cent., 
within  sixty  or  ninety  days  of  the  passage 
of  the  law  petition  that  the  people  have 
the  right  to  pass  on  the  measure,  the  en- 
actment is  held  in  abeyance  until  the 
electorate  has  voted  on  the  question. 

Q.  Is  the  Referendum  un-American? 

A.  The  Referendum  is  not  un-Ameri- 
can unless  the  principle  of  majority-rule 
or  rule  by  the  people  is  un-American. 
It  is  majority-rule  that  is  important,  and 
whatever  means  prove  necessary  to  se- 
cure it  must  be  adopted. 

So  far  from  being  un-American,  the 
Referendum  is  most  emphatically  Amer- 
ican both  in  principle  and  practice. 
From  the  earUest  days  of  our  colonial 
government  in  New  England  the  people 
not  only  voted  directly  on  specific  meas- 
ures but  practically  all  the  laws  were  made 
by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens.  This 
practice  has  continued  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession so  far  as  local  or  town  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  but  citv  and  state 
government  has  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter. As  the  growth  of  numbers  made 
it  necessary  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
representatives,   the   direct   vote   of  the 

despotism  under  the  form  of  a  republic,  wherein 
the  pubUc  servants  assume  the  r/ile  oi  rulers,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Republic  of  Venice  under  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  and  later  under  the  Three  Inq^uisitors 
of  State;  or  a  despotism  of  wealth  and  pnvileged 
interests,  as  was  the  case  in  Florence  unaer  the  di 
Medici,  when  that  flnreat  family  oi  bankers,  to  use 
the  language  of  Fraessor  Vallari  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  ftncnce,  became  the  absolute  rulers  ''of 
a  repuUic  that  was  keenly  jealous  oi  its  liberties, 
without  holding  any  fixed  office,  without  suppress- 
ing any  previous  form  of  sovemment"  Guarded 
i^ies4tetive  government  ^an  evolution  from  the 
less  pcffect  syrtem  and  tends  to  an  ideal  dvilixa- 
tion  m  idiidi  the  people  of  great  cities,  states  and 
nations  become  the  sovereign  power  and  act  through 
representative  government. 
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people  was  lost,  because  no  one  thought 
of  anv  way  in  which  it  could  be  retained. 
But  now  that  we  have  a  plan  whereby 
the  direct  vote  can  be  taken  without  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  it  is  possible  to 
go  back  to  the  original  American  system 
of  actual  popular  sovereignty. 

From  the  standpoint  of  principle,  no 
government  is  American  unless  it  is  a 
government  by  and  for  the  people;  and 
no  government  can  be  a  government  by 
and  for  the  people  where  the  will  of  a 
small  body  of  so-called  representatives 
can  override  or  disregard  the  will  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  no  government  can 
be  American  without  the  Referendum 
by  vote  in  assembly  or  by  vote  at  the  polls, 
as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

The  town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  for  two  hundred  years  under 
the  town-meeting.  It  has  an  uninter- 
rupted history  of  clean  government  from 
the  beginning.  The  town  has  now  about 
twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  richest  town  in  the  world  and  the  best- 
governed  municipality  in  New  England. 

Q.  Is  the  New  England  town -meeting 
adapted  to  city  government  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not.  The  large  number 
of  voters  in  the  city  precludes  direct  action 
in  assembly,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  the  Referendum  in 
order  that  the  voters  in  the  cities  may 
have  the  same  right  as  the  voters  of  a 
town  to  direct  and  definite  expression  of 
their  will  in  regard  to  any  specific  meas- 
ure in  relation  to  which  they  choose  to 
act. 

Q.  Has  it  been  successfully  applied 
in  government  other  than  that  of  towns 
and  cities  ? 

A.  The  Referendum  has  been  success- 
fully applied  in  making  and  amending 
our  state  constitutions  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  but  one;  has  been  recently 
adopted  in  respect  to  legislative  enact- 
ments in  four  states:  and  in  Switzerland 
for  manv  vears,  both  in  the  cantons  and 
in  the  republic  or  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  Referendum  has  been  in  active 
operation,  with  the  result  that  the  gov- 


ernment has  been  administered  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  No  corrupt  lob- 
bies or  privil^ed  interests  have  been  able 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  or  to  op- 
press and  plunder  the  citizens,  as  do  the 
trusts  and  the  public-service  conipanies 
with  us.  The  success  of  the  Referendum 
has  been  so  pronounced  that  there  is  no 
serious  opposition  to  it  in  the  republic. 
It,  with  the  Initiative,  has  kept  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  addition  it  has  been  used  and  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  trades-unions,  with 
memberships  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  very  successful 
there.  Some  trades-unions  use  this  as 
the  sole  method  of  administering  their 
affairs. 

Q.  Has  it  proved  confusing  or  difficult 
of  employment  in  the  cantons  and  the 
republic  of  Switzerland  ? 

A.  No,  the  Referendum  has  not  proved 
confusing  or  difficult,  but  has  had  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  effect.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  great  simplification  of  politics 
and  elections  by  separating  men  and 
measures  and  permitting  a  direct  ex- 
pression upon  each  measure  by  itself 
disentangled  from  all  personal  and  par^ 
considerations  and  free  from  all  quesidons 
of  poUcy  in  respect  to  other  measures. 

It  has  produced  a  great  simplification 
of  the  Swiss  laws.  Because  these  laws 
must  be  understood  by  the  people  they 
are  short,  simple  and  easily  understood, 
whereas  ours  are  complex,  lengthy,  am- 
biguous and  hard  to  understand,  and  we 
have  to  employ  an  enormous  number  of 
lawyers,  judges  and  officials  to  tell  us 
what  the  laws  mean,  and  they  do  not 
always  know. 

i-Q.  Has  it  made  frequent  elections  nec- 
essary, thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost? 

A.  Instead  of  making  elections  more 
frequent  and  tibiis  increasing  taxation, 
the  experience  of  the  Swiss  is  the  reverse. 
It  is  not  worth  wjiile  for  politicians  to 
attempt  to  squander  the  people's  re- 
sources or  for  private  interests  to  bribe 
them  to  do  so  when  the  people  have  it  in 
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their  power,  upon  petition  of  a  small 
minority,  to  submit  any  measure  passed 
by  a  legislature  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple and  veto  it  if  a  majority  so  votes. 
This  removes  from  the  legislators  the 
temptation  to  corruption. 

The  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  a  year 
or  two  after  the  constitutional  Direct- 
Legislation  amendment  went  into  effect, 
said:  "Since  this  Referendum  law  went 
into  effect  we  have  had  no  charter-mong- 
ers or  railway  speculators,  no  wild-cat 
schemes  submitted  to  our  legislature. 
Formerly  our  time  was  occupied  by  spec- 
ulative schemes  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  since  the  Referendum  has  been  made 
a  part  of  the  constitution  these  people 
do  not  press  their  schemes,  and  hence 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse 
to  the  Referendum." 

Q.  Does  it  take  from  the  people's 
representatives  any  just  rights  that  be- 
long to  them,  or  in  any  way  Umit  their 
legitimate  exercise  of  power  ? 

A.  The  Referendum  takes  from  the 
people's  representatives  no  power  that 
justly  belongs  to  them.  The  legislators 
are  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  people, 
not  their  masters.  No  true  representa- 
tive has  a  right  or  a  desire  to  do  anything 
his  principal  does  not  wish  to  have  done, 
or  to  refuse  to  do  anything  his  principal 
desires  to  have  done.  The  Referenduift 
merely  prevents  the  representatives  from 
becoming  mis-representatives  by  doing, 
through  ignorance  or  dereliction,  what 
the  people  do  not  want,  or  neglecting  to 
do  what  the  people  do  want. 

A  legislative  body  may  depart  from 
the  people's  will  because  it  does  not 
know  what  the  people's  will  is,  or  because 
the  pressure  of  private  or  personal  inter- 
est, contrary  to  the  public  interest,  over- 
comes the  legislators'  allegiance  to  the 
people's  will.  In  either  case  the  Refer- 
endum is  the  remedy  and  the  only  com- 
plete remedy;  the  only  means  whereby 
real  government  by  the  people  may  be 
made  continuous  and  effective. 

Q.  Does  it  destroy  "  all  the  safeguards 
of  debate  and  discussion,  of  deliberate 


action,  of  amendment  or  compromise"? 

A.  No.  The  advantages  of  the  pres- 
ent legislative  system, — its  compactness, 
experience,  power  of  work,  etc.,  are  re- 
tained with  the  Referendum,  but  the 
evils  of  the  present  system, — ^its  haste, 
complexity,  corruption  and  violations 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  are  eliminated. 

Under  the  Referendum  the  city  or  state 
has  its  body  of  l^al  experts,  trained  ad- 
visers, and  experienced  legislators,  of 
course,  and  they  continue  to  do  most  of 
the  law-making,  but  their  power  to  do 
wrong  or  stop  progress,  their  power  to 
do  as  they  please  in  spite  of  the  people 
is  removed.  The  state  that  adopts  the 
Referendum  has  the  service  of  its  legis- 
lators, without  being  subject  to  their 
mastery.  If  the  representatives  act  as 
the  people  wish,  their  action  is  not  dis- 
turbed. If  they  act  against  the  people's 
wish,  the  people  have  a  prompt  and  effec- 
tive veto  by  which  they  can  stop  a  de- 
parture from  their  will  before  any  dam- 
age is  done.  This  is  a  much-needed 
safeguard  of  popular  institutions. 

The  Referendum  raises  the  legislators 
to  their  old  position  of  councillors  or  ad- 
visers to  the  people  and  places  them  above 
suspicion,  because  they  cannot  sell  out. 
It  also  gives  them  an  independence  they 
do  not  now  have. 

Q.  Would  it  promote  ''legislative  an- 
archy"? 

A.  No,  but  it  would  defeat  the  **  leg- 
islative anarchy"  now  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  corporate  interests  upon  the 
people's  legislative  bodies.  The  real 
anarchists  are  not  the  people,  but  those 
who  seek  by  fraud  and  corruption  to  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  people. 

Q.  Under  its  employment  might  we, 
as  a  United  States  Senator  recentlv  as- 
serted,  '*  easily  find  ourselves  in  a  pasition 
where  the  mob  of  a  single  large  city  would 
dominate  legislation,  and  laws  would  be 
thrust  upon  us  ruinous  to  the  state  itself 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  the  state  "  ? 

A.  No,  unless  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple constitute  such  a  mob.     If  the  mass 
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of  the  people  were  unfit  for  free  govern- 
ment, the  Referendum  or  any  form  of 
government  that  would  give  effect  to  the 
people's  will  would  be  a  mistake — ^the 
time  for  a  republic  or  democracy  in  that 
community  would  not  yet  have  arrived. 
If,  however,  we  are  right  in  establishing 
free  institutions  in  this  country  and  adopt- 
ing government  by  the  people  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  pohtical  structure,  then  let 
us  have  real  government  by  the  people 
and  not  a  sham  republic;  representatives 
held  in  effective  obedience  to  the  people's 
will,  and  not  simply  the  periodic  selection 
of  a  new  set  of  masters. 

Q.  Would  legislators  be  expected  to 
oppose  the  Referendum  ? 

A.  No  reason  exists  why  any  honest 
legislator  should  oppose  it.  But  legisla- 
tors who  put  the  interest  of  corporations 
or  other  private  interest  above  the  pubhc 
interest  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
oppose  the  Referendum. 

A  certain  class  of  legislators  naturally 
oppose  the  Referendum  because  it  dimin- 
ishes their  personal  power  and  their  abil- 
ity to  accompUsh  any  private  or  corporate 
purpose  which  might  be  more  or  less 
questionable  from  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic interest. 

All  legislators  who  have  been  corrupted 
or  who  desire  to  be  corrupted  by  public- 
service  corporations  and  privileged  wealth 
will  oppose  the  Referendum.  All  legis- 
lators who  are  looking  for  graft  and  who 
are  ready  to  sell  out  or  betray  their  con- 
stituents will  oppose  the  Referendum, 
for  it  takes  from  them  the  power  to  effec- 
tively rob  the  people  and  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  the  pubUc  for  private  gain  or 
the  power  and  place  that  corrupt  wealth 
is  ever  ready  to  aid  its  own  tools  in  secur- 
ing. These  false  or  mis-representatives  of 
the  people  and  persons  who  do  not  beheve 
in  a  popular  or  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment are  opposed  to  the  Referendum. 

Q.  Why  do  enlightened  and  public- 
spirited  legislators  of  all  parties  favor  the 
Referendum  ? 

A.  Enlightened  and  public-spirited  leg- 
islators, without  regaiti  to  party,  favor 


the  Referendum  because  they  know  it 
will  place  the  heel  of  public  interest  upon 
the  neck  of  private  graft. 

The  best  class  of  legislators  everywhere 
favor  the  Referendum  without  r^ard  to 
party,  because  they  believe  the  people's 
will  should  govern,  and  even  on  personal 
grounds,  they  have  no  objection  to  it, 
because  they  know  that  the  power  it  takes 
from  them  is  an  unjust  power,  and  that 
the  new  dignity  and  consideration  it  con- 
fers on  able  and  honest  representatives, 
as  the  people's  legislative  exj>erts  and 
broad-minded  statesmen  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  corrupt  or  private  motive, 
is  worth  far  more  than  the  loss  of  con- 
sideration of  corporate  and  private  inter- 
ests that  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
Referendum. 

Q.  Is  the  Referendum  democratic  in 
theory,  fact  and  spirit,  or  "subversive 
of  and  inimical  to  popular  government," 
as  affirmed  by  some  of  those  who  oppose 
the  Referendum  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  government  by  final  vote 
of  so-called  representatives,  without  the 
check  of  the  Referendum,  that  is  sub^ 
versive  of  and  inimical  to  popular  gov- 
ernment. Since  democracy  means  the 
rule  of  the  people  by  themselves,  nothing 
can  be  more  democratic  than  that  meas- 
ure which  would  give  the  people  an  op- 
(K)rtunity  to  speak  directly  and  l^islate 
directly  whenever  they  cared  to  do  so. 

The  Referendum  is  the  soul  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. 

Not  only  is  the  Referendum  ideally 
democratic,  but  it  is  the  most  formidabk 
weapon  at  the  command  of  the  people 
to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  democratic 
government  by  political  machines  con- 
trolled by  privileged  wealth. 

The  Referendum  is  democratic  in 
fact  and  spirit  because  it  reenthrones  the 
people  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  that  was  always  theirs,  with  whidi 
they  ought  never  to  have  parted — ^the 
power  to  pass  direct  judgment  upon  any 
given  proposition,  legislative  act  or  meas- 
ure.    Such  a  power  in  the  people  them- 
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selves,  exercised  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  mass  and  to  destroy  the  special 
privileges  and  private  monopolies  of  the 
classes,  can  never  be  subversive  of  or  in- 
imical to  popular  government.  The  Ref- 
erendum is  the  very  quintessence  of  pop- 
ular government. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  Referendum  more 
generally  employed  during  the  early  days 
of  our  government  ? 

A.  It  was  generally  used  in  the  early 
days.  In  fact  it  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  form  of  government  in  use  among 
our  Puritan  fathers.  The  legislative 
function  was  exercised  by  the  whole  body 
of  enfranchised  citizens.  All  laws  were 
either  adopted  by  direct  vote  or  were 
subject  to  veto  by  direct  vote.  Later, 
when  representative  government  was  es- 
tablished, there  was  no  powerful  privi- 
leged class  seeking  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease its  special  privileges.  Hence  our 
fathers  did  not  appreciate  the  peril  of 
privilege  or  class  aggression  that  might 
arise  and  in  time  subvert  and  virtually 
defeat  the  ends  of  popular  rule.  Indus- 
try was  not  so  organized  in  the  early  days 
as  to  afford  any  such  opportunities  as 
exist  to-day  for  robbing  the  people  by 
means  of  unjust  legislation,  and  the  in- 
centive for  the  corruption  of  legislators 
by  private  interests  was  only  a  fraction 
of  what  it  is  now.  Changed  conditions 
now  call  for  changes  in  methods  of  gov- 
ernment which  will  best  preser\^e  the 
vital  essence  of  democratic  rule. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  free  govern- 
ment to  realize  that  the  maintenance  of 
free  institutions  depended  on  guarding 
representative  government  from  the  en- 
croachments of  class  interests  or  privi- 
lege. Her  statesmen  therefore  framed 
ideal  measures  in  the  Initiative  and  Re- 
ferendum by  which  the  government  has 
been  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
through  which  the  great  temptations  that 
assail  the  unprotected  legislator  have 
been  removed  by  the  people  reserving 
the  right  to  refuse  to  be  robbed  or  be- 


trayed  by  corrupted   or  false   servants. 

Q.  Why  is  it  imperatively  demanded 
to-day? 

A.  The  Referendum  is  imperatively 
demanded  because  there  has  arisen  in 
our  midst  in  recent  years  a  powerful 
plutocracy  composed  of  the  great  pubUc- 
service  magnates,  the  trust  chieftains  and 
other  princes  of  privilege  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship political  bosses  that  are  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  corrupt  wealth.  These 
men  direct  the  political  machine  whose 
manipulators  are  UberaUy  suppUed  with 
the  ill-gotten  wealth  furnished  by  privi- 
leged interests  for  future  favors  and  for 
protection  against  legislation  that  might 
be  enacted  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Through  this  unholy  alliance  of  corporate 
wealth  with  political  bosses  and  money- 
controlled  machines,  incorruptible  legis- 
lators and  officials  are  driven  into  retire- 
ment and  their  places  filled  with  creatures 
beholden  to  corporate  wealth  and  monop- 
oly interests.  In  this  manner  the  gov- 
ernment has  become  largely  a  govern- 
ment of  privileged  wealth,  for  privileged 
interests,  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  privi- 
leged ones  and  their  tools,  with  the  result 
that  the  people  are  continually  exploited 
and  corruption  is  steadily  spreading 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  polit- 
ical Ufe.  Against  these  evils  the  Refer- 
endum is  a  powerful  weapon.  It  brings 
the  government  back  to  the  people,  de- 
stroying corruption  and  the  mastership 
of  the  many  by  the  few. 

The  Referendum  is  the  surest  and 
swiftest  method  of  checking  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  great  corporate  interests  that 
have  captured  our  legislative  bodies, 
from  city  council  to  national  Congress. 
It  is  the  fundamental  reform  before  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  doorway  of 
progress,  tiie  great  hope  of  democracy 
and  good  government,  the  doom  of  the 
boss  and  the  machine  and  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  want  government  by  the  few 
instead  of  by  the  people. 
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EoB.  Fredarie  0.  Howe,  WhoM  Saeent 
Work,  "The  City  The  Hope  of  Demoe- 
rmcj/'  is  The  Mott  HotaUa  and  Fuda- 
■OBtal  Work  OA  Mnnieipal  Ooremment 
of  The  Tear. 

HON.  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  whose 
work.  The  City  the  Hope  of  Democ- 
racy, is  the  subject  of  our  book-studj  this 
month,  is  one  of  a  group  of  fundamental  tliink- 
em  and  inoorruptible  statesmen  and  publicists 
who  are  the  diief  dependence  of  free  institu- 
tions. They  are  happily  coming  to  the  front 
on  every  hand,  springing  into  the  breach,  as 
It  were,  in  the  hour  of  democracy's  supreme 
peril. 

When  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Cleyeland,  Mr.  Howe  was  one  of 
the  strongest  and  ablest  Republicans  mem- 
bers of  the  dty  goyemment.  Cleveland's 
new  mayor  expUdned  his  reasons  for  advoca- 
ting the  reduction  of  car-fares,  the  ultimate 
acquisition  of  the  street-railway  service  and 
other  public  utilities  by  the  city,  and  also  his 
reasons  for  other  reforms  which  antagonized 
privileged  interests  but  which  would  make 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens 
and  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  municipal 
government.  The  reasons  advanced,  though 
running  directly  counter  to  many  views  which 
he  had  previously  entertained,  impressed  Mr. 
Howe  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and 
investigation.  The  more  he  considered  the 
question,  the  more  he  became  satisfied  that 
they  would  unquestionably  tend  to  benefit  and 
advancre  the  interests  of  the  people  though 
they  would  arouse  the  relentless  opposition 
of  the  almost  invincible  public-service  cor- 
porations that  were  coining  millions  of  dollars 
that  should  have  gone  to  the  dty — corpora- 
tions that  were  corrupting  dvic  life  in  order 
to  |>erpetuate  their  hold  on  the  wealth  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

To  throw  his  influence  in  with  the  Mayor 
would  inevitably  exdte  the  bitter  opposition 
on  the  \y&Ti  of  the  machine  organization  of  his 
own  party  and  the  great  privileged  interests. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Howe  had  unconsciously,  as 
have  millions  of  American  dtizens,  become 
imbued  with  the  reactionar}'  distrust  of  de- 
mocracy  which   the  great  corporations  and 


privileged    interests    have     so     industriously 
fostered  for  many  years.     But  he  was  before 
all  else  an  inteUectuaDj  honest  man»  dear  of 
vision  and  under  the  noJble  idealtsm  that  marks 
the  higher  order  of  minds.     He  was  a  funda- 
mental thinker — a  man  not  afraid  and  not  too 
lazy  to  think  seriously  and  eamestlj  in  order 
that  he  might  arrive  at  the  bednnDck  truths. 
So  he  set  to  work  to  ezhaustivelj  investigate 
the  questions  involved,  and  the  more  deeply 
he  studied  the  situation  the  more  deariy  he 
saw  how  pitifuUy  superficial  and  essentiaUy 
false  had  been  the  explanations  acx»untiiig 
for  the  prevalence  of  corruption  and  graft  and 
for  the  failure  of  free  government  in  our  dties, 
which  interested  parties  had  advanced  and 
which  had  been  taken  up  and  edioed  by  mul- 
titudes of  well-meaning  peo{^.     Cleariy  the 
tap-root  of  corruption  lay,  not  in  the  people, 
but  in  the  so-called  leaders  of  the  business 
interests  who,  attracted  by  the  rich  prizes  oi 
public  franchises — veritable  gold  mines  whose 
output  of  riches  must  ever  increase — became 
the  sustainers  when  not  the  creators  of  cor- 
rupt bosses  and  who  furnished  the  campaign- 
funds  to  make  invindble  the  controlled  mi- 
dlines through  which  pohtics  was  reduced  to 
a  system  in  which  the  minions  and  servants  of 
privilege  were  everywhere  placed  on  guard  to 
render  possible  the  betrayal  of  the  interests 
of  the  great  people  whom  they  were  supposed 
faithfully  to  serve. 

The  more  Mr.  Howe  investigated  the  great 
problems  of  the  dty,  the  more  he  found  that 
instead  of  democracy  being  at  fault,  the  fail- 
ure and  the  corruption  were  due  to  privileged 
and  class  interests  that  were  polluting  the 
fountain-head  of  free  government.  Then  for 
the  first  time  he  realized  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  the  truth  of  De  Tocqueville's  utter- 
ance, that  "the  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy." 

In  tradng  the  evolution  that  marks  his  po- 
litical life  after  he  began  to  search  for  the 
foundation  secrets  of  corruption  in  public 
life  and  the  shortcomings  of  American  munici- 
pal government,  Mr.  Howe  says: 

"Starting  with  the  conviction  that  our  evils 
were  traceable  to  personal  causes*  to  the  ah- 
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sence  of  educational  or  property  ({ualificationa 
in  our  suffrage;  to  the  activify  of  the  spoils- 
man and  the  saloon-keeper  in  alliance  with 
the  foreign  voter;  to  the  indifference  of  our 
best  citizens  to  pt^tics  because  it  was  peptics, 
I  have  been  forced  by  experience  to  a  changed 
point-of-view,  to  a  belief  that  democracy  haa 
not  failed  by  ita  own  inherent  weakness  so 
much  as  by  virtue  of  the  privileged  interests 
which  have  taken  possession  of  our  institu- 
tions for  their  own  enrichment.  From  a  be- 
lief in  a  buainess  man's  government  I  have 
come  to  a  belief  in  a  people's  government; 
from  a  conviction  that  we  had  too  inucb  de- 
mocracy I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that 
we  have  too  little  democracy:  from  a  study 
of  history  I  have  been  forced  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
a  constant  struggle  of  liberty  against  privilege; 
that  wherever  privilege  has  been  dominant 
liberty  has  passed  away  and  national  life  has 
decayed,  and  that  our  democratic  forms  are 
no  more  immune  from  the  same  dominion 
than  were  the  nations  of  antiqui^  or  of  mod- 
em Europe.  It  ia  privilege  of  an  industrial 
rather  than  a  personal  sort  that  haa  given 
birth  to  the  bcws,  created  the  machine,  and 
made  of  the  party  an  agency  for  the  control 
of  our  cities,  states,  and  nation,  rather  than 
for  the  advancement  of  political  ideals." 

When  the  question  of  good  government  and 
the  people's  interests  as  advocated  by  Mayor 
Johnson  came  up  for  vote.  Councilman  Howe 
did  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  interests  of  the 
dty,  in  spite  of  the  boss  and  the  machine.  He 
knew  he  thereby  joepardized  his  political  life, 
but  a  man  of  his  character  never  places  self- 
interest  above  dvic  duty. 

When  the  time  came  for  nominating  a  Dem- 
ocrat to  run  in  Mr.  Howe's  district,  the  lead- 
era  asked  Mayor  Johnson  whom  he  would 
suggest  tbey  should  nominate. 

"Why,  Coundlman  Howe,"  quickly  replied 
the  Mayor. 

"No,  he  is  a  Republican,"  replied  the  Dem- 

"He  is  a  good  enough  Democrat  for  me," 
replied  the  Mayor.  "He  has  faithfully  stood 
by  the  interests  of  the  people  against  the  graft- 
ers and  the  plundering  franchise-interests 
and  agtunst  the  power  of  his  party-boss  and 
machine.  A  man  who  can  do  that  is  to  be 
trusted.  Nominate  Mr.  Howe,  and  let  the 
Republicans  ratify  the  nomination  if  they  wish 


Pholo.  bT  Moore,  CleveUn 

Hon.  FKBDERIC  C  HOWE. 

a  clean,  able  and  fearless  friend  of  the  city  in 
office." 

But  the  Republicans  did  not  nominate  him. 
They  selected  a  man  on  whom  the  machine 
could  depend. 

Mr.  Howe  was  reelected  and  has  steadily 
gained  in  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  peo[rfe. 

Last  autumn,  when  the  people  of  Ohio 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  decent  and  honest 
element  in  various  boss-ndden  and  corrup- 
tion-controlled  states  and  brought  about  a 
revolution  against  the  bondage  and  d^rada- 
tion  of  the  new  unrepublican  feudalism  of 
wealth  dominated  by  tbe  boss  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine,  Mr.  Howe  was  trium- 
phantiy  elected  to  the  Ohio  Sute  Senate, 
where  he  is  to-day  one  of  tbe  strongest  and 
clearest-visioned  leaders  of  tbe  anti-graft  and 
prt^ressive  forces  that  are  battling  for  dean, 
honest  and  free  government. 


A  STRIKING  and  highly  suggestive  allqpir- 
ical  work  in  relief  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Frank  F.  Stone  of  Los  Angeles, 
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California,  a  half-tone  of  which  we  give  in 
this  issue.  The  sculptor  has,  we  think,  been 
very  happy  in  making  the  clay  tell  his  story. 
How  well  does  the  sleek,  well-fed,  self-cen- 
tered figure  represent  the  egoist  who  through 
wealth,  the  assumption  of  divine  rights,  the 
accident  of  birth  or  the  sword  of  force  seeks 
power,  prestige  and  advantage  over  others! 
The  night  of  physical  force,  the  assumption 
of  temporal  power  by  religious  hierarchies 
that  since  the  days  when  the  prophets  were 
slain  and  the  Great  Nazarene  was  condenmed 
have  constantly  striven  to  gain  and  exercise 
a  power  in  the  State  that  was  not  arrogated 
for  himself  or  claimed  for  his  disciples  by  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  the  further  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  monarchs  and  aris- 
tocracies of  special  privileges,  are  all  admir- 
ably typified  by  the  sculptor  in  his  striking 
figure. 

And  equally  felicitous  is  the  type  of  the 
noble  humanitarian  who,  thoughtless  of  self 
and  unwilling  to  rise  alone,  has  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  heights  to  which  he  is  raising  his  weaker 
brother  who  in  the  depths  would  sink  to  the 
oblivion  of  night  were  not  such  aid  accorded. 

Here  we  have  epitomized  the  heart  of  the 
great  struggle  that  is  now  raging  throughout 
Uie  civilized  world  between  the  forces  of  en- 
lightenment, progress  and  brotherhood  and 
those  of  imperialism,  militarism,  clericalism 
and  reaction.  The  forces  of  progressive  de- 
mocracy are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  altruism. 
To  them  the  Grolden  Rule  is  an  ideal  for  the 
rule  of  Hfe.  Peace,  fraternity,  liberty  and 
justice  are  words  of  living  fire — ^words  that 
symboUze  the  soul  of  the  incoming  age.  They 
have  seen  the  vision  and  can  never  be  seduced 
or  won  over  to  that  which  is  sordid,  low  or  un- 
worthy of  the  best  in  man;  while  the  domina- 
ting influence  in  the  forces  of  reaction  is  ego- 
ism— conscious  or  unconscious  distrust  in  the 
divine  resident  in  man,  bom  of  infidelity  to 
the  vision  that  comes  to  every  soul — egoism 
that  has  allowed  lust  for  power,  lust  for  gold 
and  lust  of  the  flesh  to  dim  the  moral  vision 
and  destroy  all  sense  of  ethical  or  spiritual 
proportion.  Wherever  we  find  egoism  tri- 
umphant we  find  intolerance,  dogmatism  and 
the  spirit  of  persecution  in  religion,  while  in 
business  and  political  life  we  find  a  savage 
determination  to  crush  opposition,  by  force 
if  necessary  or  by  crafty  efforts  to  gain  by  in- 
direction, corruption  and  graft  where  these 
things  offer  victory.     All  thought  of  the  sacred 


rights  of  others, — die  happinete,  prosperity 
and  unfoldment  of  the  miiUioiia — is  subordi- 
nated to  what  others  think  they  should  be- 
lieve or  to  the  selfish  ends  aimed  at  by  those 
who  through  force  or  craft  seek  for  vantage. 


Prime-Minister  Seddon:    The    Nestor  of 
Practical  Qovemmental  Fraternity. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Ssddok  is  without 
question  one  of  the  most  commanding  figures 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  present.  He  is. 
we  think,  fully  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
foremost  constructive  statesmen  of  the  demo- 
cratic age.  True,  he  did  not  inaugurate  the 
policy  which  he  has  so  aUy  and  effectivelv 
developed,  but  he  has  carried  his  peo|Je  stead- 
ily forward  along  the  lines  of  progressive  de- 
mocracy as  has  no  other  statesman  within  a 
hundred  years.  His  ideal  has  been  justice  for 
all  the  people  and  the  making  of  a  common- 
wealth where  there  shall  be  no  uninvited  pover- 
ty on  the  one  hand  and  no  unearned  fortunes  on 
the  other.  His  faith  in  the  people  has  been  as 
pronounced  as  has  been  his  readiness  to  give 
ear  to  any  plan  for  increasing  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  masses.  '*If  you  trust 
the  people  and  do  that  which  is  just  and  right, 
you  need  have  no  fear,"  he  declares^  and  the 
recent  overwhelming  victory  won  for  his  gov- 
ernment is  the  popular  verdict  in  reply  to  his 
claim. 

No  statesman  of  modem  times  in  a  respon- 
sible position  has  achieved  anything  like  so 
much  for  the  wealth-creators  or  the  masses 
as  has  Mr.  Seddon.    Under  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  land  for  settlement 
laws  have  been  supplemented  by  the  building 
of  homes  for  workers  and  the  selKng  of  them 
on  terms  to  encourage  home-building.     Con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  laws  have  abolished 
strikes  and  lock-outs  and  thus  saved  to  the 
workers  vast  sums  while  removing  from  the 
people  the  hitherto  ever-present  menace  which 
strikes  and  lock-outs  involve  and  the  enormous 
burden  of  increased  cost  incidental  to  these 
war   measures    between    labor    and    capital. 
Factory  legislation   favorable  to  the   toilers, 
old-age    pensions,    workers'    compensation, 
employers'   liabilities,    wage   protection    and 
provisions  for  the  higher  education   of  the 
children  of  the  people  are  only  a  few  of  the 
radical  measures  carried  into  successful  opera- 
tion under  the  Liberal  government  of  New 
Zealand,  looking  toward  increasing  the  happi- 
ness,  security,   prosperity   and   development 
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of  the  wealth-cfeatora.  Then  the  general 
provision  for  marketing  the  products  of  labor 
and  the  operation  of  the  railways  and  all  pub- 
lic utilities  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  are 
other  t3rpical  examples  of  what  a  twentieth- 
century  civilized  government  can  success- 
fully carry  forward  when  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  is  not  subordinated  to  the  rapacity 
and  greed  of  a  privileged  few. 

Mr.  Seddon  has  also  gone  further  than  any 
other  statesman  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the 
helpless  ones  of  the  nation.  His  old-age 
pension  laws  have  been  supplemented  by  state 
nursing  homes  and  other  provisions  for  the 
protection  and  help  of  those  needing  the  sup- 
port of  wisdom  and  love  embodied  in  the  State. 

With  the  Prime  Minister's  imperialistic 
and  protection  views  we  confess  we  have  no 
sympathy,  but  we  rejoice  to  note  that  since 
the  recent  election  he  has  signified  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  reduce  duties  on 
the  necessities  of  life. 


Democracy  in  Education;   or,  The  School 
Oity  in  Practical  Operation. 

Our  recent  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Wilson  L.  Gill,  the  originator  of  the  School 
City,  has  been  widely  noticed.  This  and  the 
extended  descriptions  of  the  School  City 
which  appeared  in  preceding  issues  of  The 
Arena  have  awakened  such  widespread  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  our  readers  that  we  are 
assured  that  the  following  graphic  pen-picture 
of  a  metropolitan  School  City,  taken  from  the 
New  York  Wwld  of  Sunday,  March  25th, 
will  be  read  with  the  keenest  interest  by  our 
friends. 

In  passing  we  would  say  that  the  School 
City  movement  is  spreading  rapidly  and  its 
success  is  as  pronounced  as  it  it  astonishing 
to  skeptics,  wherever  the  schools  are  well  or- 
ganized and  the  teachers  enter  into  the  work 
with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  Of  course 
there  are  many  cases  where  persons  who  are 
ill-fitted  for  teaching  and  who  take  little  joy 
in  their  work  fail  to  grasp  the  tremendous 
importance  of  this  work,  either  as  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  character  of  the  young 
or  its  significance  for  democracy,  and  in  such 
instances  schools  have  sometimes  failed. 

Mr.  Bernard  Cronson,  the  principal  of  the 
successful  School  City  in  New  York  City  which 
is  described  below,  speaks  of  several  failures 
in  that  city,  but  Mr.  Gill  assures  us  that  suc- 
cess has  uniformly  attended  the  School  Cities 


where  they  are  well  organized  and  where  the 
teachers  take  the  interest  in  the  City  that  the 
potential  value  of  the  work  warrants.  And 
this  is  also  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ralph  Albert- 
son,  Secretary  of  the  National  School  City 
League  and  oiganizer  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Albertson  informs  us  that  he 
is  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  School  Cities,  and  the  results  are  most 
gratifying  to  teachers,  scholars  and  the  great 
cause. 

The  chief  drawback  in  pushing  the  work 
forward  is  the  lack  of  funds  at  the  command 
of  the  League  for  the  expenses  of  the  organi- 
zation.* 

The  following  stoiy  taken  from  the  World 
gives  a  fascinating  pen-picture  of  what  edt 
one  may  see  any  week  in  the  school  described, 
and  not  only  here.  With  slight  Tariatioos 
the  same  spectacle  may  be  witnessed  in  scores 
upon  scores  of  similar  School  Cities  that  tes- 
tify to  the  superiority,  excellence  and  the 
practicability  of  self-government  for  the  young 
or  democracy  in  education. 

"Children  running  their  own  school,  round- 
ing up  truants,  trying  and  punishing  offend- 
ers, enforcing  discipline  and  dean  hands  and 
shoes,  leaving  to  their  teachers  only  the  actual 
work  of  teaching,  is  the  unique  spectacle  to  be 
seen  at  Public  School  No.  125,  in  W^ooster 
street,  just  below  Bleecker  street.  Teachers 
of  other  schools  smiled  incredulously  when 
they  heard  of  the  experiment  Bernard  Cron- 
son, the  principal,  was  about  to  try,  for  they 
knew  it  was  to  be  done  in  a  district  populated 
by  extremely  poor  foreigners.  But  their  in- 
credulity has  vanished,  for  those  who  have 
visited  the  school  have  found  order  and  dis- 
cipline that  cannot  be  matched  in  any  other 
sdiool  in  New  York. 

"Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  at  this 
school  are  Italians,  as  die  names  of  the  c^- 
dais  they  elected  on  February  1st  would  in- 
dicate. 

"Mayor,  City  Attorney,  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  three  Judges  are  elected  every  three 
months.    The  Mayor  appoints  two  cliiefs  of 

*A11  pmons  interested  in  this  important  move- 
ment, which  we  believe  to  be  the  greatest  educa- 
tional advance  stqo  introduced  ainoe  the  days  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Fri>Dd[  and  an  innovation  in  edu- 
cation that  is  vital  to  democracy,  should  send  for 
literature  to  Mr.  Ralph  Albertson,  5  Paik  Scjoare, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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police — one  boy  and  one  giri — who  select  their 
deputies;  a  Health  Commissioner,  who  ap- 
points his  deputies.  The  Judges  appoint  a 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  Aldermen  elect  a 
President  of  the  board. 

'*The  other  day  a  lady  was  pleading  with 
Principal  Cronson  to  use  his  influence  to  get 
a  boy  out  of  the  Catholic  Protectory,  and  the 
principal  was  urging  her  to  let  him  stay  there 
three  months  for  his  own  good.  The  lady, 
apparently  a  missionary  or  settlement  worker, 
seemed  unsatisfied,  so  Mr.  Cronson  sent  for 
Rocco  Montemora,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and 
asked  him  to  tell  the  visitor  what  he  knew  of 

Tony .     Rocco,  a  bright-eyed,  thick-set, 

rosy-cheeked  lad  of  about  thirteen,  answered 
gravely: 

"'He  got  in  with  a  tough  gang;  he  would 
not  come  to  school,  but  spent  his  time  loafing 
on  comers  and  stealing.' 

"  *  Stealing! '  cried  the  visitor. 

"  *  Yes,  ma'am.    He  was  one  of  de  gang  dat 

broke  into 's  saloon  and  stole  a  lot  of  lead 

and  brass  pipe.  I  sent  my  detectives  after 
him  several  times,  but  he  would  not  come-  to 
school.' 

"'I  think  I  had  better  let  him  stay  at  the 
Protectory  a  while,'  said  the  lady,  *or  he  may 
land  in  the  penitentiary.' 

"'Yes,  ma'am,'  answered  Chief  Monte- 
mora, very  gravely. 

"The  chief  of  police  takes  his  position  seri- 
ously; it  is  no  play  for  him;  he  goes  out  into 
the  streets  and  arrests  boys  who  oug^t  to  be 
at  school  and  are  not;  if  they  refuse  to  come 
in  he  reports  them,  and  they  are  sent  to  the 
truant  school. 

'*  He  and  his  aides  catch  boys  smoking  cigar- 
ettes and  arrest  them  for  that. 

"They  stop  street-fights  and  have  the  fight- 
ers punished — not  by  the  courts,  not  even  by 
their  teachers,  but  by  the  school  court,  of  whidi 
three  little  girls  are  judges.  This  court  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  School  City,  for 
its  decisions  are  obeyed  without  quc^on, 
though  the  prisoners  are  often  great  hulking 
buUies,  and  the  judges  are  only  three  winsome 
little  girls. 

"The  most  important  personage  in  the 
school  is  Giacomo  Casale,  the  Mayor,  a  tall, 
intelligent,  but  quiet  youth  of  about  sixteen. 
...  It  is  he  who  calls  the  school  together  and 
manages  the  morning  assembly  and  the  after- 
noon dismissal.  At  these  important  gather- 
ings not  a  teacher  is  in  sight  except  the  young 


woman  at  the  piano,  and  she  has  her  back 
turned  to  the  pupils  and  acts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mayor.  The  children  assemble 
in  their  class-rooms  imder  the  direction  of 
their  class  presidents,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell  (rung  at  a  word  from  the  Mayor),  march 
to  their  places  in  the  assembly-room.  The 
Mayor  stands  facing  them;  the  police,  boys 
and  girls,  at  their  appointed  places.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  see  that  the  lines  and 
files  are  in  perfect  alignment,  and  that  there 
is  no  disorder.  A  ring  of  the  Mayor's  bell 
and  all  are  seated.  Another  ring  and  every 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  desks,  while  the  health 
squad  passes  up  and  down  the  lines  examin- 
ing hands  and  faces.  Then  follows  an  in- 
spection of  shoes.  Dirt  is  reported  to  the 
court,  not  to  the  teachers.  All  this  takes  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  at  9  o'clock  sharp  the 
Mayor  turns  to  the  teacher  at  the  piano  and 
gives  her  the  word.  She  strikes  a  chord,  at 
which  the  school  rises  like  one  person.  An- 
other chord,  all  bow;  boys  on  the  right  to  girls 
on  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  The  opening 
hymn  follows,  sung  with  a  dash  and  volume 
that  proves  not  only  excellence  in  musical 
training  but  actual  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  However,  90  per  cent,  of  them 
are  Italians,  so  the  singing  ought  to  be  good. 

"The  Mayor  motions  to  the  teacher  again 
and  she  begins  the  march  that  sends  all  to 
their  class-rooms,  walking  with  a  military  step 
and  bearing  that  has  nothing  of  stiffness  in  it, 
but  is  perfect  in  precision. 

"In  the  class-rooms  the  work  goes  on  as  if 
by  machinery.  One  morning  last  week  Prin- 
cipal Cronson  pointed  out  two  rooms  in  which 
there  were  no  teachers,  flntering  unannoun- 
ced the  visitor  found  a  room  full  of  small  girls, 
silent,  absorbed  in  their  work,  while  at  the 
teacher's  desk  was  one  of  the  pupils  correcting 
exercises.  The  principal  entered  a  minute 
later  and  asked  the  little  teacher  how  the 
children  had  behaved  themselves  that  morning. 

" '  Not  quite  so  well  as  they  might  have  done, 
sir,'  she  replied,  'and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  report  one  or  two  of  them.' 

"The  other  teacherless  room  was  fuU  of 
boys  and  equally  intent  upon  their  work  and 
equally  well  behaved. 

"At  3  o'clock  court  opened  in  the  assembly- 
room.  Only  the  officials  of  the  city  school 
and  two  members  of  each  class  were  present 
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when  the  three  judges  took  their  places  be- 
hind the  desk  that  serves  as  a  bench.  What 
a  pretty  court  it  was!  In  the  center  sat  the 
presiding  justice,  Victoria  Raffo,  a  bright,  in- 
telligent girl  of  about  fifteen;  on  her  right  was 
Adelio  Celio,  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  girlish 
beauty  as  ever  was  seen,  with  the  profile  of  a 
Greek  Goddess,  an  oval,  refined  face,  thin, 
but  ideally-shaped  lips,  lustrous  brown  eyes 
and  a  complexion  of  rose-buds  and  snow. 
The  bench  was  completed  by  Jennie  Terrelli, 
the  other  associate  justice,  as  bright  a  face  as 
you  ever  saw,  with  a  pair  of  snapping  brown 
eyes  and  a  merry  smile  about  her  lips.  These 
three  girls  had  been  elected  judges  by  the 
votes  of  the  school-fellows  and — be  it  said  in 
honor  of  the  gallantry  of  these  sons  of  the 
Latins — ^the  boys  are  in  a  majority  and  it  was 
their  votes  that  filled  the  bench  with  girls. 

"At  the  feet  of  the  judges  sat  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  Dorothy  Buchner,  a  dainty  little 
Jewess  and  one  of  the  few  children  in  the 
school  who  are  not  of  Italian  parentage.  At 
her  side  stood  the  tall  City  Attorney,  Joseph 
Pepe,  a  pale,  intelligent  youth,  with  his  briefs 
and  notes  ready  in  his  hand.  Before  them 
upon  the  benches  sat  witnesses,  prisoners  and 
spectators. 

***Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  All  those  persons 
who  have  any  business  in  this  court  draw  near 
and  be  heard.' 

"The  Citv  Attorney  caUed  the  first  case, 

that  of  Carlo  ,  who  was  charged  with 

playing  hookey.  That  was  not  the  term  used 
in  the  indictment,  *  truancy '  was  the  term,  but 
they  mean  the  same  thing. 

"A  sad-faced  bov  shambled  forward,  look- 
ing  guilty,  but  pleading  the  reverse.  The 
chief  of  police  testified  that  he  had  reported 
the  delinquent  and  sent  Policeman  Ferrari 
after  him.  Ferrari,  a  small  but  bright  boy 
of  about  twelve,  said  he  had  found  Carlo  in 
Sullivan  street  playing,  had  told  him  to  come 
to  school  and  Carlo  had  refused. 

"  *  What  have  you  to  say  about  it  ? '  asked  the 
presiding  justice  of  the  shamefaced  prisoner. 

"*Me  mudder  sent  me  to  de  store  to  buy 
groceries,*  replied  the  prisoner. 

"*How  long  were  vou  away  from  school?* 

"'Adavandahalf.'* 

"*Did  it  take  you  a  day  and  a  half  to  buy 
the  groceries  ? ' 

"*No,  vour  Honor.' 

"'Are  you  sure  you  were  not  away  from 
school  for  two  davs  and  a  half  } ' 
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'It  was  one  day  and  a  half.' 
"'I  think  it  was  two,*  answered  the  little 
judge  sternly.    'Ferrari,  how  many  times  did 
you  go  for  Carlo  ?  * 

"'Twice,  your  Honor.  And  I  went  to  his 
mother,  too.' 

What  did  she  say?' 
She  said  he  was  out  placing.' 
"'Carlo,  who  kept  you  away  from  school.^' 
"'Nobody.' 

"  'Did  n't  your  mother  send  you  to  school  ? ' 
"'When  thev  came  for  me.' 

• 

"The  three  judges'  pretty  curly  heads  came 
together  for  a  whispered  consultation,  after 
which  Presiding  Justice  Victoria  Raffo  an- 
nounced: 

"'Carlo,  we  find  you  guilty  and  sentence 
you  to  go  to  the  late  room  class  for  one  week.* 

"Carlo  grinned  as  he  turned  away.  Justice 
Jennie  Terrelli,  fire  in  her  big  brown  eyes, 
called  him  back. 

"'Carlo,'  she  said  sharply,  'you  will  go  to 
the  late  room  for  an  extra  week  for  contempt 
of  court.* 

'IThe  grin  on  Carlo's  face  vanished  and  it 
was  a  solemn  boy  that  marched  away  from 
court. 

"The  next  prisoner  pleaded  guilty  to  laugh- 
ing in  school  and  was  informed  that  as  it  was 
his  third  offense  he  must  go  to  the  late  room 
for  three  days. 

"Harry  Bernstein  got  one  day  in  the  late 
room  for  disorderly  conduct  in  Uie  assembly- 
room  and  Ruggiero,  for  the  same  crime,  sec- 
ond offense,  got  two  days. 

"The  next  case  was  a  serious  one,  a  lad 
being  charged  with  getting  up  a  gang  to  help 
him  fight  another  boy.  'He  slugged  me/ 
said  a  witness,  when  bang  went  the  presiding 
justice's  gavel,  and  she  cut  him  short  with: 

"'The  Court  insists  that  proper  language 
be  used,  and  no  slang.* 

"It  developed  that  several  other  members 
of  the  gang  were  in  the  room,  so  the  two  chief 
offenders  were  sentenced  to  a  week  in  the  late 
room  and  two  days  in  the  ungraded  room, 
while  the  Chief  of  Police  was  instructed  to 
look  into  the  connection  of  the  other  bovs  with 
the  disturbance,  and  their  case  was  adjourned 
for  a  dav. 

"The  calendar  being  exhausted,  the  pre- 
siding justice  asked  if  there  were  any  com- 
plaints. 

"A  tall  fellow  (president  of  his  class),  came 
for^-ard  and  complained  that  Sicatello  and 
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other  boys  had  attacked  him  in  the  street. 
Sicatello  was  brought  to  the  bar. 

" '  Why  did  you  attack  him  ? '  asked  the  pre- 
siding justice. 

"*He  was  fighting  a  little  fellow,  and  I  told 
him  to  stop.  He  would  n*t,  so  I  hit  him  a 
punch  in  the  jaw  and  he  puUed  a  blackjack — ' 

"Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  went  the  judge's 
gavel. 

"* Punch  in  the  jaw?'  'Blackjack!'  cried 
the  presiding  justice.  'What  words.  Use 
respectful  language  and  tell  the  Court  what  a 
blackjack  is.' 

"Tliere  was  a  titter  all  over  the  room. 

"'Silence!'  ordered  the  presiding  justice, 
angrily.  '  If  there  is  a  repetition  of  that  laugh- 
ter I  will  have  the  court  deared.' 

"There  was  no  more  laughing. 

"The  boy  said  a  blackjack  was  an  iron  or 
lead  bar  or  ball  covered  with  cord. 

"'Have  you  the  blackjack  with  you  now?' 
asked  the  presiding  justice. 

" '  No,  your  Honor.' 

"'The  Chief  of  Police  will  take  the  names 
of  these  boys,  and  investigate  the  matter,'  said 
the  judge.     *  Anything  more  ? ' 

"A  policeman  arraigned  a  boy  and  charged 
him  with  being  reported  repeatedly  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  the  use  of  improper  lan- 
guage. 

"'The  clerk  will  issue  a  warrant,'  said  the 
pretty  little  Judge. 

"That  being  all,  the  clerk  read  solemnly: 
'Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  All  those,'  etc.,  etc.,  in 
the  formula  familiar  to  all  who  have  attended 
court. 

"The  writer  asked  the  presiding  Justice 
how  she  was  able  to  enforce  her  sentences. 

"'The  sentiment  of  the  whole  school  is  be- 


hind them,'  she  replied.  'It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  child  to  defy  the  whole  school.' 

"'And  what  is  your  opinion  of  your  court 
and  its  effect  upon  the  school  ? ' 

"'It  has  worked  wonders,'  replied  the  girl, 
with  a  bright  smile.  'The  discipline  in  this 
school  has  improved  even  more  than  we  ex- 
pected.' 

"The  Mayor,  young  Giacomo  Casale,  held 
a  trial  last  week.  A  health  inspector  had 
proved  derelict  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  the  mayor  wanted  to  dismiss  him,  but  die 
chief  of  police,  health  conunissioner  and  other 
officials  of  the  School  City  urged  upon  him 
that  the  delinquent  lad  was  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing, so  the  mayor  set  a  day,  heard  the  charges 
and  let  the  offe^ider  off  with  a  severe  reprimand 
and  a  warning  that  a  repetition  of  such  neglect 
would  entail  his  dismissal  from  office. 

"After  meeting  the  city  officials  the  writer 
said  to  the  Mayor: 

"'Now,  I  want  to  meet  your  Charlie  Mur- 
phy.' 

"Casale  laughed:  'There  is  no  such  person 
in  our  dty  government.  I  am  my  own  boss. 
There  is  no  graft  and  there  are  no  grafters 
among  us.' 

'"Do  you  expect  to  run  for  a  second  term  ? ' 
(The  officials  are  elected  for  three  months.) 

"'No,'  he  replied,  'I  expect  to  have  been 
graduated  by  the  time  the  next  election  comes 
around.' 

"  *  How  do  you  like  your  position  ? ' 

"'Fine!' 

" '  And  you  feel  you  are  doing  good  ? ' 

"'You  have  only  to  look  around  the  school 
to  see  what  splendid  results  we  are  producing. 
This  is  the  most  orderly  school  in  the  dty.' 
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IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


AN  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH  WHERE  THE   PEOPLE   REALLY 

RULE. 


Oregon:  The  Standard-Bearer  of  Freedom 
in  The  New  World. 

THE  STATE  of  Oregon  at  the  present 
time  presents  an  inspiring  iUustration 
of  a  great  free  commonwealth  such  as  would 
have  won  the  admiration  of  Jefferson  and  of 
Lincoln  and  which  must  fill  with  pride  and 
courage  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  free  insti- 
tutions everjrwhere  who  believes  in  democracy 
as  opposed  to  class-rule;  for  here  we  see 
guarded  representative  government  in  full 
flower.  Here  we  find  the  realization  of  the 
dearest  dream  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  most  earnest  prayer  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Here  we 
find  a  government  where  the  people  have  been 
great  enough  and  wise  enough  to  guard  against 
corruption  and  the  peril  of  mob-rule  by  em- 
bedding the  rule  of  the  people  in  their  consti- 
tution. 

A  Ooncrete  Example  of  Practical 
Democracy. 

On  the  fourth  of  next  June  the  electorate  of 
Oregon  will  vote  on  four  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  a  bill  for  a  law,  all  of 
which  have  been  brought  forward  through 
the  popular  initiative.  For  several  weeks  the 
commonwealth  has  been  a  vast  school  in  which 
the  electors  have  been  engaged  in  the  serious 
discussion  of  great  fundamental  poHtical  ques- 
tions. In  a  free  government  nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  the  people  be  constantly 
kept  in  intimate  touch  with  Uieir  government; 
that  they  constantly  consider  the  great  issues 
which  will  make  for  the  prosperity,  the  happi- 
ness and  the  development  of  the  common- 
wealth and  her  children;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
beneficent  results  following  from  the  wise 
provisions  of  Direct-Legislation  or  guarded 
representative  government. 

In  order  to  have  the  proposed  amendments 
and  statute  submitted  to  the  people,  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  7,500  signatures  to  each 
projK>sed  act.     In  order  to  secure  these  sig- 


natures the  People's  Power  League  of  Oregon, 
a  loose  organization  of  high-minded  patriots, 
published  and  circulated  the  petitions.  They 
were  prepared  in  the  form  of  rather  bulky 
pamphlets  bearing  on  the  outer  cover  the 
United  States  flag  in  its  colors,  and  a  brief 
digest  of  the  proposed  legislation,  together 
with  the  oflScers  and  executive  conmoiittee  of 
the  League  and  directions  to  signers  and  cir- 
culators of  the  petitions.  The  pamphlet  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  blank  pages  neces- 
sary for  signatures  after  each  proposed  act,  a 
clear,  succinct  argument  showing  why  the 
proposed  act  was  demanded.  Then,  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  form,  came  the  proposed 
article  or  statute  to  be  voted  upon. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  question  before  the 
American  people  to-day  that  is  comparable 
in  its  importance  to  free  government  and  the 
interests  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  State, 
to  Direct-Legislation,  and  because  here  we 
see  a  people  exercising  their  sovereign  power 
calmly,  rationally  and  judicially,  we  repro- 
duce the  general  statements  with  which  the 
pamphlet  opens;  also  the  argument,  the  form 
of  presentation  and  the  wording  of  the  first  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendments: 

''Arguments  and  Suggested  Amendments  to 
The  ConstUuHon  of  Oregon  and  an  Anti- 
Pass  Law  for  Public  Officers. 

"Improvements  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment are  as  much  the  result  of  experiments 
as  improvements  in  machine  tools.  There  is 
only  about  seventy-five  years  of  experiments 
by  many  men  between  the  reaping  cradle  on 
the  one  side  and  the  self-binding  reaper  and 
the  combined  steam-harvester  and  thresher 
on  the  other;  between  the  quill-pen  and  the 
modem  type-writing  machine;  between  the 
stage-coadi  and  the  hundred-ton  locomotive. 
Similar  examples  run  through  all  our  daily 
experience  with  tools. 

"The  difference  between  the  people's  gov- 
ernment of  Oregon  and  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment of  Russia  is  almost  wholly  the  result  of 
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less  than  200  years  of  experiments  by  many 
towns,  cities  and  states  with  new  laws,  pro- 
posed by  many  different  men. 

"During  the  past  sixteen  years  the  people 
of  Oregon  have  tried  several  very  interesting 
experiments  in  the  art  of  self-government, 
including  the  Australian  ballot-law,  registra- 
tion of  voters,  the  initiative  and  referendum 
on  state  laws  and  in  the  city  of  Portland  on 
charter-making,  statutory  regulation  of  party 
primaries  and  a  direct  primary  nomination 
law. 

**The  net  result  of  these  experiments  is 
conceded  to  be  better  and  more  satisfactory 
government. 


(« 


Argument. 


"The  referendum  petition  now  filed  against 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Insane  Asylum,  Penitentiary,  Reform, 
Deaf  Mute  and  Blind  schools.  University, 
Agricultural  College  and  Normal  schools, 
principally  because  of  objection  to  the  appro- 
priations for  so  many  normal  schools,  proves 
the  need  for  this  amendment.  In  this  case, 
appropriations  for  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  which  are  necessary  and  to  which 
no  one  objects,  are  held  up  for  the  election 
because  they  are  included  in  a  bill  with  other 
appropriations  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  which  many  people  do  object. 
This  causes  inconvenience  and  the  loss  of 
much  money  by  the  state  in  the  pa3rment  of 
interest. 

"We  have  not  provided  for  extending  the 
veto  power  of  the  governor  to  single  items  of 
appropriation  bills,  because  it  seems  unnec- 
essary when  the  voters  can  protect  themselves 
as  they  can  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and 
also  because  we  believe  it  is  unwise  to  increase 
the  one  man  power  in  our  government.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  give  the  peo- 
ple power  to  control  salaries  of  county  and 
district  officers. 

"To  the  Honorable  F.  I,  Dunbar,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  State  of  Oregon: 

**We,  the  undersigned,  legal  voters  of  the 
Stale  of  Oregon,  respectfully  demand  that  the 
following  proposed  amendment  to  Article  IV. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be 
designated  in  the  Constitution  as  Section  lA 
of  Article  IV.  of  said  Constitution,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  legal  electors  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  at  the 
regular  general  election  to  be  hdd  on  the  4ih 


day  of  June,  being  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
1906,  and  each  for  himself  says, 

" '/  have  personally  signed  this  petition^  and 
my  residence,  post-office  and  voting  precinct 
are  correctly  vmtten  after  my  name.* 

"Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Slate 
of  Oregon  shall  be  and  hereby  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  section  in  said  Article 
rV.  after  Section  1  and  before  Section  2,  and 
it  shall  be  designated  in  the  Constitution  as 
Section  lA  of  Article  IV. 

"Section  lA.  The  referendum  mav  be 
demanded  by  the  people  against  one  or  more 
items,  sections  or  parts  of  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
such  power  may  be  exercised  against  a  com- 
plete act.  The  filing  of  a  referendum  petition 
against  one  or  more  items,  sections  or  parts 
of  an  act  shall  not  delay  the  remainder  of  that 
act  from  becoming  operative. 

"The  initiative  and  referendum  powers 
reserved  to  the  people  by  this  Constitution  are 
hereby  further  reserved  to  the  legal  voters  of 
every  municipality  and  district,  as  to  all  local, 
special  and  municipal  legislation,  of  eveir 
diaracter,  in  or  for  their  respective  munici- 
palities and  districts.  The  manner  of  exer- 
cising said  powers  shall  be  prescribed  by 
general  laws,  except  that  cities  and  towns  may 
provide  for  the  manner  of  exercising  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  powers  as  to  their  munici- 
pal legislation.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  legal  voters  may  be  required  to  order 
the  referendum,  nor  more  than  15  per  cent 
to  propose  any  measure,  by  the  initiative,  in 
any  cifjr  or  town." 

The  other  three  constitutional  amendmenb 
relate  (1)  to  the  right  of  the  people  of  any  dtj 
or  town  to  enact  and  amend  their  municipal 
charters  without  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature;  (2)  to  the  matter  of  selecting 
the  state  printer  and  his  compensation — a 
measure  calculated  to  guard  against  graft  t^^ 
favoritism;  (S)  to  providing  for  the  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution  after  it  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  legislative  assembly  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  members  elected. 
(The  present  provision  compels  the  pn^MMed 
amendment  to  be  submitted  to  two  legisla- 
tures before  the  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote,  unless  the  amendment  is  secured 
throu^  the  initiative  petition.) 

The  statute  proposed  for  enactment  by  the 
people   prohibits  passes   and 
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in  rates  by  public-service  and  business  corpo- 
rations, and  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
officer  of  the  state  to  accept  any  favors  what- 
soever from  public-service  corporations. 

Between  eight  and  nine  thousand  names 
of  qualified  voters  were  secured  to  the  petitions 
— a  number  considerably  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired 7,500. 

What  The  Popular  Initiative  Has  Already 
Acnieyed  in  Oregon. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  popular  initia- 
tive has  been  invoked  by  the  citizens  of  Ore- 
gon to  further  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment since  the  state  embedded  Direct-Legis- 
lation in  its  constitution.  In  1904  a  carefuUy 
drawn  direct  primary  nomination  law  was 
submitted  to  the  people  as  the  result  of  a  popu- 
lar petition  signed  by  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand voters.  It  was  triumphantly  approved 
by  the  electorate.  "This  law,"  writes  Mr. 
W.  S.  U'Ren,  Secretary  of  the  People's  Power 
League  of  Oregon,  in  a  letter  just  received, 
"seems  to  be  utterly  destroying  the  political 
machines."  And  Mr.  U'Ren  fliso  states  that 
Direct-Legislation  has  proved  very  popular 
in  Oregon.  It  is  favored  by  all  parties  and 
all  the  great  representative  bodies  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  bankers,  the  doctors,  the 
merchants  and  the  lawyers,  no  less  than  the 
farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  this  effective  measure 
for  guarding  representative  government.  It 
is  recognized  as  "the  comer-stone  of  a  true 
republican  form  of  government,"  as  was 
"substantially  the  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court"  in  its  ruling  upholding  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

The  people  recognize  the  wisdom  and  im- 
portance of  these  provisions  for  maintaining 
republican  government,  by  which  they  can 
regulate  or  remove  abuses  by  monopoly  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  placing  on  the 
statute  books  of  laws  that  favor  any  class  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  or  are  otherwise 
inimical  to  the  public  weal,  such  as  have  so 
frequently  of  late  been  enacted  in  dty  and 
state  governments  in  other  commonwealths 
through  corrupt  practices. 

Some  Facts  Abont  The  Introdnction  of 

Ghiarded  Bepresentatiye  Oovenunent 

in  This  Gk>nimonwealth. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  question 
which  will  more  and  more  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thou^tful  friends  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  because  Oregon  has  almost  ideal 


constitutional  provisions  for  guarded  repre- 
sentative government,  we  give  a  few  typical 
facts  relative  to  its  successful  introduction. 

Direct-Legislation  was  rightly  advocated 
in  a  strictly  non-partisan  manner,  because  it 
is  a  measure  that  must  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  judgment  of  all  persons  who  beHeve  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  or 
free  government.  Many  of  the  strongest  and 
best  citizens  of  all  parties  and  in  all  walks  of 
life  heartily  urged  its  enactment. 

H.  W.  Scott,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oregonian  of  Portland,  one  of  the  ablest  Re- 
publican daily  papers  in  the  United  States 
and  by  far  the  most  influential  journal  in 
Oregon,  said: 


"The  referendum  is  an  obstacle  to  too  much 
legislation;  to  surreptitious  legislation;  to 
legislation  in  particular  interests;  to  partisan 
machine  legidUttion,  and  to  boss-rule.  No 
predatory  measure  could  be  carried  before  the 
people.  The  legislative  lobbyist  would  be 
put  out  of  business." 

Hon.  J.  N.  Teal,  president  of  the  Taxpay- 
ers' League  of  Portland  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  expressed 
his  views: 

"I  favor  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  popularly  known  as  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  ^unendment,  on  many  grounds 
and  for  many  reasons.  The  fact  that  this 
power  is  reserved  in  the  people  will  unques- 
tionably have  a  decided  tendency  to  discour- 
age vicious  legislation,  for  if  an  act  is  passed 
and  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  by  petition 
they  can  require  its  reference  to  them  before 
it  becomes  effective,  and  if  they  then  permit 
it  to  go  into  effect  they  can  have  no  one  but 
themselves  to  blame.  Moreover,  it  permits 
the  people  to  initiate  measures,  a  reform  which 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  legislative  action  are  aware.  It  will  pre- 
vent extravagance,  encourage  good  govern- 
ment, promote  home  rule,  and,  above  all,  will 
bring  home  to  the  people  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility — the  very  comer-stone  of  good 
government." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mills,  vice-president  of  the  Secu- 
rity Savings  and  Trust  Company  of  Portland, 
declared  himself  as  follows: 

"I  heartily  favor  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum amendment  to  the  constitution  for 
many  reasons;  but,  if  for  no  other,  because  it 
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will  be  possible  then  for  cities  and  towns  to 
make  and  amend  their  charters  without  the 
consent  or  interference  of  any  party  machine." 

And  Mr.  C.  C.  Loucks,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen,  said: 

"The  people  of  Switzerland  have  succeeded 
in  making  laws  by  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum under  which  labor  and  capital  live  in 
peace,  and  I  beheve  we  shall  be  able  to  do  as 
much  under  the  same  system  in  Oregon." 

These  extracts  are  typical  of  scores  of  fav- 
orable expressions  by  representative  citizens 
in  all  callings  and  walks  of  life.     For  ten  years 


the  subject  had  been  a^tated,  and  in  1899 
the  measure  first  came  up  for  action  in  the 
state  legislature.  It  was  carried  with  but 
thirteen  opposing  votes  in  both  houses.  The 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Socialist  state 
conventions  favored  its  submission  to  the 
people,  and  when  it  came  up  for  the  second 
passing  of  the  legislature  in  1901,  there  was 
but  one  opposing  vote  in  the  legislature.  Then 
came  the  submission  to  the  people  at  the  eleo 
tion  in  June,  1902,  when  it  was  approved  bv 
a  vote  of  62,024  in  favor  to  5,668  against  it. 
Thus  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  electorate 
of  the  commonwealth  endorsed  Direct-Lq:is- 
lation. 


THE  MARCH  OF  MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP. 


Fiye  Reasons  Why  We  Favor  Municipal- 
Ownership. 

PERHAPS  no  question  before  the  citizens 
of  American  municipalities  is  exciting 
such  general  interest  from  ocean  to  ocean  as 
public-ownership  of  public  utilities.  We  have 
recently  received  a  great  number  of  commu- 
nications from  friends  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  land,  asking  for  reasons  why  we  favor 
the  people  owning  and  operating  the  natural 
monopolies.  We  have,  so  far  as  possible, 
answered  these  letters  personally,  but  the  in- 
creasing number  of  such  inquiries  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  giving  in  The  Arena  a  few 
reasons  for  advocacy  of  public-ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities.  Below  we  give 
as  briefly  as  possible,  owing  to  limitation  of 
space,  a  few  reasons  which  impress  us  as  being 
of  special  importance  in  this  connection : 

(1)  Public-ownership  and  operation  of  pub- 
lic utilities  wo^ylH  save  our  idties  a  vast  and 
ever-increasing  volume  of^wealth  more  valu- 
able  than  gold  mines,  because '  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  wealth  diminishing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  passing  year  that  adds  to  a 
city's  population  will  add  to  the  receipts  that 
will  enrich  the  city,  lower  the  taxes,  increase 
the  pay  of  employes  and  lower  the  cost  of  pub- 
he  service.  Under  private-ownership  all  the 
wealth  that  should  thus  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity and  benefit  of  the  city  and  her  people 
is  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  over-rich 
people.  In  many  instances  these  people  be- 
long to  the  great   New  York  syndicates  of 


multi-millionaires.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  alone 
amount  to  between  three  and  four  miUions  of 
dollars  a  year,  all  of  which  is  diverted  from 
the  c5ty  to  the  pockets  of  a  comparativelv  few 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  not  even  residents 
of  Massachusetts.  Against  this  enormous 
loss  in  regard  to  one  of  the  public  utilities, 
sustained  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  through 
the  readiness  of  the  state  and  city  authorities 
to  listen  to  the  lawyers  and  the  lobbyists  of 
the  private  service  corporations,  yvi  place  a 
few  typical  illustrations  of  public-ownership 
in  English  and  American  cities. 

Manchester,  England,  owns  and  operates 
its  street-railway  service,  and  last  jear,  after 
allowing  for  interest  and  depreciation,   the 
municipal-owned  service  showed    an    actual 
profit  of  $675,000,  while  the  city  has  also 
made  concessions  to  the  employ^  in  holidays 
and  shorter  hours  the  cost  of  which  is  estima- 
ted at  $250,000  £L  year,  and  the  reduction  of 
fares  since  the  city  has  taken  over  the  street- 
railways  amounts  annually  to  $250,000  more. 
Thus  the  city  and  the  citizens  of  Manchester 
are  annually  realizing  more  than   a  million 
dollars    a   year   from    the    municipal-owned 
street-railway  service. 

The  facts  given  below  are  condensed  from 
a  recent  report  by  United  States  Consul 
Griffiths  of  Liverpool. 

Since  public-ownership  of  the  street-railway 
companies  was  inaugurated  in  1897  in  that 
city  the  mileage  has  been  doubled;  mbre  than 
three  times  as  many  people  are  now  carried 
as   under   private-ownership;     leceipls   have 
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increased  almost  90  per  cent.;  fares  have  been 
reduced  almost  one-half,  while  the  length  of 
rides  for  a  single  fare  has  been  increased  three- 
fold; the  average  speed  of  the  cars  has  been 
increased  three  miles  per  hour;  the  tramway 
employes  receive  much  higher  wages  than 
under  private  operation;  over  $2»800,000  has 
been  set  aside  for  a  sinking-fund  reserve,  re- 
newals, etc.,  while  the  capital  obHgation  has 
been  reduced  over  half  a  million  dollars  and 
the  city  has  received  for  relief  of  local  taxation 
over  $490,000. 

The  following  facts,  relative  to  the  results 
of  municipal  Hghting  in  Edinburgh,  are  con- 
densed from  a  recent  report  by  United  States 
Consul  Fleming  of  Edinburgh. 

When  the  city  a  few  years  since  took  over 
the  electric-lighting  plant  the  citizens  were 
paying  12  cents  per  unit  for  light  and  7  cents 
per  unit  for  power,  and  the  dty  paid  $97.83 
per  arc  light.  Under  municipal-ownership 
the  citizens  pay  7  cents  per  unit  for  hght  and 
2}  cents  per  unit  for  power,  while  the  city  pays 
but  ^S.5S  per  arc  light,  or  $48.80  less  than  it 
paid  under  private-ownership.  And  notwith- 
standing these  great  reductions  in  cost  to  the 
citizens  and  the  dty,  the  dty's  net  revenue  on 
the  lighting  plant  last  year  amounted  to  $578,- 
867,  leaving  a  net  profit,  after  the  pa3rment  of 
costs  and  interest  and  devoting  $186,018  to  a 
sinking-fund,  amounting  to  $102,884. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  general  favor- 
able results  attending  munidpal-ownership  of 
street-railways  in  Great  Britain  is  found  in  the 
statistics  given  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  1904.  According 
to  these  returns  there  were  162  tramways  under 
munidpal-ownership  and  operation,  and  these 
yielded  a  net  revenue  over  all  operating  expend- 
itures of  $9,500,000.  The  return  on  the  invest- 
ment made  was  8  per  cent.  There  were  1,194, 
782,762  passengers  carried  and  the  average 
fare  paid  was  1.1  cents. 

Turning  from  Great  Britain  to  America, 
we  find  again  the  immense  value  of  public- 
ownership  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried. 
Take,  for  example,  the  dty  of  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota. When  the  munidpality  installed 
munidpal  gas-works  in  1898  the  dtizens  were 
paying  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  iUumi- 
nating  gas.  The  dty  inmiediately  cut  the 
price  to  $1.50.  Later  it  was  reduced  to  $1 
and  still  later  to  90  cents.  Now  it  has  been 
reduced  to  75  cents, — a  dear  saving  to  the 
people  of  $1:25  per  thousand  feet.  So  tre^ 
mendous  was  the  saving  and  so  satisfactory 


the  result  of  municipal-ownership  of  the  gas- 
plant  that  the  electric-light  company  became 
alarmed.  It  had  been  charging  the  dty  $109.- 
50  per  standard  arc  (of  2,000  c.  p.,  burning 
all  night  and  every  night),  but  in  1900  it  was 
glad  to  make  a  three  years'  contract  with  the 
dty  at  $70  per  arc.  The  dtizens,  however, 
continued  to  agitate  for  a  public  electric  plant 
and  the  sentiment  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1901 
the  private  corporation  urged  the  city  to  give 
it  a  new  contract  at  $55  per  arc,  or  $44.50  per 
arc  less  than  it  charged  when  the  dty  was  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  private  lighting  com- 
panies. And  in  addition  to  this,  under  the 
new  arrangement  the  private  company  fur- 
nishes one  arc  to  each  public  park,  lights  the 
dty  hall  and  furnishes  25  incandescent  lights 
in  the  police  headquarters  free  of  all  charge. 

The  dty  of  Detroit  furnishes  another  strik- 
ing iUustration  of  the  result  of  munidpal- 
ownership.  In  1895  the  dty  installed  a  mu- 
nidpal electric  street-lighting  plant,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  1905  this  plant  had 
already  saved  the  dty  more  than  one  million 
dollars.  At  the  time  the  munidpality  deter- 
mined to  install  its  own  plant  the  dty  was  pay« 
ing  $182  per  street  arc  and  its  lowest  bid  on  a 
ten-year  contract  was  $102.  To-day  under 
munidpal-ownership  the  total  cost  is  less  than 
$60  'per  arc.  This  indudes  interest,  depre- 
dation and  lost  taxes.  Labor  under  the  mu- 
nidpal plant  receives  an  eight-hour  day  and 
union  scale  of  wages,  with  full  pay  and  free 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  those  who 
are  injured  in  the  service. 

(2)  Under  public-ownership  the  service  is 
far  better  than  under  private  control,  for  the 
same  outlay.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
in  every  instance  where  public-ownership  has 
superseded  private-ownership  the  service  has 
been  immensely  improved,  and  wherever  in 
England  to-day  private-ownership  still  exists 
the  service  is  inferior  to  that  where  the  mu- 
nidpalities  operate  the  utilities.  The  special- 
pleaders  for  the  private  corporations  have 
claimed  that  in  some  instances  the  service  in 
public-operated  utilities  in  England  is  inferior 
to  the  same  service  in  American  dties  under 
private  control,  but  such  comparisons  are 
manifestly  unfair.  To  arrive  at  just  condu- 
sions  comparisons  must  be  made  under  simi- 
lar conditions  and  where  the  two  systems 
operate  side  by  side;  and  here,  according  to 
so  eminent,  careful  and  consdentious  an  au- 
thority as  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  the  au- 
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thor  of  The  City  for  the  People,  The  Story  of 
New  Zealand,  The  Railways,  The  Trusts  and 
The  People  and  The  Heart  of  the  Railway 
Question,  municipal -ownership  and  control 
results  in  immensely  improving  the  service 
while  yielding  large  revenues,  reducing  cost 
of  service  and  increasing  the  pay  of  laborers. 
These  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Professor 
Parsons  after  a  careful  personal  investigation 
of  municipal-ownership  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  his  conclusions  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  reports  of  various  United 
States  consuls  in  different  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  with  the  conclusions  of  other  au- 
thorities who  are  not  directly  or  indirectly 
under  the  influence  or  in  the  service  of  the 
privileged  interests  and  public-service  cor- 
porations. 

(8)  The  favorable  results  where  public- 
ownership  has  been  fairiy  tried  are  such  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  utility.  This  is  so 
obviously  the  case  that  public-ownership  is 
steadily  spreading  wherever  once  introduced. 
In  England  the  public-service  corporations 
a  few  years  since  made  a  desperate  attempt, 
through  the  London  Times,  to  mislead  the 
public  in  regard  to  this  question,  but  the  soph- 
istries advanced  were  so  quickly  exposed  and 
the  false  statements  made  were  so  thoroughly 
refuted  that  the  only  result  was  a  rapid  spread 
of  municipal-ownership  throughout  Great 
Britain.  In  conservative  Germany  public- 
ownership  has  proved  so  successful  and  satis- 
factory that  it  is  steadily  and  rapidly  spread- 
ing. The  results  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Germany,  as  in  progressive  New  Zealand,  all 
clearly  establish  the  fact  that  under  public- 
ownership  and  operation  all  the  people  enjoy 
the  advantages  that  enrich  the  few  under 
private-ownership;  that  under  public-own- 
ership corruption  is  brought  to  a  minimum, 
while  under  private-ownership  and  operation 
the  corruption  of  public  servants  invariably 
reaches  a  maximum.  Public  ownership  and 
operation  is  sane,  practical  and  imperatively 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  sound  morality, 
wise  economy  and  pure  democracy. 

(4)  Public-ownership  greatly  stimulates  a 
healthy  civic  life.  No  fact  is  more  clearly 
proven  than  that  direct  responsibility  fosters 
good  government  and  creates  a  vital  interest 
in  those  things  in  which  the  people  are  directly 
concerned.  So  long  as  private  corporations 
own  public  utilities,  they  will  own  the  city 
government  in  so  far  as  that  ownership  is  vital 
to  the  pockets  of  the  public-service  magnates; 


and  this  very  ownership   prevents   the   best 
citizens  from  serving  the  community,  while  it 
interposes  the  boss  and  the   par^-machine 
between  the  people  and  their  own  government. 
Eliminate  tins  chief  producing  cause  of  cor- 
ruption in  civic  life,  and  the  present  venal  and 
recreant  officials  who  owe  their  position  to 
party  bosses  and  the  favor  of  private  corpora- 
tions, will  give  place  to  officials  who  will  repre- 
sent the  true  interests  of  the  city.     There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  pure  and  honest  munici- 
pal government  so  long  as  powerful  and  cor- 
rupt corporations  are  reaping  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  franchises  which  belong  to  the 
people.     Eliminate  this  evil  and  give  the  peo- 
ple   the    responsibility   of   public-ownership, 
and  we  may  expect  the  same  results  to  follow 
as  have  followed  in  New  Zealand,  in  Germany 
and  in  Switzerland  and  in  many  American 
cities, — an  awakened  civic  conscience  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  management  of 
all  public  functions,  no  less  than  a  much  higher 
standard  among  pubHc  officials. 

(5)  But  above  and  beyond  all  other  reasons 
rises  that  of  public  morality  and  civic  rectitude. 
The  public-service  corporations  have  been,  as 
has  been  established  by  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, the  chief  fountain-head  and  source  of 
corruption  in  our  municipal,  state  and  national 
life.    They  have  been  promoters  of  graft  and 
the  sponsors  and  protectors  of  the  grafting 
element  in  politics.    The  corrupt  boss  and 
the  money-controlled  machine  have  derived 
their  almost  invincible  power  from  the  great 
campaign  funds  and  other  benefits  contributed 
by  the  public-service  corporations;  and  wbere- 
ever,  so  far  as  we  have  been  aUe  to  ascertain, 
public-ownership  of  any  public   utility  has 
seemed  to  prove  a  failure,  the  secret  of  non- 
success  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  private- 
corporations  operating  other  public  utilities 
have  been  strong  enough  to  install  and  hokl 
in  office  their  minions  through  vast  **iMwpMgn 
and  corruption  funds,  thus  rendering  power- 
less the  rule  of  the  people  or  the  triumph  of 
dvic  morality.    Thus  it  was  with   the  gas 
plant  in  Philadelphia.    Had  not  the  street- 
railway  companies,  the  Pennsjjdvuiia   Rail- 
road and  other  puUic-aervice   cotporatioiis 
been  so  powerful  as  to  make  the  corrupft  horn 
and  his  fraud-perpetuating  ma^n^  long  in- 
vincible, the  apparent  faflure  of  the  gas-plant 
would  never  have  occuned.    So  kMig  as  pri- 
vate parties  can  reap  mllKntf  upoo  "JJlKni* 
of  dollars  annually  throo^  monopoly  n^ito 
in  public  franchises,  government  wiD  be  oor- 
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rupted  in  all  its  ramificatioiis,  the  corrupt 
politicians  will  be  kept  in  the  front,  and  gov- 
ernment will  become  less  and  less  democratic 
as  it  becomes  more  and  more  debauched  hj 
privileged  wealth.  This  has  been  the  result 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  result  until  the  people  de- 
stroy the  chief  source  of  corruption — ^the  great 
lure  held  out  to  daring  and  avaricious  minds 
in  the  monopoly  rights  in  public  franchises. 

Under  public-ownership  at  times  there  may 
be  corruption,  just  as  there  is  corruption  in 
private  business  management  and  corruption 
in  public  service,  but  the  people  are  ever  quick 
to  punish  such  corruption  when  discovered, 
if  there  are  no  protecting  powers  behind  the 
political  malefactors,  no  powerful  privileged 
interests  with  the  most  cunning  and  unscrup- 
ulous lawyers,  to  aid  in  protecting  the  offend- 
ers. Witness  the  conviction  of  Senator  Mitch- 
ell and  Senator  Burton,  with  no  feudalism  of 
wealth  behind  them.  Witness  the  exemption 
from  punishment  or  disgrace  of  other  rascals 
who  can  rely  on  the  privileged  interests  and 
public-service  companies  to  protect  them. 
In  the  post-office  department,  when  corrup- 
tion was  discovered  the  guilty  parties  were 
punished  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  the  inves- 
tigation was  pushed  until  it  came  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  railway  extortion  in  carrying 
mails — an  extortion  far  greater  than  the  an- 
nual deficit  of  the  postal  department,  but  here 
no  thorough  investigation  was  pushed.  Why  ? 
Because  here  stood  the  chief  source  of  national 
debauchery  and  political  degradation.  The 
great  bribe-givers  of  the  nation  who  with 
passes,  courtesies,  free  transportation  and 
numerous  other  forms  of  bribery,  together 
with  the  steady  pushing  forward  of  their 
trusted  servants  in  political  life  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  enemies,  have  become  like 
the  Standard  Oil  trust,  so  powerful  that  they 
are  destructive  to  pure  government. 

Once  let  the  people  own  and  operate  their 
public  franchises  and  utilities,  so  that  they 
can  deal  directly  with  recreant  servants  with- 
out being  thwarted  by  a  strongly  entrenched 
plutocracy  based  on  special  privileges,  and 
they  will  secure  good  service,  or  the  corrupt 
and  the  inefficient  will  be  punished  and  driven 
to  private  life;  but  so  long  as  so-called  public 
servants  are  in  fact  the  creatures  of  public- 
service  corporations  and  privileged  interests, 
they  will  be  the  servants  of  the  interests  and 
the  betrayers  of  the  public.  The  corruption- 
ists  will  more  and  more  be  pushed  to  the  front 
by  corrupt  bosses  and  money-controlled  ma- 


chines at  the  behest  of  public-service  comf 
panics.  The  cause  of  dvic  morality  and  o- 
democracy  imperatively  demands  public- 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities. 


Seattle  Elects  a  Municipal-Owiieraliip 

Mayor. 

The  result  of  the  recent  municipal  elec- 
tion in  Seattle,  Washington,  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  the  people  of  our  American 
cities  and  towns  are  awakening  to  the  vital 
importance  of  the  people  taking  over  the  im- 
mensely valuable  public  utilities,  not  only  that 
they  may  reap  the  benefits  of  these  exhaustless 
gold-mines  whose  output  will  necessarily  grow 
greater  and  greater  with  every  passing  year 
and  which  under  municipal-ownership  will 
go  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  utilities  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  increase  the  pay  of  employ^  in  the 
public  service  and  to  reduce  taxes,  but  also  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
political  corruption  arising  from  private-own- 
ership of  public  utilities,  which  will  ever  in- 
crease whSe  private  interests,  in  order  to  en- 
joy enormous  benefits,  find  it  necessary  to 
control  government  and  thus  change  the  real 
mastership  of  the  official  class  from  the  peo- 
ple to  the  public-service  corporations  and  their 
servants  who  operate  the  political  madiines. 

Seattle  is  the  leading  dty  in  the  growing 
state  of  Washington.  For  over  fifteen  years 
the  water-supply  has  been  owned  and  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  the  city.  Recently  the 
municipality  installed  a  lighting  and  power 
plant  and  last  year  the  people  started  a  move- 
ment looking  toward  the  city  taking  over  the 
street-railway  service.  Seattle,  however,  like 
most  American  municipalities,  was  in  the  grip 
of  a  political  machine  largely  dependent  upon 
and  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  public- 
service  corporations;  so  the  council,  respond- 
ing to  its  real  masters,  pigeonholed  the  popular 
petition  and  refused  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  citizens.  This  occasioned  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant protest  on  the  part  of  the  best  element 
of  all  parties.  Seattle  is  normally  Republican 
by  ei^t  thousand  majority,  but  the  subser- 
viency of  the  officials  to  corporate  interests 
aroused  the  best  element  of  the  Republican 
parfy  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  were  being  sacrificed  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  real  masters  of  the  municipal 
government;  so  early  in  January  a  muni- 
cipal-ownership party  was  organised  %3dA. 
entered  the  field. 
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The  Republican  machine  was  strong 
entrenched  and  the  corporations  controlled 
all  the  daily  papers;  so  the  traction  and  other 
public-service  interests  were  at  first  little  dis- 
turbed over  the  outlook.  It  soon  developed, 
however,  that  the  city  wanted  public-owner- 
ship, and  the  masters  of  the  machine  became 
alarmed.  Money  was  poured  into  the  Re- 
publican treasury  and  spent  in  a  lavish  man- 
ner to  stem  the  tide.  Every  method  known 
to  "the  interests"  was  resorted  to  to  mislead 
and  deceive  the  people.  But  happily  for  dvic 
progress  the  voters  have  been  deceived  so 
often  by  selfish  privileged  interests  and  their 
hirelings  that  they  are  everywhere  coming  to 
recognize  the  wolf  under  the  lamb's  skin. 

The  Municipal-Ownership  parfy  nomina- 
ted Judge  William  H.  Moore,  and  after  the 
most  exciting  campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
city — a  campaign  in  which  the  daily  press, 
the  public-service  corporations  and  the  Re- 
publican machine  and  administration,  backed 
by  vast  campaign  funds,  combined  against 
the  Municipal-Ownership  ticket.  Judge  Moore 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  15  votes.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  his  majority  would  have 
been  greatly  increased  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fraudulent  votes  cast  and  the  criminal  tactics 
resorted  to  by  the  machine.  Numbers  of 
citizens,  when  they  came  to  vote,  found  that 
others  had  voted  on  their  names,  and  indeed 
the  tactics  of  the  Butler  Democratic  machine 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Tammany  Democratic  ma- 


chine of  New  York,  the  Durham  Republican 
machine  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Cox  Repub- 
lican machine  of  Cincinnati  seem  to  have  been 
repeated  by  the  aroused  and  alarmed  machine 
and  municipal  administration  of  Seattle. 
Thus  the  victory  of  Mayor  Moore  was  far 
more  pronounced  than  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  returns. 

The  council  is  heavily  Republican,  but  with 
the  recall  in  the  city  charter  and  with  an  able 
and  alert  Munidpal-OwnerBhip  Mayor  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  dty  is  overwh^mingij 
in  favor  of  Munidpal-Ownership,  there  is, 
we  think,  little  danger  of  any  particulailT 
offensive  corrupt  acts  or  betrayals  on  the  part 
of  the  dty  councQ,  such  as  have  marked  so 
many  American  munidpal  governments  in 
recent  years. 


Exienaion  of  Mmiicipal  Ughtini^  in  a 
Large  Western  City. 

At  the  recent  munidpal  election  in  Seattle 
the  people  voted  to  extend  the  service  of  the 
munidpal  lighting  and  power  plant  to  the 
public.  The  munidpal  plant  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  a  year,  but  heretofore  it 
has  been  operated  only  for  the  dty.  The  vote 
for  the  extension  of  its  privileges  to  the  dtisens 
was  9,9^  for  and  1,511  against,  or  over  8,000 
majority,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  public- 
service  interests  to  defeat  the  nuurdi  of  munici- 
pal-ownership. 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION  NOTES. 


The  Triumph  of  The  Recall  in  Seattle. 

ONE  OF  the  most  important  munidpal 
victories  in  the  interests  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  popular  rule  was  the  adoption 
at  the  recent  election  of  an  amendment  to  the 
dty  charter  of  Seattle,  Washington,  providing 
for  the  popular  recall.  The  vote  stood  9,812 
for  the  recaHl  and  1,271  against  it,  or  over 
8,000  majority  for  the  amendment. 

Under  this  amendment  a  petition  signed  by 
25  per  cent,  of  the  voters  will  compel  any 
elective  ofiBcer  to  face  the  voters  at  a  special 
election,  and  if  the  verdict  is  adverse  to  him 
he  will  be  relegated  to  private  life. 

The  ri^t  of  recall  and  the  referendum  and 
initiative  are  practical  methods  for  maintain- 
ing popular  government  against  the  aggres- 


sions of  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  who 
as  benefidaries  of  privilege  are  at^k^ng  to  es- 
tablish corrupt  class-rule  under  the  mantle 
of  democracy  or  republicanism. 

The  dtiz^s  of  Seattle  have  honored  their 
dty,  making  it  one  of  the  pioneer  municipal- 
ities in  the  great  battle  for  dvic  righteoumess, 
pure  government  and  popular  rule  against 
the  corruptors  of  government  and  the  friends 
and  benefidaries  of  class-rule  and  privileged 
wealth. 


Governor  Folk's  Stronff  Stand  for 
Direct-LegisUmn. 

Recently  Governor  Folk  was  interviewed 
by  the  St.  Louis  Star-Chromde^  when  the  re- 
porter asked  this  question : 
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"In  your  opinion.  Governor,  what  is  the 
remedy  for  needless  legislation  and  'sand- 
bagging '  measures  ?  " 

The  chief  executive  of  Missouri  replied: 

*'It  is  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
the  recall.  If  we  are  to  have  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  the  nearer  it  is 
brought  to  the  people  the  better. 

"Under  the  present  plan  of  government  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  measures  are 
passed  at  the  biennial  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. They  go  through  with  a  rush,  especially 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session.  It  is  im- 
|)ossible  for  the  executive  to  examine  these 
bills  with  the  care  their  importance  deserveis. 
The  result  is  that  many  measures  become  laws 
that  should  have  been  vetoed;  others  that 
should  have  become  part  of  the  statutes  may 
have  fallen  beneath  the  governor's  veto. 

"The  governor's  veto  is  a  good  corrective 
for  evil  legislation,  but  the  most  effective  is 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum." 

On  another  occasion  Governor  Folk  said: 

"7/  the  referendum  had  been  in  force  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  my  prosecutions 
because  there  toould  have  been  no  bribery  under 
that  system" 

It  is  encouragipg  to  see  the  intrepid  cham- 
pion of  conunon  honesty  whom  Missouri  has 
wisely  placed  in  the  highest  office  at  her  com- 
mand, ranging  himself  unequivocaUy  on  the 
side  of  the  most  important  and  needed  prac- 
tical reform  of  the  day — ^that  method  of  pro- 
cedure that  has  proved  perfectly  simple  and 
effective  in  preserving  h^  government  from 
the  aggressions  and  usurpations  of  privilege 
and  class-rule. 


Practical  Dcmocracyu  lUustrkted  in  The 

Oovcmineiit  of  The  Richest  Town 

in  The  World. 

The  recent  town-meeting  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  affords  another  illustration 
of  the  practicality  of  pure  democracy  in  mu- 
nicipal government.  Brookline  is  a  town  of 
about  24,000  inhabitants.  It  has  been  under 
the  New  England  town-meeting  government 
for  over  two  hundred  years.  During  that 
long  period  there  has  never  been  any  scandal 
connected  with  the  government  of  the  town 
such  as  disgraces  modem  city  rule,  especially 
since  the  public-service  corporations  have 
become    dominant    elements    in    municipal 


affairs.  This  town  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
state  to  install  a  free  public  Hbrary,  and  later 
it  took  the  lead,  we  believe,  among  all  New 
England  municipalities  in  building  and  equip- 
ping a  magnificent  public  bath  for  the  citizens. 
At  this  bath  the  public  school  children  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  taught  swimming,  first 
aids  to  the  drowning,  etc.,  free.  Brookline 
cleans  off  the  sidewalks  in  winter  and  waters 
the  streets  in  sunmoier,  and  in  other  ways  looks 
after  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  citi- 
zens as  do  few  if  any  other  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  taxes  are  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  thousand  less  than  those  of  surrounding 
towns  and  cities. 

On  March  14th  the  annual  town-meeting 
was  held.  When  the  first  four  articles  in  the 
warrant  were  disposed  of,  including  the  elec- 
tion of  all  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty  citizens  was  appointed  to  act 
with  the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  the  town 
derk  and  the  board  of  selectmen  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  remaining  eighteen  articles 
in  the  warrant  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  March.  The 
committee  reported  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
pages  which  was  delivered  to  every  voter  in 
the  town  several  days  prior  to  the  adjourned 
meeting.  The  citizens  therefore  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  to  be  legislated 
or  voted  upon  and  also  with  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  the  committee  and  the  reasons  for 
their  decisions.  At  this  meeting  the  citizens 
appropriated  $1,820,517.19.  Of  this  amount 
$207,558  was  appropriated  for  the  current 
annual  expenses  for  the  public  schools.  The 
town  also  provided  for  the  building  of  a  mu- 
nicipal g3rmnasium  to  cost  $100,000,  and  for 
the  erection  of  a  municipal  heating,  lifting 
and  power  plant  to  furnish  heat,  light  and 
power  for  the  manual-training  school,  the  high 
school,  the  public  baths  and  the  proposed 
municipal  gymnasium. 

The  meeting  was  ideally  democratic  and 
marked  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  should 
be  present  in  all  public  assemblies  where  dem- 
ocratic ideals  prevail.  Most  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  committee  were  adopted.  Many 
of  them  called  forth  general  discussion  and  in 
one  notable  instance  a  recommendation  was 
voted  down  by  a  narrow  vote.  It  afterwards 
developed  that  in  the  committee  of  thirty  there 
was  an  almost  equal  division  on  this  question. 

The  town  of  Brookline  is  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  town  in  the  world.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  best-governed  town  in  New  England  and 
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IN  a  ntrikhig  example  of  the  practicability  of 
Direct-IiegiNlation  or  of  pure  democracy  in 
municipal  government. 

In  large  citien,  of  course,  the  predse  meth- 


ods of  the  town-meeting  are  impracticable, 
but  h^re  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Ri^t 
of  Recall  will  meet  all  the  vitally  important 
demands  of  an  ideally  democratic  government. 


SOME  VITALLY-IMPORTANT  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS. 


Tht  Dtoision  Againat  The  Tobacco  and 
Papar-Tmsta. 

SINCK  the  famous  somersault  of  Justice 
Shiras  which  killed  the  income-tax,  many 
momentous  supreme  court  decisions  have  been 
decide<l  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  or  two 
votes,  and  many  of  these  decisions  have  been 
very  perfilexing  to  the  lay  mind, — so  perplex- 
ing, indee<i,  that  the  supreme  bench  has  un- 
questionably lost  much  of  the  old-time  popu- 
lar rexTrence  which  attached  to  this  august 
tribunal  of  last  resort. 

Two  or  three  recent  decisions,  however, 
have  done  much  to  reinstate  the  bench  in  pop- 
ular regard  and  to  check  the  rapidly  growing 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  many  thoughtful 
citiaens  that  some  members  of  the  court,  by 
virtue  of  their  long  having  been  corporation 
attome>*s,  had  become  unconscioualy  luased 
in  hivor  of  corpi^rale  wealth  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  were  unable  to  rise  above  the  haluts 
i4  th^Hight  of  yeant  and  view  questions  apart 
fctin\  all  |urjudice. 

In  the  dectaituui  i^ndeivd  in  the  tobacco- 
trust  and  i^peMrust  cases  the  courts  by  a  vote 
«4  7  to  ^«  denied  the  contention  of  the  trusts 
wluch  sought  to  avoid  answering  questions 
tiMit  wtmKl  proline  the  guih  of  the  coiporation, 
<Mi  iKe  gitHinds  that  the  testimony  would  be 
incriminating.  In  this  decision  the  couii 
niledthat: 


"^Tlie  right  of  a  i^ei^w  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  K>  ielu»  h>  incriminah^  himwlf 
is  purely  a  penMoal  privilei^  of  the  witness 


It  was  never  intended  to  permit  him  to  plead 
the  fact  that  some  other  perscm  mi^t  be  in- 
criminated by  his  testimony,  even  though  he 
were  the  agent  of  such  person.  .  .   . 

''The  individual  may  stand  upon  his  righb 
as  a  citizen,  but  the  corporation  is  a  creature 
of  the  State.  It  is  presumed  to  be  incorpo- 
rated for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Its  powers 
are  limited  by  law.  It  can  make  no  contract 
not  authorized  by  its  charter.  Its  rights  to 
act  as  a  corporation  are  only  preserved  to  it 
so  long  as  it  obeys  the  laws  of  its  creation.*' 

The  Daciaion  in  Faror  of  The  Oitis«BS  ia 
The  Ohieago  8traot-Oar  Oontrowvny. 

Another  extremely  important  recent  su- 
preme court  ruling  relates  to  the  Chicago 
street-railway  controversy.  The  TlKnots  Iq^ 
islature  sevml  years  ago  granted  a  mnety- 
nine-year  lease  of  life  to  the  street-nihrav 
companies,  but  the  city  franrhisrs  granted 
fiw  five  hundred  miles  of  trade  have  expired, 
while  the  two  hundred  remaining  ntiiles  of 
track  will  expire  in  1911  and  191S.  The 
supreme  court  holds  that  while  the  company 
is  entitled  to  five  to  the  ripe  age  of  mnety-nine 
years*  it  canmil  opeiale  on  the  MieeAa  of  Chi- 
cago longer  than  the  dU*  franchiaea  peimit, 
without  new  franchises  being  given  Irr  Chi- 
cago. This  decision  is  of  far-ieadung  im- 
portance and  b  righttr  regarded  as  ooe  of  die 
mo«t  significant  viclorics  won  for  tfhe  canse 
of  popular  govenunenl  in  the  warfare  being 
waged  between  the  people  and  the 
The  5upieme  coart  stood  €  to  S  in  thoB 
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his  insolent  remark  that  it  was  immaterial  to 
him  what  the  court  desired,  typify  the  attitude 
of  the  criminal  rich  since  they  have  come  to 
regard  the  government  as  their  slave.  True, 
Mr.  Rogers  has  since  been  forced  to  confess 
to  facts  that  he  had  previously  refused  to  give, 
but  it  was  only  after  he  had  put  the  people 
of  Missouri  to  great  expense  and  delayed  the 
operations  of  the  machinery  of  justice  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
if  the  insolent  defier  of  law  had  been  a  poor 
instead  of  an  over-rich  man. 

Another  representative  of  this  precious 
band  was  in  his  automobile  when  served  by 
an  officer  of  the  law  with  a  subpoena.  He 
started  up  his  machine  and  dragged  the  pro- 
cess-server some  distance,  seriously  imperil- 
ling his  hfe  and  limb. 

Even  more  offensive,  perhaps,  than  the 
course  pursued  by  these  gentlemen,  has  been 
the  action  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  He  has 
not  only  been  practically  a  fugitive  from  the 
representatives  of  the  law,  guiltily  hiding  for 
many  weeks,  but  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  retainers  who  have  offered  vic^ence  to 
the  representatives  of  law  and  justice  in  their 
attempts  to  serve  their  subpoenas.  Later  it 
seems  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  decided  that 
he  would  grant  an  audience  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  pro- 
vided the  representative  of  the  court  came 
humbly  to  him  in  private.  Never  before,  we 
think,  has  such  brazen  effrontery  and  contempt 
for  law  been  exhibited  by  a  man  claiming  the 
protection  of  the  machinery  of  justice  as  that 
described  in  the  following  press  despatch  to 
the  Boston  Herald  published  on  March  27th: 

"New  York,  March  26,  1906.— John  D. 
Rockefeller  volunteered  to-day  to  testify  in 
the  Missouri  proceedings  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  but  attached  a  condition  to 
the  offer  which  Attorney -General  Hadley  re- 
fused to  accept. 

*"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  facts 
you  are  after,'  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's statement,  made  through  John  D. 
Archbold,  a  vice-president  of  Uie  Standard 
Oil  and  for  many  years  closely  associated  with 
the  company's  president,  'but  if  you  will  meet 
somewhere  in  private,  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  question  you  may  put  to  me.  I  re- 
fuse, however,  to  appear  in  public,  where  I 
would  be  subjected  to  notoriety  and  cartoon- 
ing, and  if  you  want  to  talk  to  me,  you  will 
have  to  do  it  alone.' 


«(<' 


We  have  only  one  way  of  examining  wit- 
nesses in  this  proceeding,'  was  Mr.  Hadley's 
prompt  reply,  and  there  the  incident  was 
closed." 

While  the  Standard  Oil  crowd  was  so  in- 
dustriously striving  to  destroy  popular  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  the  criminal  rich  are  above 
the  law,  the  officials  of  Colorado  and  Idaho, 
who  are  in  most  intimate  s3nDipathy  with  the 
great  corporations  of  those  states,  were  doing 
even  greater  violence  to  the  orderly  operation 
of  the  machinery  of  law  and  justice.  Ex- 
Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho  had  been  as- 
sassinated and  a  Pinkerton  detective  had  ob- 
tained an  alleged  confession  from  a  discred- 
ited labor  man  implicating  leading  officials 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  the 
murder.  The  Governor  of  Colorado  was 
secretly  appealed  to  to  extradite  the  accused 
men.  Instead  of  having  them  brought  before 
him  and  giving  them  an  opportuni^  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  extradited,  the 
Grovemor  became  a  party  in  the  secret  con- 
spiracy to  spirit  the  accused  out  of  the  state. 
He  granted  the  requisition.  The  men  were 
arrested  late  at  night  and  refused  permission 
to  see  their  friends  or  even  to  bid  their  wives 
good-bye.  When  they  reached  Idaho  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  indignity.  An  exchange  thus  de- 
scribes the  legal  outrage  perpetrated,  which 
has  profoundly  aroused  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  working-men  who  believe  the 
accused  to  be  the  innocent  victims  of  alarmed 
and  lawless  corporations  and  their  equally 
lawless  tools: 

"When  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Petti  bone 
were  kidnapped  into  tiie  Idaho  penitentiary 
they  were  denied  even  the  privileges  accorded 
to  convicted  murderers.  They  were  placed 
in  solitary  confinement,  the  Ughts  taken  from 
their  cells,  and  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  their  friends  or  read  the  newspapers.  It 
was  only  after  remonstrance  by  attorneys  for 
the  defense  for  several  days  with  the  officials 
of  Idaho  and  publishing  the  facts  in  the  few 
papers  not  controlled  by  the  moneyed  powers, 
that  the  officials  of  the  prison  were  compelled 
to  allow  them  the  papers,  a  little  more  liberty, 
a  bath  and  a  change  of  underclothes.  Great 
is  the  *  Land  of  the  Trust  and  the  Home  of  the 
Slave.'" 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Daily  News  of  Den- 
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ver,  tiie  greatest  and  most  influential  paper  of 
Colotado,  in  an  able  editorial  discuMing  the 
dark-lantern  methods  of  the  authorities,  said: 

"Tlie  manner  in  whidi  the  arrests  were 
effected  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  state,  and  the  News 
feds  that  the  oflBdals  responsible  for  the  pro- 
ceeding merit  the  severest  censure. 

"Ths  News  has  always  stood  for  the  orderiy 
administration  of  law.  It  has  insisted  that 
the  aegis  of  the  constitution  should  protect  the 
poor  and  helpless  as  well  as  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful. That  is  the  true  interpretation  of  our 
scheme  of  government.  Any  other  theory 
must  inevitaUy  lead  to  anardiy  and  its  attend- 
ant dass  strife. 

**The  law  should  be  enforced  in  an  orderiy 
fashion.  This  was  not  done  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  The  Idaho  authorities  in- 
duced Grovemor  McDiHuild  to  issue  a  requi- 
sition for  the  accused  before  the  arrests  were 
made.  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Pettibone  were 
seized  by  a  force  composed  of  members  of  the 
state  militia.  Sheriff  Nisbet  of  this  county  and 
his  deputies  and  the  officers  from  Idaho. 
They  were  not  taken  into  custody  like  ordi- 
nary criminab.  They  were  set  upon  in  the 
night,  thrown  into  carriages  and  hurried  to 
the  county  jail.  They  were  refused  permis- 
sion to  communicate  with  their  friends  or 
counsel.  On  Saturday  night,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  News  asked  employ^  of  the 
county  jail  concerning  the  arrests,  they  were 
assured  that  the  labor  leaders  were  not  in 
custody.  Every  official  approached  reiterated 
the  falsehood.  Yesterday  morning  the  pris- 
oners, escorted  by  members  of  Colorado's 
state  militia,  were  placed  on  a  spedal  train 
and  hurried  out  of  the  state. 

"The  News  contends  that  Messrs.  Moyer, 
Haywood  and  Pettiboiie  should  have  been 
treated  exactly  Hke  any  other  men  accused  of 
a  serious  crime.  They  should  first  have  been 
placed  under  arrest.  Then  the  Idaho  au- 
thorities should  have  presented  their  requisi- 
tions to  Governor  McDonald  and  the  attorneys 
for  the  accused  should  have  been  given  a  hear- 
ing. If  the  chief  executive  was  convinced 
that  the  Idaho  authorities  had  evidence  which 
implicated  the  prisoners  in  the  assassination 
the  requisitions  should  have  been  honored. 
The  facts  should  not  have  been  concealed 
from  the  public,  and  the  military  arm  of  the 
state  government  should  not  have  been  used. 


To  deprive  the  accused  of  the  advice  of  coun- 
sd  was  unpardonable. 

'*T1ie  wiiole  proceeding  reminds  one  of  the 
extraordinary  acts  of  Peabody  and  BeD,  and 
win  subject  Governor  BficiDoiiakl  and  the 
other  officials  concerned  to  the  same  popular 
criticism  which  drove  the  first-named  c^Bcials 
from  public  life. 

**T1ie  memory  of  the  lawless  reign  of  Pea- 
body  seems  like  a  hideous  dream,  and  Colo- 
rado had  fcMidly  imagined  that  the  fires  oi 
dass  hatred  had  been  extinguished  never  to 
be  relighted." 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  inno- 
cence or  guih  of  the  accused.     Indeed,  we  do 
not  wish  to  confuse  the  issue  we  are  discussing 
at  the  present  time  by  touching  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  case.    What  we  are  now  denouncing 
is  the  eminently  unjust  procedure  of  the  offi- 
cials of  Colorado  and  the  inhumanity  of  the 
offidals  of  Idaho.    If  Governor  McDonald 
and  his  plutocratic  backers  and  friends  had 
believed  that  Messrs.  Moyer,  Hayward  and 
Pettibone  were  guilty  and  that  Uie  govern- 
ment had  anything  Hke  as  strong  a  case  as 
the  deeply  interested  offidab,   the   coipofa- 
tion  chiefs  and  thdr  hirdings  are  trying  to 
nutke  the  public  believe,  thai  there  was  all 
the  more  reason  why  the  government  should 
have  scrupulously  foUowed  the  regular  order 
of  procedure.    The  case  should  have  been 
argued  in  Colorado,  as  it  would  have  been  if 
one  of  the  plutocracy — if  a  member  of  the 
Guggenheim  family,  for  examine — had  been 
wanted  on  a  criminal  diaige  by  the  authori- 
ties of  another  state.    The  accused  should 
have  had  all  the  advantages  that  would  have 
been  accorded  to  a  wealUiy  dtizen  limilarlT 
accused.    They  were  entitled  to  nothing  less. 
And  then  these  men  when  incarcerated  in 
prison  were  entitled  to  humane   treatment. 
They  were  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  but 
there  had  been  no  trial  and  no  guilt  had  been 
established;  yet  they  were  treated  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  bring  shame  and  disgrace  on 
any  dvilized  commonwealth  for  its  treatment 
of   any   human    being,   guilty   or   innocent. 
Moreover,  during  all  this  time  the  Governor 
of  Idaho  has  been  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
prejudice  the  case  and  render  an  impartial 
trial  impossible  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  by  re- 
peatedly dedaring  his  belief  in  the  guilt  of 
the  accused.    The  action  of  the  governors  of 
Colorado  and  Idaho,  the  offidab  and  the  cor- 
poration backers  and  their  hirelings  in  the 
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press  is  precisely  what  would  have  been  the 
course  of  persons  bent  on  convicting  and  con- 
scious of  a  weak  case,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  should  mark  official  conduct 
in  any  case. 

We  can  conceive  of  nothing  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  law  and  order  into  puUic  ccm- 
tempt  as  such  exhibitions  of  lawlessness  and 
contempt  for  legal  forms,  order  and  justice 
as  have  been  witnessed  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case  in  New  York  and  in  the  amaring  ccm- 
duct  of  the  officials  of  Cc^orado  and  Idaho  in 
the  Steunenberg  case. 


An  nnioimd  and  XTnaafa  Secretary  of 
The  TrMuinnr. 

All  thoughtful  persons  will  agree  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  be  a  man  not  only  of  un- 
questioned probity  himself,  but  one  free  from 
entangling  alliances  with  privileged  wealth, 
and  especially  with  those  banking  interests 
whose  master-spirits  are  known  in  the  com- 
mercial  world  as  high  financiers  or  reckless 
speculators.  If  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
be  so  beholden  to  any  class  or  to  any  individu- 
als that  when  the  criminality  of  some  individu- 
al or  individuals  is  charged  he  so  far  forgets 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him,  he  hastily 
and  without  any  thorough  or  adequate  inves- 
tigation vouches  for  the  accused  and  declares 
that  he  has  not  violated  any  law,  when  the 
reverse  is  true,  he  is  totally  unfit  to  occupy  so 
important  a  position  as  diat  of  head  of  the 
treasury  department. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Bryan 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1886, 
one  of  the  chief  alarmist  cries  raised  by  such 
distinguished  patriots  for  personal  revenue 
as  the  late  John  A.  McCall,  Senator  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  and  other  high  financiers  of  Wall 
street  and  beneficiaries  of  corporate  wealth 
who  entertained  a  wholesome  fear  lest  some 
aggressively  honest  statesman  should  be  elect- 
ed president,  was  that  if  elected  Mr.  Bryan 
would  be  liable  to  select  for  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department  some  unsafe  or  unsound 
man,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  would  there- 
by be  imperilled.  Yet  when  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  a  man  not  only  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  the  high  financiers,  but  a  per- 
son whose  recklessnete  b  such  that  without 
knowing  the  facts  involved  he  rushes  to  the 
defence  of  a  law-breaker  at  a  time  when  he  of 
all  men,  instead  of  whitewashing  or  attempt- 


ing to  whitewash  the  alleged  law-breakef» 
should  have  been  insisting  upon  a  rigid  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges,  we  hear  Uttk  criti- 
cism. 

It  will  be  called  to  mind  that  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank, 
grave  charges  were  made  against  J<^  R. 
Walsh  for  violating  the  national  banking  law. 
Tlien  it  was  that  Secretary  ^law  rushed  head- 
long to  the  defense  of  the  accused,  volunteer- 
ing, to  use  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  *'the  testimony  that  not  one 
dollar  had  been  taken  from  the  bank  dishoo- 
estly.  There  was  nothing  in  the  bank's  sus- 
pension, in  his  opinion,  that  would  justify  even 
talk  of  criminal  prosecution.  No  embesde- 
ment,  no  theft  was  suggested,  and  for  every 
dollar  taken  out  gilt-edged  security  was  pledg- 
ed." Yet  on  March  2d  Mr.  Walsh  was  ar- 
rested on  criminal  charges  after  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  bank  by  special  bank-ex- 
aminer A.  L.  Curry.  The  warrant  diaiged 
him  with  *'vidation  of  the  national  banking 
laws  in  making  false  returns  to  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency  and  also  asserts  that  he  con- 
verted to  his  own  use  without  proper  authority, 
funds  of  the  bank  amounting  to  $3,000,000/' 

The  warrant  in  its  specific  charges  claims 
that: 

"The  said  John  R.  Walsh  unkwfully  made 
certain  false  entries  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
dose  of  business  on  the  9th  day  of  November, 
the  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  of  the  said 
banking  association  on  which  the  officers  and 
directors  thereof  were  then  liable  either  as 
payer  or  indorser,  was  $245,000,  whereas  in 
truth  the  amount  of  such  loans  and  discounts 
was  $3,000,000,  and  another  false  entry  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  of  loans  and  discounts 
of  the  said  association  of  which  the  officers 
and  directors  were  not  liable  as  payers  of  in- 
dorsers  was  $10,058,226,  whereas  the  amount 
of  such  loans  and  discounts  on  which  officers 
and  directors  were  not  liable  was  $7,500,000. 

"It  is  further  alleged  that  John  R.  Walsh 
and  John  M.  Smith  and  William  Best,  direct- 
ors, and  others  unlawfully  misapplied  the 
money  by  converting  it  to  the  personal  and 
private  use  of  John  R.  Walsh  without  any 
proper  authority  whatever." 

What  confidence  can  the  people  place  in  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury  when  to  screen  and 
protect  a  member  of  the  high  finance  com- 
munism of  privileged  wealth,  he  thus  volun- 
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tarily  appears  as  his  defender  and  with  all  the 
weight  of  the  department  that  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  involved,  gives  him 
a  clear  bill  of  health  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  administration  that  he  has 
surrounded  himself  with  men  whose  relations 
with  the  privileged  interests  are  of  the  most 
intimate  character — men  who  either  have 
been  themselves  leading  representatives  and 
beneficiaries  of  privilege,  or  who  have  for  years 
and  years  been  the  hirelings  and  the  spedal- 
pleaders  of  many  of  the  most  odious  of  the 
great  corporate  organizations.  The  disgrace- 
ful and  humiliating  spectacle  of  the'  secretary 
of  the  treasury  rushing  into  print  with  his  ill- 
advised  and,  in  the  light  of  the  investigations 
of  his  own  department,  inexcusable  defense 
of  Mr.  Walsh  would  have  been  impossible 
had  the  treasury  been  presided  over  by  some 
great  broad-minded  statesnum  whose  interests 
had  not  long  been  along  the  line  of  special 
privilege  in  banking  and  who  had  not  been 
tainted  by  intimate  relations  and  connections 
with  the  hi^  financiers  who  have  so  discred- 
ited and  demoralized  the  commercial  affairs 
of  to-day.  Like  Mr.  Root,  who  since  the 
days  when  he  accepted  a  brief  for  Boss  Tweed 
has  been  constantly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  periods  when  he  has  been  in  public  life, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  toob  of  the  great 
corporate  interests  of  New  York— the  lackey, 
so  to  speak,  of  men  like  Ryan — Secretary 
Shaw  is  a  reactionary  whose  83anpath]es  are 
out  of  alignment  with  those  of  the  great  strug- 
gling masses  who  are  rightfuUy  demanding 
that  the  same  measure  of  justice  be  meted 
out  to  the  rich  rogues  and  law-breakers  as  is 
rigorously  meted  out  to  poor  men  who  offend 
in  far  less  measure. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber who  Mr.  John  R.  Walsh  is.  For  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
what  is  now  popularly  known  as  the  "system." 
His  paper,  the  Chicago  Chronicle ,  for  a  time 
masqueraded  as  a  Democratic  journal  while 
upholding  high  finance,  reaction  and  special 
privilege.  Before  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, however,  Mr.  Walsh  threw  off  his  mask 
and  joined  the  Republican  procession,  shout- 
ing for  safety  and  sanity,  which  too  fyequently 
mean  protection  for  grafters.  Mr.  Walsh 
was  among  the  most  vociferous  clamorers  for 
the  triumph  of  the  "Grand  Old  Party"  during 
the  last  campaign;  and  such  appears  to  be 
the  conununity  of  interest  between  the  head 


of  the  treasury  department  and  the  hi^  finan- 
ciers that  the  secretary,  without  vouchsafing 
anything  like  a  personal  or  careful  examina- 
tion, vouches  for  the  rectitude  of  Mr.  Walsh 
and  declares  that  his  securities  are  gilt-edged, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  own  department 
is  forced  to  ask  for  the  arrest  of  the  banker  on 
a  warrant  making  serious  criminal  charges. 

We  repeat  that  no  man  so  reckless  of  facts 
and  whose  interests  are  with  the  peculiar  kind 
of  financiers  of  which  Mr.  Walsh  is  a  type, 
should  be  pennitted  to  renuun  one  day  in  the 
important  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Even  so  conservative  and  in  many  respects 
so  reactionary  a  publication  as  the  Boston 
Herald  is  alarmed  at.  the  reckless  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  the  secretary,  and  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  March  6th  thus  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  having  this  kind  of  a  safe 
and  sane  man  at  the  head  of  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  government: 

"There  is  one  more  point  of  even  greater 
importance.  What  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury holds  to  be  gilt-edged  securities  may  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  public.  The  government 
is  to  deposit  with  the  banks  some  $10,000,000 
of  public  funds,  accepting  as  security  therefor 
sudi  bonds  as  the  secretary  may  believe  suit- 
able for  the  purpose,  those  bonds  to  be  received 
at  90  per  cent,  of  their  face  value.  That,  we 
presume,  calls  for  gilt-edged  security,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  to  decide  what  b 
gilt-edged.  Prior  to  Secretary  Shaw's  advent 
in  office  the  treasury  did  not  deposit  funds 
with  banks  unless  it  received  national  bonds 
as  a  pledge.  There  was  surely  no  risk  in  loan- 
ing public  money  when  public  certificates  of 
indebtedness  were  demanded  as  collateral 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  loan.  Secretary 
Shaw  placed  a  new  and  strained — in  our  opin- 
ion an  unjustifiable — ^interpretation  on  the 
law  by  accepting  bonds  other  than  those  of 
the  national  government  as  security  for  such 
deposits.  He  i^pealed  to  Congress  for  legis- 
lation defining  what  bonds  might  be  so  ac- 
cepted, and  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation. 

"The  secretary  was  not  embartassed  by 
the  failure;  he  has  taken  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands  again.  Possibly  Secretary  Shaw 
will  not  hold  that  those  securities  which  he 
classed  as  'gilt-edged '  when  held  by  the  Walsh 
bank  had  a  heavy  enough  gilding  to  justify 
their  acceptance  as  securities  for  public  de- 
posits on  which,  be  it  remembered,  no  interest 
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18  to  be  paid.  The  detennining  of  that  ques- 
tion is  too  wide  a  range  of  power  to  give  to  any 
member  of  the  administration.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
if  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  supreme 
court,  our  hi^est  judicial  body  might  not 


agree  with  Secretary  Shaw  that  the  words  *by 
the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  and  other- 
wise *  could  be  properly  construed  as  meaning 
*by  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  or 
otherwise.'  '* 


COOPERATION. 


Utilixiiij  Oorporation  Laws  for  Oo- 
OparatiTe  Progress. 

WE  HAVE  from  time  to  time  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  excel- 
lent work  being  carried  forward  in  relation 
to  practical  cooperation  by  the  Ri^t  Rela- 
tionship League.  The  work  of  this  organi- 
zation has  progressed  steadily  and  healthily, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  soon 
exert  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  an  influ- 
ence even  greater  than  the  Rochdale  stores 
and  the  G>5perative  Fruit  Exchanges  of  the 
Pacific  are  exerting  for  the  cause  of  voluntary 
cooperation. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  excellent  *lEuticle  by  H.  A. 
Hodge  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  relating  to 
the  utilization  by  the  League  of  the  corpora- 
tion legislation  that  has  been  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  the  few  for  the  spoliation  of  the 
many,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  prog- 
ress of  practical  cooperation  in  the  New  World. 

*'The  Right  Relationship  League,  of  which 
The  Arena  has  made  frequent  mention, 
held  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  commencing  March 
8th.  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  Miss  Clara  J.  Biddle  of  Chicago,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  meeting  developed  a 
hopeful  and  enthusiastic  spirit.  It  was  de- 
cided to  district  the  coundy  for  further  or- 
ganizing work,  placing  each  district  under  the 
supervision  of  an  accredited  representative. 

"In  its  efforts  to  found  cooperative  stores 
(and  this  work  has  been  very  successful),  the 
League  has  experimented  with  the  corpora- 
tion laws  of  several  states.  One  result  has 
been  to  show  that  the  corporation,  that  in- 
strument which  has  been  used  so  success- 
fully by  the  commercial  pirates  of  the  world 
in  their  raids  on  the  earnings  and  savings  of 
the  people,  may  become  an  equally  valuable 
instrument  in  the  defense  of  those  earnings 
and  savings.    The  form  of  corporation  adopt- 


ed by  the  League  embraces  these  features; 
the  ownership  by  each  member  of  a  company 
of  one  share  of  the  capital  stock  and  one  share 
only,  the  division  of  profits,  on  the  'Roch- 
dale' plan  and  the  abolition  of  proxies.  In 
lieu  of  proxies,  nominations  and  elections  are 
made  by  mail.  The  use  of  the  proportional 
and  preferential  ballot,  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, the  imperative  mandate  and  the  right 
of  recall  furnish  additional  safeguards  for  the 
individual. 

"Of  these  special  features,  that  of  equal 
ownership  is  of  most  interest.  It  is  made 
effective  by  its  incorporation  in  the  by-laws 
and  by  having  those  sections  of  the  by-laws 
printed  on  each  stock  certificate. 

"The  laws  and  decisions  in  some  of  the 
states  may  bar  the  adoption  of  the  equal-own- 
ership plan  but  in  most  of  the  states  the  tend- 
ency is  to  the  view  that  the  members  of  a  cor- 
poration may  make  binding  agreements 
among  themselves  limiting  their  ordinary 
rights  of  sale  and  transfer  of  stock.  An  addi- 
tional safeguard  would  be  to  have  these  feat- 
ures embodied  in  the  charter  of  a  company. 

"We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  economic 
advance  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  constructive, 
remedial  measures.  Whatever  is  attempted 
must  be  in  harmony  with  our  democratic 
ideals.  We  do  not  need,  nor  should  we  en- 
courage the  permanent  interposition  of  the 
dominant  rich  man  in  our  industrial  affairs. 
The  equally-owned  corporation,  as  used  in 
the  League  work,  may  not  be  the  only  way, 
nor  the  best  way,  to  accomplish  results,  but 
it  is  a  demonstrated  possibility,  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  people  and  therefore  is 
entitled  to  consideration. 

"In  the  League  plan,  the  first  step  is  to 
organize  the  people  as  consumers.  From 
the  retail  company  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the 
organization  of  a  wholesale  business.  The 
wholesale  business  would  be  more  successful 
if  it   handled   the  goods  of  equally-owned. 
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oodperatiTe  factories.  Each  step  in  this  pro- 
cess would  afford  another  opportunity  for 
the  common  man  to  make  a  small  and  safe 
investment.  Even  the  railroad,  which  is 
such  a  necessary  instrument  for  our  national 


welfare  and  at  the  same  time  mn  iinliapeiisaUe 
factor  in  the  present  'srstein '  of  exploitatioii 
and  oppression,  might  be  owned  bj  the  peo- 
ple who  use  it  and  whose  use  of  it  creates  its 
commercial  value.^ 


THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 


Biirop«  a  CftnldroA  of  Social  Unroot. 

NOT  SINCE  1848,  when  western  Europe 
was  convulsed  by  revolutionary  up- 
risings, has  there  been  present  such  wide^read 
and  profound  unrest  as  is  witnessed  to-day. 
On  the  surface,  save  in  Russia,  at  the  present 
writing  all  is  calm,  yet  no  student  of  history 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion in  several  lands;  and  what  makes  con- 
ditions espedaUy  ominous  for  the  reactionary 
powers  b  the  fact  that  to-day  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  worid  the  ipasses  who 
represent  the  protest  of  liberalism  and  democ- 
racy are  consciously  at  one  in  aims  and  pur- 
poses throughout  the  civilized  world. 

In  olden  times,  if  one  set  of  tyrants  and  op- 
pressors was  unable  to  cope  with  the  people 
goaded  to  rev<Jt,  aid  was  forthcoming  in  mon- 
ey or  men  from  brother  tyrants  who  arrogated 
the  right  to  oppress  and  tyrannize  in  other 
lands.  Now,  however,  the  ruling  powers  re- 
alize with  dread  the  momentous  fact  that  with- 
in their  own  realms  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
if  not  millions  of  men  who  would  promptly 
and  sternly  say  ''Hands  off!"  if  one  govern- 
ment should  openly  attempt  to  help  rulers 
coerce  the  people  in  another  land. 

Tho  Pooplo  M  a  Poaco  Dynamo. 

To  friends  of  peace  the  rise  in  importance 
and  the  growing  sense  of  brotherhood  and 
unity  which  mark  the  wealth-creators  of  vari- 
ous European  nations  are  fraught  with  greater 
promise  than  periiapo  anything  else  above 
the  political  horizon;  for  while  the  reaction- 
aries, rulers  and  militarists  of  Christian  lands 
are  busily  striving  to  feed  the  savage  passicm 
for  war  by  insistently  calling  for  large  and  still 
larger  armies  and  navies  and  by  demanding 
an  extension  of  military  driU  and  in  other  ways 
seeking  to  center  the  imagination  of  civiliza- 
tion on  war  as  something  to  be  expected,  in- 
stead of  arousing  the  moral  sentiments  of 
Christendom  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the 
arbiterment  of  force  impossible,  the  workers 


are  quietly  preparing  to  prevent  the  reactioD- 
aries  from  being  able  to  perpetrate  the  meas- 
ureless moral  crime  of  war.  An  illiistration 
of  this  quiet  but  significant  woiiL  woo  seen  in 
the  recent  action  cdT  the  Frendi  Notiooal  So- 
cialist Council,  where  the  following  resohitiQa 
was  voted: 

"As  soon  as  secret  or  public  events  awaken 
fear  of  a  conflict  between  governments  and 
render  war  possible  or  probable,  the  sodalis^ 
parties  of  the  peoples  inv<Jved  shall  immedi- 
ately, OB  the  invitation  of  the  Intematiooal 
Socialist  Bureau,  enter  into  direct  rriatioiis 
with  each  other  with  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  action^hall  be  taken  by  the  working- 
men  and  socialists,  in  their  separate  countries 
and  unitedly,  in  order  to  prevent  war.  At 
the  same  time  the  socialist  parties  of  the  other 
countries  shall  be  notified  by  the  secretary  of 
the  International  Socialist  Bureau  which  shaO 
meet  officially,  in  order  to  direct  the  action 
of  the  entire  International  Socialist  Party  with 
the  view  of  preventing  war.*' 

One  thing  is  well  calculated  to  make  people 
who  think  for  themselves  recognise  the  hol- 
lowness  and  absurdity  of  mudi  of  the  alarmist 
talk  and  hysteria  which  is  so  industiioashr 
fostered  by  the  various  monardud,  i^utocratic 
and  militiuy  agencies  against  the  social-demo- 
cratic movement,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  this 
movement,  so  vigorously  denounced  by  cant- 
ing critics  who  uphold  wars  of  aggression  and 
class  interests,  is  to-day  carrying  forward  the 
most  effective  anti-military  and  peace-pro- 
moting campaign  in  Christendom;  while  we 
regret  to  say  many  of  those  who  make  the 
loudest  protestations  in  regard  to  religion  are 
the  most  perniciously  active  advocates  of  the 
increase  of  the  burden  of  militarism. 

Buasia  Af  aia  Tho  Victia  of  laeanuto 

SaTafory. 

The  condition  of  Russia  gives  added  em- 
phasis to  the  contention  that  whatever  noar 
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be  said  of  the  people  of  this  great  empire — 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  the 
aegis  of  freedom  they  would  soon  lead  the 
civilizations  of  the  worid — ^the  bureaucracy 
and  the  church  are  as  striking  incarnations 
of  savagery  and  paganism  as  present  history 
affords. 

When  the  bureaucracv  and  the  Czar  were 
terrorized  by  the  threatening  aspects  of  the 
revolutionary  uprising,  they  made  podtiye 
and  solenm  pledges  which,  unhappily,  a  large 
number  of  the  people  took  seriously.  A  large 
proportion,  indeed,  of  the  intellectuals  and 
many  of  the  leading  working-men  were  dis- 
posed to  place  confidence  in  Count  Witte,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  noblest  liberab  that 
were  induced  to  work  with  him  at  the  outset 
soon  withdrew,  because  they  felt  convinced 
of  his  insincerity. 

No  sooner  did  the  government  feel  that  it 
had  power  than  it  began  to  break  faith  all 
along  the  line.  The  widely-heralded  duma, 
which  it  was  promised  should  be  a  law-origi- 
nating body  elected  under  free  conditions, 
has  become  a  itttgic  farce.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  Idbertds,  who  would  have  proved 
a  power  for  progress  and  would  have  unques- 
tionably won  the  elections  of  the  people,  have 
been  seized,  imprisoned  or  sent  to  Siberia,  so 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  men 
who  make  up  the  emasculated  duma  are  either 
reactionaries  or  persons  who  are  expected  to 
be  inoffensive  and  easily  cowed. 

In  the  meantime  a  reign  of  official  slaughter 
for  political  reasons  has  set  in,  accompanied 
by  many  acts  of  almost  inconceivable  brutal- 
ity. The  inhuman  bureaucrats  are  again 
in  the  saddle  and  as  a  result  we  may  expect 
a  steady  pressing  forward  of  reaction  and 
cruel  persecutions,  until,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion, the  infuriated  people  will  retaliate  with 
bombs  and  another  era  of  assassinaticm  will 
be  inaugurated.  In  the  next  revolutionary 
outbreak,  which  we  imagine  is  not  far  distant, 
the  Russian  masses  will  not  be  likely  to  in- 
dulge in  any  temporizing  policy.  It  will  be 
war  to  the  knife  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
They  have  learned  through  terrible  experi- 
ences the  perfidy  and  savagery  of  the  Czar's 
government  and  they  may  be  expected  to  act 
accordingly. 

Aiuitria-Haiiffary. 

The  condition  in  Austria-Hungary  is  crit- 
ical in  the  extreme.  The  usurpaticm  of  the 
Emperor  Frauds  Joseph  in  his  rile  as  King  of 


Hungary  has  driven  the  nobles  to  the  brink  of 
rebelhon,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  war  has 
not  ere  this  been  precipitated. 

Many  pexaoos  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  governments  in  relation  to  the 
King-Emperor.  The  constitutional  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Austrians  were  a  concession 
on  die  part  of  the  throne  to  the  people,  in  so 
far  as  Austria  enjoys  constitutional  govern- 
ment; but  not  so  with  Hungary.  The  crown 
was  a  gift  of  the  nobles  to  the  long,  made  with 
certain  dearly  defined  and  scJenmly  agreed 
to  provisions;  and  these  obligations  and  con- 
stitutional  safeguards  the  King  has  now  thrown 
to  the  winds,  supplementing  perfidy  with  the 
use  of  force  and  despotically  oppressing  a 
free  people.  Small  wonder  is  it  that  the  gieat 
Ma|5^ar  chiefs  are  enraged  or  that  Hungary 
is  on  the  veige  of  a  fordUe  revolution. 

Realizing  the  perilous  condition  of  his  tenure 
as  King  of  Hungary,  the  Austrian  Emperor 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  demands  of  the  Sodal-Democratic  hosts 
who  a  few  months  ago  marched  silently  but 
bearing  ominous  banners  through  the  streets 
of  Vienna  to  the  capital,  where  thdr  demands 
were  presented  to  the  government.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  took  six  hours  for  this 
procession  to  pass  any  given  point  and  it  was 
watched  by  the  Emperor  from  behind  dosed 
blinds. 

The  prospect  of  extending  the  suffrage  and 
the  liberal  provisions  of  the  proposed  act, 
however,  has  rallied  the  reactionary  interests, 
under  the  leadership,  it  is  said,  of  the  Crown 
Prince;  and  at  this  writing  nothing  is  settled 
dther  in  r^ard  to  the  serious  rupture  in  Hun- 
gary or  the  fight  of  the  people  for  the  exten- 
sion of  suffrage  and  the  enjo3rment  of  other 
long-desired  riji^ts.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  a  litUe  spark  may  kindle  a  revolu- 
tion and  perhaps  dismember  the  empire. 

Fraae«  Under  a  Hew  Ministrj. 

The  sudden  defeat  of  the  Rouvier  ministry 
came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  most  lovers  of 
progressive  democracy  and  friends  of  ouf 
sister  republic,  because  it  was  fdt  that  any 
disturbance  and  embarrassment  in  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  when  the  general  election 
was  pending  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  clerical  and  reactionary  enemies  of  the 
nation  to  sway  public  sentiment. 

President  FalHeres,  however,  displayed 
rare  judgment  in  selecting  M.  Sarrien  to  form 
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a  new  cabinet.  This  statesman  appreciated 
the  Importance  of  taking  a  firm  stand  for  law 
and  order  and  giving  the  opposition  to  under- 
stand that  while  the  government  had  no  desire 
to  be  harsh  or  mijust,  it  would  not  and  could 
not  allow  itself  to  be  cowed  by  the  attempt  of 
the  reactionaries  to  prevent  the  enforcement 
of  the  statutes.  M.  Sarrien's  cabinet  differs 
from  M.  Rouvier's  in  that  it  is  far  more  radi- 
cal and  socialistic  in  character. 

At  the  present  writing  the  dispatches  an- 
nounce that  the  reactionary  Catholic  element 
has  determined  to  enter  on  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  the  republican  administration  and 
that  it  has  drawn  to  its  support  the  natural 
allies — the  monarchists,  the  imperialists  and 
the  militarists;  and  at  the  same  time  the  So- 
cialists have  engaged  in  an  unhappy  contro- 
versy with  M.  Clemenceau  which  may  easily 
act  unfavorably  in  weakening  the  government's 
support  at  the  elections  which  will  be  held 
before  this  issue  of  The  Arena  reaches  the 
reader. 

What  effect  these  things  will  have  on  the 
republic  cannot  be  foretold,  but  we  believe 
that  the  French  people  will  be  slow  to  again 
yield  to  the  influences  that  prevailed  prior  to 
the  Dreyfus  trial.  Hence  in  the  pending 
election  we  predict  that  our  sister  republic 
will  be  true  to  the  high  mandates  of  liberal 
and  progressive  democracy. 

England  Under  The  Liberal  Ministry. 

In  England  the  Liberal  ministry  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  push  to  a  happy  conclusion 
any  of  the  great  reforms  to  which  it  is  pledged. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  since  the  opening 
of  Parliament  has  occasioned  us  more  satisfac- 
tion <^  has  given  us  more  hope  of  radical  and 
fundamental  economic  advance  in  England 
than  the  reception  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Asquith,  of  the  petition  of 
the  English  municipalities  for  land  value  tax- 
ation. This  petition  was  signed  by  518  mu- 
nicipal councils.  Among  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  the  taxation  of  land  values  from  the 
deputation  that  presented  the  petition  were 
the  mayors  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  who 
strongly  insisted  on  the  urgency  of  early  ac- 
tion. They  laid  special  stress  on  the  intense 
interest  which  the  general  body  of  the  people 
felt  in  this  wise  and  urgent  reform  which  they 
believed  to  be  of  as  great  importance  as  any- 
thing before  the  new  ministry.  In  replying 
to  the  addresses  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer among  other  things  is  reported  to 


encour- 


have  made  this  very  significant  and 
aging  statement: 

''I  suppose  almost  alone  in  the  category  of 
social  and  fiscal  reforms,  this  is  one  which 
meets  with  practically  the  unanimous  approval 
without  distinction  of  politics  or  party,  of  all 
the  great  municipalities.  ...  I  have  always 
regarded  this  movement  properly  understood 
as  being  not  a  derogation  from,  but  .an  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property.     tVhat  are  the 
two  principles  upon  which,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  founded  ?    They  are  very  simple. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  based  upon  common- 
sense  and  equity.    The  first  is  that  those  who 
benefit  by  public  improvements,  should  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  them. 
The  next  is — and  I  think  it  is  right  and  just — 
that  the  community  should  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  increased  values  which  are  due  to  its  own 
expenditure  and  its  own  growth.     These  two 
principles  appear  to  me  not  to  be  inconsistent, 
but  are  a  necessary  coroUary  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  rights  of  proper^  if  equitably  applied. 
...  I  assure  you  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  your  movement,  and  as 
time  and  opportunity  offer,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  do  everytliing  we  can  to  put  these  objects 
into  legislative  form." 

The  attention  of  Harper*s  Weeldy,  the  New 
York  Suriy  Times  and  other  papers  that  are 
liable  to  hysteria  when  any  fundamentaUy 
just  or  radical  proposition  is  made,  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  above  is  not  the  utterance 
of  a  Socialist  agitator,  but  that  it  embodies  the 
sober  conclusions  of  the  Chanodlor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  Liberal  cabinet  will  succeed  in 
accomplishing  much  is  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  all  friends  of  democnu^,  but  Uiat  it 
will  sometimes  disappoint  us  is  also  to  be  ex- 
pected. We,  however,  were  unprepared  to 
find  the  early  hours  of  the  Liberal  triumph 
marked  by  the  refusal  of  the  cabinet  minister 
above  all  others  from  whom  we  expected  jus- 
tice and  a  resolute  aUegianoe  to  the  principles 
of  Liberalism,  to  grant  justice  where  consid- 
erations of  wise  statesmanship  and  expediency 
no  less  than  those  of  right  demanded  the  un- 
doing of  a  great  wrong.  Mr.  Moriey  has 
failed  in  a  crucial  moment  in  the  opening  days 
of  his  cabinet  service,  by  refusing  to  ri^t  the 
Conservative  wrong  in  regard  to  the  partition 
of  Bengal.  This  is  something  that  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  for  the  act  of  injustice  has 
greatly  aroused   the  indignation   of   India's 
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millions  and  has  done  as  much,  we  imagine, 
as  anything  in  recent  decades  to  fan  into 
dangerous  flame  the  latent  hostility  of  the 
millions  of  England's  Elastem  empire.  A 
wise,  broad,  just  and  liberal  policy  and  one 
that  should  primarily  seek  to  aid  India  can 
alone  save  this  great  empire  to  English  civil- 
ization and  also  prove  advantageous  in  stimu- 
lating the  prosperity  and  development  of  the 
land  and  her  millions. 

Mr.  Morley  had  an  opportunity — a  great 
opportunity — to  turn  the  rising  tide  of  hatred 
and  aggressive  opposition  in  Bengal  into  a 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  by  simply  being  true  to  the 
fundamental  ideal  of  Liberalism  and  democ- 
racy and  courageously  undoing  the  work  done. 
This  he  has  refused  to  do,  not  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  act  has  aroused 
the  bitter  resentment  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  affected,  for  he  has 
admitted  that  it  was  "an  administrative  oper- 
ation which  went  wholly  and  decisively  against 
the  wishes  of  most  of  the  people  concerned"; 
but  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  hence  he 
declined  to  undo  the  wrong  wrought  by  the 
reactionaries.  But  his  act  has  sown  drains' 
teeth  in  India  which  we  fear  will  lead  to  bitter 
fruitage  in  the  coming  days. 

If  the  Liberal  administration  is  going  to 
show  the  white  feather  or  to  palter  with  in- 
justice or  wrong, — if,  indeed,  it  fails  to  push 
to  completion  a  dear-cut  programme  embrac- 
ing fundamental  reforms  along  the  lines  to 
which  it  is  pledged,  or  if  it  delays  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  undoing  the  crimes  that 
have  humiliated  and  disgraced  England  since 
the  Balfour-Chamberiain  rigime^  it  will  court 
a  merited  overthrow. 

The  heart  of  the  people  is  sound.  The  peo- 
ple want  justice  and  advance  along  the  lines 
of  progress  and  Liberalism.  It  was  the  out- 
spoken pledge  of  such  advance  that  led  to  the 
tremendous  victory  of  the  past  winter.  But 
woe  to  the  leaders  if  they  temporize,  dally  or 
compromise  with  the  evils  they  are  pledged 
to  undo.  No  act  of  Mr.  Moriey's  life  has  so 
disappointed  us  as  this  short-sighted  and  un- 
wise denial  of  justice  to  Bengal. 

The  UniTersal  Ballot  for  Sweden. 

Sweden  is  in  the  midst  of  a  momentous 
battle  which  naturally  deeply  interests  all 
friends  of  democracy.  The  Staaf  cabinet, 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  popular  senti- 
ment as  indicated  at  the  last  election,  has  pre- 


sented a  plan  for  universal  suffrage  for  all 
citizens  of  Sweden  who  are  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  excepting  those  who  have  been  sen- 
tencMl  for  crimes.  That  the  biU  will  be  fierce- 
ly fou^t  in  the  upper  house  seems  certain, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
the  event  of  its  failure  to  pass,  will  dissolve 
Parliament  and  ask  for  a  new  election;  so  the 
prospects  for  universal  suffrage  in  Sweden 
seem  very  favorable. 

At  this  writing,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
Austria  is  contemplating  granting  universal 
suffrage,  and  Italy  also  is  clamoring  with 
commanding  voice  and  increasiqg  insistence 
for  universal  suffrage. 

Prime-Minister  Seddon's  New  Programme. 

Since  the  election  in  New  Zealand,  which 
gave  Minister  Seddon's  Liberal  government 
64  members  in  a  Parliament  composed  of  80, 
the  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  some  of  the 
first  advance  steps  contemplated  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  These  embrace  effective 
legislation  to  check  monopolies;  laws  that 
will  tend  to  foster  rapid  settlement  of  land; 
laws  prohibiting  men  from  mortgaging  or 
selling  their  homes  without  the  consent  of 
their  wives;  further  legislation  to  discourage 
if  not  to  render  impossible  the  holding  of  vast 
landed  estates.  The  Prime-Minister  desires 
that  a  limit  shall  be  placed  on  the  area  of  land 
that  a  person  may  hold.  He  also  proposes 
to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the 
Maoris  by  which,  if  possible,  five  millicm 
acres  of  land  can  be  added  to  the  public  sup- 
ply in  the  north  island,  and  he  proposes  that 
one-half  million  acres  of  this  land  shaU  be  set 
aside  for  educational  purposes  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  acres  reserved  for  charitable  aid, 
— two  provisions  that  are  typically  illustrative 
of  the  broad-visioned  and  enlightened  char- 
acter of  the  New  Zealand  brand  of  statesman- 
ship. 


The  Nationalisation  of  The  Railways  of 

Japan  Another  Oltfect-Lesson  for 

The  United  States. 

With  superb  courage  only  surpassed  by 
the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  true  statesmanship, 
Japan  has  arranged  to  take  over  aU  her  rail- 
ways that  they  may  be  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  instead  of  for  the  abnormal  en- 
richment of  a  few  people.  In  this  the  empire 
of  the  Mikado  has  imitated  the  most  progress- 
ive nations  of  the  civilized  world— Switzer- 
land and  New  Zealand — and  one  of  the  most 
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conservative  among  the  wide-awake  peoples 
— Gennany.  Grermany,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, with  Teutonic  caution,  operated  state 
roads  side  by  side  with  those  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  private  corporations,  until  the  great 
advantages  to  the  people  and  the  nation  in 
publicH)wner8hip  and  operation  were  fully 
demonstrated.  Then  general  nationalization 
of  the  railways  ensued. 

Switzerland  submitted  the  question  of  rail- 
way ownership  to  the  electorate  and  the  in- 
telligent voters  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
demanded  that  the  people  should  own  and 
operate  these  great  arteries  of  commercial 
and  business  life.  The  result  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  many  of  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  are  to-day  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocates. 

It  is  in  New  Zealand,  however,  that  the 
benefit  of  popular  ownership  is  most  marked, 
as  here  the  roads  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  much  longer  than  in  the  two 
European  nations,  and  there  is  probably  no 
country  to-day  where  the  government  is  so 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  operated  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  as  in  this  most  pro- 
gressive commonwealth  of  the  Southern  seas. 
This  fortunate  circumstance  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  conmionwealth  has  never 
allowed  any  powerful  interests  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing on  the  island,  so  that  there  has  been  no 
great  selfish,  corrupting  body  or. bodies  an- 
tagonizing the  best  interests  of  the  people; 
and  here  we  find  the  railways  one  of  the  most 
powerful  aids  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses. 
They  are  run  for  the  benefit  and  enrichment 
of  the  producers  and  consumers  and  are  so 
operated  as  to  favor  home-builders,  thus  be- 
coming an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  State  and 
to  the  people. 

The  benefits  which  New  Zealand,  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  are  reaping  from  public- 
ownership  have  not  escaped  the  watchful 
vigilance  of  the  alert  statesmanship  of  Japan, 
but  perhaps  no  factor  has  been  more  deter- 
mining in  character  than  the  knowledge  of 
the  baleful  and  subversive  influence  exerted 
over  the  government  and  against  the  interests 
of  the  people  by  the  railway  corporations  of 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  railways  had  been  the  chief 
corruptors  of  the  national  government;  that 
the  great  Wall-street  gamblers  and  operators 
of  the  railway  world  had  become  so  powerful 
in  national  affairs  that  the  people  were  power- 
less to  gain  radical  or  fundamental  relief  from 


extortions  and  discriminations.  They  saw 
how  the  criminal  rich  had  watered  stock  untQ 
the  trafiic  was  compelled  to  pay  far  more  to 
meet  dividends  and  interest  charges  thaD 
would  have  been  required  if  the  government 
had  owned  and  operated  the  roads  or  if  the 
lawmakers  had  been  true  to  their  trust  and 
so  faithful  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people  as 
to  forbid  and  make  criminal  the  inflation  of 
railway  and  public-service  securities,  which 
made  the  producing  and  consuming  masses 
the  victims  of  extortions  as  morally  iniquitous 
as  is  usury.  They  saw  how  these  morall? 
criminal  acts,  which  were  a  perpetual  drain 
on  the  hard  earnings  of  the  farmers  and  other 
producers  and  on  the  meager  store  of  the  con- 
sumers, had  been  followed  by  infamous  secret 
arrangements  with  conscienceless  corporations 
and  organizations  for  the  destruction  of  great 
competing  business  interests,  and  how  b? 
these  iniquitous  conspiracies  there  had  arisen 
in  the  nation  a  feudalism  of  criminal  wealth 
more  powerful  than  the  government  and  as 
remorseless  in  its  rapacity  as  it  has  been  de- 
grading in  its  influence  over  political  and  bus- 
iness ideals.  They  saw  how  through  princdj 
campaign  contributions  great  parties  had  been 
so  debauched  that  men  whose  intellectual 
briUiancy,  shrewdness  and  daring  were  onlj 
surpassed  by  their  moral  obloquy  had  been 
systematically  pushed  to  the  front,  until  in 
the  place  of  a  Senate  composed  of  Websters, 
Clays  and  their  like  we  have  one  composed 
largely  of  the  puppets  of  the  conunerdal 
feudalism — one  in  which  the  master-spirits 
are  the  Aldriches,  the  Platts,  the  Gormana, 
the  fllkinses,  the  Penroses,  the  Diydens,  the 
Keans  and  the  Depews.  They  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  greatest  contributing  cause 
of  moral  degeneracy  in  political  life  and  of 
criminal  methods  in  Wall  street  was  the  pub- 
lic-service corporations  that  controlled  the 
natural  monopolies  of  the  Republic.  And 
seeing  all  these  things,  they  determined  to 
avert  such  deadly  peril  at  any  cost. 

We  in  America  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
become  the  pitiful  victims  of  the  absurd  soph- 
istries of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  the 
spoilers  of  the  people.  We  have  heeded  the 
cry  that  the  people  could  not  conduct  their 
own  affairs,  while  all  the  time  the  public 
schools  and  the  post-office  department  were 
witnesses  to  the  falsity  of  the  daim.  We  have 
abandoned  the  arterial  and  nervous  system 
of  our  business  Hfe  to  irresponsible  bands 
who  have  levied  such  extortion  on  the  people 
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that  a  few  have  become  many  times  million- 
aires and  the  many  have  been  pushed  steadily 
and  resistlessly  from  conditions  of  independ- 
ence, ease,  prosperity  and  comfort  to  those 
of  dependence,  insecurity  and  oftentimes  of 
penury.  Wealth,  largely  through  the  monop- 
olization of  public  utilities  in  private  hands 
and  the  power  it  gives  to  the  monopolists,  has 
been  rapidly  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  a 
growing  plutocracy  which  in  recent  decades 
has  steadily  advanced  in  control  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  every  advance  moral  idealism 
has  been  lowered,  corruption  and  dishonesty 
have  spread,  and  reaction  and  the  ideab  of 
class-rule  and  militarism  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  democratic  standards  that  long 
made  this  nation  the  greatest  moral  power  in 
the  world.  And  thus  we  see  that  while 
New  Zealand  and  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
Japan,  are  exercising  wisdom  that  speaks  of 
the  presence  of  true  statesmanship,  we  are 
lagging  behind,  cringing  and  cowering  before 
the  oligarchy  of  the  criminal  rich  and  parrot- 
ting  the  empty  and  exploded  sophistries  of 
their  hireling  bands,  while  we  dose  our  eyes 
to  the  success  of  public-ownership  at  home 
and  abroad — success  in  all  lands  where  the 
people  or  the  government  are  great  enough 
to  assert  their  rights  over  the  corrupt  and 
criminal  bands  that  waste  the  sustenance  of 
the  masses  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few. 


The  Indian  Oongresa  at  Benares. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  the  rapid 
awakening  of  the  national  spirit  in  the  people 
of  India.  The  January  issue  of  the  Indian 
Review  indicates  that  the  recent  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  was  the  most  sig- 
significant  of  all  these  gatherings.  Never 
before,  we  are  told,  has  there  been  such  in- 
tensity of  feeling  and  fervor  of  patriotism 
manifested  as  at  this  national  gathering.  Mr. 
Natesan,  the  editor  of  the  Review^  holds  with 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Gokhale,  that  the  wrongs  suffered  by 
the  people  during  the  past  fifty  years  more 
than  aught  else  have  imified  and  aroused 
them.  This  doubtless  is  one  great  cause, 
but  there  are  other  factors  which  we  think 
are  quite  as  potent  and  probably  immediately 
more  so,  than  this  consciousness  of  subjection 
and  oppression  that  bums  with  smothered 
intensity  in  the  heart  of  India. 

Multitudinous  and  varied  are  the  causes 
leading  to  the  awakening  in  the  Old  World. 
The  great  victory  of  Japan  has  aroused  all  the 


peoples  of  Asia  from  the  inertia  of  self-satis- 
faction on  the  one  hand  and  the  feeling  of 
helpless  despair  on  the  other.  Moreover, 
the  many  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge, — ^the  press,  the  railway,  the  in- 
creased facilities  enjoyed  by  the  thoughtful 
of  all  lands  for  coming  into  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  general  educational  ad- 
vance and  the  filtering  of  knowledge  from 
above  down  through  the  more  stolid  and  ig- 
norant masses  below,  together  with  the  ever- 
increasing  economic  pressure,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the  ever-in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  economic  pressure, 
— have  all  contributed  to  awakening  and  uni- 
fying India. 

Again,  the  democratic  spirit  is  abroad 
throughout  the  world.  To-day  as  at  no  other 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  democ- 
racy intelligently  aggressive.  Its  millions 
are  carrying  on  an  educational  campaign  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  though  it 
suffers  many  defeats  and  appears  to  bend  be- 
fore the  aggressions  of  class-rule  and  the  spirit 
of  despotism  and  reaction,  the  bending  is  no 
sign  of  yielding.  Indeed,  it  is  very  noteworthy 
that  in  proportion  as  there  is  reaction,  despot- 
ism and  injustice,  the  rebound  in  favor  of  the 
people  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced, 
and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  masses 
indicate  their  rights  in  no  uncertain  way.  The 
recent  overthrow  of  the  reactionary  Conserva- 
tives of  England  is  the  latest  of  many  examples 
of  this  character  that  might  be  dted.  The 
ostentatious,  lavish,  extravagant  and  hollow 
pretence  of  Lord  Curzon  has  also  had  much 
to  do  with  fanning  to  flame  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Indian  people,  while  perhaps 
one  of  the  chief  positive  factors  in  the  unifica- 
tion and  intelligent  direction  of  this  newly 
awakened  spirit  is  found  in  the  Swadeshi 
movement  which  we  described  in  the  March 
Arena.  This  great  economic  advance  work, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  sdentific  and  in- 
dustrial education  of  the  people,  their  union 
for  mutual  protection  and  the  improvement 
of  their  estate,  has  undoubtedly  exerted  a 
great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  millions 
and  is  bringing  them  into  intimate  touch  and 
sympathetic  relation  with  the  Indian  leaders. 


The  Unpopnlarity  of  Lord  Onrson  in  India. 

The  iNTENsriT  of  dislike  bordering  on  a 
manifestation  of  hatred  toward  Lord  Curzon 
on  the  part  of  great  Indians  in  the  recent 
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Congress,  has  also  been  noticeable  of  late  in 
leading  representative  Indian  journals,  like 
the  Review,  A  large  portion  of  President 
Grokhale's  address  was  devoted  to  an  exposure 
of  the  false  pretences  of  the  late  viceroy.  In 
justifying  the  president  in  giving  so  much 
space  to  Lord  Curzon  and  in  referring  to  the 
feeling  so  general  among  the  natives  of  India 
towaid  this  official,  the  editor  of  the  Indian 
Review  observes : 

"Having  been  associated  with  his  Govern- 
ment for  many  years  and  having  come  to  close 
quarters  with  1dm  on  many  a  vital  matter  of 
administration,  Mr.  Gokhale,  owing  both  to 
personal  conviction  and  recency  of  experience, 
was  too  full  of  it  all  to  let  slip  this  great  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  nation  what  he  thought 
about  the  man  and  his  work,  and  we  think  Mr. 
Grokhale  did  wisely  to  expose,  from  his  place 
of  authority  and  in  the  name  of  the  Indian 


people,  the  pretensions  of  the  greatest  and 

the  worst  ruler  we  have  had.     A  new  VioaoT 

• 

has  assumed  office,  and  a  new  Ministry  has 
come  into  power.  Mr.  Moriej  and  Lord 
Minto  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  enlight- 
ened principles  of  administration,  enunciated 
in  despatches  and  proclamations,  are  actually 
put  into  practice.  They  need  to  be  told  by  t 
man  of  high  character  and  eminent  position 
that  those  principles  have  been  set  at  naught 
and  openly  repudiated,  and  that  India  cries 
out  to  them  for  justice.  And  this  cry  goes 
forth,  not  merely  from  the  educated  dasses 
whom  Lord  Curzon  did  so  much  to  put  down, 
but  from  the  voiceless  millions  wlioni  he  pro- 
fessed at  the  Byculla  speech  to  have  befriended 
but  upon  whom  his  costly  displajrs,  extrava- 
gant administration,  and  warlike  missions 
have  piled  up  a  burden  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  small  measures  of  relief  of  which  he 
boasted  so  much." 
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A  Book-Study. 


I.      The    Mobt    Fundamental    Recent 

WoBK  ON  Municipal  Advance  and 

Cmc  Integrity. 

IF  WE  except  Professor  Frank  Parsons'  Ths 
City  for  the  PeopU,  there  is  no  volume 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  is  compar- 
able to  this  work  by  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
It  forms  an  admirable  complement  to  Pro- 
fessor Parsons'  exhaustive  storehouse  of  vital 
facts  and  luminously  emphasizes  many  of  the 
important  truths  and  arguments  presented  by 
Professor  Parsons  by  the  citation  of  typical 
illustrations  proving  the  sources  of  strength 
and  wei^kness,  of  hope  and  of  danger,  in  pres- 
ent-day municipal  life.  Above  all,  Mr.  Howe's 
work  is  fundamental  in  character.  It  is  also 
so  dear  and  logical  as  to  appeal  with  compel- 
ling force  to  all  open-minded  and  patriotic 
dtisens.  It  is  a  work  which  will  make  for 
justice  and  democracy,  using  the  latter  term 

*  The  CUy  the  Hope  of  Democracy.  By  Hon.  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  ni.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  820.  Price,  $1.50  net.  New 
York :  Cnarlet  Scribner't  Sons. 


in  its  broad  signification,  as  opposed  to  cJaas- 
rule  or  the  despotism  of  privil^pe.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  make  men  think  and  think  sanely 
and  earnestly,  and  when  men  become  great 
enough  to  rise  above  prejudice  and  shaUow 
emotionalism  and  reason  sanely  and  earnestly, 
they  will  act  intelligently  under  the  light  of  an 
awakened  consdence.  They  will  realiise  their 
duty  and  will  act  as  becomes  the  honcwable 
dtizens  of  a  free  state.  This  work  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  contributions  to  the 
rapidly  growing  literature  of  democracy  that 
promises  to  rescue  the  Republic  from  imperi- 
alistic reaction  and  the  despotism  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  criminal  rich  who  have  long 
posed  as  the  veiy  pillars  of  sodety  and  the 
business  worid  while  debauching  the  people's 
servants,  exalting  the  most  corrupt,  driving 
into  public  life  the  incorruptible,  enthroning 
the  boss,  substituting  the  controlled  madiine 
for  popular  government,  and  through  these 
powerful  agendes  of  despotism  gaining  riches 
beyond  the  wealth  of  Oriental  princes,  through 
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the  corrupt  acquisition  of  franchises  and  other 
privileges  that  have  enabled  them  to  rob  the 
present  and  shackle  the  oncoming  generation, 

II.  A  Rationally  Opmaanc  Study  of 
Modern  Municipal  Gk>YERNMENT. 

The  CUy  the  Hope  of  Democracy  is  sanely 
optimistic.  Bj  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
author  has  glossed  over  evil,  that  he  has  ig- 
nored the  great  perils  that  loom  against  the 
political  and  economic  horizon,  or  that  he  has 
unduly  emphasized  the  hopeful  aspects  of 
modem  municipal  life,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
numerous  writers  who  are  falsely  optimistic 
and  who  seem  to  be  more  intent  on  not  offend- 
ing certain  powerful  interests  or  individuals 
than  on  telling  the  whole  truth. 

But  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Howe's  broad 
inteUectual  vision  and  judicial  bent  of  mind 
have  enabled  him  to  recognize  all  the  dangers 
and  the  full  gravity  of  the  present  situation, 
without  his  being  driven  to  the  extreme  of 
pessimism  which  has  marked  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  our  earnest  and  incorruptible  thinkers 
and  which  has  made  their  works  more  cries 
of  despair  than  messages  of  strength  instinct 
with  that  moral  stimulation  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  effective  aggressive  work  for  hu- 
man upliftment. 

Moreover,  nothing  in  the  work  impresses 
the  reader  more  strongly  than  the  splendid 
humanity  that  li^ts  up  its  pages — the  lumi- 
nous spirit  of  love  which,  when,  as  in  this  case, 
it  companions  reason,  fortified  arguments 
and  a  well-considered  presentation  of  condi- 
tions present,  lifts  the  discussion  to  the  plane 
of  moral  enlightenment  and  gives  it  a  com- 
pelling sway  over  all  conscience-guided  minds. 

To  the  brighter  aspects  of  the  work  we  shall 
briefly  revert  later,  but  because  the  author's 
presentation  of  the  tap-root  of  present  over- 
shadowing evil  conditions  in  dty,  state  and 
nation  is  so  fundamental  and  true,  and  be- 
cause the  question  here  discussed  embodies 
in  so  large  a  way  the  supreme  issue  in  the 
pending  life  and  death  struggle  between  re- 
publican government  and  the  despotism  of 
privilege,  we  shall  devote  most  of  our  space 
to  this  part  of  the  volume. 

III.  The  Rise  and  Entrenchment  of  a 
Despotism  of  Pritileged  Wealth 

in  The  Nation. 

To  the  student  of  present-day  political  prob- 
lems no  fact  is  more  cleariy  present  than  the 
rise  and  entrenchment  of  a  despotism  of  privi- 


leged wealth  in  the  nation,  as  destructive  to 
republican  government  as  it  is  inimical  to  the 
prosperity  and  the  ri^ts  of  the  people.  On 
all  sides  evils  have  appeared  which  have  rapid- 
ly spread  throughout  organized  society,  and 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  permanent  remedy 
until  the  true  promoting  causes  are  found  and 
the  radical  remedies  necessary  to  remove 
them  are  fearlessly  and  rigorously  applied. 

The  cities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  filled  with  filth  and  innocent  of  drainage 
and  other  essential  conditions  of  health. 
Hence  they  were  periodically  the  victims  of 
frightful  epidemics  and  pestilences  which 
swept  millions  of  the  people  to  the  grave,  and 
these  tidal  waves  of  death  were  attributed  to 
the  chastening  rod  of  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence. Men  prayed  that  the  plague  might 
be  stayed  and  that  their  homes  might  be  ex- 
empt, and  even  while  they  prayed  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  fell  upon  them.  It  was  not  until 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  not  until 
science,  free  thought  and  investigation  showed 
a  reluctant  world  the  real  cause  of  the  black 
death  and  other  epidemics,  that  the  true  reme- 
dies were  found  and  applied  in  removing  the 
causes  of  death. 

So  it  is  with  the  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical evils  that  are  threatening  the  very  life  of 
democracy  to-day,  polluting  the  blood  of  civic 
life,  worldng  nation-wide  injustice,  with  pov- 
erty, degradation  and  crime  as  resultant  effects. 
Heretofore  comparatively  little  work  has  been 
done  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of  criminality  and 
political  degradation,  of  graft,  corruption  and 
injustice  and  that  disquieting  phenomenon 
that  always  speaks  of  the  presence  of  funda- 
mental injustice — suddenly  acquired,  fabu- 
lous wealth  overshadowing  an  ever-widening 
sea  of  poverty  and  hopeless  misery.  Because 
our  scholars,  economists,  statesmen  and  pub- 
licists who  would  change  evil  conditions  have 
for  the  most  part  been  led  forth  on  false  scents, 
they  have  encouraged  the  evils  they  sought 
to  remedy  and  have  unwittingly  fought  against 
the  things  that  would  have  righted  the  wrongs. 
Democracy  has  been  assailed  with  much  the 
same  vigor  and  persistence  that  it  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  in  the 
great  conflict  that  preceded  the  enactment  of 
the  Reform  Bill  and  later  the  democratic  ad- 
vance that  destroyed  the  Com  Laws  and  made 
free  the  ports  of  En^^and.  The  cry  has  been 
raised  that  we  have  too  much  democracy, 
when  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  privilege  gain- 
ing a  foothold  and  so  poisoning  political  life 
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that  we  have  too  little  democracy.  By  fol- 
lowing this  false  lead  we  have  reinforced  and 
entrenched  the  chief  sources  of  corruption, 
graft  and  political  degradation  in  modem 
municipal  life,  and  the  longer  we  dose  our 
eyes  to  these  root  causes  and  strengthen  the 
enemy  by  playing  into  his  hands,  we  will  not 
only  fail  in  our  efforts  to  purify  city  life,  but 
wiU  contribute  to  the  overdirbw  of  republican 
government  and  the  entrenchment  of  a  plu- 
tocracy based  on  pri>i]ege  and  rendered  more 
potent  through  the  acquisition  of  fabulous 
wealth  than  the  thrones  once  supposed  to  be 
divinely  hedged  about,  and  the  hereditaiy 
aristocracy  that  maintains  its  power  by  pos- 
session and  the  strength  of  tradition  and  su- 
perstition over  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

Now,  however, everywhere  the  more  thought- 
ful philosophers  and  fundamental  students  of 
social  and  political  economy  are  coming  to  see 
that  the  failures  of  the  present  are  chiefly  in- 
dustrial and  economic,  and  this  volume  is  *'an 
attempt  at  the  Economic  Interpretation  of  the 
City.  It  holds  that  the  corruption,  the  in- 
difference, the  incompetence  of  the  official 
and  the  apathy  of  the  citizen,  the  disparity  of 
wealth,  the  poverty,  vice,  crime  and  disease, 
are  due  to  causes  economic  and  industrial. 
They  are  traceable  to  our  Institutions  rather 
than  to  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Their 
correction  is  not  a  matter  of  education  or  of 
the  penal  code.  It  is  a  matter  of  industrial 
democracy.  The  incidental  conditions  are 
personal  and  ethical." 

*'The  convictions  of  this  volume  are  the 
result  of  several  years  of  actual  political  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  the  dty  of 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  as  well  as  of  personal  study 
of  munidpal  conditions  in  the  leading  dties 
of  America  and  Great  Britain. 

"It  is  the  economic  motive  that  explains 
the  activity  and  the  apathy;  the  heavy  burden 
on  reform,  and  the  distrust  of  democracy. 

'^  Conditions  in  the  tenement  are  not  ethical, 
not  personal,  they  are  traceable  to  laws  of  our 
own  enactment.  There  is  no  other  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  destitution  is 
greatest  where  wealth  is  most  abundant  and 
industry  most  hi^y  devdoped. 

"Only  by  exiling  privileges  shall  we  exile 
corruption.  Only  by  offering  opportunity  to 
labor  shall  we  dose  the  doors  of  our  hospitals. 


almshouses  and  prisons.  Only  by  taxing 
monopoly  will  monopoly  be  forced  to  kt  go 
its  hold  on  the  resources  of  the  earth  and  the 
means  for  a  livelihood. 

"Two  facts  must  be  faced.  First,  the  mo- 
tive of  those  who  control  our  politics  and  whose 
chief  interest  in  the  dty  lies  in  the  direction  of 
their  own  advantage.  Second,  the  economic 
environment  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  a 
lif dong  struggle  for  the  barest  necessities  of 
existence.  It  i^only  by  facing  these  facts  that 
the  problems  of  the  dty  may  be  solved  and  its 
possibilities  achieved.*' 

One  fact — one  great,  overshadowing  fact 
— confronts  every  serious  student  of  present- 
day  political  life.  "In  dty  and  in  state  it  is 
the  greed  for  franchise  grants  and  special 
privileges  that  explains  the  worst  of  conditions. 
This  is  the  universal  cause  of  munidpal  shame. 
By  privilege,  democracy  has  been  drugged.** 

Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  situation. 
Privilege  has  corrupted  our  dty,  state  and 
national  government,  and  it  is  through  the 
great  business  men  who  by  means  of  spedal 
privileges  are  acquiring  enormous  fortunes, 
that  the  dty  has  been  corrupted  and  our  whole 
system  of  democratic  republicamsm  has  been 
overthrown  or  nullified  by  a  system  of  auto- 
cratic usurpation  within  Uie  democratic  form 
of  government. 

"The  people  are  not  dishonest.  At  most 
they  are  indifferent.  The  spoils  ajystem  will 
not  account  for  all  the  evil,  for  dvil-service 
reform  has  become  an  accomplished  fact  in 
New  Yoric,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Nor  can 
the  blame  be  laid  upon  the  ignorant  foreign 
voter,  for  Philaddphia  is  the  most  American 
of  our  dties — and  the  worst.  There  is  some 
influence  back  of  all  these,  some  influence  that 
is  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  powerful 
enough  to  engage  the  ridi  and  influential,  the 
press  and  the  party,  the  boss  and  the  madune. 

"An  examination  of  the  conditions  in  dtv 
after  dty  disdoses  one  sleepless  influence  that 
is  common  to  them  aU.  Underneath  the  sui^ 
face  phenomena  the  activity  of  privilege  ap- 
pears, the  privileges  of  the  street-railways,  the 
gas,  the  water,  the  telephone,  and  electric- 
H^ting  companies.  The  connection  of  these 
industries  with  politics  eiplains  most  of  the 
corruption;  it  explains  the  power  of  the  boss 
and  the  machine;  it  suggests  the  explanation 
of  the  indifference  of  the  'best'  dtiaen  and  his 
hostility   to   democratic   reform.    Moreover, 
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it  throws  much  light  on  the  excellence  of  some 
departments  of  city  life  and  the  ineflSdencj  of 
others,  for  the  interest  of  the  franchise  corpora- 
tions is  centered  in  the  council,  in  the  executive 
departments,  and  in  the  tax-assessors.  It 
does  not  extend  to  the  schools,  libraries,  parks 
and  fire  departments,  departments  which  are 
free  from  the  worst  forms  of  corruption.  But 
the  dty  council  awards  franchises.  It  fixes 
the  terms  and  regulations  under  which  the 
franchise  corporations  may  use  the  streets. 
The  executive  enjoys  the  veto  power.  He 
controls  permits,  and  exercises  an  influence 
upon  the  council  and  public  opinion.  The 
assessor  determines  the  appraisal  of  proper^ 
as  well  as  the  taxes  to  be  paid.  All  these 
powers  are  of  great  importance,  and  their  con- 
trol of  great  value.  The  privilege  of  tax- 
evasion  may  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year.  In  the  larger  cities  it  is 
measured  by  millions.  In  1908  the  special 
franchises  of  the  public-service  corporations 
in  Greater  New  York  were  appraised  at  $235,- 
184,825.  This  valuation  is  confessedly  in- 
adequate, and  yet  even  it  escaped  taxation 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Ford  Franchise 
Law,  assessing  the  franchise  as  property. 

"The  franchises  themselves  are  even  more 
valuable  than  the  tax  evasions.  There  is 
scarcely  a  city  in  America  of  over  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  in  which  their  value 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  municipal 
debt.  Careful  investigations  have  been  made 
into  this  subject  in  a  number  of  cities.  The 
value  in  the  market  of  the  securities  of  the 
surface-railway,  gas,  and  electric-lifting 
corporations  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  has  been  estimated  at  $400,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  the  physical  prc^rtj, 
exclusive  of  the  franchise,  is  probably  well 
within  $125,000,000.  Prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1898,  the  pub- 
lic debt,  less  Uie  sinking  fund,  was  but  $141,- 
916,520." 

Let  this  fact  be  clearly  understood.  It  is 
not  the  people,  it  is  not  any  or  all  of  the  many 
reasons  given  by  the  thoughtless  echoes  and 
parroters  of  phrases,  who  have  taken  up  the 
so-called  reasons  industriously  scattered  abroad 
by  the  pillars  of  society  who  are  also  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  privilege,  that  even  chiefly  explain 
the  cause  of  corruption  and  misgovemment 
in  present-day  municipal  life.  Let  it  further- 
more be  remembered  that  it  has  been  "the 
big  business  men  of  the  city  that  awakened 


the  cupidity  of  dty  oflSdab  and  inspired  the 
theft  of  the  dty's  most  valuable  asset  from 
those  who  were  its  trustees." 

For  the  immensely  rich  franchises  "the  dty 
recdves  no  return."  They  have  been  "ob- 
tained to  some  extent  through  the  ignorance 
of  public  offidals,  but  mainly  through  bribery, 
corruption  and  a  political  alliance."  And 
"this  is  but  part  of  the  price  that  the  dty  is 
paying  to  privilege.  It  is  the  price  that  all 
our  dties  are  paying  to  those  who  have  re- 
quited this  gift  by  overturning  our  institutions." 

"We  have  been  living  in  a  false  philosophy. 
We  have  not  what  we  want,  but  what  we  say 
we  want.  We  want  better  government.  We 
say  we  want  a  business  men's  government. 
We  already  have  a  business  men's  government, 
supplied  through  the  agency  of  the  boss.  But 
he  is  the  broker  of  unseen  prindpals  who  own 
or  control  the  privileged  interests  which  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  government 
through  the  aid  of  the  party.  Herein  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  inertia  of  the  'best'  people, 
the  languor  of  reform,  the  burdens  resting 
heavy  on  the  shoulders  of  democracy. 

"Anyone  familiar  with  political  conditions 
in  any  one  of  our  large  dties  knows  that  the 
largest  campaign  contributions  invariably 
come  from  Uie  street-railways,  the  gas,  and 
electric-lighting  companies.  These  contri- 
butions are  sometimes  made  to  the  Republi- 
can, sometimes  to  the  Democratic  parfy. 
Offidals  of  these  companies  control  the  par^ 
coDunittees.  They  name  candidates  for  may- 
or, for  tax  offidals,  and  for  the  council.  In 
the  aldermanic  districts  the  agents  of  the  cor- 
porations supply  the  candidates  with  funds. 
In  many  of  the  wards  they  nominate  the  can- 
didates upon  both  tickets.  In  addition  to 
this  they  control  the  county  auditor,  who  fixes 
the  appraisal  of  their  property  for  taxation." 

rV.    The  Evolution  or  The  Bees  and 

The  System. 

"Wherever  one  may  go  the  same  phenom- 
ena appear.  Always  the  boss  is  the  recog- 
nised agent  of  the  public-service  corporatipns. 

"Gradually  the  interests  dependent  upon 
grants,  franchises,  and  privilqi^es  have  en- 
veloped the  government,  and  developed  a 
System  that  is  highly  perfected  for  business 
uses.  Heretofore,  corruption  has  been  hap- 
hasard,  unorganized,  irr^;ular,  and  occasional. 
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tU/w  in  dmxnuo^  that  daverr  had  wowo  h- 
feif  iaUj  the  ven*  warp  and  woof  of  the  gor- 
^nuoimU  until  it  becaJne  a  Sritein  of  ^omeni- 
neot  a«  weil  as  an  otyni?ird  pririle^e  prior 
to  the  Ciiril  war. 

'^A  mnUmr  condition  has  been  developed 
within  the  paat  decade  in  the  Northern  Stales 
of  the  Union.  It  has  possessed  itself  of  the 
patrona|[^  of  cttr,  oouitty  and  state.  It  has 
enirek^ied  the  partj  and  created  the  machine. 
Through  the  madiine  it  oontrc4s  primaries 
and  oonirentions;  councils  and  le^ulatures: 
mayon  and  governors.  It  has  even  laid  its 
hmndM  upon  the  courts.  This  has  not  been 
done  in  an  openly  corrupt  wav  so  much  as 
through  the  nomination  of  men  of  weak  or 
oontrollable  character;  men  whose  piedileo- 
tion,  prejudice,  or  bias  is  known;  men  who 
can  lie  relied  upon  to  stand  by  the  party,  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  organization, 
to  protect  vested  wrongs  under  the  fiction  of 
vested  rights.  All  this  has  been  possible,  not 
because  the  public  is  indifferent,  but  because 
the  means  employed  are  so  subtile  they  cannot 
be  easily  discerned.  There  is  no  crime  in- 
volved in  a  campaign  contribution,  no  offence 
in  the  control  of  a  party.  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  that  the  party  is  corrupt,  for  the 

Krty  is  but  the  organized  voice  of  the  people, 
e  cannot  believe  that  the  party  is  no  longer 
a  popular  organization,  when  the  people  are 
taken  into  its  confidence  at  every  recurring 
election.  Despite  this  belief,  the  party  has 
ceased  to  represent  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  compose  it.  This  appeared  in  Missouri, 
where  the  regular  Democracy  had  become  a 
systematized  fence  for  dealing  in  franchises 
and  privileges  for  steam  railroads,  for  the 
•treet-railways,  for  the  baking-powder  and 
ichool-book  trusts.  In  Wisconsin,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stalwart  Republican  organiza- 
tion, which  relentlessly  assailed  Governor 
La  Follette,  was  in  alliance  with  the  railroads, 
seeking  to  evade  taxation  and  regulation. 
During  the  life  of  Governor  Pingree,  the  Re- 
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to  office,  sod 
tboi  used  the  powas  aoqmred  to  secure  fris* 
doses  of  great  vahie,  to  piesieiit  oompetitioii, 
and  to  evade  their  proper  burdens  ci  taxatioo. 
In  PenDsrhrama  the  same  is  tme,  only  there 
the  System  invokes  not  €xdy  the  intemb 
above  enumerated,  but  the  protected  indus- 
tries and  the  mine-owners  as  well.  In  Nev 
Jersey,  Ddaware,  Mandand,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia the  ednbit  b  the  sanie.  In  one  stste 
the  Republican  party  fonns  the  structoie  of 
the  System;  in  another  the  Democratic  paitr 
serves  its  poipose.  In  some  states,  both 
parties  are  involved,  far  the  System  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  means  it  employs.  It  is  noo- 
partisan  in  its  dealings,  hot  ahrmjrs  regular  in 
its  methods.  All  this  has  been  possible  be- 
cause we  have  made  a  fetidi  of  party  and 
abandoned  our  prindfJes  to  the  leaders,  to  be 
dealt  in  as  they  wished. 

"But  while  democracy,  unfamiliar  with  the 
problems  of  the  dty  government,  let  itself  be 
drugged  by  the  poison  of  party  regularity,  it 
ia  no  longer  primarity  responsible  for  the  boss 
and  the  machine.  For  in  recent  years  cor- 
ruption has  been  organised  into  a  System  of 
government,  which  now  prevaib  alongaide 
of  the  paper  one  which  it  controls. 

**The  boss  came  in  throu^  political  apathy. 
He  has  grown  powerful  through  privilege. 
He  is  the  natural  and  logical  product  of  privi- 
lege, and  he  everywhere  perpetuates  his  power 
through  an  alliance  with  it.  And  the  privi- 
leges that  he  now  represents  are  the  great 
natural  monopolies  which  make  use  of  our 
streets,  the  companies  which  supply  transpor- 
tation, gas,  water,  electric  light,  and  telephone 
services.  With  these  are  allied  the  railways, 
express,  telegraph,  mining  and  tariff-bom  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  other  interests  seeking 
privileges  in  the  state  at  large. 

''Heretofore  the  dty  has  been  governed 
from  the  state  capital.    It  is  coming  to  be 
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ruled  from  the  Senate  at  Washington,  from 
which  body  a  dual  oligarchy  of  private  and 
political  interests  are  gradually  extending  their 
dominion  over  nation,  state  and  city. 

'*In  this  new  r6le  the  boss  has  become  a 
modem  feudal  baron,  who  does  homage  to 
his  superior,  levies  tribute  on  society,  and  dis- 
tributes favors  with  a  free  hand  to  his  retain- 
ers as  did  his  prototype  of  old.  He  is  the  link 
which  unites  the  criminal  rich  with  the  crimi- 
nal poor.  For  the  former  he  obtains  millions 
in  grants,  franchises,  privileges,  and  immunity 
from  the  burdens  of  taxation." 

V.    The  Vast  Ramifications  of  The  Sys- 
tem Built  on  Priyileoed  Wealth. 

A  few  decades  ago,  and  it  would  have  beem 
comparatively  easy  to  throttle  the  privileged 
interests  and  rescue  city,  state  and  nation  to 
the  people;  comparatively  easy  to  save  free 
institutions  in  their  purity  and  vindicate  de- 
mocracy before  the  world.  Now  all  is  changed. 
The  privileged  class  has  ramified  itself  in  state, 
in  church,  in  press,  in  college,  school  and  so- 
ciety. Its  leaders  can  place  their  hands  on 
almost  every  opinion-forming  influence,  and 
it  becomes  silent  or  its  voice  is  raised  in  de- 
fence of  privilege.  Let  a  great  leader  arise 
who  is  at  once  honest,  fearless  and  incorrupt- 
ible, and  he  immediately  becomes  the  target 
for  all  the  multitudinous  influences  at  the 
command  of  corrupt  and  criminal  wealth. 
All  the  agents  of  privilege  begin  to  strike  at 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  let  a  man  show  un- 
usual intellectual  brilliancy,  power  and  acute- 
ness,  accompanied  by  an  adaptable  consdenoe, 
and  almost  anything  is  his  for  the  asking,  if  in 
return  he  will  pretend  to  serve  the  people  while 
being  the  faithful  valet  of  privilege.  Hence 
the  Herculean  task  for  the  friends  of  de- 
mocracy and  dvic  righteousness. 

"And  any  one  familiar  with  city  politics 
knows  that  the  class  so  hurt  by  reform  is  not 
an  insignificant  one,  limited  to  those  seeking 
the  franchises  alone.  It  includes  the  thou- 
sands of  stockholders;  the  bankers  and  brok- 
ers who  advance  money  upon  and  handle  the 
securities;  the  lawyers  who  represent,  and  the 
press  that  is  controlled  by  them.  Such  busi- 
ness interests  ramify  into  dubs  and  churches. 
They  involve  the  best  dasses  of  the  commu- 
nity; a  dass  that  is  organized,  that  under- 
stands itself,  and  is  perfectly  alive  to  its  own 
interests.  It  penetrates  into  sodal,  business, 
and  professional  intercourse.'* 


Mr.  Howe  gives  several  pages  of  specific 
illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  System  in  whidi 
the  boss  is  merely  the  broker  in  privileges  for 
the  rich  and  influential  dtizens  who  are  greedy 
for  the  millions  to  be  acquired  by  the  betrayal 
of  the  dty.  He  shows  the  baleful  influence  of 
Yerkes  in  debauching  Chicago  and  Illinois. 
He  shows  how  in  Ohio  Boss  Cox,  a  former 
saloon-keeper  and  later  a  banker  millionaire, 
"rose  to  this  eminence  by  binding  together 
and  to  himself  the  rich  and  powerful  members 
of  the  community,  for  whom  he  secured  and 
protects  the  franchises  of  the  street-railway, 
gas,  and  electric-lighting  companies.  They, 
in  turn,  became  his  friends  and  protectors, 
and  through  him,  and  for  him,  controlled  the 
press  and  organized  public  opinion.  Through 
his  control  of  the  local  political  machine,  Boss 
Cox  is  able  to  dominate  his  party  in  the  dty 
as  well  as  in  the  state;  to  nominate  at  will 
governors  as  well  as  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, exactly  as  did  Yerkes  in  Chicago  and 
Butler  in  St.  Louis.  By  means  of  this  con- 
trol, he  is  able  to  exempt  millions  of  propery 
from  its  proper  burdens  of  taxation;  he  has 
aided  in  fastening  upon  the  people  of  his  dty 
a  fifty-year  franchise;  he  has  overthrown  the 
school  system  of  the  commonwealth  as  well  as 
the  form  of  government  of  the  dties;  he  has 
finally  acquired  rights  of  immense  value  in  the 
canals  of  ihe  state." 

In  the  chapters  devoted  to  "The  Source  of 
Corruption"  and  "The  Boss,  the  Party  and 
the  System"  we  have  the  strongest,  dearest 
and  most  convincing  picture  of  the  root  causes 
of  the  present  corruption  and  shortcomings 
of  munidpal  government  with  which  we  are 
acquainted — a  narrative  so  luminously  pre- 
sented and  so  fuUy  fortified  by  illustrations  of 
unquestionable  character  that  we  cannot  con- 
cdve  of  any  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  per- 
son reading  these  pages  without  bdng  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  the  author's  rea- 
soning and  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis. 

VI.    The  Way  Out  of  The  Sociai. 

Quagmire. 

Things  will  necessarily  go  from  bad  to  worse 
so  long  as  we  permit  private  individuab  to  own 
and  control  public  utilities,  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing millions  they  reap  will  lead  to  more 
and  more  general  corruption  and  an  ever 
firmer  grip  on  the  people  of  the  dty  and  the 
state  by  the  over-rich  benefidaries  of  privi- 
lege. 
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"In  many  parts  of  the  Union  real  democ- 
racy has  become  little  more  than  a  shadow, 
the  substance  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  business  interests  whose  privileges  de- 
pend upon  an  alliance  with  government. 

"We  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  better  govern- 
ment so  long  as  we  offer  such  splendid  prizes 
to  those  who  will  conspire  against  the  govern- 
ment. Nor  can  we  attach  the  best  talent  to 
the  conmionwealth  so  long  as  riches,  power 
and  influence  are  to  be  obtained  throu^  an 
alliance  against  the  commonwealth.  Im- 
provement will  only  come  when  such  opportu- 
nities are  removed,  when  all  dasses  of  citizens, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  find  that  their  interests 
and  their  honor  lie  together.  And  such  a  con- 
dition can  only  be  brought  about  through  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  it  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  all  classes  with  the  state,  rather  than 
against  it. 

"Democracy  itself  is  not  primarily  at  fault. 
It  is  not  the  people  who  are  corrupt.  Men  do 
not  bribe  themselves.  .  .  .  The  positive  agents 
of  evil,  the  real  enemies  of  the  republic,  those 
to  whom  the  corruption  of  state  and  dty  is 
primarily  due,  form  but  a  small  dass,  a  very 
small  class.  And  they  are  identified  with 
privileges,  whether  they  be  railway  or  mine- 
owners  resisting  taxation  or  regulation;  or  the 
traction,  gas,  water,  telephone,  and  electric- 
lighting  interests  seeking  franchises." 

Mr.  Howe  shows  how  attempts  ai  regula- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  powerful  benefid- 
aries  of  monopoly  rights  in  public  utilities  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  when  not  positively 
ineffective.  "Aside  from  public  regulation, 
there  is  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is  public- 
ownership."  So  long  as  private  interests  con- 
trol the  public  utiUties,  the  master-brains  of 
the  community  will  be  laigdy  arrayed  against 
the  interests  of  the  dty,  and  with  them  will  be 
the  chief  public  opinion-forming  influences 
that  are  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
privilege  in  one  form  or  another.  Thus  we 
find  that: 

"  In  St.  Louis  it  was  not  the  press,  the  finan- 
ders,  the  lawyers,  or  the  influential  men  whp 
backed  reform.  Reform  hurt  thdr  most 
profitaUe  business.  Not  until  the  common 
people  came  forward  did  the  worid  know  that 
the  people  of  St.  Louis  had  any  sense  of  dvic 
shame." 

Private-ownership  is  enabled  to  conmiand 


the  ablest  talent  and  thus  ranges  an  army  of 
trained  minds  to  woric  for  the  defeat  of  the 
interests  of  the  dty  and  the  people. 

"It  is  also  responsible  for  the  corrupt  and 
ignorant  in  our  politics.  Through  the  power 
of  these  influences  the  party  ticket  is  deter- 
mined. The  slate  is  sdected  with  the  aim  of 
securing  men  who  can  be  controlled  bj  friend- 
ship, fear,  or  purchase.  We  see  such  in- 
fluences at  work  from  the  presidencj  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  ward  councihnao. 
The  people  are  playing  at  the  game  of  politics 
blindiF<Jded — the  System  plans  each  move 
with  the  skill  and  foresight  of  an  expert  in 
mimic  warfare.  The  System  is  at  woilc  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year." 

Now  to  restore  the  government  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  overthrow  this  most  subtile  and  danger- 
ous form  of  despotism — a  despotism  of  privi- 
leged wealth  masquerading  under  the  mantle 
of  democracy — ^we  must  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil. 

"We  can  only  redaim  all  men  to  the  dtv, 
we  can  only  place  the  best  talent  in  the  council, 
we  can  only  destroy  the  dass-consdous  an- 
tagonism that  is  growing  up  in  our  dties,  by 
striking  deep  into  the  roots  of  the  System 
through  the  public-ownership  of  the  natural 
monopolies  through  which  big  business  has 
come  into  power." 

On  the  importance,  the  practicability  and 
the  result  of  munidpal-ownership,  Mr.  Howe 
says: 

"That  munidpal-ownership  would  greatly 
diminish,  if  not  wholly  correct,  most  of  the 
abuses  of  munidpal  administration  I  am  firmly 
convinced.  On  this  point  we  are  now  able  to 
make  some  suggestive  comparisons.  For  our 
dties  already  perform  many  functions.  And 
the  dtisen  may  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
water  company,  whidi  the  dty  owns,  is  in 
politics  more  than  the  gas  company  whidi  it 
does  not.  Does  it  maintain  a  lobby  in  the 
dty  council  or  at  the  state  ci^tal  ?  IK)es  it 
dect  men  to  office  to  advance  its  interests? 
Does  it  contribute  to  campaign  funds  ?  Does 
it  prevent  reform  throu^  the  creation  of  a 
dass  interest  ?  Does  it  deprive  the  dty  of  its 
best  talent  and  divorce  even  the  professiooal 
worid  from  partidpation  in  politics  ? 

"In  eflkiency  of  service,  the  puUic  watei^ 
companies  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpaatv  the 
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privatelj  owned  ones.  In  almost  every  city 
the  service  rendered  is  cheaper  and  better, 
measured  by  cost  and  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  than  that  offered  by  the  traction  com- 
panies, the  gas  or  the  electric-lifting  plants. 
All  this  is  to  be  expected.  For  the  dty  is  aUe 
to,  and  in  most  states  must  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market.  The  credit  of  the  city  is  of  the  best. 
It  can  borrow  money  at  from  three  to  four  per 
cent.  It  has  no  dividends  to  pay  on  watered 
stock.  It  is  constantly  under  scrutiny.  And 
with  rare  exceptions,  engineering  talent  of  a 
good  order  is  placed  in  charge  of  municipal 
enterprises. 

"Examination,  too,  will  show  that  the  cor- 
ruption and  extravagance  in  public  expendi- 
ture is  exaggerated.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  more 
prevalent  in  public  than  it  is  in  private  busi- 
ness. Public  affairs  are  conducted  in  the 
open,  they  are  under  the  scrutiny  of  competi- 
tors; prices  paid  are  always  accessible,  and 
the  methods  of  checking  in  vogue  are  more 
elaborate,  if  not  more  effective,  than  those  in 
private  concerns.  Further  than  this,  in  many 
cities,  all  purchases  in  excess  of  a  small  mini- 
mum can  only  be  made  after  competitive  bid- 
ding. In  large  contracts,  the  city  often  buys 
more  cheaply  than  does  the  private  individual. 
The  city's  credit  is  good.  There  is  no  delay 
in  payment.  It  buys  in  large  quantities,  and 
a  certain  prestige  follows  sales  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

*' Further  than  this,  with  the  temptation  to 
great  profit  removed,  the  talent  now  grouped 
about  the  ftrandiise  interests  would  be  free  to 
work  for  the  dty.  Its  interest  would  then 
jump  with  its  patriotism,  and  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  community  it  would  demand  good 
service,  low  charges,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. One  of  the  advantages  of  munidpal- 
ownership  is  that  it  converts  every  dtizen  into 
an  effective  critic.  He  can  register  his  com- 
plaint at  the  polls.  It  frees  the  press  and  en- 
gages its  energies  in  the  dty's  behalf.  Every 
public  employ^  would  then  be  subject  to  daily 
inspection  by  thousands  of  masters;  while  bad 
service  would  have  to  pass  examination  at  the 
polls. 

"Moreover,  munidpal-ownership  will  cre- 
ate a  public  sense,  a  social  consdence,  a  belief 
in  the  dty  and  an  interest  in  it.  And  it  can 
come  by  no  other  means,  for  so  long  as  the  dty 
touches  us  in  but  few  consdous  ways,  so  l<Mig 
shall  we  be  indifferent  to  it.    But  every  added 


contact  educates  our  sense  of  dependence  and 
affection.  The  schools  are  a  great  agency  in 
this  regard.  So  are  the  paries  and  the  librar- 
ies, whose  administration  we  jealously  guard.'' 

The  march  of  public-ownership  is  in  the 
line  of  advancing  dvilization. 

"Sodety  emerged  from  savagery  through 
sodal  organization.  Liberty,  enli^tenment, 
and  culture  have  all  come  through  an  increase 
in  public  functions.  All  of  the  present  agen- 
des  of  the  state  are  an  encroachment  of  sodety 
into  the  realm  of  private  activities,  and  each, 
in  turn,  has  given  an  added  freedom  to  the  in- 
dividual and  in  no  way  threatened  the  liberty 
of  initiative  that  those  who  challenge  further 
activities  fear.  The  ultimate  object  of  all 
effort  is  to  protect  the  individual  and  enlarge 
his  sphere  of  opportunity.  The  hundreds  of 
functions  now  performed  by  the  dty,  from  the 
police  department  to  the  parks,  are  an  exer- 
cise of  public  control.  But  instead  of  taking 
from  us  liberty,  they  guarantee  it .  They  secure 
liberty  to  work  or  to  play,  in  our  homes  or  on 
the  streets.  The  common  care  of  education 
and  of  health  leaves  the  individual  free  to  pur- 
sue his  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
himself.  In  this  same  sense,  the  dty  is  a  great 
wealth-producer.  It  is  but  part  of  Uie  division 
of  labor  that  characterizes  modem  life." 

Our  author  holds  that  there  is  a  well-de- 
fined line  of  demarcation  between  the  func- 
tions that  should  be  performed  by  the  dty 
and  those  that  should  be  left  for  private  con- 
trol. 

**Thai  line  u  fixed  by  monopoly.  What- 
ever 19  of  necessity  a  monopoly  should  be  a  pub- 
lic monopoly  f  espedally  when  it  offers  a  service 
of  universal  use.  So  long  as  the  service  is  sub- 
ject to  the  regulating  power  of  competition  it 
should  be  left  to  private  control.  For  monop- 
oly and  liberty  cannot  live  together.  Either 
laonopfAj  will  control  or  seek  to  control  the 
dty,  or  the  dty  must  own  the  monopoly." 

To  the  favorite  bogie  raised  by  those  who 
own  and  control  the  corrupt  boss  and  the  ma- 
diine,  and  who  debaudi  the  people's  servants 
for  enridmient,  that  puUic-ownership  would 
lead  to  the  enslavement  of  the  people  to  an 
office-holding  class,  Mr.  Howe  repli^: 

''Nowhere  is  munidpal  government  seri- 
ously meiuiced  by  the  office-holding  dass, 
nor  by  a  madiine  built  upon  that  dass.    But 
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wherever  privileged  interests  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  city,  and  through  money, 
bribery,  or  campaign  contributions,  secured 
control  of  the  party,  real  democracy  has  prac- 
tically come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  sort  of  oli- 
garchy has  come  in;  an  oligarchy  which  ob- 
serves the  features  of  democracy  and  respects 
its  paper  forms,  but  which  has  taken  the  city's 
agents  into  its  own  employ  and  uses  them  for 
its  own  pecuniary  advantage." 

Vn.    Does  Municipal-Ownership  Pay? 

If  municipal-ownership  did  not  pay  in  doll- 
ars and  cents,  the  conditions  confronting  the 
people  are  such  that  it  would  be  imperatively 
demanded  in  order  to  save  the  government, 
to  overthrow  the  rapidly  growing  despotism 
of  wealth,  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  political 
and  business  corruption  and  graft,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  fountain-head  of  evil — the  oligarchy 
of  the  criminal  rich  whose  fortunes,  raised  on 
privilege,  should  belong  to  all  the  people. 

But  municipal-ownership  does  pay,  and  it 
pays  in  double  wealth.  When  we  discuss  this 
question  we  find  that  we  have  two  considera- 
tions involved:  one  the  high  ethical  considera- 
tion; the  other,  the  lower  of  material  return. 
Happily,  it  wiU  be  found  on  investigation  that 
municipal-ownership  pays  in  higher  civic 
moralil^  and  also  in  dollars  and  cents.  On 
this  point  our  author  observes: 

''But  there  is  another  standard  of  value 
than  the  tax  rate,  another  standard  of  utility 
than  money  cost.  The  question  should  rather 
be,  does  municipal-ownership  pay  in  a  higher 
dvic  morality,  an  aroused  public  sentiment, 
a  union  of  all  forces  against  corruption,  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  a  better  quality  of 
service,  a  dearer  sense  of  the  city  ?  Such  are 
the  standards  by  which  we  measure  all  other 
expenditures;  such  is  the  justification  of  our 
police  and  fire  departments,  our  schools,  li- 
braries and  parks,  our  health,  street,  and  char- 
ity departments.  Municipal  dividends  do 
not  compare  in  importance  with  municipal 
health  and  well-being,  with  a  cleaner  home 
environment,  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  life. 
These  are  the  standards  by  which  every  public 
activity  is  to  be  measured,  and  in  these  regards 
municipal-ownership  has  justified  itself. 

''But  fortunately  we  need  not  accept  the 
alternative  suggested  of  increased  cost.  For 
the  balance  sheets  of  public  trading  are  their 
own  justification.  The  City  of  New  York 
has   already  expended   $200,000,000   (m   its 


docks.  It  realizes  annually  in  the  form  of 
rentals  and  charges  $8,000,000,  and  $879,929 
after  pajdng  all  interest  charges  and  expenses. 
From  its  markets  it  obtains  1^15,000,  and  over 
one  and  a  half  millions  net  from  its  water 
supply.  The  city  of  Cincinnati,  corrupt  and 
inert  as  it  is,  earns  a  large  revenue  from  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  dty  to  save  its  business  horn 
railway  monopoly,  and  $800,000  a  year  from 
its  water-works.  Chicago  has  owned  its 
water-plant  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and 
aids  its  rates  to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000  a  year 
^m  this  source.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has 
a  water-plant  valued  at  $9,141,266,  exclusive 
of  depreciation,  with  but  $8,557,000  of  bond- 
ed indebtedness  against  it;  and  including  as 
earnings  the  water  supplied  to  schools  and 
public  buildings  for  filre  protection  and  the 
like,  it  earns  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  annually,  after  meeting  all  charges. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  half  of  our 
cities  own  their  own  water  supplies.  And 
these  cities  include  almost  all  the  larger  ones 
in  the  country.  Even  the  foes  of  municipal- 
ownership  admit  the  necessity  of  public  man- 
agement here.  The  interest  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  with  safety  be 
left  in  private  hands. 

"But  not  only  are  the  public  water  plants  in 
America  almost  all  profitable,  but  they  are  the 
best  plants  in  the  country  from  an  engineering 
point-of-view.  The  dty  is  limited  by  no 
terminable  franchise.  It  can  build  for  the 
future.  A  private  company,  threatened  at 
all  times  by  public-ownerdiip  and  inspired 
only  by  a  desire  for  dividends,  cannot  do  this. 
It  pursues  a  hand-to-mouth  policy.  In  some 
instances  financial  difficulties  do  not  permit 
of  any  other  policy.  At  any  rate,  the  engi- 
neering in  dty  undertakings  has  been  of  a 
more  permanent,  enduring,  and  intelligent 
quality  than  that  of  the  private  companies." 

Mr.  Howe  gives  page  after  page  of  returns 
showing  the  enormous  jrield  of  wealth  to  the 
dty  treasury,  the  great  value  in  reduced  cost 
of  service,  and  the  improved  condition  and 
wages  of  labor  that  have  followed  munidpal- 
ownership  in  various  dties  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New, — an  array  of  evidence  that 
though  familiar  to  those  who  have  carefully 
investigated  the  subject,  is  not  generally  known . 
The  wonderful  results  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  prove  beyond  the  perad- 
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"  venture  of  doubt  what  reason  and  common- 
"*  sense  would  suggest, — namely,  that  when  pub- 
*  lie  utilities  that  are  to-day  netting  a  few  indi- 
"    viduals  from  three  to  ten  million  dollars  a  year 

■  are  operated  by  the  dty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'  people,  the  city  and  the  people  receive  the 
'     benefits  now  diverted  to  the  pockets  of  the 

public-service  corporations,  the  corrupt  boss 
K     and  the  corrupted  servants  of  privileged  in- 

■  terests  whom  the  boss  foists  upon  the  people 
f  to  misrepresent  and  betray  them.  No  person, 
^  we  believe,  who  is  not  blinded  by  self-interest, 
i  can  read  the  two  chapters  in  which  our  author 
I  considers  "The  Way  Out"  and  "Does  Muni- 
I  dpal-Ownership  Pay?"  without  recognizing 
'     that  along  this  pathway  alone  lie  municipal 

progress  and  civic  integrity. 

VIII.    Direct-Legislation. 

Our  author  appreciates,  as  do  all  the  more 
broad-visioned  statesmen  who  are  not  the 
servants  of  privilege,  the  importance — the 
imperative  importance  of  Direct-L^slation 
to  meet  present  conditions  and  preserve  the 
government  to  the  people. 

"Along  with  this  demand  for  home-rule  is  a 
growing  sentiment  for  direct-legislation  through 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  This  is  but  a 
further  expression  of  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
...  Its  purpose  is  to  democratize  legislation, 
to  enable  the  people  to  assume  control  of  af- 
fairs, and  insure  responsible  as  well  as  respon- 
sive  government.  It  provides  a  secure  de- 
fence against  corruption.  For  lobbyists  will 
not  buy  legislation  that  cannot  be  delivered, 
or  which  is  subject  to  veto  by  the  people.  The 
referendum  will  reestablish  democratic  forms, 
which  have  been  lost  through  the  complexity 
of  our  life,  the  great  increase  in  population, 
the  misuse  of  federal  and  state  patronage,  and 
the  illegal  combination  of  the  boss  with  privi- 
leged interests. 

"The  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  will 
enlarge  the  legislative  body  until  it  embraces 
aU  the  people.  It  will  dissolve  the  alliance 
between  the  boss  and  the  privileged  interests 
and  put  an  end  to  the  corruption  which  fol- 
lows a  control  of  the  party." 

This  survey  will  indicate  our  author's  line 
of  reasoning  and  reviews  on  the  great  subject  of 


municipal  corruption  and  misrule,  and  how 
the  evil  may  be  banished  in  such  a  way  as 
enormously  to  enrich  the  cities  while  restoring 
democratic  government. 

The  chapters  on  "The  Cost  of  the  Slum," 
"The  City's  Wreckage"  and  "The  Wards  of 
the  City"  deserve  special  attention.  Mr. 
Howe  dwells  at  length  on  the  treatment  of 
society  toward  youthful  delinquents  and  to- 
ward erring  girls  and  women  and  other  vic- 
tims of  our  social  order,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  twentieth-century  enlightened  statesman- 
ship. The  whole  discussion  breathes  the 
noble  humanity  that  pervades  Victor  Hugo's 
Let  Muerables,  while  profoundly  thoughtful 
are  the  chapters  devoted  to  "The  City  Repub- 
lic," "The  City  Beautiful,"  "The  City  for  the 
People,"  and  "The  Hope  of  Democracy." 

IX.    The  City's  Treasure  and  The 
Revenues  of  The  Citt. 

In  "The  City's  Treasure"  and  "The  Reve- 
nues of  the  Ci^  "  we  have  a  luminous  discus- 
sion of  the  natural  wealth  which  should  be  the 
source  of  the  city's  revenue,  because  it  would 
be  the  revenue  that  the  municipality  has  a 
perfect  ri^t  to  enjoy.  And  thb  revenue,  if 
faithfully  collected,  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  dty  a  little  republic  of  artistic  beauty,  ridi 
in  all  that  would  enhance  and  make  life  fuller, 
sweeter  and  happier  in  so  far  as  externals  can 
contribute  to  the  development  and  happiness 
of  the  individual.  And  these  revenues  would, 
if  we  were  wise  and  sane  enough  to  be  logical 
and  just,  be  derived  from  the  natural  monopo- 
lies or  public  utilities  and  from  the  unearned 
increment  in  land — that  value  which  the  holder 
of  the  land  does  not  create,  but  which  is  made 
by  the  people — ^by  society,  and  which  is  there- 
fore in  justice  due  to  society. 

The  City  the  Hope  of  Democracy  is  a  book 
so  rich  in  vital  truth,  so  instinct  with  the  higher 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  which  is  the  hope 
and  promise  of  the  twentieth  century,  so  lu- 
minous with  the  spirit  of  humanity  or  the  new 
conscience,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
spiritual  growth  or  permanent  uplift,  that  we 
would  urge  every  reader  of  The  Arena  to 
place  it  among  the  few  books  that  he  places 
on  the  list  as  works  that  he  should  purchase 
and  study. 
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A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People. 
By  Elroy  McKendree  Avery.  Vol.  II. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  458.  Cleveland: 
The  Burrows  Brothers  Company. 

THE  SECOND  volume  of  Dr.  Avery's 
monumental  histoiy  of  America  con- 
firms the  expectations  raised  by  Volume  One. 
It  is  a  thorough  work,  scholarly  but  not  pe- 
dantic— a  history  that  reflects  and  epitomizes 
the  verified  historic  data  of  our  preceding 
historians,  and  that  is  of  special  worth  in  that 
accuracy  has  been  made  die  crowning  aim  of 
both  author  and  publishers.  An  illustrative 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  action  of  the 
publishers,  who  destroyed  several  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  expensively  engraved  plates, 
portraits  and  illustrations  made  for  this  vol- 
ume, when  after  exhaustive  research  for  veri- 
fication it  was  found  that  the  pictures  were 
fanciful  rather  than  true,  or  when  there  was 
serious  question  as  to  their  authenticity,  and, 
as  in  some  cases,  where  portraits  that  have 
long  passed  muster  as  representing  certain 
eminent  Colonial  leaders  proved  to  be  pictures 
of  members  of  the  same  family  belonging  to 
much  later  generations. 

Volume  Two  is  concerned  with  our  Colonial 
history.  It  opens  with  Champlain  and  New 
France  and  passes  to  a  discussion  of  "The 
Evolution  of  a  Colonial  System,"  after  which 
''Virginia  Under  the  Charter"  engages  our 
attention. 

In  the  chapters  on  "The  Settlement  at 
Manhattan"  and  "New  Netheriand"  we  have 
a  consecutive  story  of  the  sturdy  attempt  of 
the  Dutch  to  gain  a  permanent  foothc^d  in 
the  New  Worid, — ^a  losing  battle,  laigdy  due 
to  the  cupidity,  tyranny  and  DDusgovemment 
of  those  who  represented  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company. 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  Colonial  history  of  New  England.  In 
"The  Growth  of  Separatism  in  England" 
and  "The  Pilgrims"  we  have  sketch^  in  a 
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background  absolutely  essential  to  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  principles  for  which  they  stood.  The 
chapters  devoted  to  "The  Council  for  New 
Engknd,"  "Massachusetts  Bay,"  "Roger 
Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,"  "Connecti- 
cut Plantations  and  the  Pequot  War,"  "An- 
nexation and  Confederation,"  "Massachu- 
setts Troubles,"  "The  Puritan  and  the  Here- 
tic," and  "A  Glimpse  at  Plymouth"  embrace 
the  history  of  Colonial  New  En^^and,  deariy 
outlined  and  treated  in  an  admirable  spirit, 
judicial,  temperate  and  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive for  the  general  reader.  "Maryland 
Before  the  Restoration"  and  "New  Sweden" 
with  its  tragic  fate  are  also  chapters  of  special 
interest,  the  whole  forming  a  vivid  and  in- 
forming panorama  of  the  Colonial  period. 

Dr.  Avery  deserves  great  credit  for  the  fine 
spirit  of  impartiality  manifested  in  these  pages, 
especially  in  noting  the  battle  of  free  thought 
and  religious  tolerance  with  the  iron  will  of 
the  old-time  religionists  who  not  only  thought 
they  knew  God's  wiU  a  little  better  than  any 
one  else,  but  who  were  determined  to  compel 
all  men  to  bow  to  their  conception  of  what 
was  the  truth.  The  broad  spirit  of  religious 
tc^ration  which  marked  the  charter  obtained 
by  Lord  Baltimore  for  Mai^dand  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  narrow  savagery  of  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  especially  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Baptists  and  Quakers. 

Very  interesting  and  suggestive  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Dut(^  in  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam.  These  men  came  from  one  of 
the  freest  lands  of  Christendom;  but  auto- 
cratic power  had  unhappily  been  delegated 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  the 
rule  of  New  Amsterdam  was  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  reaction  and  despotism  that  would 
have  satisfied  the  ideals  of  the  most  anti-dem- 
ocratic ruler  of  the  age,  while  not  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  New  Amsterdam  was  the  Pilgrim 
colony  of  Plymouth  where  the  broad  dono- 
cratic  spirit  imbibed  by  the  colonists  during 
their  ten-years'  sojourn  in  the  liberty-fostering 
atmosphere  of  the  Netfaeriands  was  reflected 
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in  a  democratic  government  and  a  degree  of 
religious  liberty  and  toleration  rarely  found 
in  that  age. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  excellence  in 
this  work  is  the  complete  manner  in  whidi 
important  but  hitherto  generally  ignored  his- 
torical facts  are  treated  essential  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  our  Colonial  history.  Com- 
paratively few  people,  even  among  Uiose  who 
regard  themselves  as  intelligent,  have  any- 
thing like  a  dear  conception  of  the  great  and 
fundamental  difference  that  marks  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Puritans.  No  superficial  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  would  be  suffident  to 
clear  away  the  general  ignorance  and  misap- 
prehension that  exist.  Our  author,  however* 
wisely  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  Separatism 
in  England  and  the  struggle  for  religious  in- 
dependence and  non-conformity,  which  was 
followed  at  length  by  the  flight  of  such  as  were 
able  to  evade  the  lynx-eyed  offidals.*  The 
Presbyterians  as  well  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land exhibited  the  intolerant  and  persecuting 
spirit  which  at  this  period  was  also  in  full 
flower  in  all  the  great  Roman  Catholic  lands. 
The  Separatists  were  the  true  Independents, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  men  who  reflected 
the  broader,  truer  and  more  liberal  religious 
spirit  that  has  continuaUy  expanded  in  the 
more  democratic  nations,  became  in  a  large 
way  the  pioneers  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
Many  of  these  splendid  men  and  w<Hnen  of 
high  moral  convictions  escaped  to  Holland 
where  they  found  a  refuge,  while  their  com- 
panions in  England  remained  true  to  their 
ideals.  After  ten  years  of  sojourn  in  the  free 
Netherlands,  where  the  little  band  imbibed 
great  draughts  of  freedom  and  where  their 
conceptions  of  government  were  wonderfully 
broadened,  a  large  proportion  of  the  little 
company  pushed  out  over  the  seas  to  the  New 
World.  Their  compact,  corresponding  to  a 
constitution,  was  democratic  in  dumcter, 
and  the  breadth  of  spirit  and  Christian  tolera- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  was  in  bold  contrast  to 
the  narrow,  bigoted  and  cruel  spirit  exhibited 
by  the  Presbyterians  or  Puritans  who  settled 
Salem,  Boston  and  adjacent  regions  and  who 
established  a  theocracy,  with  the  result  which 
ever  follows  the  attempts  to  join  church  and 
state, — despotism  and  persecution  by  those 
who  blasphemously  assiune  that  they  have  a 
monopdy  of  Divine  truth. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  work  is 
the  extended  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
free  and  liberal  cc^onies  or  plantations  in 


Rhode  Island  which  became  a  veritable  dty 
of  refuge  and  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
ones  of  New  England.  Here  the  prindples 
of  free  government  and  democracy  were  more 
greatly  furthered  than  anywhere  dse  in  the 
New  Worid.  Dr.  Avery  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  here  we  find  the  first  introduction  in 
this  country  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum.  On  this  point  he 
observes: 

"On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1647,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mainland  towns  of  Providence 
and  Warwick  and  the  island  towns  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Newport  met  in  convention  or 
mass-meeting  at  Portsmouth  to  put  the  new 
government  into  operation.  .  .  .  Similar  con- 
ventions were  held  in  May  of  1648,  1649,  and 
1650.  Step  by  step,  a  frame  of  government 
with  legislative,  judidal  and  executive  de- 
partments was  worked  out  and  a  code  of  laws 
was  enacted  and  a  bill  of  rights  adopted.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  legislative  system 
was  what  is  now  well  known  as  'the  initiative 
and  the  referendum.*" 

Judging  ^m  the  first  two  volumes,  this 
history  will  prove  indispensable  to  all  thought- 
ful Americans  who  wish  to  be  thoroug^y 
familiar  with  the  story  of  our  great  land.  The 
typographical  excellence  of  the  work  is  in 
keeping  with  the  author's  literary  efforts.  S- 
lustrations,  type,  paper  and  binding  alike  re- 
flect the  high-water  mark  in  the  book-making 
art. 


The  Saxons,  A  Drama  of  Christianity  in  the 
North.  By  Edwin  Davies  Schoonmaker. 
Boards,  Cloth  Back.  Pp.  214.  Chicago: 
The  Hammersmark  Publishing  Company. 

The  8axon$  is  one  of  the  best  reading  dra- 
mas that  has  appeared  in  years.  The  thougjbt 
is  elevated  and  it  is  presented  with  the  dignity 
that  such  a  theme  requires;  while  considered 
as  an  imaginative  work  it  deserves  special 
praise  at  a  time  when  the  paudty  of  strong 
and  original  work  is  one  of  the  most  painful 
facts  in  rdation  to  American  literature. 

Moreover,  there  is  much  fine  'philosophy 
interwoven  throughout  the  drama  which  deals 
with  the  attempted  subjugation  of  the  Saxons 
by  the  militant  and  fanatical  Christian  church 
of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Intellectually  and  philosophically  the  play 
is  divided  into  three  grand  divisions  or  group- 
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ings  in  which  men  and  women  are  seen  acting 
under  the  compulsion  of  widely  varying  ideals. 
Thus  the  Saxon  group  reflects  the  fine,  rugged 
and  in  many  respects  normal  spirit  of  our 
primitive  ancestors  of  the  North.  They  are 
still  the  children  of  the  forest,  the  lovers  of 
freedom  and  of  justice,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  influence  of  the  mythology  of  the 
North. 

A  second  group  represents  the  narrow,  mili- 
tant and  fanatiod  theocratic  influence  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  These  persons  are  for  compel- 
ling aU  men  and  women  at  the  peril  of  their 
life  to  believe  as  they  believe.  They  have 
dwelt  on  the  Blood  Atonement  idea  until  their 
thou^t  is  tinged  with  blood,  and  from  the 
ideal  of  the  Sacrificial  Lamb  on  Calvary  they 
have  harked  back  to  the  savage  scenes  of  Old 
Testament  history  till  they  have  become  as 
blood-thirsty  and  fanatical  as  were  the  Jews 
in  the  early  days.  They  are  also  intensely 
superstitious — in  this  respect  even  more  so 
than  the  Saxons.  Intolerance,  fanaticism, 
lust  for  power,  the  spirit  of  persecution  and 
the  baleful  influence  of  superstition  which 
marked  the  church  during  and  after  the  Cru- 
sades are  here  vividly  brought  out,  and  the 
author  displays  remarkable  knowledge  of 
psychology  in  depicting  the  growth  of  the  re- 
ligious mania  which  ends  in  practical  insanity 
in  the  case  of  the  more  pronounced  fanatics. 

The  third  influence  with  which  the  play  is 
concerned  is  found  in  the  Abbot  of  St.  Giles 
and  his  fellow-workers.  Here  one  sees  pure 
and  undefiled  religion — religion  in  which 
reason  sways  the  conscience  and  man  is  under 
the  compiilsion  of  the  fundamental  moral 
verities.  The  Abbot  is  a  man  of  broad  vision. 
While  others  are  worshiping  the  church  and 
are  engrossed  in  narrow  concepts  of  religious 
truth,  he  is  worshiping  the  Infinite  AU-Father. 
He  is  a  student  of  Plato  and  the  philosophers 
no  less  than  of  the  great  Nazarene  and  the 
theology  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  thoughts 
which  our  author  puts  into  his  mouth  are  re- 
flections of  the  noblest  religious  concepts  of 
our  age. 

There  are  supernatural  agents  brought 
into  the  play  which  add  weird  interest  to  the 
drama. 

Though  there  are  many  very  strong  dra- 
matic passages  and  though  the  scenery  would 
make  many  magnificent  stage  pictures,  we 
imagine  that  the  play  would  have  to  be  mate- 
rially changed  and  much  of  the  written  word 
eliminated  if  it  were  to  be  successfully  staged. 


It  is",  however,  with  the  composition  as  a  read- 
ing drama  that  we  are  concmied,  and  as  sudi 
the  play  will  prove  a  work  of  deep  interest, 
affording  much  pleasure  and  mental  stimu- 
lation. 


Songs  in  a  Sun  Garden.  By  Coletta  Ryan. 
Cloth.  Pp.  102.  Price  $1.00.  Boston: 
Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Company. 

This  volume  of  poems  by  a  gifted  young 
woman  deserves  more  than  passing  notice, 
as  there  is  much  imagination  displayed  in 
some  of  the  lines — something  all  too  rare  in 
present-day  verse.  Many  of  the  poems  are 
also  rich  in  rhythmic  and  musical  quaUties 
that  tend  to  sing  the  lines  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  We  note  with  regret  the  absence  of 
the  strong  note  of  humanitarianism  voiced  in 
protest  against  unjust  social  conditions  that 
marked  the  poems  contributed  by  Miss  Ryan 
to  The  Coming  Age  a  few  years  since  and 
which  led  us  to  hope  that  she  would  take  up 
the  poetic  mantle  laid  down  by  John  Boyle 
O'ReiUy.  In  these  eariier  poems  there  was 
present  the  same  recognition  of  the  cruel 
wrongs  suffered  by  the  poor  throu^^  unjust 
conditions  that  flamed  forth  in  the  poems  of 
Charles  Mackay  and  Grerald  Massey  during 
the  Anti-Com-Law  and  Chartist  agitations  in 
Eln^and,  and  in  the  burning  verse  of  Lowell 
and  Whittier  during  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
with  us.  These  poems,  so  rich  in  promise, 
led  us  to  hope  that  in  Miss  Ryan  the  poor  of 
the  Republic  would  find  a  powerful  vmce  in 
the  battle  for  economic  emancipation,  and  the 
absence  of  these  lines  and  others  of  a  similar 
character  is  a  distinct  disappointment  to  us. 
One  of  the  best  poems  in  the  volume  is  the 
following  entitled  "God  Is  Near": 

"God  is  trying  to  speak  with  me  and  I  am  trying  to 
hear; 
But  the  angry  roar  of  an  angry  sea 
Has  told  my  soul  that  it  is  not  free; 
And  my  strange,  imperfect  ear 
Has  only  caiu^t,  on  the  breast  of  day. 
The  strain  ota  song  that  is  far  away » — 
So  I  sit  and  listen  and  bumUy  pray. 
For  God  is  near. 

God  is  trying  to  speak  to  me  and  I  am  trying  to 
hear. 
The  sea  that  held  me  has  gone  to  8leq>, 
And  still  is  the  voice  of  the  cruel  deep, — 

No  longer  shall  I  fear. 
I  have  foui3  the  chord  that  is  true  and  riffht, — 
The  chord  ctf  IVoinise,  and  Love,  and  Lig^t 
That  comes  to  banish  the  curse  of  nigfat 
God  is  near. 
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God  is  trying  to  speak  to  me  and  I  am  tiying  to 
hear. 
Away  with  the  gold  that  is  won  by  death 
Of  mind  and  body.     (O  Nazareth! 

O  living,  breathing  tear!) 
Away,  away  with  the  realists'  hand. 
Away  with  the  tyrants  that  slave  the  land. 
For  the  heart  must  sing  and  the  stars  command. 

(Grod  is  near.) 
And  soothe  and  comfort  the  voice  of  pain, 
Man*s  Eden  must  return  agsin. 
And  the  Christ  that  sufferra  must  live  and  reign. 

(God  is  near.) 
And  hush  and  silence  the  battle's  din, — 
And  lift  forever  the  mists  of  sin 
That  veil  the  wealth  of  the  Grod  within. 

(God  is  near.) 
And  strive,  O  strive  to  be  brave  and  true; 
The  world  is  dyine  of  me  and  you 
And  the  deeds  undone  that  we  both  might  do! 

(Grod  is  near.) 

God  is  tiying  to  speak  to  me  and  I  am  tiyiog  to 
hear. 
O  pray  that  we  may  not  grow  too  weak 
To  hearken  to  One  when  He  tries  to  speak 

Throuj^  prophet,  saint,  and 
And  love  his  image  that  fills  the  ey^ 
Of  men  and  women  that  seek  the 
For  the  soul  must  die  if  it  will  not  rise! 
(God  is  near.) " 

Here  is  another  fine   little  verse  entitled 
"Aspiration": 


" *In  life  what  wouldst  thou  wish  to  be  ?'  said  they 
Who  gathered  'round  me  at  the  dose  of  dav. 
'listen,  my  friends,*  I  answered;  'I  would  be 
A  faithful  nuthouse  by  the  human  sea, — 
Firm,  resolute,  inunovable,  I  'd  shine. 
Baptized  by  breakers,  sainted  by  the  brine; 
A  lo^  flame  of  loving  thou^t,  a  li^t 
Defying  dangers,  triumphing  o'er  night; 
A  kmd  persirtent  spaak^  that  would  extend 
O'er  rock-bound  sea-coast  for  a  helpless  friend; 
A  changeless,  towering  sum  of  8trei^;th  to  ahow 
The  safety  of  the  waters.  .  .  .  Friend  and  foe 
I  'd  shdtcr  and  inspire;  nor  would  I  fafl 
Nor  falter  in  the  tumult  of  the  sale. 
Ay,  this  the  joy  my  soarinj^  soul  would  find 
To  shed  its  constant  blessing  o'er  mankind. 
A  statelv  word  immortal,  I  would  ffleam 
Above  the  depth  and  darkness  of  tne  stream. 
Hiffh,  hopeful,  ever  married  to  my  post, 
I  'a  be  a  lighthouse  on  the  human  coast, 
A  tranouil  mother,  pausing  not  for  sleep, 
A  watcn-tower  ever  smiling  o'er  the  de^.' " 

In  lighter  vein  are  Miss  Ryan's  verses  to 
her  little  dog.  They  are  lines  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  pets  who  have 
crept  into  their  affection  by  their  reveUtioiis 
of  affection  and  intelligence: 

M^  brindle  bull-terrier,  lovinff  and  wise. 

With  his  little  screw-tail  and  nis  wonderful  eyes. 

With  his  litUe  white  breast,  and  his  wlute  little 

paws. 
Which,  alas!  he  mistakes  veiy  often  for  daws; 


With  his  sad  little  gait  as  he  comes  from  the  Cght, 
When  he  feels  that  he  hasn't  done  all  that  he 

nnAU 
Oh,  so  tearless  of  man,  yet  afraid  of  a  frog. 
My  near  little,  queer  little,  dear  little  dog  1 

He  shivers  and  shivers  and  shakes  with  the  cold; 
He  huddles  and  cuddles,  though  three  summers 

old, 
And,  fcffsaldnff  the  sunshine,  endeavors  to  rove 
With  his  cold  uttle  worriments  under  the  stove! 

At  table  his  majesty,  dying  for  meat, — 
Yet  never  despiainff  a  lump  that  is  sweet, — 
Sits  dose  by  iny  side  with  nis  head  on  my  knee 
And  steals  eveiy  good  resoluticm  from  me! 

How  can  I  withhdd  from  those  worshiping  ^yes 
A  small  bit  of  something  that  stealthily  flies 
Down  under  the  table  imd  into  his  mouth 
As  I  tell  my  near  neighbor  of  life  in  the  South. 

My  near  little,  queer  little,  dear  little  dog 
So  feariess  of  man,  yet  afraid  of  a  frog! 
The  nearest  and  queerest  and  dearest  of  all 
The  race  that  is  loving  and  winning  and  small; 
The  sweetest,  most  faithful,  the  truest  and  best 
Dispenser  of  merriment,  love  and  unrest!" 

We  believe  that  Miss  Ryan  has  a  bright 
future  if  she  continues  in  her  literary  work 
and  gives  her  mind  and  heart  full  play,  for  she 
is  a  young  woman  of  strong  emotion,  a  child 
of  the  imagination,  and  if  no  conventional  or 
reactionary  power  curbs  or  holds  in  check  her 
higher  and  finer  impulses,  she  will  do  much 
fine  and  vital  work. 


«( 


The  Sage-Brush  Parson.  By  A.  B.  Ward. 
Cloth.  Pp.  390.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  human 
stories  we  have  read  in  months,  and  thou^ 
in  treatment  the  tale  is  romantic  and  at  times 
melodramatic,  the  atmosphere  is  markedly 
realistic,  making  the  story,  in  sfHte  of  its  ro- 
manticism, redolent  of  the  soil  and  instinct 
with  the  life  of  the  rugged  and  rough  mining- 
world  in  the  arid,  parched  and  barren  sage- 
brush country  of  Nevada,  where  nature  hoards 
her  treasure  under  a  stem  and  austere  mantle 
and  where  mighty  mountains  and  canyons 
compass  the  desert  plains. 

Into  this  western  mining-camp,  rich  in  its 
types  of  mankind  and  strong  in  the  boldest 
contrasts,  into  a  community  where  men  are  at 
once  reckless  of  human  life,  liberal  in  their 
patronizing  of  the  saloons  and  lavish  in  their 
use  of  profanity,  enters  the  brilliant  but  erratic 
Methodist  deig3rman, — a  bom  poet,  a  genius, 
with  all  the  eccentricities  and  contradictions 
of  such  a  character;  a  man  with  a  prophet's 
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tongue  of  flame  and  a  heart  that  is  as  human 
as  his  aspirations  are  divine;  a  man  in  whose 
finely-strung  nature  we  see  as  though  through 
a  magnifying  glass  the  ever-present  conflict 
that  is  waged  in  all  our  lives — the  battle  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower.  Here,  too, 
we  see  in  an  impressive  way  the  manner  in 
which  often  in  life  things  seem  to  conspire  to 
carry  one  to  a  catastrophe — times  when  even 
the  noblest  acts  and  deeds  become  malignant 
in  their  influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  victim, 
bearing  him  relentlessly  toward  the  dark 
chasm.  Here  also  are  pictured  the  lights  and 
shades  of  life;  the  periods  when  aU  seems  well, 
the  days  when  all  goes  wrong. 

The  hero,  Clement  Vaughn,  was  bom  with 
a  bad  heredity,  but  was  dedicated  at  his  birth 
by  his  parents  to  the  ministry.  He  is  finely 
educated  and  in  addition  to  his  clerical  educa- 
tion he  has  studied  medicine,  surgery  and 
music  and  has  delved  somewhat  into  scien- 
tific subjects.  He  is  considered  handsome 
and  highly  magnetic.  He  is  a  master-musi- 
cian and  is  by  nature  a  poet  and  an  idealist. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  such  a  youth 
falls  in  love  with  an  English  giri  and  marries 
her  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little  if 
anything  in  common  between  them  save  phys- 
iciJ  beauty  and  a  certain  magnetic  attractive- 
ness. The  girl  soon  tires  of  him  and  he  of  her. 
She  is  worldly  and  a  lover  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  as  the  superficial  term  them.  Vaughn's 
high  aspirations  are  little  understood;  his  re- 
ligious ideals  she  holds  in  contempt.  Natu- 
rally enough  they  drift  apart.  Soon  their 
worids  have  little  in  common.  The  young 
minister's  health  fails;  he  seems  entering  a 
decline,  and  is  induced  to  visit  his  sister  in 
Nevada.  She  persuades  him  to  take  a  mis- 
sionary field  in  Eureka,  a  mining-town  not 
many  miles  from  her  home.  This  he  does. 
His  wife  in  England  is  furious  and  declares 
she  will  obtain  a  divorce.  She  returns  his 
letters  unopened  and  refuses  to  see  Vau^^'s 
En^^ish  friends  whom  the  minister  sends  to 
visit  her  and  strive  to  persuade  her  to  join  him 
in  the  Western  home. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  with  the  strange  and 
in  many  respects  terrible  Western  mining-town 
and  with  Uie  cultured,  refined  and  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Richmond  Hill,  which  over- 
looks Eureka,  that  the  tale  is  concerned. 
Here  events  varied  in  character,  some  bright 
and  humorous,  some  gloomy  and  sinister, 
some  thriUingly  exciting  and  others  darkly 
ominous,  follow  in  quick  succession. 


The  beautiful,  refined  and  wealthy  Katha- 
rine Chisholm  falls  in  love  with  the  Sage- 
Brush  Parson,  as  Vaughn  is  called.  He,  too, 
feels  the  spell  of  her  charm.  They  drift  to- 
ward each  other  without  either  being  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  the  spell  fate  is  weaving. 
At  last  the  English  wife  appears.  A  terribk 
tragedy  follows.  The  minister  is  accused  of 
murder,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
He  is  reprieved  and  pardoned  because  of  his 
innocence.  The  changed  front  of  the  town, 
the  fidelity  of  Jack  Perry,  of  Katharine  and  a 
few  others,  and  the  reaction  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Vaughn's  innocence  are  vividly  set 
forth. 

Some  passages  are  intensely  dramatic  and 
from  first  to  last  the  interest  of  the  reader  is 
sustained.  One  scene  is  rather  too  suggestive 
of  Mark  Twain's  Buck  Fanshaw's  Funeral  to 
prove  as  effective  as  it  otherwise  would  be, 
but  as  a  whole  the  book  comes  to  us  as  a  re- 
alistic and  faithful  presentation  <^  the  rough, 
rugged  life  peculiar  tb  the  mining  camp,  and 
with  the  central  figure  a  sort  of  Hamlet  in  the 
drama, — colossal,  being  composite  as  well  as 
typical. 

On  the  Fidd  of  Glory,  By  Heniy  Stenkiewicz. 
Translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Cloth. 
Pp.  884.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

This  is  a  stirring  romance  of  the  days  just 
prior  to  the  second  great  siege  of  Vienna,  when 
all  Poland  was  aflame  with  the  fires  of  religious 
enthusiasm  and  the  whole  nation  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  great  conflict  on  whidi  hinged  the 
fate  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  only  through 
the  wise  strategy  of  King  John  Sohieski  and 
the  valor  and  determination  of  the  Poles  that 
the  Turkish  invasion  was  repelled  and  the 
crescent  went  down  before  the  cross. 

Against  this  historical  background  the  au- 
thor of  Quo  Vadit  has  painted  a  powerful  and 
fascinating  love-story,  all  the  characters  in 
which  stand  out  in  bold  relief — strong,  ty|ncml, 
virile.  The  beautiful  and  charming  hercnne, 
Panna  Anulka,  and  her  knightly  lover,  Yatsek; 
the  lovable  old  ex-soldier  and  priest.  Father 
Voynovski,  whose  heart  still  thrflls  at  the  talk 
of  the  coming  war,  although  he  has  long  since 
consecrated  his  life  to  the  church;  the  brutal 
and  repulsive  Martsian,  whose  wicdced  plots 
against  Panna  Anulka  make  one's  blood  boil; 
and  the  simple  and  amusing,  but  thoroughly 
good-hearted  and  well-meaning  brothers,  the 
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four  Bukoyemskis,  named  after  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, all  pass  across  the  stage  of  the  story  as 
living,  breathing  men  and  women. 

An  added  interest  attaches  to  the  work  when 
we  call  to  mind  Mr.  Curtin*s  words  in  regard 
to  Polish  life  and  character  at  the  present  time. 
"Polish  character  in  most  of  its  main  traits," 
he  observes,  "was  developed  completely  even 
earlier  than  the  days  of  Sobieski,  and  the  men 
who  appeared  then  in  action  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  present,  hence  the  pictures  in  this 
volume  are  perfectly  true  and  of  far-reaching 
interest  in  our  time." 

Mr.  Curtin's  work  as  a  translator  is  too  well 
known  to  need  conmient  here.  In  the  present 
volume  as  in  his  previous  work  he  has  admir- 
ably preserved  the  distinctive  Polish  atmos- 
phere of  the  story  while  giving  us  a  finished 
literary  production. 

Airr  C.  Rich. 


Lads  and  Laanea  of  Other  Day*.  By  Lillian 
L.  Price.  Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  180. 
New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

This  little  volume  is  a  companion  to  The 
War  for  Independence  by  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
It  contains  eleven  stories  of  Colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary days,  written  in  a  style  to  appeal  to 


the  imagination  and  interest  of  children,  and 
like  the  other  volume,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  in  the  young  a  strong  interest  in  the 
eariy  history  of  our  country — an  interest  in 
the  rugged  period  of  the  Colonies  and  the  still 
more  exciting  days  of  the  great  Revolution. 
The  tales  are  simply  and  charmingly  told 
and  they  will  deeply  interest  the  normal  child. 
The  book  is  well  odculated  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  and  is  worthy  of  wide  cir- 
culation. 


The  War  for  Independence.  Short  stories  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Pp.  178.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company. 

This  volume  contains  sixteen  excellent 
short  stories  written  for  young  people,  dealing 
with  revolutionary  days  and  incidents.  The 
tales  are  the  descriptions  of  true  happenings 
connected  with  the  lives  of  meo  and  women 
about  whom  history  has  taken  little  or  no  note. 
They  are  written  in  a  style  that  wiD  appeal  to 
the  young  and  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  book  is  one  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  for  children 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


CRIMINAL  WEALTH  vermi  COMMON 
HONESTY:  We  desire  to  call  the  spedal 
attentioii  of  our  readers  to  Bir.  Brantt'b  extended 
pqoer  on  "Criminal  Wealth  vemu  Common  Hon- 
es^," as  illustrated  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Coo^pany  in  rdation  to  the  Armstrong  investiga- 
tion, the  Truesdale  Committee's  woric  mad  the  after- 
math. This  is  an  important  chapter  of  much  his- 
toric value  M:pait  from  its  timeliness  and  its  worth 
to  the  cause  of  dric  ri^teousness  that  is  now  as* 
suming  so  commanding  a  place  in  the  minds  of 
tfaoufffatful  citizens  everywhere.  The  insurance 
scandal  and  the  artful  attempt  to  lull  the  people  into 
a  sense  of  security  and  furtner  deceive  tnem  is  but 
one  chillier  in  me  histoiy  of  the  aggressive  plutoc- 
racy that  is  beinff  written  by  contemporaneous 
erentB  throughout  me  Rqpublic.  Every  great  trust, 
most  of  the  great  railway  ooiporaticMis  and  the  pub- 
lic^service  corporations, — in  fact,  all  the  privik|jed 
cksses  and  groups  are  for  the  most  part  the  active 


sections  of  an  arrogant  and  subversive  plutocracy 
— the  communism  or  feudaEsm  of  corporate  wealth 
that  is  destroying  free  institutimis,  debaudiing 
national  ideals,  pKmdering  the  people  and  eni»^ 
mously  enriching  the  mentally  shrewd  but  morally 
insane  who  have  so  aptly  been  tenned  the  "crim- 
inal rich.*' 


The  Railways  of  Colorado  in  the  Pageant  of  the 
Throne-Powers:  Another  dumter  in  the  same  story 
of  criminal  aggiression  and  ousiness  and  political 
subversion  is  given  by  the  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills 
in  this  issue.  It  deals  with  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  Colorado  and  the  part  they  have  plaved  in 
overthrowing  free  government,  lowering  moral  stan*' 
dards  and  oppressing  the  people.  Every  thou^t- 
ful  American  should  read  these  extremelv  valuable 
ccmtributions  from  the  aUe  pen  of  Mr.  Mills,  for 
what  is  true  of  Cokwado  is  equally  true  of  Pennsid- 
vania.  New  York  and  various  other  oommonwealtns. 
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The  British  Labor  Party:  No  event  of  reoent 
months  has  awakened  sudi  profound  intefest  in 
all  free  sovenunents  as  the  wonderful  victory  achiev- 
ed by  the  Labor  Representation  Committee  of  Ei^- 
land  at  the  recent  election.  As  England  in  1882 
and  again  in  1846  showed  the  world  1k»w  a  free  peo- 
ple could  inaugurate  radical  revdutionaij  chanm 
and  win  great  fundamental  victories  without  Uie 
shock  of  force,  so  in  the  recent  election  the  woricers 
of  Great  Britain  have  ^ven  the  world  a  vitaUy  im- 
portant lesson  in  showing  how  th^  can  win  justice 
for  the  toilers  and  furUier  the  great  democratic 
movement  for  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights  by  merelv  uniting  at  the  polls  and  supporting 
men  who  are  pledged  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
workers  instead  of  being  the  servants  and  special- 
pleaders  of  corporate  wealth  and  orivileged  inter- 
ests. The  English  labor  leaders  nave  so  clearly 
shown  the  toUers  how  easv  it  is  for  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution to  be  accomplished  imder  the  machinery  of 
democracy  that  already  panic  reisns  in  the  ranks 
of  the  criminal  rich  of  America  Test  this  element 
will  no  lonffer  be  able  to  hold  the  toiling  millions 
in  leash.  On  the  day  when  Labor  enters  the  polit- 
ioal  arena,  plutocracy  and  the  undemocratic  re- 
action that  IS  destroying  free  government  will  be 
overthrown.  On  that  &y  government  by  injunc- 
tion and  other  poisonous  p&nts  sown  by^  reaction, 
militarism,  imperialism  and  despotism  will  be  up- 
rooted. Mr.  Diack's  paper  in  this  issue  is  one  of 
the  most  timely  and  interesting  discussions  of  the 
month. 


but  in  most  instances  he  will,  we  think,  be  led  to 
study  more  about  this  wonderful  man  and  the  won- 
derful lands  which  he  emandpated  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  Spanish  tyranny. 


Our  Series  of  Coniribvtions  on  American  Art  and 
Artists:  In  this  issue  we  give  the  first  of  our  series 
of  papers  on  nyrcscntative  American  artists.  This 
oontnbution  has  been  prepared  especially  for  The 
Arena  by  the  brilliant  author  and  essa^rist,  Bir. 
Gboboe  WHARTON  James.  Mr.  James  is  one  of 
the  most  diarming  writers  in  America  to-day  and 
this  paper  is  written  in  his  happiest  vein.  The 
admirable  rmroductions  of  some  of  Mr.  6rant*8 
best  work  aod  ^«atly  to  the  interest  of  the  paper^ 
It  is  our  detenmnation  to  make  this  series  ot  gen- 
eral interest  and  of  real  value  to  a  great  original 
American  art. 


BoUvar:  The  South  American  Liberator:  Another 
illustrated  paper  in  this  issue  has  been  prepared  by 
Ihofessor  FkEDEBic  M.  Noa  and  is  the  second  of 
his  series  on  heroes  and  builders  of  South  American 
states.  Bolivar's  life  is  one  that  must  ever  hold 
interest  for  friends  of  liberal  government,  and  Pro- 
fessor Noa  in  his  brief  but  aelig^tful  contribution 
has  outlined  this  career  in  so  ludd  a  manner  that 
the  reader  will  not  only  be  educated  and  informed. 


The  Primer  of  Dvreet-Le^fislaHon:  Instead  of  our 
conversation  we  this  month  publish  the  first  chapter 
of  our  "Primer  of  Direct-Legislation,*'  or  manual 
of  guarded  rq>resentative  government.     This  chap- 
ter deals  with  the  R^erendum.     It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  the  leading  Direct-Lqps- 
lation  authorities  of  America.    The  questions  were 
submitted  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  vrhoae  namo 
appear  in  this  connection,  after  iiHiich  IVofessor 
Pabsonb,  President  of  the  Bfassachusetts  Refer- 
endum League  and  author  of  The  City  fofr  the  Peih 
pie,  Mr.  R^^PH  Aubebtbon,  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sadiusetts  Referendum  League,  and  the  Editor  of 
The  Arena  spent  half  a  <»y  in  carefuRy  editiof 
and  collating  the  answers.    The  whc^e  was  then 
submitted  to  President  Pomebot  of  th^  National 
Direct-Lefldslation  Leaeue,  who  made  many  ex- 
cellent additions,  after  raich  the  committee  of  whicfa 
Ph>fessor  Pabsonb  was  chairman  spent  another 
half  day  in  putting  the  whole  into  its  final  fbcm. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  present  the  case  for  the  Refer- 
endum in  as  concise  yet  ludd  a  manner  as  posable; 
to  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  reader 
can  easily  erasp  and  understand  ezacdy  what  is 
meant  by  tms  important  provision  in  guarded  rep- 
resentative  government.    The   Primer    has   been 
prepared  primarily  for  the  Arena  Qubs,  but  a  gen- 
eral Macedon  an  cry  has  com^  iu>  f or  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  bmd.    Hence  we  publish  this  part  in 
The  Arena  somewhat  earlier  tnan  we  had  mtend- 
ed.    The   chapter   on   the   Initiative   will    foUov 
shortlv. 


What  Our  Universities  Are  Doing  far  Anurioan 
lAterature:  The  paper  which  we  publish  this  mootfa 
from  the  able  pen  ol  Edwin  Davieb  Schoonmakeb, 
the  scholariy  author  of  The  Saxons,  is  d  far  more 
than  passing  value.  It  is  one  of  those  fmidaniental 
and  extremely  important  discussions  that  should 
receive  the  serious  attention  not  only  d  all  educa- 
tors, but  of  all  persons  aspiring  to  do  great  and 
worthv  literary  work.  We  believe  the  author  has 
placed  his  finger  on  the  chief  cause  of  our  faflure 
to  develop  a  great  American  literature.  Our 
methods  are  wrong,  or  if  not  entirely  wrong  they 
leave  the  most  vital  side  of  litoary  training  un- 
touched. And  what  is  true  in  litenture  ia  meas- 
urably true  in  art  and  in  education  in  general 
This  paper  is,  we  be^eve,  one  of  the  most  sogges- 
tivdy  helpful  educational  discussions  d  reoent 
months.' 


HON. ROBERT   M.    L*    FOLLETTE 


**W€  do  noi  kJoB  ponsMion  of  omt  Mbof,  h/ul  are  potmuti  fry  thmn^ 
ThBff  moMimr  itf  and  /oroe  itf  into  ike  arwia. 
Where,  Kke  gkuUaton,  we  nuut  fight  for  (Adm.** — ^Hbiitb. 
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THE  CIVIC  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  EDUCATED  CLASS. 

Bt  Henbt  M.  Whitnet. 


IN  1864,  in  a  Washington  hospital,  a 
volunteer  helper  came  upon  a  private 
soldier,  a  Swede.  The  num  had  a  tedious 
time  before  him,  with  doubtful  result, 
but  he  took  everything  patiently,  with  a 
quiet  strength  of  heart  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Limd,  and  thank- 
ful to  get  good  reading  in  almost  any 
language,  but  he  prefened  the  English, 
as  he  meant  to  make  this  country  his 
home.  '^  Why  did  you  come  to  America 
and  enUst?"  **!  heard  that  there  was 
a  war  over  here.  I  meant  to  come  here 
to  Uve,  and  I  wanted  to  pay  for  my  citi- 
zenship at  the  gate." 

To  this  tale  of  an  inmiigrant  may  well 
be  joined  a  bit  from  the  service  of  an 
American  native.  He  was  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  the 
captain  of  a  battery  in  the  same  great 
war.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  present  writer 
not  only  to  furnish  the  Swede  with  good 
reading,  but  to  see  a  letter  written  by  the 
American-bom,  a  letter  written  in  the 
shadow  of  his  guns,  upon  difficult  points 
of  Sanskrit  grammar:  in  battle,  not  long 
after,  this  scholar-patriot  fell. 

Both  these  incidents  could  surely  be 
dupUcated  from  the  Confederate  side. 
The  armies  of  both  sides  were  recruited 
from  all  classes  of  society,  and  among 
these  classes  the  scholars  were  not  the 


least  zealous  or  devoted.  Their  culture 
had  not  made  them  feel  too  fine  to  do 
even  the  humblest  things  for  that  part  of 
the  repubUc  that  they  thought  to  be  right. 

Before  the  Civil  war  Theodore  Koemer 
had  been  to  the  American  student  the 
type  of  all  that  was  finest  in  the  patriot- 
scholar,  but  after  1861  the  United  States 
had  recent  great  examples  of  her  own; 
and  there  was  always,  from  the  eariier 
day,  the  inspiring  story  of  Nathan  Hale. 

Has  it  always  been  thus  ?  WiU  it  al- 
ways be  thus  ?  These  are  vital  questions, 
and  the  answer  to  the  first  of  them  is  No. 
Not  only  have  individuals  of  the  cultivated 
class  in  various  countries  been  wanting 
in  willingness  or  ability  to  serve  the  state 
in  its  need,  but  there  have  been  cases, 
marked  cases,  where  the  whole  cultivated 
class  of  a  coimtry  has  lacked  both  the 
power  and  the  spirit  to  meet  that  coim- 
try's  needs. 

Some  years  ago*  there  appeared  in  the 
London  Spectator  an  article  imder  the 
title  ''Three  Rotten  Cultures '':  it  passed 
in  rapid  review  the  three  prec^minent 
cases  of  failure  that  have  been  known 
thus  far.    We  may  begin  with  these. 

The  word  ''culture,"  it  should  be  first 
said,  is  here  used  in  a  special  sense.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  culture 
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of  the  individual  man:  many  of  us  are 
working  at  it  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 
But  not  all  of  us  have  broadened  our 
thought  to  the  idea  of  "a  culture,"  as 
representing  the  state  of  an  educated 
class,  the  educated  class  of  a  nation  or  a 
race,  through  a  period,  through  a  great 
period,  perhaps  through  an  age.  Yet, 
of  course,  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  **  a 
culture  **  is  the  phrase  to  express  it. 

We  distinguish  between  a  culture  and 
a  civilization  or  a  social  system.  We  say 
that  there  is  dry-rot  in  any  civilization 
or  social  system  that  permits  slavery  or 
polygamy  to  exist;  but  these  matters 
apply  to  a  people  as  a  whole.  "A  cul- 
ture" refers  to  the  condition,  the  char- 
acter, the  quality,  the  attitude,  of  the 
educated  part. 

We  are  all  famiUar  with  the  idea  that 
the  culture  of  an  individual  may  be  wrong. 
Its  scope,  its  fronting,  its  ideals,  may  be 
so  far  defective,  one-sided,  groveUng, 
proud,  selfish,  that  the  man  is  not  sym- 
metrically, not  worthily,  not  valuably, 
not  truly,  a  cultivated  man.  Have  we 
ever  broadened  our  thought  to  the  fact 
that  "  a  culture,"  even  in  thft  larger  sense, 
the  culture  of  a  period,  of  a  race,  in  its 
educated  class,  may  also  be  wrong  ?  The 
whole  basis,  or  fronting,  or  material,  or 
method,  or  trend,  or  aim,  of  that  educated 
class,  in  its  culture,  may  be  so  mistaken 
or  selfish  or  corrupt  that  essentially  the 
culture  as  a  whole, — the  work  spent  upon 
that  class  through  a  period  or  an  age, 
and  the  life  lived  by  them, — comes  to 
naught,  or  worse. 

To  return  to  the  "three  rotten  cul- 
tures *' :  The  first  of  those  that  were  given 
so  opprobious  a  name  is  that  of  the  noble 
and  wealthy  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
empire  some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  in  the  deca- 
dence of  that  empire  these  classes  were 
uncultivated,  and  that  the  Western  em- 
pire fell  because  there  were  none  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  hold  it  up.  The 
nobles  and  the  wealthy  class  were  edu- 
cated quite  sufficiently  for  national  salva- 
tion»  but  they  were  not  educated  in  a 


manner  that  would  enable  them,  nor  in 
a  spirit  that  would  prompt  them,  to  do 
that  saving  work.  "They  studied  regu- 
larly from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
Universities  scattered  over  the  empire, 
and  in  mature  life,  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  provincial  estates,  they  .  .  .  kept 
up  their  reading."  In  intdlectual  at- 
tainment they  were,  perhaps,  farther 
above  the  people  than  any  other  class 
in  Europe  has  ever  been.  Yet  this  "  cul- 
tivated class,  though  it  must  have  been 
exceedingly  numerous,  produced  noth- 
ing, originated  nothing,  and  enlarged 
no  single  field  of  knowledge."  They 
wrote  poetry  without  fire,  and  letters  that 
had  no  suggestion  of  interest  in  the  great 
issues  of  Ufe.  They  became  dilettante 
grammarians,  mere  critics  of  form;  they 
developed  no  real  intellectual  abiUty,  no 
strength  of  thought,  no  earnestness  of 
character,  no  spiritual  power;  when  the 
times  grew  more  and  more  terrible,  and 
the  world  was  distraught  for  those  who 
should  save  it,  these  educated,  cultivated, 
refined  gentlemen,  who  should  have  been 
the  immediate  and  trusted  leaders,  had 
nothing  to  offer  for  the  common  good; 
they  and  their  schools  perished  in  the 
common  destruction;  and  the  gloom,  the 
despair,  of  the  Dark  Ages  shut  down  upon 
the  world.  The  Dark  Ages  were,  there- 
fore, the  result  of  a  culture  that  somehow 
had  gone  wrong.* 

The  second  of  the  helpless  cultures 
has  been  brought  before  our  thought 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
it  has  not  yet  passed  off  the  immediate 
stage.  In  China  the  literati  have  been 
educated  just  as  highly  as  were  the  privi- 
leged classes  of  dying  Rome.  They  have 
fed  upon  a  few  national  classics,  and 
nothing  else;  they  have  studied  these 
minutely,  and  have  regarded  the  power 
of  quoting  them  as  a  chief  distinction 
separating  them  from  the  vulgar,  whom 
they  despise.  Their  culture,  unintelli- 
gible though  it  is  to  us,  has  refined  them 

"•See  Samud  Dill's  Rman  5oet0%  m  ^  Lut' 
Ceniury  of  the  Wukm  Empim. 
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to  a  very  high  degree,  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  recognized  by  their  amenity  of 
speech  and  bearing;  but  there  the  benefit 
of  their  culture  ends.  It  refines  their 
tastes  and  their  manners,  but  it  does  not 
discipUne  their  powers,  nor  widen  their 
scope,  nor  change  their  characters;  it 
does  not  make  them  contribute  anything 
valuable  to  personal  or  national  life.  To 
science  they  are  indifferent;  in  art  they 
are  mere  imitators;  in  politics  they  are 
selfish  and  corrupt.  They  were  worth 
absolutely  nothing  or  less  than  nothing 
when  the  Japanese  burst  into  China  a 
few  years  ago;  they  furnished  no  leaders 
to  guide  the  Chinese  race  and  the  Chinese 
government  when  the  fleets  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  hovering,  Uke 
birds  of  prey,  along  the  Chinese  coast; 
in  the  titantic  struggle  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  China  only  lay  inertly,  the 
helpless  prize  for  the  victor.  If  those 
fleets  had  been  on  any  other  coast  and 
the  partition  of  the  country  among  the 
powers  were  about  to  be  attempted,  if  on 
land  and  sea  the  greatest  battles  in  the 
history  of  the  world  were  being  fought 
for  the  domination  of  that  country,  the 
schools  of  the  country  would  be  looked 
to  at  once  and  of  course  as  places  where 
national  saviors  might  be  found.  The 
scholars  of  Japan  have  always,  and  nota- 
bly in  the  recent  war,  been  found  on  the 
firing-line.  But  no  one  has  at  any  time 
seen  that,  or  looked  for  it,  in  China.  The 
old-style  scholars  of  China  seem  never  to 
have  thought  of  doing  anything  with 
their  culture,  except  to  climb  up  the  scale 
of  rank  and  pay.  It  is  agreed  by  aU 
outside  observers  that,  just  as  in  the  later 
Roman  day,  the  first  hope,  the  only  hope, 
for  China  has  lain  in  destroying  the  as- 
cendancy, or,  by  external  pressure  or 
influence,  radically  changing  the  char- 
acter, of  her  cultivated  class.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  as  true  of  Great  Britain, 
or  Grermany,  or  the  United  States. 

It  may  yet  be  proved  that  the  most 
momentous  event  in  the  history  of  China 
is  the  abrogation  of  the  requirement  of 
an  examination  in  the  classics  as  a  condi- 


tion of  entering  the  service  of  the  state. 
Of  late  there  has  been  arising  in  that  land 
a  new  scholarship,  trained  in  Germany  or 
the  United  States  or,  especially,  in  Japan* 
a  scholarship  based  upon  Occidental 
ideas;  it  is  fast  supplanting  the  old  cul- 
ture; it  is  kindUng  a  new  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, and  one  of  its  first  and  most  pregnant 
results  is  the  punishment  of  American 
insults  by  the  boycotting  of  American 
goods!  Such  a  result  is  not  pleasant  to 
the  American  "jingo,"  but  the  lesson  is 
one  that  even  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Just  think  of  the  opportunity  now  open- 
ing before  the  Empress  of  China  to  set 
four  hundred  millions  of  people  far  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  a  new  national  life! 

The  third  of  the  condenmed  cultures 
is  also  one  of  our  own  day,  but  its  defici- 
encies have  not,  as  with  the  others,  been 
blazoned  to  the  world.  Great  Britain, 
having  taken  upon  herself  the  adminis- 
tration of  India,  has  estabUshed  a  system 
of  schools  for  the  natives,  those  schools 
reaching  their  highest  stage  in  the  great 
Universities  of  Bombay  and  Bengal. 
Thousands  of  Mahrattas  and  Bengalis, 
who  are  naturally  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  mankind,  go  up  through  the 
whole  educational  system.  But  it  is  very 
generally  held  that,  although  they  get  the 
form  of  culture,  they  do  not  get  its  spirit, 
its  substance.  For  instance,  they  learn 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature: 
that  is,  they  learn  them  as  the  Roman 
nobles  of  the  decadence  learned  the 
Latin  classics;  they  learn  the  words,  but 
catch  hardly  a  particle  of  their  spirit 
Like  the  scholar  of  the  Roman  decadence, 
like  the  Chinese  scholar,  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  science  and  the  constructive 
arts;  they  know  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
or  for  the  sake  of  getting  on.  For  the 
purposes  of  large  and  beneficent  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  for  high  service 
of  their  people,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  no 
account  at  all:  "They  seem  to  have  in 
politics  no  sort  of  efficiency  whatever.*' 
They  do  not,  for  the  purposes  of  citizen- 
ship, compare  with  the  much  fewer  grad- 
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uates  of  the  missionaiy  schools.  Suicide 
is  fearfully  prevalent  among  them. 

Le  Bon's  Civilizations  of  India  and  his 
The  Crowd  are  terrible  arraignments  of 
what  The  Spectator  calls  a  ""  rotten  cul- 
ture." For  example,  in  the  latter  work 
(p.  85)  he  says  of  India:  " In  the  case  of 
all  the  Baboos,  whether  provided  with 
employment  or  not,  the  first  effect  of  their 
instruction  has  been  to  lower  their  stand- 
ard of  morality." 

It  is  the  distinct  judgment  of  many 
intelligent  observers  that  "education  in 
India,  as  hitherto  pursued'*  under  the 
patronage  or  direction  of  the  state,  "is 
of  no  more  value  than  the  education  of 
the  nobles  in  the  later  Roman  period,  or 
of  Chinese  mandarins  now,  and  [that], 
Uke  theirs,  it  will  ultimately  fall,  [and] 
probably  with  a  crash." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  can  re- 
view such  great  ranges  of  fact  without 
being  startled  out  of  many  crude  and 
hasty  notions  that  before  had  passed  with 
him  for  beliefs.  We  had  thought  that  a 
school  was  a  school,  that  the  object  of  a 
school  was  to  conmiunicate  knowledge 
and  to  discipline  powers,  and  that  by 
going  to  school  we  attained  these  ends 
and  so  were  fitted  for  life.  But  here  are 
three  great  scholastic  systems,  all  that  an 
age  or  a  nation  has  in  education,  and 
they  are  found  to  be  thoroughly  wrong, 
widi  impotence  or  mischief  as  their  prin- 
cipal result. 

Yet  these  are  not  the  only  cases  of  the 
kind,  nor  are  they,  except  by  size,  the 
most  impressive.  If  other  examples  are 
smaller,  they  may,  by  the  special  interest 
of  their  place  or  their  time,  appeal  even 
more  powerfully  to  our  minds. 

It  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  a  deeper 
study  of  Bible-times  that  one  discovers 
how  the  dry-rot  of  f ormahsm  and  hypoc- 
risy had  eaten  into  the  Pharisaic  culture, 
with  ruin  as  the  outcome. 

Michelangelo  moved  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  Medicean  culture,  and  moved 
in  a  silence  that  seems  to  us  impossible 
to  understand  unless  it  means  that  he 


was  thinking  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
are  inevitably  suggested  by  the  decay  in 
the  cultures  of  the  Roman»  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Hindu.  Amidst  that  culture  he 
jdaced  his  marvelous  works,  the  sources 
of  healthy  and  healthful  culture  to  multi- 
tudes since  his  day, — his  saints,  his  Ma- 
donnas, his  Moses,  his  David:  it  is  a 
familiar  quotation  from  Emerson: 

'*The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome 
Wroi^t  in  a  sad  sincerity.*' 

But  the  Medicean'  culture  in  itself  was 
selfish  to  the  core.  Said  Ruskin  of  one 
of  Browning's  poems:  *'I  know  of  no 
other  piece  of  modem  English  ...  in 
which  there  is  so  much  told  ...  of  the 
Renaissance  spirit,  ...  its  woridliness,  in- 
consistency, pride,  hypocrisy,  ignorance 
of  self."  And  yet  this  Renaissance  spirit 
and  work  were  all  that  in  those  days, 
especially  in  Florence  and  Rome»  had 
any  standing  as  culture  at  all. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  condition 
of  France  in  recent  times  ?  She  has  long 
been  the  headquarters  of  culture  in  cer- 
tain lines,  yet  in  connection  with  the  Drey- 
fus case  it  was  at  the  risk  of  life  or  fortune 
that  any  one  suggested  the  importance 
of  inquiring  whether  the  man  was  guilty 
or  not.  The  case  is  now  a  little  old,  but 
its  lesson  continues:  how  much  did  tiie 
educated  classes  do  at  that  time  to  call 
France  to  her  obvious  duty  ?  Taine  says 
that  France  '"with  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration is  faUing  more  and  more  into  line 
with  China." 

Le  Bon  (The  Crowds  p.  87)  quotes  from 
Taine  as  to  the  failure  of  the  French  edu- 
cational system:  ** Sturdy  common-aense 
and  nerve  and  will-power  our  schods  do 
not  furnish  to  the  young  Frenchmen." 
To  which  Le  Bon  adds:  '*It  is  in  the 
schoolroom  that  socialists  and  anardusts 
are  found  nowadays,  and  that  the  way  is 
being  paved  for  the  approaching  period 
of  decadence  of  the  Latin  peofrfes." 
Paul  Bourget,  in  OtUre  Mer,  says  that  the 
French  system  of  education  produces 
merely  narrow-minded  bouigeois,  lacking 
in  initiative  and  will-power,  or  anardusts. 
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bl  "the    civilized    man    degenerating    into 

it  impotent  platitude  or  insane  destructive- 

^1  ness."    Upon  this  Le   Bon  makes  the 

if  comment    that    the    public-schools    are 

I    ''  factories  of  degeneration/'    This  is  not 

i   the  whole  of  the  story,  for  the  condition 

I    of  the  church  is  an  almost  equally  im- 

I    portant  part.'*'    But  the  condition  of  the 

schools  is  a  vital  matter,  for  the  pupils  of 

to-day   are   the   citizens   of   to-morrow. 

With  a  large  allowance  for  pessimism  in 

these  writers,  there  must  be  much  truth 

in  their  judgments. 

It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  it  is 
held  by  many  that,  just  as  a  new  day  has 
dawned  for  China  with  her  great  educa- 
tional change,  so  a  new  day  has  come  for 
educated  France,  and,  therefore,  for  all 
France,  with  the  passing  away  of  clerical 
domination  over  the  schools.  In  this 
connection  one  may  well  read  Zola's 
Truth. 

The  "three  rotten  cultures"  were,  or 
are,  not  even  nominaUy  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  first  was  in  the  inheritance 
of  the  pagan  religion  of  Rome,  but  count- 
ed that  religion  a  false,  an  exploded,  su- 
perstition, and  yet  had  nothing  to  put  in 
its  place:  hence  Gibbon  could  truthfully 
say  that  the  various  religions  were  to  the 
Roman  multitude  equally  true,  to  the 
philosophers  (and  all  the  educated  class) 
equally  false,  and  to  the  magistrates 
equally  useful.  The  second  is  intensely 
religious,  after  its  kind,  but  it  is  in  the 
teaching  of  Confucius,  that  rises  no  higher 
than  ancestor-worship  and  has  no  power 
to  change  either  the  heart  or  the  life. 
The  third  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Brahmins, 
with  not  even  the  measure  of  spiritual 
life  that  is  shown  among  the  Indian  Budd- 
hists. The  Pharisaic  culture  set  itself 
virulently  against  Christ  and  destroyed 
him.  Tlie  Medicean  was  essentially 
pagan,  not  to  say  heathen,  having  cast 
off  all  but  the  name  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  French — one  wishes  to  seem  sym- 
pathetic with  the  effort  oi  that  people  to 

•See  an  artide  l»y  WOUain  Bany  in  r^  Na(iofMl 
Amno  far  Mardi,  1899. 


have  self-government,  an  educational 
system,  and  a  voluntary  maintenance  of 
religion,  all  of  a  kind  that  shall  conmiand 
the  respect  of  the  world,  but  the  critic  is 
not  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
Christianity  has  shaped  the  character  of 
the  French. 

But,  religion  not  being  considered, 
such  are  the  facts  about  the  value  of  some 
•  six  educational  or  cultural  systems.  Are 
all  national  cultures,  is  American  culture, 
to  go  the  way  of  the  great  three,  or  of  the 
three  that  are  less  ? 

In  America  we  have  had  a  certain  unity 
in  our  educational  work,  so  that  what  we 
are  so  eagerly  making  out  must  seem  to 
those  out^de,  and  will  surely  seem  to 
future  times,  as  completely  one  as  any  of 
those  three  or  those  six  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  Ours  is  the  American 
culture:  the  future  will  know  it  as  such. 
The  question  may  weU  be  pondered  with 
great  seriousness:  will  our  culture  be 
added  to  the  Hst  of  those  that  could  not 
be  kept  from  decay,  from  becoming  inef- 
ficient for  the  great,  sometimes  the  des- 
perate, needs  of  the  state?  Will  some 
editor  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  the  thirtieth 
century,  perhaps  that  New  Zealander 
whom  Macaulay  represented  as  possibly 
yet  to  moralize  over  the  ruins  of  London, 
— ^will  he  write  of  "  Four  rotten  cultures," 
the  later  Roman,  the  Chinese,  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  the  American, — each  in  its  turn 
and  in  its  time  collapsing,  the  American 
last? 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  *^No,"  and  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  what  is 
the  ground  of  our  faith?  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  keep  out  of  easy  presump- 
tions; it  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
the  perils  of  that  national  conceit  to  which 
we  are  so  prone.  The  Roman  would 
have  maintained  the  excellence  of  his 
culture,  and  with  a  peculiariy  Roman, 
an  almost  American,  pride.  The  Chinese 
mandarin  would  smfle  the  simple  smile 
of  his  race  and  juty  our  ignorance  of  those 
books  that  contain  all  the  wisdom  that  is 
of   any   account.    The   young   Bengali 
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would  hardly  stop  his  subtile  discussions 
of  his  beloved  metaphysics  to  tell  us  of 
the  impossibility  of  improving  upon  his 
union  of  metaphysics  in  Bengali  with  or- 
namental literature  in  the  English  tongue. 
Self-satisfaction  was  the  dominant  note 
of  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Medicean  cul- 
tures, as  it  is  of  the  French  culture  of  to- 
day. "Pride  goeth  before  destruction"; 
is  there  really  any  reasonable  ground  for 
faith  that  our  culture  has  in  it  that  which 
will  protect  it  from  decay? — ^that  some 
future  Ruskin  will  not  have  to  write  of 
our  culture  words  as  stinging  as  those 
that  John  Ruskin  wrote  of  the  Renais- 
sance? 

That  we  have  the  conceit  is  shown  by 
the  lightness  with  which  we  have  burst 
into  the  Orient  and  have  undertaken  to 
show  alien  races  how  to  conduct  their 
national  life.  That  we  have  the  selfish- 
ness and  the  arrogance  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  we  have  thus  far  governed 
those  millions  whom  we  have  forced  to 
come  under  our  sway.  That  we  have  the 
moral  insensibility  for  it  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  rewarded  with  high  rank  in 
the  United  States  army  a  gross  violation 
of  the  duties  that  go  with  being  rescued 
and  fed  by  one's  foe.  That  we  have  the 
folly  for  it  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
we  have  been  spending  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  asserting  "'our  right," 
as  Burke  once  said,  "to  shear  the  wolf." 
It  is  impious  for  us  to  assume  that  we  are 
such  favorites  of  heaven  that  we  shall  be 
kept  from  letting  dry-rot  get  into  our 
culture  and  so  bringing  down  the  whole 
structure  of  our  civilization  in  ruin.  For 
us,  as  for  the  others,  the  question  will 
work  out  its  own  answer  by  irrefragable 
spiritual  laws. 

Many  people  who  mean  well  but  who 
have  no  penetration  in  their  thought 
assume  that  we  shaU  be  protected  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  not 
realizing  that  any  religion  has  to  be  per- 
sonally experienced  before  it  can  have 
protecting  power,  and  that  the  very  thing 
that  the  decay  first  attacks  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  man  and  of  society  to  live  by 


the  self-abn^ating  teachings  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  religion  is  not  alone  among 
religions  in  having  had  more  than  enough 
of  that  homage  which  is  the  attempt  of 
hypocrisy  and  rapacity  to  masquerade 
in  a  pious  garb.  Too  often  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  had  but  slight  effect  in 
elevating  the  conduct  or  saving  the  des- 
tiny of  a  state. 

Our  seers  point  out  to  us  a  great  many 
things  that  have  an  ominous  look  and 
that  should  make  us  turn  from  criticizing 
our  neighbors  to  judging  ourselves.  Let 
an  Englishman  speak  for  England:  J. 
Franck  Bright,  Master  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  writing  an  elaborate 
history  of  England  from  "  medieval  mon- 
archy "  to  the  "  imperial  reaction  **  of  the 
present,  thus  sums  up  the  situation  there: 
"Ambition  and  the  love  of  rule,  belief 
in  extended  empire,  in  restricted  and 
selfish  commerce,  in  the  superiority  of  a 
military  life,  in  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  symbolism  for  higher  s|nritual 
creeds,  are  marked  characteristics  of  the 
time,  and  are  exactly  those  things  which 
the  last  century  prided  itself  on  having 
left  behind."'*'  This  is  an  uncomfortable 
picture,  but  is  it  not  startlingly  descrip- 
tive of  recrudescences  or  new  inflamma- 
tions in  the  American  mind  to-day?  If 
we  can  make  it  even  a  little  less  brue  as 
an  account  of  ourselves,  we  should  ad- 
dress every  power  that  we  have  to  the 
work.  If  we  cannot  make  it  less  true, 
is  there  not  decay  in  our  civilization  and 
our  culture  ?  Is  our  educated  class  doing 
all  that  it  can  to  prevent  or  to  retrieve 
such  decay  ? 

As  an  element  of  hopefulness  in  the 
American  situation,  we  desire  to  empha- 
size but  a  single  point.  Our  American 
culture  has  always  been  more  democratic 
than  its  contemporaries,  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  been  and  is  increasingly  democratic. 
It  is  a  chief  argument  for  manhood-suf- 
frage that  it  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence that  a  state  takes  very  poor  care  of 

*Vol.  v..  p.  278. 
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its  citizens  below  the  voting-line.  Man- 
hood-suffrage was  a  very  bold  experiment; 
it  does  not  stand  altogether  to  reason;  it 
works  great  and  obvious  evils  in  our 
great  cities;  it  is  far  from  being  ideal  in 
the  rural  districts;  it  is  in  constant  peril 
of  being  debauched  by  the  candidate 
who  seeks  office  with  his  pocket-book  in 
his  hand;  it  does  not  prevent  the  voter 
from  being  fooled  to  his  very  face;  but  it 
has  this  excellence,  that  it  obliges  the 
office-holder  at  least  to  go  through  the 
motions  of  caring  for  the  masses  and  not 
merely  for  the  privileged  few.  We  at- 
tribute it  to  the  fear  of  the  ballot,  that, 
although  privilege  and  wealth  have,  even 
with  us,  been  able,  to  a  very  great  d^ree, 
to  control  the  making  and  even  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  for  selfish  ends,  yet  somehow 
the  bottom-man  has  been  taken  care  of 
in  America  as  never  before,  and  has  had 
a  chance  to  rise  as  nowhere  else. 

Hence,  establishing  schools,  we  have 
established  them  especially,  and  more 
and  more,  for  that  bottom-man  and  his 
child.  And  history  has  shown  that  the 
mixing  of  social  classes  in  education  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  the 
quality  of  culture,  helping  to  keep  it  pure, 
practical,  helpful,  unselfish;*  while  the 
restriction  of  education  to  an  aristocracy 
or  a  caste  and  the  separation  of  social 
classes  in  the  process  of  education  have 
been  mistakes  that  were  fraught  with 
mischief. 

The  first  Napoleon  had  the  shrewdness 
to  note  the  essence  of  democracy:  he  said 
that  it  meant  a  career  opened  to  ability, 
to  merit,  to  worth,  in  any  class.  The 
recent  elevation  of  men  of  humble  origin 
to  important  administrative  positions  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  is  of  vital  sig- 
nificance not  only  as  to  the  reality  of  the 

*There  has  been  recently  a  striking  testimony, 
by  President  Angeil,  to  the  ^ahie  of  the  meetinff  of 
aU  dasses  in  the  State  UniTcnily,  more  than  naif 
of  his  students  needing  to  earn  mon^  in  order  to 
make  their  way:  this,  and  even  more,  is  true  of 
most  of  the  western  schoob.  In  the  eastern  field 
perhaps  the  latest  illustration  may  be  found  in 
president  Eliot's  last  report:  he  defwecates  the 
raising  of  the  price  of  tuition  for  fear  of  its  effect 
upon  uie  democratic  character  of  Harvard. 


democratic  character  of  those  countries 
but  as  to  the  prospect  of  national  health. 
Only  under  institutions  essentially  demo- 
cratic could  a  Lincoln  work  his  way  to 
the  headship  of  the  state,  and  only  under 
a  culture  essentially  democratic  could 
such  an  apostle  and  representative  of 
culture  as  Lowell  help  his  countrymen  to 
understand  the  greatness  of  Lincoln  or 
eulogize  democracy  in  a  semi-aristocratic 
country  at  whose  court  he  represented 
the  United  States. 

No  reflective  observer  can  fail  to  see 
that  one  of  the  greatest  hardeners  and 
then  corrupters  of  the  human  heart  is  the 
spirit  of  caste.  A  culture  that  is  founded 
upon  caste,  that  strives  to  protect  or  build 
up  a  caste,  is  absolutely  sure  to  do  mis- 
chief— ^in  a  positive  or  a  n^ative  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  frequently 
and  intimately  and  helpfully  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  social  classes  can 
meet  and  learn  to  respect  each  other, — 
in  the  schoolroom,  or  on  the  athletic  field, 
or  anywhere  else, — the  purer,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  be  the  life  and  the  cul- 
ture of  all,  and  the  more  will  those  who 
have  had  greater  privileges  think  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  must  help  in 
any  good  work  that  is  doing.  They  re- 
alize better  that  the  world  is  not  wholly 
of  them  nor  for  them. 

Further,  the  constant  upheaval  of  new 
and  vigorous  life  from  '"  the  masses  ^  into 
the  refined  and  educated  class  has  been 
proved  an  inestimably  valuable  thing. 
Such  upheavals,  differing  in  kind,  in 
degree,  and  in  importance,  have  been 
scattered  throughout  English  and  Amer- 
ican history.  Fastidious  culture,  the 
patrician  spirit,  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  this  new  life,  but  the  effect  of  its 
coming  is  like  that  of  opening  a  window 
in  a  dose  and  overheated  room. 

In  America  to-day  there  are  two  lines 
in  which  a  healthful  mingling  of  classes, 
may  especially  be  found.  One,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  is  the  educational 
system.  In  the  older  days  the  ''select 
school  **  was  the  place  for  the  child,  if 
the  family-purse  could  afford  it.    In  the 
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towns  only  the  poor  attended  the  district- 
school:  even  tiie  high-school  was  kept 
from  being  really  high  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  prosperous  held  aloof.  It  was 
only  in  the  college  that  the  rich  and  the 
poor  came  together,  and  even  there  the 
lines  of  distinction  were  keenly  felt.  But, 
just  as  the  pubHc-libraiy  has  ceased  to 
be  proprietary  and  has  become  the  privi- 
l^e  of  all,  where  distinctions  of  rank  and 
wealth  are  forgotten,  and  has  also  been 
made  very  good,  so  the  public-schools, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are,  es- 
pecially in  the  more  democratic  parts  of 
the  country,  used  and  enjoyed  by  all 
classes,  and  hence  have  been  made  good 
enough  for  the  rich,  while  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Then,  the  friendships 
of  school-days  are  carried  through  life, 
crossing  all  artificial  lines.  Some  of  the 
universities  have  become  intolerably  ex- 
pensive, but  there  are  others  that  are 
good  and  in  which  the  poor  are  not  herded 
by  themselves.  Undemocratic  ways  have 
indeed,  crowded  in ;  the  growth  of  wealth 
has  done  much  of  its  usual  work  in  chill- 
ing the  heart;  but  still  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  substantially  democratic; 
men  are  still  valued  there  for  their  worth; 
the  door  of  opportunity  is  still  open  to 
the  deserving,  however  bom;  and  the 
future  is  still  so  hopeful  that  President 
Harper,  in  one  of  his  very  last  utterances, 
ventured  to  declare  even  that  "the  uni- 
versity is  the  prophetic  interpreter  of 
democracy.''  So  long  and  so  far  as  this 
continues  true,  our  culture  will  be  safe 
from  decay. 

The  other  method  by  which  social 
classes  among  us  are  being  actively  stirred 
together  is  by  change  of  abode.  There 
are  veiy  large  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  almost  no  one  was  bom  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives;  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  the  man  with  whom  you 
are  talking  came  from  somewhere  dse. 
Perhaps  his  children  are  already  writing 
him  letters  from  their  new  homes.  In 
those  new  places  the  spirit  of  caste  will 
reassert  itself,  but  it  will  be  at  disadvan- 
tage, like  the  weed  that  has  been  once  cut 


down  to  the  root:  the  man  has  had  at 
least  one  migration,  and  the  lesson  of  it, 
the  habits  taken  up  in  it,  will  not  be  easily 
unlearned. 

Or,  if  the  man  lives  on  in  the  old  town, 
it  is  much  that  travel  is  made  easier  eveiy 
year.  The  soldiers  of  the  Civil  and  the 
Cuban  wars  came  home  a  very  different 
sort  of  men;  there  was  the  comradeship 
of  the  uniform,  uniting  rich  and  poor, 
the  cultivated  and  the  less  refined;  and 
there  had  been  the  broadening  effect  of 
change  of  scene.  As  the  people  of  a  new 
country  cannot  make  very  hard  lines  of 
caste  against  those  on  whom  they  may 
at  any  moment  be  dependent  for  a  help- 
ing hand,  so  the  Hues  cannot  be  firmly 
drawn  against  the  man  whose  canteen  or 
haversack  has  afforded  the  educated 
soldier  the  means  to  cling  to  life. 

But  just  ordinary  travel  helps.  The 
locomotive  and  the  trolley-car  are  great 
helps  in  the  promotion  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  with  its  sweetening  and  preserving 
effects  upon  culture.  It  will  not  hurt  us 
to  be  jostled  a  little  now  and  then  by  our 
brother-man. 

We  have  the  courage  to  think  that  the 
same  things  are  true  of  that  more  radical 
change  of  abode  that  we  call  immigra- 
tion. It  is  the  conventional  thing  to  be 
alarmed  for  our  American  institutions 
in  view  of  the  deluge  of  the  foreign-bom 
that  has  been  coming  in  upon  us  for  many 
years.  But  the  idea  is  largely  unintelli- 
gent, or  the  product  of  narrow  sjrmpa- 
thies,  of  an  unwillingness  to  have  people 
different  from  the  kind  to  which  we  are 
used.  With  many  it  is  due  to  a  fear  of 
being  beaten  in  the  competitions  of  life: 
this  fear  is  well-grounded,  for  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  average  immigrant 
of  the  past  forty  years  has  been  better 
than  the  average  American  whom  he  has 
found  in  the  country.  These  people,  in 
spite  of  exceptions,  have  been  selected 
stock;  they  have  been  the  ambitious,  the 
enterprising,  the  courageous,  the  patient, 
the  hardy,  of  their  several  races:  the 
timid,  the  inert,  the  feeble,  were  left  at 
home.    Those  who  came  were  willing 
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to  work  for  lower  wages,  to  work  more 
hours,  to  have  fewer  pleasures,  than  the 
American-bom.  All  over  the  great  North- 
west the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians, 
are  as  fine  civic  material  as  the  country 
possesses;  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  Irish  have  proved  a  veiy  valuable 
contribution  to  our  national  make-up; 
even  of  the  races  most  distrusted  there 
are  better  things  to  be  said  than  most 
people  know.  It  is  freely  confessed  that 
it  is  the  foreign-bom  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  who  have  held  those  states 
to  political  sanity,  when  much  more 
purely  American  states  have  seemed  to 
go  mad.  That  fierce  spirit  of  democ- 
racy that  has  made  Norway  break  away 
from  aristocratic  Sweden  has  helped  in 
America  to  prevent  the  formation  of  social 
strata  along  the  lines  of  wealth.  AU 
these  people,  in  coming  to  America,  es- 
caped from  a  less  or  a  greater  degree  of 
subjection  to  privilege  and  caste,  and, 
even  when  the  men  of  native  stock  have 
been  willing  to  put  on  the  shackles,  these 
people, — ^not  always  wisely,  to  be  sure, — 
have  made  a  strenuous  fight  to  be  free. 
It  is  a  conmion  remark  in  the  West  that 
the  foreign-bom  citizen  is  more  truly 
patriotic  than  the  citizen  who  was  bom 
on  the  soil.  If,  as  Voltaire  said,  the  good 
citizen  needs  no  ancestors,  so  neither 
does  he  need  to  have  been  bom  with  any 
particular  complexion,  in  any  particular 
land,  or  in  the  land  in  which  he  lives.* 
So  long  as  the  high  quality  of  the  inmii- 
grant  can  be  maintained  and  so  long  as 
"America  means  opportunity-  to  him, 
we  shaU  have  from  him  great  help  in  re- 
sisting the  hardening  of  society  into 
castes,  with  all  the  perils  of  ** dry-rot** 
that  such  hardening  brings  not  only  to 
the  educated  class  but  to  all. 

We  b^an  with  an  incident  that  is 
suggestive  in  this  line.  Here  is  another: 
The  writer  was  present  one  Sunday,  in 
Wisconsin,   at  a  missionary  conference 

^&,  alto,  intennaiTiage  of  the  old  Amcricui 
stock  and  the  bcft  foragii  deoMnt  must  be  a  aouroe 
of  natioiial  ttrengtfa.  It  is  the  fiitfle  Spaniaid  that 
has  the  "purest  'blood. 


of  German  Moravians  from  a  consider- 
able district,  and  was  impressed  not  only 
with  their  sincerity  but  with  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  many  of  the  faces:  they  were 
holding  their  exercises  in  a  bare  pasture 
because  they  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
beautiful  grove  on  the  lake  by  the  din  of 
an  American  Sunday-resort 

Any  one  can  pick  up  cases  like  these, 
and  broader  generalizations,  too.  For 
instance,  the  Chinese  have  the  reputation 
of  being  very  careful  to  pay  their  rent, 
and  they  have  to  their  credit  many  acts 
of  kindness  rendered  to  unfortunates  of 
the  "superior  race."  Many  investors 
presume  that  a  German  or  a  Scandina- 
vian name  on  a  mortgage  means  that 
the  man  will  try  to  "take  care  of  his 
paper."  It  is  amusing  and  comforting 
that  to  many  of  the  foreign-bom  or  their 
children  there  are  few  objects  of  greater 
detestation  than  the  "foreigner,"  by 
which  they  mean  the  one  of  recent  for- 
eign extraction  who  is  not  disposed  to  be 
a  good  American.  But  they  cannot  al- 
ways make  themselves  look  right  to  those 
who  do  not  speak  their  tongue.  Many 
of  them,  however,  have  taken  high  posi- 
tions in  national,  state,  or  municipal 
affairs:  those  who  best  comprehend  the 
problems  of  civic  well-being  are  glad  to 
have  such  men  at  the  front. 

Returning  to  the  broader  proposition 
as  to  democracy:  The  people  are  not 
always  right,  of  course:  it  was  Thomas 
B.  Reed  who  added  to  our  stock  of  im- 
mortal epigrams  that  characterization  of 
our  Philippine  venture:  "A  whole  nation 
gone  wrong**;  in  England  there  is  now 
no  political  axiom  more  universally  ac- 
cepted than  that  the  wild  plunge  into  the 
Crimean  war  was  a  horrible  mistake;  a 
people  is  always  wrong  when  it  is  ob- 
sessed by  the  passion  for  war.  But  the 
people  want  to  be  right  much  more  than 
some  suppose,  and  those  who  are  trained 
in  self-government  try  pretty  hard  to  be 
right;  it  is  likely  that  they  try  harder 
than  those  who  have  enormous  masses 
of  property  to  build  up  with  abnormal 
speed.    There  can  be  nothing  but  loss 
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when  those  least  endowed  with  opportu- 
nity or  advantage  are  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. Again  we  say:  our  people  of 
education,  as  well  as  our  influential  peo- 
ple of  every  other  class,  are  by  manhood- 
suffrage  forced  to  take  some  sort  of  care 
of  the  humblest;  and  presently,  because 
these  people  have  been  given  a  chance, 
they  or  their  children  are  in  positions 
where  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  na- 
tional life.  Hence,  though  with  limita- 
tions and  regrets,  we  all  are  bound  to 
believe  in  democracy,  as  being  in  the 
large  view  the  best.  Even  Russia,  we 
must  believe,  will  not  b^n  to  be  safe  till 
those  who  now  not  only  have  no  oppor- 
tunity but  have  not  even  protection  from 
oppression  have  some  share  in  making 
the  laws. 

As  the  English  nobility  have  been  kept 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  their  exalted 
place  and  privilege  only  by  frequent  ac- 
cessions from  the  classes  below,  so  many 
of  the  leaders  of  our  American  life,  edu- 
cation, culture,  government, — who  have 
helped  to  keep  our  culture  from  decay, — 
have  risen  by  their  own  efforts  from  pov- 
erty and  every  other  disadvantage;  they 
have  been,  perhaps,  as  Lincoln  said  of 
himself,  ''without  a  name,  and  without 
a  reason  why  [they]  should  have  a  name." 
Some  one  will  yet  write  the  same  story  of 
Russia:  until  this  last  upheaval  it  was 
the  educated  poor  who  were  especially 
kept  from  having  a  share  in  public  affairs. 
Their  ardent  desires  to  serve  their  father- 
land have  all  been  denied,  and  that  alone 
was  enough  to  bring  ruin. 

The  cultures  that  The  Spectator  calls 
"rotten"  were  aristocratic  to  the  core. 
So  were  Jewish  government  and  society 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Herods.  So  was  the  "republic**  of 
Florence.  Into  such  a  condition  a  great 
alliance  of  clericak,  militarists,  and  mon- 
archists is  trying  to  put  back  France. 

In  any  such  country  as  Spain  or  Turkey 
the  peasantry  are  far  superior  in  all  the 
possibilities  of  excellence  to  the  classes 
that  have  long  felt  the  subtly  corrupting 


effects  pf  exclusive  privil^e.  We  re- 
peat: give  the  rank  and  file  of  any  nation 
the  right  to  ehmb  to  education,  culture, 
wealth,  power,  and  they  will  supplant 
those  who  abuse  their  privilege^  and  will 
keep  the  leadership  until  they  in  their 
turn  become  effete  or  corrupt  and  in  their 
turn  give  place  to  others  from  below.  A 
civilization,  a  culture,  that  rests  upon  the 
notion  of  the  worth  of  the  humblest  b 
not  so  likely  to  become  futile  or  worthless 
in  the  great  exigencies  of  society  or  the 
state. 

We  do  not  consider  thb  hospitality  to 
the  democratic  idea,  this  taking  of  the 
democratic  idea  for  granted,  as  a  suffi- 
cient  safeguard  to  culture.  Not  at  all. 
But  it  is  a  most  valuable  influence  in 
connection  with  other  things.  And  one 
of  those  things  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
sense  that  there  is  alwajrs  something 
better  ahead.  For  ourselves,  we  never 
tire  of  hearing  from  each  new  discoverer 
that  progress  is  the  law  to  which  we  are 
bom  and  by  which  we  and  the  worid 
must  live.  As  we  hear  it,  if  it  means  more 
than  additional  scientific  facts,  if  it  means 
more  manhood,  more  life  of  the  soul,  we 
take  courage  to  believe  that  our  culture 
is  not  ceasing  to  be  true,  is  not  shriveling 
into  selfishness,  is  not  turning  into  the 
worship  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of  life.  There  is 
a  goal  toward  which  every  state,  society, 
civilization,  culture,  should  move,  that 
goal  not  being  in  personal  gain;  and  to 
know  that  fact  is  to  know  very  much,  to 
know  more  than  some  famous  philoso- 
phers ever  discovered;  it  is  to  know  more 
than  he  can  know  who  never  thinks  of 
ideals  at  all. 

If  the  learned  men  of  the  Roman  de- 
cadence had  any  such  beautiful  hope, 
the  story  has  not  come  down  to  us, — 
except  as  a  few  of  them  took  up  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  so  became  but  a  voice  cry- 
ing in  a  wilderness  where  few  could  hear. 
Confucianism,  Brahminism,  are  inhos- 
pitable to  such  ideas;  their  ideal,  if  it  can 
be  called  an  ideal,  is  to  step  predady  in 
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the  footprints  of  the  past.^  It  is  expressly 
said  that  the  young  Hindu,  learning 
English  literature,  does  not  catch  this, 
its  subtlest  essence,  its  ''precious  life- 
giving  spirit."  And  what  has  Confu- 
cianism, with  all  its  scholarship  and  all 
its  ethical  elevation,  done  for  China  ?  It 
has  only  lulled  China  to  add  century  after 
century  to  her  age-long  sleep. 

Wealth,  especially  when  being  amassed, 
tends  constaiitly  to  choke  out  spiritual 
ideals,  although  the  situation  is  helped 
when  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  under 
circumstances  that  call  out  their  better 
selves.  The  dependence  of  the  schools 
upon  the  wealthy,  especially  if  their 
wealth  is  ill-gotten,  increases  the  peril 
that  the  spirituality  shall  be  in  the  out- 
waH  seeming,  rather  than  in  the  inward 
life.  FeeUng  keenly  the  peril,  we  rejoice 
to  believe  that  there  still  is  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  in  our  methods  of  training, 
in  the  spirit  of  our  cultivated  classes, 
enough  spirituality,  enough  alert  unself- 


ishness, to  save  our  culture  as  a  whole 
from  present  decay. 

And  what  does  culture  become  when 
it  begins  to  decay? — ^when  the  dry-rot 
strikes  in?  It  gives  itself  a  new  defini- 
tion, being  satisfied,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
mere  enlargement  of  information,  with 
the  development  and  enjoyment  of  taste. 
It  omits  the  training  of  the  consdeuce; 
it  omits  the  discipline  of  the  will;  it  for- 
gets or  n^lects  those  powers  of  the  soul 
by  which  the  man  reaches  forth  after 
duty.  It  knows  not  any  of  the  laws  of 
the  spirit.  It  forgets  the  rights  of  fellow- 
man.  If  our  national  culture,  that  is, 
the  trend  of  life  in  our  educated  classes, 
ever  ends  upon  self,  then  our  culture  is 
in  great  peril  of  being  added  to  the ''  three  " 
whose  great  mischief  has  been  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  wisdom,  and  whose  judg- 
ment has  been  or  may  be  to  ''go  down 
with  a  crash." 

Henry  M.  WnrrNEY. 

Branford,  Ct. 


ROBERT  M.  La  FOLLETTE:  A  STATESMAN  AFTER 

THE  ORDER  OF  UNCOLN. 

Bt  William  KmLE, 
Secretanr  of  tht  Board  of  Regoits  of  Normal  Sehools  of  Wtsconsfn. 


ROBERT  M.  LaFOLLETTE,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
was  bom  a  few  miles  from  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, in  1855.  He  is  of  French  Hugue- 
not extraction.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
on  a  farm.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1874  and  during  his  col- 
lege course  won  the  championship  for  his 
university  in  an  interstate  contest  for 
oratory.     In  1879,  he  graduated  from  the 

*The  latest  and  most  apposHe  note  of  this  fact, 
80  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  R.  A.  Hume's  Miitiona 
From  tht  Modem  View  (p.  19) :  "One  fundamental 
weakness  in  the  doctrine  of  tranmriyation  and  of 
reincamatioii,  which  are  the  prinapal  forces  in 
Hinduism,  is  that  it  is  idioDv  or  mainly  the  past 
that  controb  the  future.  Sut  poets  and  seers 
and  aU  lovers  [including,  we  may  add,  lovers  of 


general  science  course  and  from  the  law 
department  in  1880.  Although  r^arded 
by  the  politicians  as  a  mere  boy,  he  was 
at  once  elected  district-attorney  of  Dane 
county  and  held  that  office  for  four  years. 
By  his  eloquence  and  ability  he  had  ob- 
tained a  state  reputation  and  in  1884,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Capital 
district.     He  was  in  Congress  from  1884 

oountnr]  know  that  the  present  and  the  future  are 
more  than  the  past.  Therefore,  while  not  ignoring 
the  past  or  the  present,  they  care  for  the  past  prina- 
pally  because  it  is  the  door  into  a  greater  future. 
That  is,  the  hire  of  the  ideal  is  the  formative 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  poet  and  the  seer  and  the 
lover."    Yes,  and  of  the  patriot,  too. 
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to  1890,  and  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  with  McKinley.  Dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years,  he  held  no  official 
position.  A  powerful  coterie  in  his  par^ 
had  remanded  him  to  private  life.  This 
ring  parcelled  out  the  offices,  state  and 
national,  and  quietly  but  effectively  de- 
termined that  on  account  of  his  independ- 
ence and  for  his  opposition  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  he  should  hold 
no  office  whatever.  LaFollette  saw  clear- 
ly that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
for  him  and  that  a  small  ring  controlled 
eveiy  caucus  and  convention.  His  con- 
fidence in  the  people  was  Jeffersonian. 
He  spoke  to  them  on  every  occasion,  at 
fairs,  in  churches,  at  celebrations,  and  by 
formal  lectures.  His  one  theme  began 
to  be  "Representative  Government,"  in 
which  the  will  of  the  majority  should  con- 
trol directly  the  votes  and  acts  of  the  rep- 
resentative. He  began  to  crystallize  pub- 
lic opinion  on  a  plan  to  secure  direct  nom- 
inations by  the  people.  This  plan  form- 
ulated and  advocated  by  him  became 
known  as  a  "primary  election."  In 
eight  years,  one  man,  by  his  eloquence, 
his  integrity  and  his  ability  as  an  organ- 
izer, had  impressed  the  value  of  this  new 
and  untried  principle  on  nearly  half  a 
million  voters.  The  principle  itself  would 
not  have  carried  without  the  remarkable 
oratoiy  of  its  advocate. 

In  1898  La  Follette  was  a  candidate 
for  governor  before  the  state  convention. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  pohtidans,  but 
his  principle  of  primary  election  was  put 
in  the  platform.  His  candidacy  had  now 
become  formidable  to  the  ring.  From 
Washington  came  a  tempting  offer  of  a 
lucrative  position  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment to  get  him  out  of  the  state.  His 
law  practice  had  been  neglected.  He  was 
known  to  be  in  debt.  He  declined  the 
position  offered  by  his  enemies,  and  car- 
ried on  his  continuous  campaign.  In 
1900  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. Nearly  every  Congressional  dis- 
trict had  an  opposing  candidate.  The 
greatest  daily  paper  in  Wisconsin  opposed 
La   FoUette.     (^e   by  one   every   other 


candidate  withdrew.  The  people  in  eveij 
district  had  compelled  the  retirement  of 
every  opponent.  No  such  victorj'  over 
the  politicians  had  ever  before  been 
achieved.  When  the  state  conventioii 
met,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  better  gov- 
ernment was  unanimously  Dominated  bj 
acclamation,  and  was  elected  governor 
in  the  following  November. 

The  first  long  period  of  the  contest  was 
over.  For  ten  years  the  man  who  was 
now  governor  had  advocated  the  prindpk 
of  direct  nominations  by  the  people  ^i\h- 
out  interference  by  the  politicians.  The 
people  of  Wisconsin,  in  two  elections,  h^ 
unmistakably  declared  for  that  principle. 
Twice  had  the  platform  plainly  pledged 
its  enactment  into  law.  Both  brandbes 
of  the  legislature  had  large  majorities 
elected  upon  that  issue.  When  the  ques- 
tion came  before  the  legislature,  a  pow- 
erful corporation-lobby  defeated  the  pri- 
mary-election bill,  and  also  a  bill  for  the 
equal  taxation  of  property.  Govenior 
La  Follette  afterwa^rds  publicly  stated 
that  the  legislature  had  been  corrupted 
by  every  form  of  vice;  that  members  had 
been  brought  to  the  chambers  intoxicated; 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  money 
had  been  offered  and  accepted;  but  thi^ 
money  was  offered  and  refused  was  sus- 
ceptible of  proof.  Governor  La  FoUette 
and  the  people  were  given  a  striking  ob- 
ject-lesson of  the  power  of  a  ring  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  backed  up  by  a  lobby 
sent  by  the  public-service  corporations. 

This  defeat  called  out  all  that  was  best 
in  a  virile,  able  and  honest  man.  He 
sprang  to  the  contest  with  renewed  vigor. 
He  saw  that  free  government  is  but  a 
name  if  the  will  of  great  majorities,  defi- 
nitely r^stered  at  the  polls,  can  be  de- 
feated by  money.  He  informed  eveiy 
voter  in  tiie  state  that  their  expressed  will 
had  been  defeated  by  a  corrupt  lobby  in 
the  Capitol.  By  conferences  with  hun- 
dreds who  visited  Madison*  by  earnest 
addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
and  by  messages  to  the  l^islature  de- 
fining the  issue,  he  literally  made  pubfic 
opinion   against   three   hundred    papers 


FoUette. 


throughout  the  state  supported  by  the 
politicians  and  the  corporations.  In 
order  to  win,  he  had  to  triumph  over  the 
corporations,  the  politicians,  and  many 
of  the  chosen  representatives  of  his  own 
party  in  the  l^islature, — and  he  won. 

The  next  contest  was  before  the  voters 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  campaign  of  1902.  It 
was  fought  out  with  vigor  in  every  voting 
precinct  in  the  state.  The  politicians 
and  the  corporations  bought  up  three 
hundred  country-newspapers,  and  sent 
out  from  Milwaukee  carefully-written 
editorials  purporting  to  emanate  from  the 
local  editors.  They  united  on  a  candi- 
date subservient  to  their  interests.  They 
avoided  the  issues  raised  by  the  governor, 
and  from  three  hundred  villages  and 
cities  they  made  the  state  ring  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  ''populist^  and  'dem- 
agogue" who  had  simply  advocated  the 
direct  nomination  of  public  officials  and 
the  equal  taxation  of  all  property. 

The  Republican  state  convention  of 
190!2  was  held  in  the  huge  university 
gymnasium  at  Madison,  the  home-dty 
of  Governor  La  Follette  and  the  home- 
dty  also  of  his  arch-enemy.  Senator  John 
C.  Spooner.  More  than  a  thousand  dele- 
gates were  present  from  every  part  of  yfis- 
consin.  Twice  had  the  party  violated 
its  pledges  to  the  people;  and  now  more 
than  two  hundred  delegates  were  there 
with  unblushing  front  in  the  bad  cause. 
But  eight  hundred  delq^ates  were  also 
there  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms  for  a 
primary-election  law  and  for  equal  taxa- 
tion, and  to  nominate  their  loved  and 
admired  leader.  The  proceedings  were 
orderly,  but  there  was  an  air  of  expecta- 
tion in  the  great  assemblage  for  the  mo- 
ment when  the  governor  and  finest  orator 
of  the  commonwealth  was  to  be  nomi- 
nated. 

A  man  of  marked  integrity  and  ability 
nominated  La  Follette.  Three-fourths 
of  the  convention  ratified  the  nomination, 
and  a  conmiittee  was  dispatched  to  in- 
vite the  nominee  to  addr^  the  conven- 
tion. When  he  appeared,  nothing  was 
wanting  in  the  ovation.    Before  him  were 


the  men  who  for  months  had  denounced 
his  every  act.  There,  too,  were  his  loyal 
friends  from  Lake  Superior  to  Illin(Hs 
and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. His  home-city  saw  a  great  host 
sunmioned  there  after  ten  years  of  public 
service  for  good  government.  His  wife 
and  daughter  and  little  son,  closer  to  him 
than  any  in  that  great  array  of  close  per- 
sonal friends,  were  just  at  lus  right  on  the 
platform.  Hb  address  had  been  care- 
fully prepared;  but  in  delivery  and  elo- 
quence it  held  the  rapt  attention  of  the 
great  audience  and,  when  published  in 
the  next  morning's  papers,  had  a  pro- 
found influence  in  the  state.  At  the  dose 
he  said :  *'  I  do  not  treasure  one  personal 
injury  or  lodge  in  memory  one  personal 
insult.  The  span  of  my  life  is  too  short 
for  that.  But  so  much  as  it  pleases  God 
to  spare  unto  me,  I  shall  give,  whether  in 
the  public  service  or  out  of  it,  to  the  con- 
test for  good  government." 

In  the  campaign  which  followed.  La 
Follette  spoke  fifty-five  consecutive  nights 
and  a  greater  number  of  times  during  the 
days  as  he  went  from  dty  to  dty.  (^  the 
last  night  of  the  campaign,  he  spoke  for 
three  hours  and  his  voice  was  dear  and 
strong.  Against  the  strongest  opposition 
he  had  ever  met,  an  opposition  widding 
great  wealth  and  political  power,  he  was 
elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  47,599. 
Both  branches  of  the  legislature  had  large 
majorities  pledged  definitely  for  a  pri- 
mary-election law  and  a  law  for  the  equal 
taxation  of  property.  Yet,  when  biUs 
were  introduced  for  these  two  purposes 
in  the  next  legislature,  t^y  were  openly 
defeated  by  the  corporation-lobby.  Three 
times  had  the  platform  pledges  been  vio- 
lated. Twice  had  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature  prostituted 
thdr  office.  But  in  the  executive  chair 
was  a  man  who  could  not  be  bribed  or 
silenced.  Though  defeated  again  and 
again,  his  integrity  and  courage  were  still 
formidable  to  the  ring.  He  was  a  lion, 
but  not  at  bay.  He  carried  on  a  contin- 
uous campaign.  He  said  in  December, 
190S:  *'Tiie' contest  must  go  on,  and  on. 
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and  on,  until  it  is  settled  and  settled  n^at/*' 
Extraoidinarv  interest  attended  the 
election  of  delegates  in  the  primaries  for 
the  State  Republican  ConrentioD  to  be 
held  in  I^fadLon,  on  Maj  18,  1904,  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  National  RepuUi- 
can  Convtmtion.  The  influence  of  the 
railroads  and  other  corporations  was 
openly  exerted  to  defeat  the  champion 
of  equal  taxation.  Every  station-agent 
of  the  railroads  wa<^  ordered  to  do  his 
utmost  to  defeat  the  La  FoUette  delegates 
on  the  dav  of  the  cauca«.  As  these  cau- 
cuses  were  held  on  different  dates  in  the 
different  counties,  train-crews  were  held 
at  given  points  to  elect  the  Stalwart  dele- 
gates. Monev  was  freelv  and  notoriouslv 
c  •  •  • 

UMfd.  As  the  morning-papers  reported 
the  election  of  delegates  who  had  been 
chosen  the  preceding  day  in  a  group  of 
counties,  they  were  as  eagerly  read  as 
m-ere  the  reports  of  battles  in  the  Spanish 
or  in  the  Civil  war.  The  largest  vote 
frver  recorded  was  given  at  these  pri- 
maries. 

The  state  convention  of  1,065  del^ates 
met  at  Madisrin,  May  18,  1904.  952 
were  uncontested  delegates,  their  election, 
credentiak  and  regularity  being  unques- 
tioned by  either  faction.  515j  of  these 
were  conceded  by  the  Stalwarts  as  being 
favorable  to  La  Follette.  The  six  Stal- 
wart members  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee on  May  17,  the  day  preceding  the 
convention,  unanimously  conceded  M 
more  votes  from  the  first  districts  of  Grant 
and  Eau  Claire  counties.  These  20 
votes  were  not  included  in  the  515^,  which 
were  at  all  tiii|es  conceded  by  the  Stal- 
warts. Therefore  they  openly  admitted 
the  election  of  535^  delegates  for  La  Foll- 
ette. 533  was  a  majority.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Governor  La  Follette  had  574f , 
a  clear  majority  of  84|. 

The  Stalwart  del^;ates,  485  in  number, 
held  a  bolting  convention,  with  no  formal 
notice,  no  roll-call,  no  regularity.  No 
one  really  knows  how  many  delegates 
were  present  and  it  is  certain  that  persons 
not  delq^ates  attended  and  took  part  in 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 


n  pmponBci  iDciecc 
Rcpofafican  SmAmui 
ator  John  C. 


t  • .  -  -f '  -~ 


to  the 


Joseph  V. 
andEnol 

Baensch,  the  Slahrait  cmndidate  for  eoT- 
emor.  Tbe  regular  repofafican  convn- 
tioD  also  Doininalcd  m  complete  §tite 
ticket  and  elected  delegates  to  the  NV 
tiooal  CooTcntion. 

The  case  was  now  appealed  to  die 
Republican  Xatioiial  Committee  at  Chi- 
cago. A  formal  but  farcical  ^bearing* 
was  given  on  June  16-17,  1904,  at  Chi- 
cago. Gas  Addidcs  was  a  member  of 
that  conunittee.  For  day^  fweceding  the 
trial  of  the  Wbcoosin  case,  Senatofs 
Spooner  and  Quaries  appealed  to  Sena- 
torial courtesy  to  sacrifice  die  leader  of 
the  regular  RepuUican  p^ily  in  Wiscon- 
sin. George  R.  Peck,  the  attorney  of  the 
St.  Paul  railroad,  labcM^  ind^atigablj 
to  defeat  La  FoUette.  Walter  Wdlmao 
stated  that  the  phicky  governor  of  Wis- 
ccmsin  was  run  over  by  the  **  buUgine.'* 
Etcit  effort  was  made  by  La  F<Jlette  to 
secure  a  fair  trial,  but  without  success. 
It  became  evid^it  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee had  prejudged  the  case.  Printed 
briefs  covering  every  material  fact  in  the 
case  were  laid  before  the  Committee,  but 
they  were  not  even  read.  Before  the 
Committee  could  report  back  to  the  Con- 
vention, La  Follette  issued  a  defiance  to 
the  corrupt  tribunal  and  took  an  af^ieal 
to  the  voters  of  his  state.  Before  the 
election,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
handed  down  a  dedsicMi  that  the  conven- 
tion which  had  nominated  the  La  Follette 
delq^ates  was  the  regular  Republican 
convention  of  Wisconsin. 

A  campaign  of  cxtraonHnaiy  bitterness 
ensued.  The  Stalwarts  placed  ex-Gov- 
ernor Scofield  as  candidate  for  Governor 
under  the  party  name  of  **  National 
Republican."  Senators  Spooner  and 
Quaries  took  the  {rfatform  against  La 
Follette.  It  was  not  expected  by  the 
Stalwarts  that  Scofield  w<Nild  be  elected. 
He  was  put  in  the  field  to  capture  those 
old-time  voters  who  could  not  be  brought 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket    Ttie  great 
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majority  of  the  Stalwart  votes  went  to 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
and  were  so  intended  by  Spooner,  Quarles 
and  by  Scofield  himself. 

But  Governor  La  Follette  carried  on  a 
campaign  that  must  have  extorted  the 
admiration  of  his  foes.  He  bought  an 
automobile  and  used  the  railroads  and 
carriages  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple. In  many  cases,  the  farmers  know- 
ing that  he  would  pass  along  a  certain 
road,  would  meet  him  and  call  for  an  ad- 
dress by  the  roadside.  Wrapped  in  a 
large  fur-overcoat  and  wearing  the  well- 
known  soft-wool  hat  turned  up  all  around 
and  speeding  along  the  country  roads  to 
meet  audiences,  he  presented  a  striking 
appearance.  For  months  he  spoke  to 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  country,  in  vil- 
lages and  cities.  On  Friday  evening 
preceding  the  election  he  addressed  ten 
thousand  people  in  the  Exposition  Build- 
ing in  Milwaukee  for  three  hours.  When 
he  retired  to  the  Plankington  Hotel,  he 
was  wet  with  perspiration  and  was  cared 
for  by  an  attendant  and  rubbed  in  alcohol. 
The  next  morning  he  was  up  at  seven 
o'clock  to  take  a  train  for  a  forenoon 
meeting.  The  next  Monday  evening  he 
addressed  the  students  and  people  of  his 
home-city  in  the  university  gynmasium, 
where  three  thousand  had  assembled  to 
hear  his  last  speech  before  the  election. 
The  next  day  Wisconsin  gave  him  a 
plurality  of  50,952  votes. 

Three  qualities  distinguish  this  virile, 
resourceful  and  eloquent  leader: 

He  is  an  absolutdy  honest  man.  Had 
his  great  ability  been  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public-service  corporations, 
he  would  have  h^  Spooner's  place  in  the 
United  States  Senate  long  ago.  Before 
he  had  been  doomed  to  defeat  by  the  ring, 
he  was  called  to  Milwaukee  by  a  United 
States  Senator  and  offered  a  large  roll  of 
bills  if  he  would  betray  a  public  trust.  He 
refused  and  was  thrown  out  of  Congress 
and  public  life  for  ten  years.  In  1898, 
when  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention  had  been  elected  to 
nominate  him  for  governor  and  a  suffi- 


cient number  of  the  delegates  had  been 
literally  bought  with  money,  Charles 
Pfister,  then  one  of  the  bosses  and  recently 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  came  to  La 
Follette's  hotel-room  after  midnight,  pre- 
ceding the  convention,  and  said:  ''We 
have  got  you  skinned.  Bob;  but  if  you 
will  behave  yourself,  we  will  take  care 
of  you."  Not  long  after  he  was  offered 
a  tempting  position  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment at  Washington,  but  he  refused 
it.  When  he  was  nominated  in  1900 
for  governor,  the  railroads  placed  at  his 
command  special  trains;  and  after  the 
election,  by  every  insidious  means,  tried 
to  swerve  him  from  the  platform  pledges. 
The  people  of  Wisconsin  know  in  whom 
they  have  put  their  trust. 

He  is  an  organizer  of  the  first  rank.  He 
began  without  a  party.  He  has  created 
one.  He  had  nearly  all  the  old-hne  poli- 
ticians against  him,  but  by  appeaUng 
directly  to  the  people  he  has  retired  them 
to  private  life  and  built  up  a  new  organi- 
zation. This  has  been  called  the  ''ma- 
chine," the  "ring,"  etc.  But  its  main 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  represents 
and  is  close  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
But  such  a  body  of  workers  presents  pe- 
culiar difficulties  to  leadership.  Yet  La 
Follette  has  not  only  inspired  them  with 
confidence  and  respect,  but  also  with  ad- 
miration and  affection.  Probably  no 
man  in  American  history,  not  even  Henry 
Clay  or  Blaine,  has  called  forth  such  per- 
sonal loyalty  and  friendship. 

But  as  an  orator  he  appears  at  his  best. 
His  gracefulness  in  delivery,  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  his  thought,  the  purity  of  his 
English,  his  high  ideals,  and  his  lofty  con- 
ception of  the  integrity  and  courage  of  a 
public  official  indicate  unmistakably  the 
character  of  the  man. 

This  orator  quotes  no  poetry  or  Hterary 
gems  of  any  kind,  uses  no  figures  of  speech 
has  no  climaxes,  tells  no' stories,  indulges 
in  no  humor.  Though  familiar  with  all 
the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  lectures 
on  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare,  he  never 
refers  to  them  in  his  political  addresses. 
He  uses  no  historical  examples  or  allu- 
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sions.  He  takes  the  dryest  subjects, — 
taxation  and  election  methods, — and 
holds  the  rapt  attention  of  farmers,  labor- 
ers, merchants  and  professional  men.  If 
there  is  any  climax  in  his  impassioned 
addresses,  it  is  when  he  mentions  the  pub- 
lic official  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  do 
his  duty. 

He  has  no  carefully  wrought-out  ex- 
ordium or  peroration.  His  opening  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  courteous  greet- 
ing, merging  quickly  into  the  dignified 
earnestness  of  his  argument.  After  the 
first  half-dozen  sentences,  his  voice,  rich 
and  varied  in  quality,,  becomes  clarion, 
resonant,  yet  musical  and  far-reaching. 
His  delivery  at  times  is  marked  with  great 
rapidity  and  is  always  dramatic.  In 
grace  of  manner  and  action,  and  in  dig- 
nity and  ease  of  position  on  the  platform, 
he  satisfies  the  most  critical,  yet  all  in  his 
audience  are  rather  intent  on  the  abiUty 


and  earnestness  of  the  orator.  He  is 
scarcely  five  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
squarely  built,  with  a  large  head  mod  a 
high  square  forehead,  from  which  the 
hair  rises  partly  pompadour.  His  face 
is  powerfully  expressive  and  earnest. 
His  flashing  eyes  and  square  jaw  show 
determination,  integrity,  and  high  ideals. 
That  face,  when  the  orator  is  roused  to 
action,  becomes  indescribable,  and  when 
once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
leonine  head,  the  body  bent  slightly  for- 
ward or  held  rigidly  erect,  the  hand 
clenched,  the  delivery  rapid  and  impas- 
sioned, the  resonant,  clarion  voice,  and 
the  intense  and  sincere  earnestness,  chum 
more  than  unrivaled  interest.  They  stir 
the  emotions  and  form  the  judgments 
which  control  caucus,  convention  and 
election. 

William  Kittub. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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I.      THE  STORM-CENTEBS  IN  THE    PBES- 
ENT  BATTLE  FOB  CIVIC   BIOHT- 
EOU8NE88. 

IT  IS  A  significant  and  to  us  a  very 
hopeful  fact  that  the  present  nation- 
wide moral  awakening  finds  its  efficient 
storm-centers  in  our  great  municipalities 
that  have  long  been  the  most  active  centers 
of  political  corruption,  graft  and  dvic 
degradation.  So  long  as  corruption  is 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  great  cities,  the 
voice  of  the  people  throughout  the  com- 
monwealths can  be  easily  negatived  by 
corrupt  practices,  padded  election  lists, 
stuffed  ballot-boxes  and  criminal  law- 
lessness such  as  long  marked  the  elections 
in  Philadelphia  and  such  as  was  so  strik- 
ingly in  evidence  at  the  last  municipal 
election  in  New  York  City. 


From  the  days  when  the  puhE< 
corporations  began  to  enter  political  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few  the  immensdy  valuable 
franchises  that  would  give  them  oontiol 
of  the  natural  monopolies  or  public  util- 
ities which  belong  of  nght  to  the  cities 
or  the  people  and  should  always  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community,  the  great  cities 
have  more  and  more  fallen  into  the  grip 
of  the  criminal  classes — ^the  criminal  rich 
public-service  magnates  and  their  venal 
tools  who  under  the  political  boss  manned 
the  money-controlled  machines  and  fiUed 
municipal  governments.  Shrewd  and  in- 
tellectually keen  men  who  were  wholly 
wanting  in  the  noble  public  spirit*  moral 
rectitude  and  civic  idealism  that  marked 
the  infant  days  of  the  Republic  and  that 
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made  our  nation  the  moral  leader  of  the 
world,  eariy  realized  that  if  private  cor- 
porations could  obtain  franchises  that 
would  enable  them  to  establish  monopo- 
lies in  public  utilities,  such  as  street-rail- 
ways, gas,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  they 
would  have  both  the  cities  and  the  citizens 
at  their  mercy  and  in  effect  become  pos- 
sessed of  vast  mines  of  wealth  incompar- 
ably richer  than  the  great  bonanza  gold- 
claims  that  had  made  millionaires,  be- 
cause eveiy  passing  year  would  add  great- 
ly to  the  income,  while  through  watering 
their  stock  and  other  practices  famiUar 
to  the  broadcloth  gambling  fraternity  of 
Wall  street  they  could  levy  extortionate 
prices  on  the  multitude  and  manipulate 
their  stocks  so  as  to  give  the  few  Monte 
Christo-like  fortunes. 

Seeing  these  enormous  possibilities  for 
acquiring  unearned  wealth,  they  were 
quick  to  act,  gaining  control  of  unscrupu- 
lous political  bosses  and  pushing  to  the 
front  men  who  would  be  responsive  to 
their  desires  and  who  would  permit  them 
to  select  or  pass  on  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  chosen  for  the  people  to  vote  upon. 
In  this  way  and  by  enormous  corruption 
funds  contributed  for  campaign  purposes 
and  other  uses,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
great  cities  became  the  prey  of  highly 
respectable  bands  of  moral  criminak — 
gendemen  in  broadcloth  who  as  presi- 
dents of  banks,  directors  in  insurance 
companies,  railway  magnates,  express 
company  officials  and  officers  in  other 
leading  enterprises,  stood  as  the  very 
pillars  in  the  business  and  social  worid. 
And  these  men,  by  the  aid  of  the  municipal 
and  state  bosses,  reinforced  by  shrewd 
lawyers  who  received  princely  incomes, 
astute  lobbyists  supplied  with  enormous 
corruption  funds,  and  hirelings  in  the  city 
and  state  government,  together  with  the 
pressure  they  knew  so  well  how  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  press,  pulpit  and  school* 
were  able  to  secure  for  absolutely  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  grants  and  special 
privileges  that  are  to-day  diverting  into 
a  few  scores  of  pockets  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars  from  public  utilities  which 


in  the  hands  of  the  American  cities  and 
operated  by  the  people,  as  is  the  case  in 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow  and 
scores  of  other  Old-Worid  cities,  would  be 
to-day  blessing  the  miUions  in  our  mu- 
nidpaUties  by  giving  better  public  service 
at  greatly  reduced  cost,  while  the  revenue, 
even  after  such  reductions  would  sub- 
stantially lessen  taxes.  This  claim  is  no 
unfounded  opinion.  It  is  based  on  the 
actual  results  that  have  followed  munici- 
pal-ownership and  operation  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions, and  of  the  public  lighting  plants 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota, Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  other 
cities  of  the  New  Worid.  Indeed,  we 
believe  such  results  have  followed  in 
every  instance  where  public-ownership 
and  operation  has  been  fairiy  or  honestiy 
tried  or  where  the  backbone  of  private 
corporations  operating  public  utilities 
has  been  sufficiently  broken  to  enable  the 
people  to  overthrow  the  corrupt  machine 
and  official  tools  whose  presence  in  mu- 
nicipal life  had  been  due  to  the  public- 
service  corporations.  In  recent  years  the 
corruption  in  American  cities  has  had  its 
fountain-head  in  the  criminal  rich  and 
not  in  the  criminal  poor.  The  latter 
were  merely  powerful  by  reason  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  master-spirits 
behind  the  scenes  who  rendered  the 
bosses  and  their  tools  invincible  and  in- 
sured them  from  punishment  for  crimes 
against  the  ballot  and  other  corrupt  and 
lawless  practices. 

The  strength  and  power  of  Durham 
in  Philadelphia,  were  due  to  the  highly 
respectable  moral  criminals  who  had 
plundered  the  city  of  her  street-car  fran- 
chises, her  gas  rights  and  numerous  other 
invaluable  privileges.  So  in  St.  Louis, 
Boss  Butler,  like  Durham,  was  able  to 
make  elections  a  farce  and  a  by-word 
because  of  the  enormous  wealth  he  drew 
from  the  privileged  interests  and  the 
princely  bribes  paid  by  the  street-car 
officials  and  other  public-service  mag- 
nates for  turning  over  to  the  corrupt 
grafters  the  enormously  valuable  public 
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franchises.  And  what  has  been  made 
so  obvious  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis 
has  been  true  in  Greater  or  lesser  d^n-ee 
of  all  the  g^t  ^rican  ..umcipa^ 

Against  this  riot  of  criminality  and  ex- 
tortion Mayor  H.  M .  Pingree  raised  his 
voice  in  protest.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  warfare  for  civic  righteousness  and 
in  the  battle  against  the  great  and  pow- 
erful  thieves  who  had  filched  from  the 
cities  their  greatest  wealth-yielding  prizes. 
Detroit  is  far  from  being  a  free  city  yet, 
but  the  progressive  steps  she  has  taken 
toward  civic  emancipation  were  due  to 
the  moral  awakening  occasioned  by  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Mayor  Pingree. 

Next  came  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
overcoming  the  great  machine  majority 
of  Cleveland  and  calling  a  halt  in  the 
systematic  raids  of  the  plunderers.  No 
city  official  in  America  has  done  more 
to  arouse  a  healthy,  honest  dvic  spirit  in 
municipal  life  or  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  the  insane  folly  and  moral  crim- 
inality of  turning  over  to  private  interests 
public  utilities  than  has  Cleveland's  high- 
minded,  incorruptible  and  aggressively 
honest  mayor;  and  no  man  in  America 
has  struck  more  telling  blows  against  the 
debauching  uqion  of  corrupt  political 
machines  and  the  criminal  rich  of  the 
great  public-service  corporations  than 
has  Mayor  Johnson. 

After  Mayor  Johnson  came  County- 
Attorney  Folk,  a  veritable  David  in  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines.  He  carried  the 
work  forward  by  uncovering  the  nest  of 
viUains  at  work,  taking  them  red-handed 
as  it  were  by  seizing  over  $100,000  of 
corruption  money  put  up  by  the  street- 
car corporations  to  debauch  the  council 
and  through  this  corruption  rob  the  city 
of  franchises  worth  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Folk  secured  evidence  and  confes- 
sions of  criminality  that  enabled  him  to 
convict  numbers  of  great  rogues,  from 
the  boss  down. 

The  revolt  in  Chicago  and  later  in 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  masses  have 
rallied  against  the  respectable  but  crim- 
inal rich  for  \he  honor  of  the  city  and  to 


secure  honest  government,  is  typical  of 
the  new  awakening.  The  movement  for 
municipal  emancipation  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  efficient  public  service  under 
popular  rule  in  the  place  of  corrupt  gov- 
ernment in  the  interests  of  privileged 
classes,  by  machine  rule,  is  spreading  all 
over  the  country. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  striking 
victories  won  for  good  government  has 
been  achieved  in  the  rich  and  populous 
city  of  Buffalo,  where  a  dvic  leader  who 
already  looms  large  on  the  horizon  of 
American  life,  having  been  elected  as 
chief  magistrate,  has  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gramme of  progress  and  civic  efficiency 
that  reflects  the  highest  honor  and  credit 
on  the  new  mayor  and  the  people  who 
are  so  enthusiastically  holding  up  his 
hands. 

II.      J.    N.   ADAM,   THE    MAN. 

The  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  up  to  three 
years  ago,  had  been  for  many  years  the 
head  of  one  of  the  laigest  diy-goods  de- 
partment stores  in  Buffalo.  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland  in  1842.  His  father  was  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  and  his  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  Edinburgh.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed 
in  a  snudl  tin-ware  and  notion  establish- 
ment, receiving  one  doUar  a  week  for  the 
first  three  years  and  $1.50  a  week  for  the 
fourth  year.  The  fifth  and  last  year  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  earned  two  doUars 
a  week.  He  began  as  a  ddivery  or  bundle 
boy  but  afterwards  became  a  clerk. 
Later  with  a  friend  he  established  a  busi- 
ness for  himself,  but  in  1872  he  came  to 
Buffalo,  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  brother  Robert,  who  wrote  from  that 
dty  describing  the  superior  opportunities 
offered  in  America  to  young  men  of  push, 
business  ability  and  int^rity .  Mr.  Adam 
soon  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
managing  large  concerns.  He  was  in- 
dustrious, temperate,  honorable,  alert 
and  progressive;  hence  he  s(x>n  achieved 
a  pronounced  success  in  business.  He 
learned  to  love  America  without  losing 
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his  affection  for  the  hills  and  lochs  of  his 
native  land,  and  without  engaging  ac- 
tively in  public  Ufe  he  ever  strove  to  ele- 
vate dvic  ideals. 

He  is  a  true  democrat,  using  that  term 
in  its  broadest  and  noblest  signification 
as  one  Who  has  faith  in  the  people,  as  one 
who  believes  in  putting  into  practice  the 
bed-rock  principles  that  differentiate 
a  democracy  from  a  government  by  class- 
rule.  "In  any  case  of  doubt,"  says 
Mayor  Adam,  "leave  it  to  the  people**; 
and  in  this,  one  of  his  favorite  maxims, 
we  see  the  true  democrat. 

Not  only  does  he  beUeve  in  Direct- 
Legislation,  but  Uke  other  broad-visioned 
and  practical  thinkers  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  private  corporations  or  who  are 
not  beholden  to  those  who  are,  and  who 
have  also  studied  the  subject  sufficiently 
to  decide  intelligently.  Mayor  Adam  is 
a  strong  believer  in  pubUc-ownership. 

He  entered  politics  by  one  of  those  seem- 
ing accidents  that  so  frequently  prove 
the  turning-points  in  one's  life.  It  was 
in  1895.  The  Democrats  wanted  a 
strong  and  influential  man  for  council- 
man in  a  certain  district.  No  one  sug- 
gested seemed  to  measure  sufficiently 
large  to  make  success  even  probable. 
One  of  the  poUtidans  strolled  to  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  the  con- 
ference was  being  held  and  looking  out 
he  caught  sight  of  the  erect  figure  of  the 
great  Buffalo  merchant  walking  down 
the  street. 

"Why  not  nominate  J.  N.  Adam?" 
said  the  man  at  the  window. 

"  The  veiy  person ! "  exdaimed  another. 

And  so  he  was  nominated.  He  pro- 
tested, urging  that  he  was  a  business  man 
and  not  a  politidan.  "The  very  kind  of 
man  who  is  needed,"  urged  his  friends, 
and  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  common  good 
or  dvic  responsibility  led  him  to  accept. 
He  was  elected  and  since  then  he  has  been 
in  the  council  or  on  the  board  of  aldermen 
ever  since,  until  he  was  elected  last  autumn 
to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  dty. 

In  the  dty  government  he  was  in  a 
hopeless   minority,   as  the   Republicans 


controlled  everything,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  boldly  fighting  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  dty;  and  he  dis- 
played such  business  foresight  and  sagac- 
ity, such  a  sense  of  fairness  coupled  with 
aggressive  honesty,  regardless  of  what 
the  privileged  classes  desired,  that  he 
won  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file 
to  such  a  degree  that  when  nominated 
for  mayor  last  autumn  he  turned  the 
Republican  majority  of  ten  thousand  into 
a  Democratic  majority  of  ten  thousand, 
or  an  overturn  of  twenty  thousand  votes 
in  the  dty. 

nj.      AS  MAYOR  OF  BUFFALO. 

Mr.  Adam  was  in  Scotland  when  the 
political  forces  began  to  prepare  for  the 
munidpal  contest.  He  reached  Buffalo 
a  short  time  before  the  nominating  con- 
vention assembled.  By  common  con- 
sent he  had  been  selected  as  the  standard- 
bearer  not  only  of  the  Democrats  but  of 
the  people  who  placed  good  government 
and  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  ideals  of 
free  institutions  above  partisanship. 

He  announced  his  platform  to  be  Hon- 
esty versus  Graft.  A  grafter  he  defined 
as  a  thief  in  disguise.  After  his  nomina- 
tion he  went  before  the  people  speaking 
from  three  to  five  times  every  day,  ex- 
plaining the  evils  and  weaknesses  of  the 
munidpal  government  and  insisting  that 
a  great  munidpality  should  be  conducted 
as  a  great  business  enterprise,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  interested  ones,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  dty  meant  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  should  not  be  run  for  a 
set  of  favored  politidans,  corporations 
or  any  other  dass  seeking  spedal  privi- 
l^es  and  unjust  immunities. 

The  Republican  party  and  the  corpora- 
tions waged  a  vigorous  battle,  bringing 
all  thdr  forces  to  bear  to  defeat  this  man 
in  whom  the  people  believed  much  as  in 
other  days  the  masses  had  believed  in 
Jefferson  and  in  Lincoln.  But  all  the 
resources  of  the  machine  and  the  corpora- 
tions were  unable  to  defeat  the  wiU  of  the 
people.    The  magnitude  of  the  victory. 
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however,  astounded  those  who  had  long 
held  the  people  in  contempt. 

After  the  election  the  successful  can* 
didate,  having  about  two  nionths  before 
he  assumed  office,  visited  various  leading 
American  municipalities  in  order  to  per- 
sonally study  conditions  and  to  confer 
with  leading  officiab.  When  he  returned 
he  forestalled  the  office-seeking  army  by 
announcing  the  names  of  those  he  ex- 
pected to  appoint  to  various  offices  that 
would  become  vacant  during  his  term, 
and  in  eveiy  instance  it  was  found  that  he 
had  been  guided  by  the  same  general 
principles  that  would  have  governed  him 
if  he  had  been  managing  a  great  private 
business  instead  of  a  municipality;  that 
is,  he  selected  only  the  men  he  believed 
would  be  the  best  qualified  to  render  the 
dty  the  most  efficient  and  unselfish  ser- 
vice, without  regard  to  politics  or  any 
other  consideration  save  the  giving  to  the 
dty  of  the  most  effident  and  honest  ser- 
vice. He  also  displayed  great  wisdom 
in  giving  representatives  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  people  fair  representation, 
so  that  all  elements  should  be  justly  con- 
sidered. 

He  gave  fair  warning  to  all  grafters 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  have  them 
recdve  such  punishment  as  the  enemies 
of  the  state  deserve.  On  the  subject  of 
offidal  duty  and  of  faithlessness  to  the 
solemn  obligation  imposed  upon  them 
he  said: 

**  Every  pubUc  official  should  be  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  conduct  of  affairs 
free  from  the  giving  or  taking  of  anything 
to  which  the  giver  or  taker  is  not  honestly 
entitled — or  in  one  word,  graft.  I  be- 
lieve graft  should  be  scotched  by  not  only 
arresting  and  trying,  but  by  convicting 
and  imprisoning  thf  grafter,  whether  he 
be  an  office-holder  or  not. 

*^  Disguise  should  not  be  permitted  to 
keep  a  thief  out  of  jail,  and  a  grafter  is 
a  thief  in  disguise.  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  put  any  grafting  public  offidal 
not  only  out  of  office,  but  into  jail.  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  expose  and  pun- 


ish bribeiy  or  corruption  or  any  attempt 
to  wrongfully  control  or  influence  the 
conduct  of  our  public  affairs,  no  matter 
how  high  or  low  the  wrongdoer  maj  be. 

*'  I  hope  and  trust  no  necessity  for  such 
use  of  power  ever  will  arise,  but  if  it  does 
I  will  act  fearlessly,  doing  my  full  duty 
in  accord  with  my  oath  of  office,  and  shall 
expect  the  cooperation  of  all  public  offi- 
dals  and  of  all  good  citizens.'* 

When  the  Mayor  assumed  the  office, 
he  found  that  the  city  employes  were  in 
many  instances  slack  in  thdr  duties  but 
over-alert  to  get  more  pay  than  was  due 
for  any  over-time  service.  He  changed 
all  this  by  example  and  precept.  Every 
day  he  is  at  his  post  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  he  let  the  employes 
understand  once  and  for  all  that  they 
were  expected  to  serve  the  city  just  as 
faithfully  as  they  would  serve  a  private 
employer,  and  if  they  were  not  prepared 
to  do  this  others  would  take  their  places. 

In  his  inaugural  message,  among  other 
strong  and  brave  words,  the  Mayor  at- 
tacked the  swindling  of  the  city  out  of 
taxes  on  miUions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property  by  the  pubUc-service  corpora- 
tions, through  the  connivance  of  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Conunissioners. 

It  matters  not  where  one  looks  in  the 
state  government  of  New  York  since  the 
Piatt  -  Odell  -  Harriman  -  Root  -  Ryan  -  Hig- 
gins  elements  have  become  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Empire  State,  the  corpora- 
tions and  special  privilege  grafters  seem 
to  have  absolute  control.  The  insurance 
department,  with  its  Hendricks  at  the 
head,  has  been  fully  exposed,  but  so  rot- 
ten is  the  state  government  that  the  faith- 
less head  was  not  summarily  removed. 
The  bank  department  became  so  mal- 
odorous and  such  a  crying  scandal  that 
it  seemed  for  a  time  that  even  Governor 
Higgins  and  his  confederates  would  be 
unable  to  head  off  an  investigation,  and 
there  was  general  consternation  among 
the  master-spirits  of  the  Root-Ryan-Hig- 
gins  machine  at  Washington  and  Albany, 
no  less  than  among  the  high  finanders. 
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and  word  came  from  Washington  that  a 
public  investigation  would  be  a  public 
calamity,  so  in  spite  of  the  scandal  the 
investigation  was  refused.  The  State 
Tax  Commission  seems  to  be  equally 
complacent  to  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions, judging  from  the  facts  brought  out 
in  Mayor  Adam's  message  and  subse- 
quent revelations.  The  public-service 
companies  of  Buffalo  are  taxed  on  only 
$14,000,000  of  property,  although  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  one  corporation  ex- 
ceed $30,000,000.  The  city  of  Buffalo 
was  not  notified  when  there  was  to  be  a 
public  hearing  at  Albany  before  the  Com- 
mission, though  the  corporations  were 
all  duly  notified,  but  the  city  found  out 
when  the  hearing  was  to  be  held  and  sent 
the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works.  The  trip 
was  fruitless,  however,  as  the  officials 
found  when  they  reached  Albany  that 
"everything  had  been  cut  and  dried.*' 
In  referring  to  the  subject  the  Mayor  in 
his  message  said : 

"In  the  matter  of  special  franchises, 
we  find  ourselves  at  Uie  mercy  of  the 
Board  of  State  Tax  Conmiissioners,  a 
body  which  fixes  the  valuations  and 
whose  course  at  times  has  caused  us  al- 
most to  wonder  if  they  regarded  Buffalo 
as  aught  but  a  place  for  immune  corpor- 
ations.'* 

In  commenting  on  the  shameful  action 
of  the  State  Tax  Conmiission  in  placing 
the  valuation  for  all  public  utility  cor- 
poration property  at  $14,000,000,  the 
Mayor  said : 

"The  people  of  the  city  resent  such 
proceedings.  Such  conduct  of  public 
affairs  is  fit  subject  for  legislative  inves- 
tigation, and  I  believe  that  legislative 
enactment  not  only  should  require  the 
State  Tax  Conmiission  to  hear  the  City, 
but  also  to  take  into  account  the  capitali- 
zation and  selling  value  of  each  corpora- 
tion in  making  the  franchise  valuations. 
The  valuation  of  special  franchises  is 
not  a  lotteiy  or  a  matter  of  chance.     It 


is  an  important  business  matter  affecting 
vitally  the  financial  welfare  of  our  City.** 

The  Mayor  next  showed  how  the  pub- 
lic-service companies  dodged  paying  a 
part  of  the  taxes  on  the  pitifully  low  valu- 
ation that  the  State  Commission  had 
obligingly  given  them. 

As  before  stated,  the  new  chief  execu- 
tive of  Buffalo  is  a  strong  believer  in 
public-ownership.  In  his  message  he 
says: 

^'Municipal-ownership  is  coming  sure- 
ly, and  recent  developments  in  cities 
throughout  the  countiy  indicate  it  is 
coming  swiftly.  In  Buffalo  it  may  arrive 
sooner  than  expected." 

The^Mayor  had  the  Comptroller  in- 
sert an  item  of  $250,000  in  estimates  for 
a  municipal  lighting  and  power-plant, 
in  conformity  with  the  vote  of  the  people 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
lighting  and  power-plant.  The  faithless 
Board  of  Aldermen,  however,  struck  out 
the  item,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple had  voted  for  the  municipal  plant  and 
the  majority  of  the  aldermen,  we  also 
understand,  had  prior  to  the  election 
pledged  themselves  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  people. 

In  his  message  Mayor  Adam  thus 
voices  his  sentiments  on  the  Referendum: 

"  A  symptom  of  the  attitude  of  our  cit- 
izens on  the  question  of  municipal-own- 
ership is  found  in  the  referendum  vote 
on  the  lighting  question.  I  believe  in 
the  Referendum.  It  means  more  direct 
and  more  frequent  instructions  from  our 
citizens  to  their  pubUc  servants." 

He  is  veiy  outspoken  in  his  advocacy 
of  this  necessary  method  for  maintaining 
free  government,  agreeing  with  Grovemor 
Folk,  Mayor  Johnson  and  other  popular 
leaders,  that  the  hope  of  free  institutions 
depends  on  getting  back  to  the  people, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  breaking  the 
backbone  of  the  present  corrupt  rule  of 
corporate  wealth  through  criminal  bosses 
and  money-controlled  machines,  by  giv- 
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ing  the  people  an  opportunity  to  instruct 
their  servants  or  to  veto  measures  which 
are  as  clearly  against  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  as  they  are  in  the 
interest  of  corrupt  corporations  and  priv- 
ileged classes.  He  believes  in  direct 
responsibility  to  the  people  and  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  our 
grafting  statesmen  who  are  the  tools  and 
attorneys  of  the  trusts,  monopolies  and 
class  interests.  "Public  office,"  he  de- 
clares, ''  is  not  a  private  graft.  Our  mu- 
nicipal affairs  are  the  business  of  the 
people  of  this  city.  I  am  answerable  to 
the  people  and  I  would  rather  be  answer- 
able to  400,000  people  than  to  one  boss. 
You  can  trust  the  people." 

The  Mayor  is  a  strong  champion  of 
education  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
effort  being  made  to  extend  and  ^ilarge 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  an  institution 


which  he  hopes  to  see  become  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  land. 

He  is  a  great  reader  and  much  of  his 
keenest  pleasure  comes  from  the  perusal 
of  the  master-thoughts  of  our  noblest 
thinkers.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  poems 
of  Robert  Browning,  although  Robertson 
of  Brighton  is  said  to  be.  his  favorite 
author. 

In  Mayor  Adam  the  forces  of  funda- 
mental democracy,  clean  government 
and  civic  advance  have  another  strong 
leader — a  man  of  the  Lincoln  stamp, 
whose  aggressive  honesty,  lai^  business 
ability  and  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  place  him  in  the  class  of  American 
municipal  leaders  of  whom  Mayor  John- 
son of  Cleveland  is  the  pioneer  and  hon- 
ored leader. 

Boston^  Mciss,  B.  O.  Flower. 
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Late  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Trlbnnal  at  Alexandria. 


PABT  I. 

IN  A  RECENT  Blue  Book  on  Egypt,* 
Lord  Cromer  devotes  several  pages 
to  a  recapitulation  of  the  recent  histoiy 
of  that  country,  and  he  expresses  himself 
with  a  frankness  that  does  him  credit. 
"  In  1882,"  says  he,  "  a  serious  revolution 
took  place  in  Egypt.  I  use  the  word 
revolution  advisedly.  The  idea,  which 
at  the  time  obtained  a  certain  amount  of 
credence,  that  the  Arabi  movement  was 
a  military  mutiny  and  nothing  more,  is 
wholly  erroneous.  It  was,  in  its  essence, 
a  genuine  revolt  against  misgovemment, 
such  as  has  frequently  happened  in  other 
countries.     It  may,  in  so  far  as  its  broad 

*  Egypi,  No.  1, 190ff.  Reports  bu  Hi$  Majedj/'s 
AgmU  and  Conttd-Oeneral  on  the  Fwianoes,  Admtn- 
utraiion  and  CondUion  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in 
1004,  presented  to  both  Houeee  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  Hie  Majeety,  Aprils  1905. 


features  are  concerned,  be  condenmed 
or  justified  by  the  arguments  ordinarily 
used  in  condenmation  or  justification  of 
those  who  attempt  by  violent  means  to 
effect  radical  changes  in  the  form  in  which 
their  country  is  governed."  Lord  Milner, 
formerly  Undersecretary  for  Finance  at 
Cairo,  gave  the  same  character  to  Arabics 
rebellion  eight  years  or  more  ago  in  his 
work  on  England  in  Egypt.  ''Their 
first  object,"  he  tells  us  (that  is,  of  **  Ara- 
bi and  his  associates"),".  .  .  were  neither 
unreasonable  nor  blameworthy."  (Page 
18.)  ''The  European  concession-hunter 
and  loan-monger,  the  Greek  publican 
and  pawnbroker,  the  Jewish  and  Syrian 
money-lender  and  land-grabber,  who 
could  alwajrs  with  ease  obtain  the  'pro- 
tection' of  some  European  power,  had 
battened  on  the  Egyptian  treasury  and 
the  poor  Egyptian  cultivator  to  an  almost 
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incredible  extent.  In  a  very  great  meas- 
ure then  there  was  reasoif  in  the  onslaug^ 
upon  European  privilege,  and  even  in 
the  ominous  and  misleading  watch-cry 
of  'Egypt  for  the  Egyptians."*  The 
concurrence  of  two  such  authorities  as 
Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Milner  must  be 
held  to  establish  once  for  all  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  rising  of  1882»  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  vulgar  beUef  which  long  sur- 
vived in  the  British  colony  in  Egjrpt  that 
Arabi  was  a  reckless  and  criminal  ad- 
venturer who  should  have  been  sum- 
marily hanged.  The  opinion  of  both 
these  noble  historians  that  Arabi  could 
not  have  been  safely  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  >ounti7  in  no  wise 
detracts  from  the  initial  purity  of  his 
motives.  This  official  admission  of  the 
just  character  of  an  insurrection,  the 
suppression  of  which  gave  Great  Britain 
the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  the 
Delta,  seems  to  cast  something  of  a 
cloud  upon  the  titie  of  that  countey,  and 
invites  a  discussion  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  up  to  the  final  subjec- 
tion of  the  khediviate  to  the  British 
crown.  By  what  right  is  England  in 
Egypt  and  what  are  the  main  functions 
which  she  is  performing  there?  To 
answer  these  questions  briefly  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  paper. 

Egypt  is  history.  Just  as  in  some 
counhies  the  edges  of  geological  strata 
are  so  laid  bare  that  the  trained  eye  can 
spell  them  out  Uke  the  ruled  lines  of  a 
manuscript,  so  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Nile  the  records  of  human  history  have 
been  so  accumulated,  preserved  and  un- 
covered that  he  that  runs  may  read.  Not 
only  do  the  ruins  of  temple,  tomb  and 
mosque  speak  of  Pharaoh  and  Ptolemy, 
Csesar  and  Saladin, — ^not  only  do  we  see 
in  the  museum  of  Gizeh  the  actual  life- 
like bodies  of  Seti  and  Rameses,  and  those 
of  their  servants  and  domestic  animals, 
and  the  jewelry  and  household  utensib 
which  they  wore  and  used,  but  in  the 
living  men  and  women  of  to-day,  in  the 
fellah  and  his  beasts  of  burden,  we  be- 
hold the  ancient  sculptures  come  to  life 


again.  The  modem  Egjrptian  cat,  for 
instance,  is  like  no  other  cat  in  the  world. 
He  seems  to  have  stepped  down  from 
some  temple-wall,  and  the  camel,  it  has 
been  weU  said,  is  older  than  the  pyramids. 

If  it  be  true  that  ancient  history  pre- 
dominates in  the  land  of  the  Pluuraohs, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  modem  history  has 
not  altogether  passed  it  by.  Alexander 
and  Cttsar  visited  Alexandria,  but  so  did 
Napoleon,  and  indeed  this  is  the  only 
spot  in  the  worid  associated  with  all  three 
of  the  great  commanders.  For  many 
years  Mohammed  Ali  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  worid  to  the  Nile  Valley,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  storm-center  of  Christendom 
and  of  Islam  was  never  long  absent 
from  its  banks.  We  have  at  last  come  to 
a  point  of  rest.  The  Soudan  has  been 
reconquered  and  occupied  by  England 
in  the  name  of  the  Khedive,  the  int^tion 
of  remaining  in  Egypt  permanently  has 
been  acknowledged  at  Westminster,  and 
the  unaccustomed  lull  which  has  set  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
affords  an  opportunity  to  investigate  at 
leisure  the  latest  deposits  which  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empire  have  left  in  this  re- 
markable land. 

It  was  Napoleon  who  drew  Great 
Britain  into  E^ypt  a  century  ago.  Un- 
fortunately for  him  the  works  of  Captain 
Mahan  had  not  then  been  written,  and 
he  hardly  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  sea-power.  Egypt  is  practically  an 
island,  surrounded  by  water  and  desert, 
and  armies  are  useless  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  open  the  way  to  the  base 
of  supplies  or  of  retreat,  unless  supported 
by  a  dominant  naval  force.  The  French 
defeated  the  Mamelukes,  but  when  Nel- 
son destroyed  their  fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir,  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate. 
England  might  then  have  taken  possession 
of  the  Delta,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rise 
of  a  daring  young  Albanian  adventurer, 
Mohanuned  Ali  Pasha,  who  secured  the 
govemorship  of  the  country  for  himself 
and  defeated  their  army  at  Rosetta,  and 
the  heads  of  Grenend  Frazer,  the  British 
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nd  Aoae  of  irvcnl  of 
iPCfe  <fifpkjiBd  OB  polo  at  Ouu. 

III  iinMiiiiii  ih  Iftmrliilrri  He 
jdmI  hit  foo  IbffBliiiD  Paslw,  laanlrd  lij 
SakiaHUi  Paslw,  s  Fimciiiiim  «1io  had 
lam^  St  Watcfloo,  evwtndljr  look 
Acfe,  subdued  Srria  and  woe  ob  the  eve 
of  advBiMxiiir  OD  CntHtantJDopie,  whoi 
Fjigfamd  interf eied,  and  the  great  Pufaa 
aipeed  to  confine  fats  mk  to  the  African 
continent,  ffis  wmwj  dieie  was  undis- 
pfAtd^  and  England  for  manr  jears  in- 
dulged  in  no  fordier  dieanis  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  Egyptian  Pashafic. 

b  allofds  a  cnriovs  iDostntion  of  the 
interdependence  of  modem  nations  as  a 
reaoh  of  commerce  to  ascertain  that  the 
domestic  affaiis  of  the  United  States  of 
America  woe  the  primary  cause  of  the 
present  occupation  of  E^jrpt  by  Great 
Britain,  but  sndi  is  the  iact.  The  blodc- 
ade  of  the  Confederate  ports  by  the  North- 
em  navy  put  a  stop  to  the  exportation  of 
cotton  hom  Ammca,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  European  miDs  to  find  their 
supfdy  somewhere  dse.  This  new  de- 
mand made  itself  felt  at  once  in  Egypt, 
where  the  best  cotton  in  the  world  is 
raised,  save  only  the  very  restricted  Sea 
Island  cotton  crop  of  the  Carcdinas,  for 
Egyptian  cotton  has  a  much  longer  staple 
than  the  ordinary  American  cotton,  and 
an  ever-jncreaang  amount  of  it  b  im- 
ported into  America  for  that  reascm. 
The  price  of  cotton  consequently  went 
up  rapidly  in  the  eariy  sixties,  to  sup|dy 
the  lack  of  the  American  artide,  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  was  stimulated  and 
extended  and  the  country  entered  upon 
an  era  of  prosperity  theretofore  unknown, 
and  which  soon  made  itself  fek  in  a  plen- 
tiful revenue  for  the  government.  Ismail 
Pasha  succeeded  to  the  government  in 
1M8,  at  the  very  height  of  this  wave  of 
abundance.  Grandson  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  son  of  the  great  general,  Ibrahim,  he 
had  inherited  a  strong  character,  but  it 
had  been  spoiled  by  a  semi-foreign  edu- 
cation. Affable  in  manner,  he  was  at 
heart  an  Oriental  despot  in  spite  of  his 
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BMXMj,  a  ■prrnhhrift  by  nature^  be  made 
a  praloBged  ts&gw  of  extiagi- 
He  bnik  a  score  of  ladi-and- 
pahre*,  whicii  are  aheady  far 
rained  than  die  if  nuiihii  of  tfar 
Fharaohs,  and  he  paid  for  than  as  if  Atj 
had  been  maible.  He  bonglit  expensiTv 
mai4iinrry  for  sogar-miDs  and  atiber  in- 
dustrial enlripriscs,  and  lefl  it  to  rot  un- 
used. He  spent  ninety  wwllwiw  doDais 
and  thousands  of  Ktcs  on  the  Sues  canal 
whidi  damaged  Egypt  by  enabling  the 
coouneroe  of  the  wodd  to  pass  through 
without  stopping.  He  spent  large  smns 
in  bribes  at  Constantinople^  his  new  titk 
of  Khedive  and  the  hereditaiy  ri^it  to 
the  throne  costing  him  roundly.  Cairo 
became  the  Mecca  of  tfie  adventuren 
and  swindlers  of  Europe,  and  wfaeo 
Ismail  was  slow  to  pay,  tfie  consuls-gen- 
eral of  the  great  Christian  Powers  inade 
him  do  so.  With  utter  disregard  <rf  the 
position  of  the  Egyptian  taxpayer,  the 
rei»e9entatives  of  the  governments  of 
Europe  deliberately  permitted  their  M- 
low-subjects  to  engage  tfie  Egyptian 
government  in  extortionate  contracts, 
and  then  used  all  their  power  to  exact 
every  farthing  ncmiinated  in  the  bond. 
The  results  were  socm  evident  enough, 
although  the  Powers  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  General  Gord<m  estimated  at  one 
time  that  the  Khedive  was  paying  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  interest  The  national  dktt 
in  1868,  when  Inudl  became  Peuka,  wom 
fifteen  milUcn  doOare.  In  1876  it  tnu 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  miUians.  It 
had  increased  thirtyfold  in  thirteen  years! 
This  meant  a  debt  of  seventy-five  d<dlars 
for  every  man,  woman  and  diild  of  the 
six  millions  of  populaticHi  of  that  day, 
while  the  average  cost  of  living  for  eadi 
individual  was  only  five  cents  a  day 
apiece.  A  man  therefore  who  spent  less 
than  nineteen  doDars  a  year  for  his  own 
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support  was  obliged  to  pay  the  interest 
on  seventy-five  dollars  in  taxes,  besides 
his  share  of  the  cost  of  government. 
Lord  Milner  tells  us  how  much  less  than 
the  face  of  the  loans  included  in  this  debt 
was  received  by  the  Khedive.  The  Op- 
penheim  loan  of  1873  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  thirty-two  miUion  pounds  steriing 
brought  only  twenty  millions  into  the 
treasury,  and  probably  seventeen  millions 
is  nearer  the  true  figure.  The  balance 
had  already  disappeared  in  rake-offs  to 
the  distinguished  usurers  who  managed 
the  job.  Lord  Milner's  estimate  is  tibat 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Egyptian  national 
debt  was  used  on  works  of  permanent 
utiUty,  but  this  is  surely  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation.  And  the  Powers 
either  participated  in  this  international 
knaveiy,  or  at  best  sat  by  consenting. 
Hard-pressed  by  his  creditors  Ismail  dis- 
posed of  the  Egyptian  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal  to  D'Israeli  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  twenty  miUion  dollars.  A  few 
years  ago  they  were  worth  ninety  millions. 
It  was  a  neat  piece  of  business  which 
ought  to  entitle  the  United  Kingdom  to 
quarter  the  bearings  of  the  Medici  on 
her  coat-of-arms.  England  had  put  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  building 
the  Canal  which  Egypt  built.  But 
Egypt  paid  the  bills  and  England  got  the 
profit. 

Ismail  at  last  understood  the  situation, 
but  he  was  unable  to  curb  his  extravagant 
tastes.  He  had  some  sense  of  humor, 
however,  which  may  have  relieved  the 
gloom  a  little.  ''Qose  that  window  be- 
hind his  Excellency,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  a  servant,  while  he  was  con- 
versing with  some  official  European  vis- 
itor. "  If  he  should  catch  cold,  I  might 
have  a  big  claim  for  damages  on  my 
hands!'*  I  heard  another  story  which 
goes  to  show  his  prodigaUty,  but  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch.  He  told 
one  of  his  attendants  that  he  would  like 
to  have  "Schneider"  come  to  Cairo.  It 
so  happened  that  there  were  two  Schnei- 
ders, one  an  actress,  whom  the  Khedive 
had  intended,  and  the  other  an  agent  for 


a  manufactory  of  fire-arms.  The  attend- 
ant misunderstood  his  master,  and  sent 
for  the  latter.  When  this  gentleman  was 
ushered  in,  the  Khedive  at  once  appreci- 
ated the  error,  and  without  hesitation 
gave  a  large  order  for  rifles  which  were 
not  at  all  needed.  So  great  was  the 
courtesy  of  his  Highness!  He  tried  to 
make  the  opera  at  Cairo  surpass  that  of 
other  capitfds,  and  he  outbid  St.  Peters- 
burg and  ^erma  to  secure  stars  for  its 
stage.  "Alda'*  was  specially  composed 
for  it,  and  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
mad  revel  of  extravagance  which  marked 
the  reception  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  in 
1869  upon  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Obscure  indeed  was  the  public  man  who 
could  not  obtain  an  invitation  to  those 
festivities  and  a  free  pass  to  everything. 
Champagne  ran  Uke  water,  new  roads 
and  palaces  were  constructed,  and  the 
fellah  had  to  pay  for  it  all.  Ismail  had 
in  office  nearly  thirteen  hundred  Euro- 
peans, most  of  whom  held  sinecures  and 
were  only  active  in  drawing  their  salaries. 
M.  G.  Mulhall,  the  weU-known  statis- 
tician, in  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (tit. 
Finance,  subtit.  Egypt)  says:  "The  nine 
loans  effected  between  1862  and  1880 
represented  nominally  seventy-seven  mill- 
ions sterling,  but  produced  only  J£50,- 
589,000,  the  difference  being  lost  in  dis- 
counts and  other  unavoidable  drawbacks,'* 
and  he  is  quoted  as  saying  elsewhere  that 
British  contractors  charged  as  much  as 
eighty  per  cent,  profits  on  Egyptian  pub- 
lic-works during  this  period.  The  Egyp- 
tian national  debt  on  December  31,  1904, 
was  £101,275,340.  If  the  sums  included 
in  this  enormous  debt  had  been  borrowed 
at  par  and  at  six  per  cent,  interest  per 
annum,  it  would  have  been  entirely  paid 
off  by  the  amounts  already  paid  under 
the  head  of  interest,  and  yet  the  Egyptian 
people  are  still  forced  to  pay  interest  on 
this  unholy  debt  and  the  full  principal 
is  still  held  due  against  them. 

None  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
showed  any  interest  in  the  scandalous 
ccmdition  of  affairs  in  Egypt  until  it  be- 
came difficult  to  collect  the  interest  on 
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he  bonds.  Ismail  might  do  what  he 
pleased  to  force  money  out  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  obli- 
gations to  the  swindlers  of  Europe,  but 
that  was  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 
When,  however,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  delayed,  the  situation  took  a  new 
aspect  and  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  Powers  began  to  kindle.  Mr.  Go- 
schen,  now  Lord  Goschen,  was  sent  out 
with  M.  Joubert  in  1876,  by  the  bond- 
holders, to  put  Egyptian  finances  into 
shape  and  they  arranged  a  plan  which 
however  proved  too  onerous  and  was 
followed  only  for  a  short  time.  Then 
the  estates  of  the  Khedive  and  of  his 
family  were  hypothecated  and  with  this 
security  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  went  to  Paris 
and  negotiated  a  loan  of  eight  millions 
and  a  half  sterling,  upon  which  it  is  said 
there  was  a  discount  of  twenty-seven  per 
cent.  Wilson  is  reported  to  have  retained 
a  commission  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  nom- 
inal sum,  thus  receiving  £212,000,  that 
is,  over  a  million  dollars,  for  his  services. 
The  Khedive  Ismail  was  unable  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  rSle  of  prince  of  a  bankrupt 
country.  He  had  always  been  a  spend- 
thrift and  he  could  not  learn  frugality. 
It  was  useless  to  remodel  the  Egyptian 
finances,  so  long  as  the  leakage  continued, 
and  finally  in  1879,  moved  by  the  com- 
plaints of  European  bondholders,  Eng- 
land and  France  intervened  and  deposed 
the  Khedive,  setting  up  his  son,  Tewfik, 
in  his  place.  Mr.  Goschen  on  behalf  of 
England  and  M.  Joubert  on  behalf  of 
France  took  hold  of  the  finances,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  Dual  Control  of 
these  two  Powers  began. 

The  fact  was  that  the  taxpayers  of 
Egypt,  the  fellaheen  peasants  who  have 
always  lived  in  grinding  poverty  and 
worked  like  slaves,  were  now  being  press- 
ed beyond  their  power  to  respond,  and 
their  discontent  began  to  make  itself 
audible.  It  was  natural  that  the  edu- 
cated natives  of  the  pasha  class  should 
begin  to  resent  the  presence  of  foreign 
tax-gatherers,  and  that  Arabi,  an  oflS^ 
in  the  Egyptian  army  and  standing  hi^ 


in  ministerial  circles,  should   undertake 
with  the  aid  of  his  friends  to  put  himself 

at  the  head  of  a  revolt.     It  is  unneoessan 

• 

to  recite  the  **  Events  "  as  they  are  called 
in  Egjrpt  to  this  day.  Arabi  gathered  a 
force  and  took  possession  of  the  vener- 
able fortifications  of  Alexandria.  The 
fleets  of  the  Powers  were  sent  to  the  nei^- 
borhood  to  watch  the  issue,  and  as  manj 
as  possible  of  the  foreign  residents  took 
refuge  upon  their  respective  men-of-war. 
The  British  government,  nominaUy  sup- 
porting the  government  of  the  Khedive, 
ordered  their  fleet  to  bombard  the  forts 
and  invited  the  French  fleet  to  join  with 
them,  but  under  instructions  from  Paris 
the  French  vessek  withdrew.  On  July 
11,  1882,  the  British  ships  went  into 
action  and  without  any  difficulty  or  ap- 
preciable loss  demolished  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  totally  unfit  to  with- 
stand modem  ordnance.  The  guns  in 
the  forts  were  also  out-of-date  and  the 
men  who  manned  them  were  unskilled 
and  inefficient.  The  contest  under  the 
circumstances  hardly  deserved  the  name 
of  a  battle.  When  the  fortifications  lay 
in  ruins  the  unruly  classes  in  the  d^ 
formed  mobs,  and  set  buildings  on  fire 
and  the  best  portion  of  Alexandria  was 
swept  by  flames.  The  fn^finf^  qq  the 
American  men-of-war  whidb  were  in  the 
offing  were  sent  on  shore  and  succeeded 
in  restoring  quiet  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  conflagration.  Meanwhile  Aiabi's 
routed  forces  retired  southward.  To 
follow  up  her  success  upon  the  water, 
England  now  organized  a  land-force 
under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  sent  it 
into  the  Delta  to  complete  her  triumph 
by  annihilating  the  army  of  Arabi.  This 
eiq)edition  engaged  the  native  forces  at 
Tel  el  Kebir  on  September  13,  18a2»  and 
fuUy  accomplished  its  purpose.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Egyptians  were 
imperfectly  armed,  drilled  and  com- 
manded, and  that  the  British  army  had 
all  the  advantages  whidi  skill,  science 
and  wealth  could  give  it,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  this  widely-heralded  *yicloij 
was  not  much  to  boast  of.     Sir  Garnet 
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was  nevertheless  created  a  viscount  by 
way  of  reward,  the  same  honor  that  Nel- 
son received  for  all  his  great  victories  up 
to  his  death  at  Trafalgar.  Arabi's  army 
completely  disappeared  after  this  defeat, 
its  survivors  quietly  going  back  to  their 
homes,  and  England  took  possession  of 
Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik, 
who  ever  afterwards  loyally  supported 
her  influence.  British  '' under-secre- 
taries"  were  placed  in  charge  of  each 
ministn%  under  a  native  figure-head» 
British  officers  were  assigned  to  all  the 
leading  posts  in  the  army,  and  the  British 
Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul-Grenend, 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  now  Lord  Cromer, 
has  ever  since  been  the  actual  ruler  of 


the  country  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment. If  the  action  of  France  in  refus- 
ing to  bombard  Alexandria  could  be 
attributed  in  any  way  to  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  natives  or  disapproval 
of  foreign  intervention  on  any  moral 
ground,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  record 
the  fact,  but  unfortunately  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  French  Grovemment  was 
vacillating  and  undetermined.  They 
hoped  that  England  might  get  involved 
in  some  mistake  by  which  they  could 
profit,  and  they  have  never  c^B»ed  to 
regret  that  on  that  day  in  July,  1882, 
they  permitted  England  to  proceed  alone. 

(To  be  continued,) 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.    Ernest  Crosby. 
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THE  STORY  of  politics  in  the  United 
States  is  the  recital  of  a  continuous 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  ob- 
tain control  of  Uie  political  machinery  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  thought  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Australain  baUot  would  inaugurate 
a  millennium  in  the  political  world,  and  it 
did  work  a  partial  reform.  Political 
bosses  could  no  longer  march  the  voters 
to  election-booths  in  gangs  of  ^'tens" 
and  '* twelves"  and  force  them  to  cast 
the  ballots  which  had  been  thrust  into 
their  hands.  But  this  reform  only  caused 
the  professional  pdUtidan  to  transfer  his 
activities  from  the  election-booth  to  the 
caucus  and  the  convention.  If  he  could 
control  these  and  nominate  the  candidates 
of  all  parties,  it  was  immaterial  to  him 
whom  the  people  elected. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ? 

To-day  we  find  that  the.  caucus  and 
convention  no  longer  express  the  popular 
will.  Delegates  have  become  the  main- 
shafts  of  political  machines.  Corporate 
wealth  and  influence  dictate  the  policies 


of  the  dominant  parties,  while  candidates 
and  office-holders,  instead  of  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  voters,  are  responsible 
to  the  boss  and  the  ring  which  nominate 
them. 

All  attempts  at  reforming  the  caucus 
and  the  convention  have  resulted  in  dis- 
mal failures.  New  York,  California, 
and  Cook  county,  Illinois,  which  have 
the  most  highly  legalized  caucus-systems, 
are  still  boss-ridden  and  machine-con- 
trolled. 

There  can  be  but  one  remedy, — the 
government  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
people.  They  must  be  given  the  power 
to  directly  nominate  their  party-candi- 
dates. If  they  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  directly  elect  them  by  means  of  the 
Australian  ballot,  they  are  suffidentiy 
intelligent  to  direcUy  nominate  them. 

Experience  with  the  Direct  Primary 
in  thirty-two  states,  where  it  is  now  being 
used  in  one  form  or  other,  shows  that 
every  good  Direct  Primary  law,  whether 
applied  to  dty,  county  or  state,  must  have 
the  following  flve  essentials:  (1)  It  must 
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be  compulsory  upon  all  parties;  (2)  the 
Australian  Ballot  must  be  used;  (3)  all 
primaries  must  be  held  under  state  regu- 
lations; (4)  the  state  must  bear  the  ex- 
pense; (5)  all  parties  must  hold  their 
primaries  at  the  same  place  and  time. 
Under  a  system  of  Direct  Nominations, 
one  of  the  registration  days  is  set  aside 
for  the  primary.  The  voter  goes  to  the 
polls,  registers,  receives  a  ballot  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  candidates,  and  votes 
directly  for  the  mien  of  his  choice.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  simple  in  operation 
than  this.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters  the  power  to  nominate  their  party- 
candidates,  and  in  all  sane  governments 
that  is  where  it  should  be  placed. 

The  real  tests  of  any  nominating  sys- 
tem, however,  are  (1)  the  number  of 
voters  that  take  part  in  the  primaries, 
and  (2)  the  kind  of  candidates  nominated. 

Under  the  caucus-system,  no  matter 
how  highly  legalized,  the  voters  will  not 
take  part  in  making  the  nominations. 
They  are  not  even  interested,  for  in  the 
caucuses  they  do  not  nominate  candidates, 
they  only  elect  delegates,  and  a  delegate, 
no  matter  how  honest  he  may  be,  cannot 
correctly  represent  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents upon  all,  and  quite  often  not 
even  upon  a  small  portion,  of  the  candi- 
dates to  be  nominated  in  the  convention. 
Do  the  facts  uphold  the  argument  ?  Take 
the  caucus-system  at  its  best  and  what  do 
we  find?  In  San  Francisco,  New  York 
city,  and  Cook  county,  Illinois,  which 
places  since  1901,  1900,  and  1899  re- 
spectively, have  had  the  most  highly 
legalized  and  reformed  caucus-systems 
in  the  United  States,  an  average  of  but 
89  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  San  Francisco, 
41  per  cent,  of  those  in  New  York,  and 
88  per  cent,  of  those  in  Cook  county,  Illi- 
nois, take  part  in  making  nominations. 
If  but  this  smaU  number  of  people  attend 
the  caucuses  when  such  great  care  is 
taken  to  protect  the  voice  and  the  will  of 
the  people,  what  a  handful  must  turn 
out  in  those  states  in  which  few  if  any 
legal  regulations  are  thrown  around  the 
nominating  machinery!    Under  the  cau- 


cus-system the  resulting  government  can- 
not represent  the  will  of  the  majority. 
It  can  only  represent  the  will  of  the  minor- 
ity, and  it  is  to  this  small  minority  (com- 
posed though  it  usually  is  of  men  who 
are  in  politics  for  what  there  is  in  it)  that 
our  omcials  are  directly  responsible,  not 
only  for  their  nomination  but  also  for 
their  subsequent  election. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Direct  Primary  greatly  increases 
the  attendance  at  the  primaries.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  gives  the  voters 
a  real  voice  in  making  party  nominations. 
They  can  express  their  choice  upon  all 
candidates  from  governor  dow^  to  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  by  this  means  are 
able  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
final  results. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  old 
caucus-system,  only  5,000  voters  took 
part  in  nominating  the  Republican  can- 
didates for  city  offices  in   1892,   but  in 

1898,  when  they  used  one  of  the  most 
poorly-framed  and  extra-legal  primary 
systems  imaginable,  over  14,000  Repub- 
licans turned  out.  This  number  in- 
creased to  28,000  in  1896,  to  28,000  in 

1899,  and  to  81,000  in  1901,  the  vote  at 
the  primaries  during  these  years  aver- 
aging more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  vole 
cast  by  the  Republicans  at  the  subsequent 
elections.  In  Crawford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  Direct  Primary  has 
been  used  since  1800,  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  primaries  has  been  more  than 
78  per  cent.  In  the  £5th  Congressional 
District,  where  the  system  has  been  used 
since  1890,  77  per  cent,  of  the  voters  have 
made  the  nominations.  Even  where 
there  was  no  contest,  as  was  the  case  in 
1894  and  1900,  more  than  62  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  attended  the  primaries. 
What  other  portion  of  the  United  States 
can  show  such  a  record  as  this?  ''In 
Minneapolis,'*  writes  Mr.  Day  of  that 
dty,  "under  a  highly  legalized  caucus- 
system,  but  8  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at- 
tended the  caucuses.'*  Under  the  Direct 
Primary,  however,  91  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  attended  in  1900»  85  per  cent,  in 
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1902,  an  off-year,  and  93  per  cent,  in 
1904.  In  Hennepin  county,  Minnesota, 
in  1904,  over  97  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
took  part  in  making  congressional  nomi- 
nations. In  the  same  year  the  returns 
from  eighteen  counties,  scattered  indis- 
criminately throughout  Minnesota  (all 
the  returns  that  could  be  obtained), 
showed  that  over  72  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
took  part  in  the  primaries.  These  figures 
show  most  conclusively  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  the  apathy  of  the  people.  Their 
civic  patriotism  is  as  strong  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  years  past.  They  are  interested 
in  the  government  and  will  attend  the 
primaries,  if  they  are  but  given  the  op- 
portunity to  directly  nominate  their  party 
candidates.  The  difficulty  lies  with  the 
caucus-system.  It  is  indirect  and  in- 
efficient. 

/""T^ow  let  us  see  if  there  are  any  reasons 
why  better  men  should  be  nominated 
under  the  Direct  Primary  than  under  the 
caucus  and  convention  system. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  conceded 
^  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  honest 
;  And   that  they  want  good  government 
.  ]  and  honest  officials.     Under  the  Direct 
:■'  Primaiy  they  can  make  this  desire  felt 
,    more  effectively.    They  can  exercise  two 
^''  vetoes  upon  any  attempt  to  foist  bad 
candidates  upon  the  public,  once  at  the 
primary,  and  again  at  the  election.     But 
under  the  caucus-system  they  have  no 
choice  at  the  caucuses,  while  upon  elec- 
tion it  is  usually  a  choice  between  two 
evils,  between  two  machine-made  can- 
didates, and  this  is  one  reason  why  there 
is  such  an  appallingly  large  stay-at-home 
vote  upon  election-day. 

In  Uie  second  place,  who  is  it  that  so 
bitterly  antagonizes  the  Direct  Primaiy  ? 
Most  assuredly  it  is  not  the  people !  It  is 
the  same  class  of  men  that  twenty  years 
ago  fought  the  introduction  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot!  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  of  March  17,  1904,  said:  "The 
machine-men  have  never  liked  the  pri- 
mary. They  fought  it  from  the  start  and 
they  continue  to  sneer  at  it."  The  Arena 
of  August,  1904,  abo  said  :*  **  It  is  need- 


less to  say  that  the  grafters  and  the  cor- 
ruptionists,  all  indeed  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  debauching  the  people's  servants, 
are  bitteriy  hostile  to  the  primaiy."  Why 
is  it  that  the  poUticians  have  suddenly 
become  so  solicitous  about  the  welfare 
of  the  public,  claiming,  as  they  do,  that 
the  intoxluction  of  the  Direct  Primary 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  %ht 
it  so  strenuously?  It  is  because  they 
reaUze  that  they  cannot  control  the  seven- 
ty or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  who 
turn  out  to  the  primaries  as  they  dictate 
to  the  twenty  per  cent,  who  attend  the 
caucuses.  They  reaUze  that  under  it 
their  power  to  dominate  the  political 
arena  would  be  gone,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  the  candidacy  of  good  men.  The 
Direct  Primary  introduces  "  the  principle 
of  free,  open  competition,  where  before 
all  was  secrecy,  scheming  and  log-rolling. 
It  enables  any  man  to  become  a  candidate 
^thout  curr^ng  favor  with  the  boss  and 
the  ring  by  methods  which  trench  upon 
his  self-respect."  The  natural  result  is> 
that  better  men  come  out  for  the  nomina-  ; 
tion  under  the  Direct  Primary  than  under  j 
the  caucus-s}rstem.  Speaking  of  the  last  j 
primary  held  in  St.  Paul,  the  Pioneer 
Press  of  that  city  said:  '* Instead  of  a 
horde  of  office-seekers,  bound  to  this  or 
that  faction,  and  foisted  upon  the  public 
to  feed  at  the  public  crib  and  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  a  small  coterie  of  Republi- 
cans, the  Primary  law  stimulated  a  search 
for  good  candidates  all  over  the  city,  and 
the  result  was  a  primary  ticket  composed 
largely  of  men  whom  the  office  had  sought, 
unpledged  and  indebted  to  no  one.  The 
result  is  the  strongest  ticket  that  the  Re- 
publican party  has  had  for  years,  a  ticket 
of  strong  campaigners,  and  of  men  who 
are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  who  have  it.  No  convention 
ever  did  so  well  except  when  stimulated 
by  popular  impatience,  and  that  was  once 
in  a  decade,*'  Hundreds  of  other  local- 
ities, where  the  Direct  Primary  has  been 
tried,  could  testify  to  the  same  effect. 
The  mere  fact  that  those  cities  and  states 
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which  have  adopted  this  system  have 
never  thought  of  abandoning  it,  and  that 
its  popularity  is  ever  on  the  increase,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  does  result  in  bet- 
ter men  being  nominated  for  public  office. 
The  caucus  system  presents  no  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  to-day.  No  matter  how 
highly  legalized,  it  will  still  remain  com- 
plex, indirect  and  uncertain.  In  actual 
practice  it  represents  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  people.  It  places  the  power  of 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the 
bass  and  the  ring.  It  is  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  representative  government. 
From  all  over  the  country  comes  the  ciy 
of  the  American  people  for  deliverance. 
They  demand  that  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
that  they  be  given  the  power  to  directly 
nominate  all  party  candidates.  Arrayed 
against  them  in  this  struggle  for  better 
government  and  purity  in  politics  are  the 
corrupting  elements  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial world*.  What  greater  tribute 
can  be  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Direct 
Primary  to  destroy  machine-domination 


and  corruption  than  this  bitter  antago- 
nism of  the  boss  and  the  ring  ? 

The  Direct  Primary  has  universallv 
proven  satisfactory.  Even  where  tried 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances 
placed  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law,  run  by  party  organizations  as  it  is 
in  many  places,  introduced  into  factional, 
turbulent  poUtics,  into  machine-ridden 
Minneapolis,  it  has  proven  eminently 
successful.  It  has  given  the  people  the 
power  to  nominate  their  officials.  It  has 
brought  out  more  voters  to  the  primaries. 
It  has  made  the  officials  responsible  to 
the  people,  and  has  freed  them  from  the 
dictation  of  the  machine.  And  finally, 
as  a  rule,  it  has  resulted  in  the  nomination 
of  better  candidates  and  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  better  government. 

When  these  results  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  caucus  system,  tiiere  is  no 
necessity  for  explaining  further  the  uni- 
versal demand  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Direct  Primary. 

Ira.  Cross. 
Madison,  Wis. 


STATE-OWNED  SAVINGS-BANKS. 


Bt  Db.  6.  Cooke  Adaub. 


ONE  OF  the  most  urgent  reforms 
necessary  in  the  direction  of  state 
or  municipal-ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  the  people's  savings- 
banks. 

Is  it  possible  to  describe  a  more  heart- 
rendmg  or  deplorable  sight  than  we  have 
been  witnessing  the  past  winter  in  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  of  thousands  of  in- 
dustrious workers,  old  and  young,  stand- 
ing in  the  street  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  bank-dosing  hours,  lined 
up  by  the  police  like  a  lot  of  cattle,  shiv- 
ering in  the  cold,  contracting  rheuma- 
tism,  pneumonia   and   pleurisy?    Some 


are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  bent 
with  age  and  scarcely  able  to  stand; 
others  are  parents  and  children;  but  all 
are  there  for  the  <me  purpooe  of  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  their  savings.  Their 
faces  express  the  wretched  anxiety  and 
miseiy  that  they  are  undeigoing.  Tbey 
are  wondering  whether  there  will  be 
sufficient  money  left  in  the  bank  by  the 
time  their  turn  arrives  to  give  them  back 
their  hard-earned  savings — their  life's 
blood — perhaps  their  all.  They  are 
aware  that  if  it  is  not  returned  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  their  homes  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days» — ^where? 
On  the  street,  in  the  poorhouse  or  peni- 
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tentiaiy  (for  men  are  driven  thus  to  steal 
to  obtain  food  for  their  dear  ones);  or 
perhaps  they  may  find  a  last  resting- 
place  in  the  potters'  field. 

It  is  criminal  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments in  any  civilized  countiy  to  permit 
such  unnecessary  scenes  or  so  unwarrant- 
able a  state  of  affairs. 

Are  the  people's  savings  secure  and 
safe  under  existing  conditions?  Abso- 
lutely not.  Recent  events  and  disclos- 
ures have  clearly  shown  that  the  people's 
savings  are  even  used  by  the  directors 
and  officials  of  their  own  banks  in  fur- 
thering their  individual  speculative  un- 
dertakings; or  else  they  are  deposited  in 
other  trust  companies  and  banks  which 
are  controlled  by  fraudulent  directors 
and  officials  of  Ufe  insurance  companies 
and  other  corporations  and  used  in  pur- 
chasing bonds,  debentures  and  mort- 
gages which  are  secured  upon  the  specu- 
lative, heavily-watered  stock  of  steam- 
ship, railway,  real-estate,  traction  and 
other  trusts  promoted  by  these  already 
convicted  but  unjailed  criminals.  Such 
an  instance  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
traction  trust  of  Chicago,  whose  chief 
value  was  based  upon  a  fraudulent  fran- 
chise enabling  the  companies  concerned 
to  rob  the  people  and  trespass  upon  their 
thoroughfares.  The  recent  collapse  in 
their  stocks  and  securities,  in  which  the 
people's  savings  were  directly  or  indi- 
rectly invested,  is  but  a  forerunner  and  a 
warning  of  what  may  be  expected  in  other 
such  fraudulent  monopolistic  concerns. 

Is  there  any  remedy  to  prevent  the 
looting  of  the  people's  savings  and  pro- 
tect t^em  from  loss?  The  remedy  lies 
in  federal,  state  or  municipal-owned 
savings-banks.  If  the  people's  savings 
are  to  be  protected,  the  federal,  state  or 
municipal  governments  should  inmiedi- 
ately  establish  their  own  savings-banks 
or  take  over  the  control  of  existing  sav- 
ings-banks by  appointing  their  own 
trustees  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  adopt- 
ed by  the  various  state  governments  in 
the  conmionwealths  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 


The  savings-banks  in  the  common- 
wealths of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  post- 
office,  consequently  directly  administered 
by  the  federal  government,  and  those 
under  trustees  who  are  nominated  by  the 
state  governments  are  thereby  under 
state  control.  They  are  therefore  so 
safeguarded  as  to  enjoy  the  full  confidence 
of  the  public. 

The  declared  objects  of  these  banks 
are  to  encourage  thrift  among  the  work- 
ing-classes and  to  provide  a  safe  invest- 
ment for  the  funds  of  trades-unions, 
friendly  societies,  charitable  institutions, 
etc. 

The  state-owned  banks  have  become 
so  popular  that  all  classes  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  are  represented  among  their  deposi- 
tors. The  Australian  banking  crisis  of  . 
1893  among  the  private-owned  commer- 
cial banks  had  tiie  effect  of  largely  in- 
creasing the  business  of  the  state-owned 
banks. 

Deposits  of  twenty-five  cents  and  up- 
wards are  received  in  all  the  state  savings- 
banks,  but  the  amount  of  each  depositor's 
savings  bearing  interest  varies  somewhat 
in  the  different  state  institutions.  Thus, 
in  New  South  Wales  deposits  exceeding 
$1,000  do  not  bear  interest  on  such  ex- 
cess, with  the  exception  of  the  funds  of 
charitable  institutions,  trades-unions  and 
friendly  societies.  The  average  interest 
payable  on  deposits  is  S  per  cent. 

In  Victoria  interest  is  allowed  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  on  sun^  not  exceeding 
$500,  and  2  per  cent,  on  sums  from  $500 
to  $1,250,  the  latter  being  the  maximum 
amount  carrying  interest. 

In  Queensland  interest  of  3  per  cent, 
is  allowed  on  all  deposits  below  $1,000. 
In  December,  1895,  authority  was  ob- 
tained for  the  issue  of  savings-bank  stock 
at  3  per  cent,  to  enable  depositors  of  up- 
wards of  $1,000  to  obtain  interest  on  such 
excess,  as  it  was  found  that  under  the  old 
constitution  of  the  bank  laige  sums  were 
entrusted  to  the  government  that  could 
not  earn  interest. 
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In  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania 
interest  at  S  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  $750 
deposits  in  one  year.  In  South  Australia 
the  maximum  amount  bearing  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  is  $1,250. 

In  New  Zealand  post-office  and  trustee 
institutions  are  also  established,  the 
former  since  February,  1867.  Deposits 
of  twenty-five  cents  and  upwards  are 
received.  Interest  was  formerly  allowed 
at  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  up  to  $1,000,  and 
at  4  per  cent,  from  $1,000  to  $2,500;  but 
in  1893  the  rates  were  reduced  to  4  per 
cent,  and  SJ  per  cent,  respectively,  the 
maximum  amount  bearing  interest  re- 
maining at  $2,500.  Amount  of  interest 
was  further  reduced  in  1900  to  3  per  cent., 
the  rate  now  allowed. 

A  feature  of  the  New  Zealand  post- 
office  savings-banks  is  that  deposits  of 
one  shilling  (twenty-five  cents)  may  be 
made  by  means  of  postage  stamps  affixed 
to  cards  especially  issued  for  the  purpose. 
This  plan  was  specially  adopted  to  en- 
courage thrift  among  children  and  the 
very  poor,  as  it  was  recognized  that  it 
was  a  very  difficult  matter  in  such  in- 
stances for  them  to  save  their  pence  until 
they  had  accumulated  to  a  shilling;  but 
under  the  present  system  this  is  avoided 
by  purchasing  a  postage-stamp  and 
affixing  it  to  a  card. 

As  instancing  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  more  particularly  the  industrial 
classes,  in  these  state-owned  or  controlled 
institutions,  reference  need  only  be  made 
to  the  enormous,  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  depositors  and  the  amount  of 
their  deposits  during  forty  years,  from 
1861  to  1901-02,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
from  the  banks. 

In  1861  the  number  of  depositors  in 
Australasia  was  20,062,  having  the  sum 
of  $6,836,980  to  their  credit;  in  1881 
(twenty  years  later)  the  number  of  de- 
positors had  increased  to  311,124  and 
their  deposits  to  $47,214,895;  whereas  in 
1901  (or  forty  years  later)  thenumber  of  de- 
positors had  risen  to  1,252,219,  with  depos- 


its to  their  credit  of  $200,630,305,  or  an 
average  of  about  $160  to  each  depositor. 

The  proportion  of  depositors  to  the 
entire  population  has  b^n  steadily  in- 
creasing all  along.  Thus  in  1861  it  was 
on  2.31  per  cent. ;  in  1871  it  had  increased 
to  5.98  per  cent;  in  1881  to  11.33  per 
cent.;  in  1891  to  19.47  per  cent.;  while 
in  1901 — 02  the  proportion  had  increased 
to  27.02  per  cent. 

The  funds  of  the  federal  and  state-owned 
savings-banks  are  invested  in  government 
and  municipal  securities  or  as  fixed  depos- 
its in  the  government  treasuries. 

All  the  governments  in  Australia  hold 
considerable  sums  in  trust  either  directly 
or  indirectly  for  the  people. 

In  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  pubUc  trustees  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  control  trust-funds  in  the  hands 
of  their  various  governments ;  but  in  the 
other  states  of  the  commonwealth  these 
trust  funds  are  directly  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  treasury.  At  the  present  time 
the  governments  of  Australasia  have 
under  control  over  $200,000,000  of  trust- 
funds,  of  which  they  have  invested  about 
$130,000,000  in  government  securities, 
the  balance  remaining  uninvested  to  meet 
payments  on  demand. 

The  success  of  state-ownership  and 
control  of  savings-banks  has  also  been 
demonstrated  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  as  also  has  the  government 
control  of  trust-funds. 

A  rush  upon  a  government  savings- 
bank  and  such  a  scene  as  above  depicted 
is  almost  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Australia. 

Will  not  the  workers  of  this  country, 
in  whose  hands  the  matter  alone  rests, 
force  the  federal,  state  and  municipal 
governments  to  take  inmiediate  action 
in  this  direction  by  returning  to  power 
only  those  representatives  sworn  to  carry 
out  that  most  vital  of  aU  reforms — state 
protection  of  the  people's  savings  and 
trust-funds  ? 

G.  Cooke  Adams. 

ChioagOt  III. 


THE  FEMINIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL. 


Bt  William  Lee  Howard,  M.D. 


THE  HIGHEST  aim  of  the  medical 
profession  is  to  prevent  physical 
and  moral  disease  by  teaching  people  the 
laws  of  health.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  majority  of  people — and  some  physi- 
cians— <lo  not  see  the  great  factor  under- 
lying the  basis  of  physical  and  moral 
health;  i.  e.,  the  early  guidance  of  mental 
and  physical  activities  into  their  proper 
channels.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
those  who  are  cognizant  of  sex  differen- 
tiation, of  the  pitfalls  and  whirlpools  into 
which  the  sUghtest  psychic  variant  may 
be  drawn,  and  of  the  polymorphic  changes 
during  mental  development  in  the  ado- 
lescent of  both  sexes. 

Any  form  of  education  is  a  failure  that 
has  not  given  the  youth  or  young  woman 
perfect  health  in  all  that  the  word  implies. 
But  more  also  should  a  correct  education 
give, — ^the  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  in 
good  health.  This  means  a  clean  mind, 
and  its  corollary,  moral  living. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
mankind  is  by  the  universal  law  of  or- 
ganic failure  doomed  to  phjrsical  and 
mental  imperfections,  even  the  lowest 
grade,  but  this  proportion  can  certainly 
be  reduced  by  educating  girls  and  boys 
so  they  will  possess  the  potentiaUties  of 
fit  parents.  In  some  respects  it  would 
be  beneficial  if  we  adopted  a  few  of  the 
ancient  Greeks'  methods  of  training 
youths. 

The  true  physician  knows  the  wide 
range  of  psydiological  curves  and  modi- 
fiable conditions  in  the  adolescent  and 
how  to  influence  them  toward  the  build- 
ing of  healthy  minds  and  strong  bodies. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  general  public, 
the  parents  of  pupils,  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent hearing  and  assent  to  what  we  know 
must  be  laid  down  as  rules  if  the  future 
health  of  our  children  is  to  be  assured. 

^An    intelligent   assent   is   an   assent 


based  upon  knowledge,"  said  Huxley. 
The  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  injustice  done  to  ado- 
lescents by  placing  the  sexes  together  in 
high  schools,  having  them  indifferently 
taught  by  many  women  and  a  few  men, 
means  an  acquaintance  with  the  basic 
facts  of  physiology  and  of  physiologic 
psychology.  These  basic  facts  are  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  teachers.  The 
superstructure  that  is  given  to  them  as 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  lacks  the 
vital  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
underlying  causes  of  sex  moods  and  de- 
sires. 

This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  errors : 
The  women  teachers  have  physiologic 
facts  which  have  jumped  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  hfe.  Consequently  they 
are  blind  to  psychologic  upheavals,  find 
interpretations  of  moods,  desires  and 
morbidities  difficult,  and  derive  a  wrong 
understanding  of  many  of  Nature's  sig- 
nals. 

There  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  have 
been  over  the  daily  routine  and  drudgery 
of  high-school  teaching  so  long  that  they 
have  about  as  much  knowledge  of  their 
scholars'  vaiying  mood,  and  abilities  as 
the  hybrid  manikin  they  use  to  demon- 
strate the  location  of  the  lungs.  When 
we  hear  one  of  these  individuals  state 
that  the  constant  mingling  of  the  sexes 
during  the  active  period  of  adolescence 
has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  emotional 
side  of  the  giii;  that  this  giri  can  and  does 
do  her  daily  work  every  day  in  the  month 
without  psydiic  symptoms  of  sex  differ- 
entiation demonstrating  themselves,  we 
have  a  pitiable  feeling  of  disgust  at  such 
a  condition  of  sex  d^eneracy. 

We  should  start  by  at  once  abolishing 
the  custom  of  teaching  boys  and  giiis 
together  after  they  have  reached  the 
puberal  age.    This  state  of  affairs  un- 
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fortunately  exists  largely  throughout  cer- 
tain puritanical  territories  and  in  newer 
geographical  sections  that  have  been 
settled  by  the  descendants  of  these  puri- 
tans. It  is  a  system  handed  down  from 
the  old  countiy-school  and  academy,  and 
has  no  excuse  for  any  longer  being  in 
existence. 

"A  deep  difference  in  constitution 
expresses  itself  in  the  distinction  between 
male  and  female,  whether  these  be  phys- 
ical or  mental.  The  difference  may  be 
exaggerated  or  lessened,  but  to  obEterate 
them  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  all 
the  evolution  over  again  on  a  new  basis. 
What  was  decided  amongst  the  prehis- 
toric protozoa  cannot  be  amended  by  an 
act  of  congress.  The  biologic  difference 
between  the  sexes  result  in  physiologic 
and  social  differentiation.  We  must  in- 
sist on  the  biologic  conditions  underlying 
the  relation  of  the  sexes."* 

There  are  many  more  reasons  based 
on  biologic  laws  which  should  make  it 
plain  to  the  understanding  of  all  normal 
men  and  women  why  the  sexes  should 
be  separated  during  the  adolescent  period. 

A  successful  educational  plan  must  be 
based  upon  rational  sex  differences. 
This  plan  must  be  free  from  that  anti- 
social being,  the  woman  of  ^'advanced 
ideas,"  and  undeveloped  maternal  in- 
stincts. It  is  not  possible  for  this  indi- 
vidual to  recognize  any  sex  differentia- 
tion in  her  adolescent  scholars.  Also, 
the  male  teacher'^ho  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  a  certain  class  of  women 
teachers,  girl  pupils,  and  a  few  boys,  is 
not  apt  to  comprehend  this  differentia- 
tion which  is  so  marked  during  adoles- 
cence. 

It  must  be  generally  recognized,  if  we 
wish  our  future  men  and  women  to  be 
normal,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  fun- 
damental sex  ideas,  feelings  and  emotions, 
— in  the  nervous  organization  of  men  and 
women,  and  that  we  cannot  blindly  mix 
them  up  in  one  educational  hopper  and 
expect  to  get  the  best  results. 

^Greddes  and  TbompeoD. 


A  certain  subject  in  literature  will  leave 
opposite,  or  at  least  different,  impressioos 
in  the  minds  of  the  youth   and  young 
woman  hearing  the  same  lecture,  or  after 
reading  a  certain  lesson,  these  divergent 
interpretations  being  dependent  upon  the 
psychic    and    emotional     differentiation 
existing  at   the   time.     A   teacher   well- 
informed  on  the  psychology  of  sex,  when 
teaching  a  class  of  giris  will  state  a  fact 
in  a  different  mood  and  manner,  will  ex- 
press it  in  other  colors  than  he  would  to 
a  class  of  young  men.     Wlien  it  has  to 
be  indifferently  stated  it  ceases  to  leave 
a  true  and  individual  impression.     The 
youth's  \iew  of  Ufe  is  distinct  from  that 
of  the  adolescent  girl.     At  this  time  the 
difference  between  the  sexes   is   greater 
than  at  any  other  period.     The  differenc^e 
is  in  every  tissue,  oigan  and  faculty. 

It  is  a  few  of  the  foregoing  facts,  to 
which  parents  and  teachers  of  the  past 
have  been  blind,  that  has  brought  about 
the  gradual  feminization  of  the  high- 
school.  Other  facts  are,  the  greater 
number  of  girls  over  boys  in  the  schools, 
and  the  unfortunate  tendency  towards 
feminization  of  the  male  teachers  in  con- 
sequence of  being  constantly  in  an  atmos- 
phere unnatural  to  male  iiistincts.  This 
demoralization  is  subtle,  but  certain,  and 
also  has  its  insidious  effect  upon  the  boys. 
AmbigtAos  in  vulgam  spargere  voces. 

On  account  of  the  huge  number  of 
young  women,  as  compared  to  boys,  in 
high-schools,  a  great  injustice  is  done  to 
the  boys  who  are  obliged  to  remain. 
Boys  need  to  be  held  to  a  different  stand- 
ard of  conduct,— rneed  a  different  sym- 
pathy and  a  separate  knowledge  of  hy- 
giene than  giris;  hence,  if  the  school  is 
regulated  to  the  phjrsiologic  and  psycho- 
logic necessities  of  giris,  the  boys  do  not 
get  the  personal  care  and  instruction  due 
them.  If  the  differentiation  <rf  the  sexes 
is  ignored  aU  the  scholars  are  falsely 
taught,  and  with  these  the  physicians 
will  in  later  life  have  to  deal.  Many 
boys  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  remain 
in  high  schools  where  no  sex  distinction 
is  made, — ^that  is,  where  boys  and  giris 
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are  taught  in  the  same  classes,  become 
unnatural  in  spirit  and  ideals. 

The  women  teachers  do  not  appeal  in 
any  way  to  the  virile  or  feral  qualities  of 
the  youth.  The  want  of  rapport  natur- 
ally causes  the  boys  to  remain  indifferent 
to  their  lessons,  and  estabUshes  a  barrier 
for  sympathetic  relations  between  pupils 
and  teachers.  Many  now  go  to  boys' 
schools  where  teachers  and  scholars  can 
come  together  in  a  bloody  football  con- 
test or  sympathetically  in  the  study. 
This  rational  movement  is  rapidly  pro- 
ducing an  aristocracy  in  educational 
circles,  but  such  a  condition  is  preferable 
to  feminization. 

As  President  Stanley  Hall  remarks: 
*'The  present  approximation  of  matter 
and  methods  in  high-schools  has  at  least 
certain  elements  of  degeneration  for  both 
sexes.  It  repels  boys  from  the  upper 
high-school  grades  and  virifies  the  tastes 
and  ideals  of  girls,  many  of  whom  wish 
they  had  been  bom  boys  when  our  need 
is  to  push  sex  distinction  to  the  uttermost 
and  make  man  even  more  manly  and 
woman  more  womanly." 

Physicians  for  several  years  past  have 
recognized  the  wrong  done  in  mixed 
high-schools  to  the  physiologic  blossom- 
ing of  the  young  woman.  The  fault  has 
easily  been  traced  to  ignorance  due  to 
prurient  prudeiy  which  has  kept  hidden 
the  plain  facts  necessaiy  to  give  parent 
and  teacher  warning.  These  facts  have 
long  been  known  to  physicians,  who  have 
published  their  opinions,  but  unfortu- 
nately, these  do  not  get  outside  of  the 
medical  journals.* 

When  a  girl  leaves  school  at  eighteen 
she  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
become  the  best  possible  wife  and  mother. 
What  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
medical  men? — "that  the  majority  of 
educated  women  in  America  reach  a 
marriageable  age  in  such  a  poor  condition 
of  health  that  it  is  a  hardslup  for  them  to 

*AdoU$cenee,  I^esident  Stanley  HaU,  Appleton, 

f'Tbe  Ynaait  Method  of  Educatioff  Girla," 
Professor  Lapthom  Smith.    Read  before  me  Amer^ 


perform   the   normal   natural   duties   of 

wifehood  and  motherhood."! 

The  male  teacher  is  not  competent  to 
understand  the  var}dng  moods  of  the 
young  woman,  nor  should  such  an  effem- 
inate trait  be  wanted  in  a  male  teacher. 
Let  the  man  teach  along  the  lines  of 
manly  craft,  woman  in  womanly  craft. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  girl  graduate  of  a 
mixed  high-school  has  not  learned  one 
womanly  craft  of  specific  use  to  her  sex. 
Many  have  no  knowledge  of  the  hygiene 
and  physiology  of  their  sex;  many  have 
perverted  ideas,  and  some,  ruinous  emo- 
tions due  to  the  abnormal  atmosphere 
ever  present  when  the  sexes  are  mixed 
in  daily  social  contact  during  the  adoles- 
cent period.! 

This  high-school  atmosphere  of  fem- 
inity for  adolescent  boys  is  against  all  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  Man.  Girls  of  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  matured,  are 
women  ready  to  be  married.  What  of  the 
boys  of  that  age  ?  Rough, developing  ado- 
lescents; healthy  young  cubs.  They  have 
different  moods,  desires  and  ideas.  There 
is  yet  no  psychologic  change.  They  have 
not  learned  to  apply  their  minds  to  books, 
and  the  healthy  boy  of  seventeen  must  be 
expected  to  be  far  behind  girls  of  the 
same  age  in  this  matter.  Healthy-minded 
boys  are  young  animals  and  should  be 
aUowed  the  freedom  and  Ucense  of  rough 
play  that  their  energy  demands.  This 
excessive  physical  energy  directed  into 
proper  channels  is  the  making  of  a  man. 

Two  years  or  more  in  a  classroom  with 
girls  changes  this  healthy  spirit.  The 
boy  tires  of  being  told  that  the  girls  beat 
him  in  his  studies.  He  realizes  that  his 
woman  teacher  thinks  his  nose  needs 
washing,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  bad  bruise 
from  footbaU  or  a  fight.  Under  these 
conditions  he  becomes  indifferent  and 
leaves  school.  If  he  stays,  he  runs  great 
risk  of  becoming  feminized. 

Force  the  boy  to  constant  association 

ican  Academy  of  Medicine;    Dommion  Medical 
Manlhiv,  December,  1904. 

^'Education  and  Sex  Differentiation,"  William 
Lee  Howard,  M.D.,  New  York  Mediod  Jounwl^ 
Ffhniary  80, 1904. 
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and  mental  competition  with  young 
women  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  de- 
velop unfortunate  elements  of  maturity, 
and  a  too  eager  desire  for  the  complete- 
ness of  hfe.  He  believes  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  hfe,  for  liis  associations 
with  young  women  have  misled  him.  He 
has  seen  them  mature,  accepts  their 
acknowledged  condition  of  finished  edu- 
cation, and  also  wishes  to  step  into  real 
life.  Such  has  been  the  unfortunate 
results  of  the  false  education  given  the  boy. 

All  schools  for  girls  and  boys  over 
thirteen  years  of  age  should  be  adjusted 
to  sex  needs  and  growth.  This  adjust- 
ment is  impossible  where  the  sexes  are 
mixed  in  one  school,  and  there  cannot  be 
that  personal  attention  given  where  the 
teacher  gradually  degenerates  into  sex 
negativeness. 

The  young  male  teacher  whose  sur- 
roundings are  marked  by  female  bound- 
aries soon  finds  himself  in  unpleasant 
fields.  He  is  wrongly  set  in  external 
circumstances  and  in  the  false  perspective 
of  social  laws  and  physiologic  demands. 
He  is  expected  to  instruct  young  women 
in  material  matters  or  abstract  science 
at  an  age  when  there  is  the  most  sponta- 
neous variation  in  all  their  womanly  at- 
tributes. 

The  boys  in  the  same  classes  are  going 
through  the  age  when  the  real  boy's  mind 
is  figuring  out  basebaU  averages  or  build- 
ing a  canoe  for  next  sunmier's  camp. 
One  portion  of  the  teacher's  class  is  ro- 
mantic, curious  and  interested  in  the 
poets,  or  else  dreaming  of  the  knight  to 


come;  another  small  portiou  of  the  clas> 
owns  no  manicure  set,  can  understand 
the  poetiy  in  the  English  lesson  as  well 
upside  down  as  right  side  up,  and  is  think- 
ing only  of  the  practical,  the  business  of 
the  day,  fishing  or  football. 

The  virile  teacher  under  such  condi- 
tions chafes  and  soon  becomes  disgusted 
and  looks  for  his  proper  place, — among 
boys  whose  mental  attitude  and  physical 
desires  he  can  appreciate  and  mingle 
with. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  high-school 
seldom  has  a  male  teacher  who  make> 
any  impression  on  the  real  boy,  or  any 
female  teacher  whom  the  boy  does  not 
treat  as  one  whom  he  must  tolerate  but 
inwardly  looks  upon  her  as  he  does  his 
young  sister:  **Oh,  you  're  a  giri!  You 
would  n't  understand." 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  at  the 
dawn  of  adolescence  the  boy  makes  for 
speciaUzation,  while  the  giri  much  more 
matured  at  the  same  age  is  generic.  Cer- 
tain studies  which  she  will  enjoy  and 
easily  learn,  are  hard  and  discouraging 
to  the  boy  who  has  certain  mental  in- 
clinations and  probably  already  picked 
his  calling  for  life.  Man  makes  for  pro- 
ficiency in  his  investigations,  not  sterile 
erudition.  The  man  must  go  to  the 
durm  and  drang  of  practical  life.  Even 
in  the  high-school  the  teacher  must  deal 
with  the  spirit  of  men, — ^^  realising  the 
perceptions  of  the  mind  for  a  broad  and 
catholic  view  of  life." 

WiLUAM  Lee  Howard. 

Baltimore^  Md. 


THE  SOCIALIST  PROGRAMME. 


By  Edward  Slade. 


IT  HAS  become  a  platitude  among 
students  of  current  events  that  the 
greatest  issue  before  this  and  every  other 
civilized  country  is  not  political  in  its 
nature,  nor  religious,  nor  judicial,  but 
industrial.  The  evils  afflicting  modem 
society  proceed  from  its  economic  oi^gan- 
ization,  and  not  from  its  political,  religious 
or  judidaiy  institutions.  This  fact  is 
becoming  more  obvious  to  the  mass  of 
people  every  day.  It  is  seen  that  not- 
withstanding democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  liberal  education  the  most 
enlightened  nations  are  suffering  from 
the  very  same  diseases  that  are  prevalent 
under  despotism,  namely,  luxury  on  the 
one  hand,  poverty  on  the  other,  and  de- 
generation of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Hence  the  clamor  for  economic  reform. 
The  social  problem  is  pushed  to  the  fore. 
Radical  measures  are  demanded.  Cur- 
tailment of  corporate  greed,  diminution 
of  miUtary  expenditures,  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  the  establishment  of  national 
workshops  for  the  unemployed,  public- 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  these 
and  even  more  radical  undertakings  are 
beginning  to  agitate  the  minds  of  men 
and  women.  To  the  party  who  can 
satisfy  this  craving  for  reform  belongs  the 
future. 

None  of  the  old  historical  parties  seem 
likely  to  take  upon  themselves  the  in- 
cubus of  solving  the  social  problem.  In- 
deed, their  chief  care  seems  to  be  to  evade 
it.  At  best  they  effect  reforms  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  the  public  for  a  time,  but 
which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  fundamental. 
The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  through- 
out the  labor  community  that  nothing 
adequate  need  be  expected  from  any  of 
the  old  estabUshed  parties.  In  England 
this  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  remark- 
able gains  of  labor  at  the  recent  general 
elections,  in   Europe  by  the  increasing 


allegiance  of  the  working-class  to  Social- 
Democracy,  and  in  America  by  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  within  recent  years  of 
the  Socialist  party.  And  the  Socialist 
vote  is  destined  to  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  is  evident  to  persons 
avowedly  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
Socialism.  For  weal  or  for  woe.  Social- 
ism is  developing  apace  in  every  country 
where  industrialism  has  created  a  prop- 
ertyless  proletariat.  The  movement 
everywhere  is  growing,  growing.  It  has 
long  ceased  to  be  an  academic  question, 
and  must  now  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
practical  world.  The  party  possesses  a 
vitaUty  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
oiganization.  Though  young  poUtically, 
it  is  distinguishing  itself  in  the  arena  of 
politics.  In  Germany  it  is  the  largest 
single  party,  that  is,  in  point  of  votes, 
but  not  in  point  of  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag;  while  in  the  legislatures  of 
France,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Denmark  Social-Democracy  is  an  expand- 
ing factor.  In  this  country  the  move- 
ment has  not  as  yet  made  much  headway, 
but  its  growth  in  the  last  half-decade  has 
been  very  rapid.  At  the  presidential 
election  in  1900,  the  Socialist  party  polled 
07,730  votes;  in  1904,  391,587.  There 
is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  rate  of 
progress  will  not  continue.  Mark  Hanna 
predicted  that  the  two  great  contending 
parties  in  this  country  will  be,  not  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  but  Republican  and 
SociaUst.  Lord  Rosebeiy  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  impending  struggle 
in  England  is  between  the  ^' haves"  and 
"have  nots."  Yerkes  and  other  great 
financiers,  besides  many  shrewd  observ- 
ers whose  opinions  are  valued,  have 
warned  us  that  Socialism  is  the  issue  on 
the  poUtical  and  industrial  horizon. 

With  these  statements  in  mind,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  principles  and  aims 
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of  Social-Democracy  are  not  more  widely 
and    better    understood.     The    greatest 
revolutionary  movement  of  all  time,  for 
such  the  SociaUst  movement  is,  surely 
merits   the  investigation   of  the   public- 
spirited  citizen.     A  party  which  comes 
forward   with  a  definite  economic  pro- 
gramme and  claims  that  in  its  programme 
is  contained   the  solution  of  the  social 
problem,  a  party  which  is  gaining  the  ear 
of  the  people  and  threatens  to  revolution- 
ize our  civiUzation,  that  party  is  either  a 
blessing  or  a  menace  to  the  State,  and 
should  not  be  ignored.     If  it  is  to  be  op-^, 
posed,  it  should  be  opposed  inteUigently^ 
and   with  fairness.     If  it  is  to  be  sup^i 
ported,  it  should  be  supported  rationall] 
In  either  case  an  examination  of  its  form^^ 
ulated  principles  and  objects,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  personnel  and  literature,  is  de- 
sirable. 

Lying  before  the  writer  are  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Social-Democratic  par- 
ties of  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, England,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Guided  by  a  famiUarity  with 
socialist  thought,  he  proposes  to  give  a 
concise  and  lucid  summary  of  these  pro- 
grammes. Some  of  the  demands  of  the 
European  Socialists  would,  of  course,  be 
supei^uous  in  the  platform  of  the  Social- 
ist party  of  America,  but  I  have  never- 
theless embodied  them  in  the  sunmiary. 
As  Social-Democracy  is  avowedly  inter- 
national, I  haVe  deemed  it  better  not  to 
omit  the  items  which  have  no  appUcation 
to  American  institutions. 

Preamble. 

In  the  declaration  of  principles  of  all 
Social-Democratic  parties  is  set  forth  the 
scientific  basis  of  the  movement.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  development  of 
machinery  and  the  factory  system  in- 
volved the  suppression  of  the  small  or 
cottage  industries  and  the  c*onsequent 
aUenation  of  the  worker  from  the  tools 
of  production.  The  effect  of  this  indus- 
trial evolution  has  been  the  creation  of 
propertyless  wage-earners,  who  are  de- 
pendent for  their  subsistence  entirely  on 


their   abiUty   to   sell   their    labor-power. 
Expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  the  sources  of  wealth    production 
continues  apace.     The  concentration  of 
wealth  and  industry  under  the  control  of 
trusts  and  a  pri\ileged  minority  is  sinking 
the  middle-class — small  employers,  trad- 
ers and   middlemen — into  wage-earners. 
Hence  arises  the  division  of  society  into 
two  classes:  the  Bourgeoisie  or  capitalist 
class  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Proletariat 
or  laboring  class  on  the  other.     Between 
these  two  classes  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
conflict — a  class-struggle,  a  struggle  over 
the  division  of  wealth  between   capital 
and  labor.    ,fiiit  labor  is  the   producer^ 
of  all  wpulthr  find  to  labor,  therefore,  ~aU  . 


wealth  should  belomy.  ^ 

Production  to-day,  owing  to  the  minute 
division  of  labor,  is  social  in  its  nature, 
but  the  ownership  of  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion and  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
value  produced  is  individual.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  labor  of  the  many  is  exploited 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  This  in- 
justice can  only  be  corrected  by  the  social- 
ization of  industry. 

The  competitive  system  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  The  fact  that  large  sections  of 
the  community  are  condemned  to  strug- 
gle for  an  ignominious  existence,  that 
insecurity  has  come  to  be  the  normal 
condition  of  society,  that  large  bodies  of 
men  and  women  are  unable  to  procure 
work,  that  widespread  misery  is  period- 
ically endured  because  of  crises,  that 
morality  and  Ufe  are  unsparingly  sacri- 
ficed for  profit,  that  strikes  and  warfare 
are  inevitable  under  capitalism,  the  fact 
that  these  things  are  the  natural  corollary 
of  competition  and  individual  ownership 
of  the  sources  of  wealth  suffices  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  economic  reorganiza- 
tion of  society. 

The  historic  mission  of  the  proletariat 
is  the  emancipation  of  labor  from  all 
forms  of  exploitation.  This  emancipa- 
tion must  be  the  work  of  the  proletarians 
themselves.  It  must  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  dass^tniggle  and  be 
achieved  through  the  exercise  of  political 
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power.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  party  to  shape  the  proletarian 
revolt  into  a  well-defined,  class-conscious, 
political  movement.  Recognizing  that 
the  interests  of  working-people  in  all  lands 
are  the  same,  Social-Democracy  teaches 
the  international  solidarity  of  labor. 
Though  emphasizing  the  class-struggle, 
the  Social-Democratic  party  exonerates 
itself  of  creating  it.  The  party  deplores 
the  existence  of  classes  and  looks  for^^ard 
to  their  abolition  in  the  Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  International  Socialist  party  de- 
clares itself  the  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  labor.  It  recognizes  no  other 
interests  than  those  of  the  workers.  It 
shall  exert  whatever  influence  it  possesses 
for  the  inounediate  betterment  of  tiie  work- 
ing-class, but  its  great  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject (to  quote  the  S.  D.  F.  of  Great  Brit- 
ain) is:  ''the  SociaUzation  of  the  Means 
of  Production,  Distribution,  and  Ex- 
change, to  be  controlled  by  a  Democratic 
State  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  the  complete  Emancipation 
of  Labor  from  the  Domination  of  Capi- 
talism and  Landlordism,,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Social  and  Economic  Equality 
between  the  Sexes." 

Programme  of  Immediate  Reforbis. 

Political. 

Socialists  stand  for  the  fullest  demo- 
cratization of  poUtical  institutions.  They 
are  a  unit  in  demanding  universal,  equal 
and  adult  suffrage;  proportional  repre- 
sentation; payment  of  members  of  all 
legislative  and  administrative  bodies; 
the  initiative  and  referendum;  the  right 
of  recall;  abolition  of  all  Upper  Ch^- 
bers;  the  suppression  of  aU  hereditaiy 
oflBces;  the  maximum  of  local  autonomy 
in  state  and  municipality;  more  liberal 
naturalization  laws;  and  a  legal  holiday 
for  elections. 

Fiscal, 

Social-Democrats  are  agreed  on  two 
things  in  matters  fiscal:  (1)  that  all  in- 
direct taxation,  especially  customs  tariffs. 


should  be  abolished,  and  (2)  that  until 
the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  is  in- 
augurated the  whole  burden  of  taxation 
should  be  shifted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  well-to-do  through  inheritance,  grad- 
uated income  and  property  taxes.  The 
appropriation  of  mining  royalties,  taxa- 
tion of  land  values,  repudiation  of  na- 
tional debts  and  the  nationaUzation  of 
banks  are  also  suggested. 

Military. 

Though  universal  peace  is  embraced  in 
the  Socialist  ideal.  Socialists  do  not  ad- 
vocate inounediate  disarmament.  Until 
such  time  that  arbitration  becomes  the 
sole  means  of  settUng  international  dis- 
putes, they  recommend  the  substitution 
of  national  citizen-forces  for  standing 
armies,  the  furtherance  of  arbitration 
schemes,  renunciation  of  aggressive  for- 
eign policies,  the  transference  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ciWl  courts  of  offences 
against  discipline,  and  the  decision  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  war  and  peace. 

Juridical. 

Judgment  by  popularly  elected  judges, 
free  legal  advice,  free  administration  of 
the  law,  indemnification  of  innocent  per- 
sons arrested  and  condemned,  and  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment  are  the  prin- 
cipal l^al  reforms  advocated. 

Education. 

In  matters  educational  socialism  pre- 
sents us  with  a  very  Uberal  progranoune: 
Compulsory  school  attendance  for  all 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age; 
their  equipment  and  maintenance  at  the 
public  expense;  the  extension  of  manual 
training  and  technical  education;  free 
tuition  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  pupils  capable  of  advanced  studies ; 
all  education  to  be  secular. 

Religion. 

ReUgion  is  to  be  declared  a  private 
matter,  religious  bodies  to  have  no  other 
status  than  that  of  other  private  organiza- 
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tions,  and  where  the  old  ecclesiastical 
relations  to  the  state  obtain  churches  are 
to  be  disestablished  and  disendowed. 

Women. 

In  eveiy  department  of  life  Socialists 
desire  the  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes. 
They  stand  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  the  abolition  of  all  laws  preju- 
dicial to  women  in  their  relations  to  men 
in  public  and  private  law,  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  all  industries  speciaUy 
injurious  to  their  physique,  and  equal 
pay  of  the  sexes  for  the  performance  of 
equal  work. 

Working-Class  Legislation. 

For  the  protection  of  labor  the  follow- 
ing reforms  are  demanded:  Prohibition 
of  child-labor;  prohibition  of  unneces- 
saiy  night-work;    prohibition  of  female 


labor  in  industries  specially  injurious  to 
woman's  physique;  an  uninterrupted 
rest  of  thir^-six  hours  per  week  for  even 
worker;  the  fixing  of  a  mini  mum  wage 
and  a  maximum  working-day  of  dght 
hours;  more  thorough  government  in- 
spection of  business  establishments;  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  employers  for  injuries  to 
their  employ^;  insurance  by  the  goveni- 
ment  of  working-people  against  unem- 
ployment, disablement,  old  age  and  death. 

Among  sundiy  other  reforms  advocated 
may  be  mentioned  free  medical  attend- 
ance of  the  sick,  including  medicine  and 
midwifery;  hberal  divorce  laws;  munic- 
ipal dwellings  for  the  poor;  and  public 
control  of  the  drink  traffic. 

Edward  Slade. 

Toronto^  Canada. 
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Chapter  Two. 
The  Initiative. 

QWHAT  is  the  Popular  Initiative  ? 
•  A.  The  Popular  Initiative  is  the 
right  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters, 
usually  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  to  propose 
a  law,  ordinance  or  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  action  by  the  legislature  or  de- 
cision at  the  polls  or  both. 

Under  what  is  considered  by  many  as 
the  preferable  form,  the  measure  which 
is  petitioned  by  the  requisite  number  of 
voters,  goes  to  the  proper  legislative  body, 
which  may  adopt  or  reject  it,  an^end  it, 
pass  a  substitute,  or  refrain  from  any 
action  in  reference  to  it.  If  the  legisla- 
tive body  does  not  enact  the  measure  as 
petitioned  for,  or  if  it  takes  adverse  action 


in  any  form,  the  said  measure  together 
with  the  amendment,  substitute  or  other 
action  of  the  legislative  body  goes  to  the 
electorate  for  final  dedsicm  at  the  polls. 

In  Oregon  a  somewhat  different  form 
is  in  use.  Here,  on  the  petiti<m  of  ei^t 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  biU  or  constitutiooal 
amendment  included  in  the  petition  is 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  and  if  the  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  question  vote  Yes,  the  Gov- 
ernor announces  that  fact  by  proclama- 
tion, and  from  that  date  it  is  tiie  law  of 
the  state  without  further  question. 

Q.  Give  reasons  why  the  Initiative  is 
needed  now  to  preserve  a  government  of« 
for  and  by  the  people  in  the  United  States  ? 

A.  Without  the  Initiative  the  l^sla- 
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ture  can  block  the  will  of  the  people  by 
refusing  to  act.  By  the  Referendum  the 
people  can  veto  legislative  action  when  it 
goes  wrong.  When  through  timidity, 
conservatism,  corruption  or  the  pressure 
of  private  interest  in  any  form,  the  legis- 
lative body  neglects  or  refuses  to  pass  a 
law  or  ordinance  desired  by  the  public, 
action  may  be  secured  through  the  Initia- 
tive. 

Year  after  year  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  refused  to  act  upon  the 
eight-hour  bill.  If  the  right  of  Initiative 
existed  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  a 
vote  without  delay  and  at  a  small  part  of 
the  cost  that  is  consumed  in  the  yearly 
battle  for  it. 

In  many  other  instances  during  recent 
years  the  people  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  legislation  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  made  ante-election  pledges 
but  after  they  were  elected  they  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  lobb}rists  and 
the  representatives  of  public-service  cor- 
porations and  other  privileged  interests, 
when  they  have  been  false  to  their  trust 
and  have  deliberately  violated  their 
pledges.  By  the  Popular  Initiative  the 
people  can  secure  needed  l^slation  in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  way,  in  spite  of  cor- 
rupt influences  that  have  thwarted  the 
voters  and  defeated  the  interests  of  the 
community. 

The  Initiative  constitutes  an  effective 
means  by  which  at  all  times  the  people 
may  exercise  their  right  of  instructing 
their  agents. 

Q.  Would  the  Initiative  result  in  the 
demand  for  a  number  of  unnecessary  or 
foolish  laws  ? 

A.  Experience  in  Sw^itzerland  and  in 
our  Western  States  proves  that  legislation 
under  the  Initiative  is  on  the  whole  wise 
and  conservative.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  year  after  year  to  read 
the  statutes  passed  by  our  legislatures 
will  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
system  likely  to  be  adopted  in  a  free 
country  could  possibly  produce  more 
foolish  or  vicious  laws  than  the  system  of 
law-making  by  final  vote  of  a  few  men. 


largely  under  the  influence  of  private  and 
special  interests,  now  in  operation  in  this 
country. 

In  the  long  run  the  judgment  of  a  free 
people  is  likely  to  be  superior  to  the  judg- 
ment of  any  small  legislative  body.  This 
follows  from  a  fundamental  psychologic 
law:  Truth  is  a  unit;  error  and  private 
interests  are  multiple.  When  men  fol- 
low their  errors  or  private  interests  they 
diverge.  A  few  men  may  go  together 
in  allegiance  to  some  error  or  private  in- 
terest, but  when  the  people  as  a  whole 
unite  it  must  be  by  a  cancellation  of  their 
errors  and  private  interests.  In  large 
communities  as  a  rule  it  is  only  on  the 
basis  of  truth  and  right  that  the  people 
can  get  together  in  controlling  numbers. 

Moreover,  the  inertia  of  mankind  and 
the  effort  and  cost  necessary  to  secure 
the  requisite  percentage  of  signatures  to 
the  petition  render  the  Initiative  essen- 
tially conservative.  People  will  not  ask 
for  the  passage  of  a  law  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  it  is  needed.  This  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  wherever  the 
Initiative  has  been  employed.  But  the 
possession  of  this  right,  together  with  the 
Referendum,  has  practically  led  to  the 
disappearance  of  corrupt  lobbies  and 
other  sinister  influences  that  have  long 
offered  great  temptations  to  the  people's 
representatives  and  in  many  instances 
have  rendered  impossible  the  enactment 
of  needed  legislation  while  forcing  to  a 
successful  issue  laws  that  were  not  de- 
sired by  the  people  and  were  inimical  to 
their  interests. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the 
Initiative  in  Switzerland  ? 

A.  Lake  the  Referendum,  it  has  so 
safeguarded  the  people's  interests  that 
the  lawmakers  have  striven  to  carrv  out 
the  wishes  of  the  voters.  In  Switzerland, 
after  the  Federal  Initiative  was  adopted, 
only  two  measures  were  petitioned  for 
in  four  years. 

Q.  Has  it  proved  beneficial  where  in- 
troduced in  America,  and  in  what  way  ? 

A.  It  has  proved  very  valuable  in 
Oregon.     The    people   have   enacted    a 
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Direct  Primary  Nominations  law  which 
seems  to  be  utteriy  destroying  the  political 
machines,  and  a  local  option  in  licensing 
Uquor  selling,  which  is  only  applying 
Direct  Legislation  locally  to  one  question 
and  was  needed  and  is  valuable.  The 
Initialive  tends,  as  in  this  case,  to  decen- 
traUze  and  localize  government  by  re- 
ferring all  local  matters  to  each  local 
community  to  decide  for  itself.  They 
are  going  ahead  this  year  to  enact  some 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  giving 
them  Initiative  and  Referendum  powers 
on  all  local  and  special  legislation  and 
city  charters  and  ordinances,  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  people  interested  in  the 
measures  proposed  and  other  measures. 

In  South  Dakota  honest  citizens  have 
several  times  been  able  to  checkmate 
measures  opposed  to  the  public  interest 
by  the  mere  threat  of  agitation  for  the 
Initiative. 

Even  the  Initiative  of  the  Public  Policy 
law  of  Illinois  has  through  the  several 
expressions  of  the  electorate  of  lUinois 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  brought  about 
important  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  policy  of  that  state  and  especially  ot 
the  metropolis.  By  means  of  this  law 
and  with  inmiense  majorities  the  voters 
of  Illinois  have  expressed  themselves  as 
favoring  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
in  state  and  in  municipalities,  as  favoring 
Direct  Primaries,  and  as  favoring  home- 
rule  in  taxation  and  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators.  As  the  result  of 
this  last  expression  regarding  the  election 
of  Senators,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  put 
their  state  in  line  T\ith  other  states  in  call- 
ing for  a  United  States  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  in  their  action  used 
these  significant  words:  "Now,  there- 
fore, in  obedience  to  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  at  said  election, 
be  it  resolved,"  etc. 

Also  by  means  of  this  Public  Policy 
law  and  with  most  decisive  majorities, 
the  voters  of  Chicago  three  times  express- 
ed themselves  as  favoring  municipal- 
owTjership  of  street-railways  and  some 
other  public  utilities. 


Q.  Is  there  anything  uu-American  in 
the  Initiative  ? 

A.  No.  The  Initiative  has  been  in  use 
in  America  from  the  earliest  days  and  b 
still  in  use  wherever  the  New  Englaixi 
town-meeting  system  obtains.  Here  aoj 
ten  citizens  may  by  petition  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Initiative, 
bring  measures  before  the  voters  for  con- 
sideration at  the  town-meeting.  The 
Initiative  simply  adapts  this  well-estab- 
lished principle  of  the  New  England 
town-meeting  to  a  larger  and  more  com- 
plex civilization. 

Q.  Is  the  Initiative  inimical  to  repub- 
Ucan  government  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  It  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  truly  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  is  well  expressed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon, 
rendered  December,  1903,  in  the  case  of 
Kadderly  versvs  Portland.*  In  this  rul- 
ing the  Court  held  that : 

"The  representative  character  of  the 
government  still  remains.  The  people 
have  simply  reserved  to  themselves  a 
larger  share  of  legislative  power,  but  thev 
have  not  overthrown  the  republican  form 
of  government,  or  substituted  another  in 
its  place." 

Q.  Does  the  Popular  Initiative  take 
from  the  people's  representatives  any 
rights  or  powers  that  properiy  belong  to 
them? 

A.  No.  By  it  the  people  are  enabled 
more  thoroughly  to  control  their  repre- 
sentatives, who  are  or  should  be  servants 
and  not  masters  of  the  peeple. 

Q.  What  classes  of  citizens  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  Popular  Initiative, 
and  why  ? 

A.  Those  who  doubt  the  people;  those 
who  have  interests  opposed  to  the  people. 

Q.  What  classes  favor  the  Initiative? 

A.  Those  who  desire  real  popular 
sovereignty  instead  of  sham  sovereignty 
those  who  desire  that  the  legislators  elect- 
ed by  the  peojde  shall  be  representatives 

*74  Pacific  Repofkft  page  710. 
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and  not  misrepresentatiyes ;  those  who 
desire  to  terminate  the  private  monopoly 
of  law-making;  those  who  desire  to  kill 
the  corporation  lobby  and  abolish  boss- 
rule  and  machine-government;  those 
who  desire  to  bring  better  men  into  poli- 
tics, to  simplify  elections,  to  lessen  the 
power  of  partnership,  to  stop  class-legis- 
lation, to  elevate  the  press  and  educate 


the  people,  to  open  the  door  of  progress 
to  all  wise  measures  of  reform,  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  safety-valve  for  dis- 
content, and  to  take  the  next  great  step 
in  the  improvement  of  representative 
government  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
trend  of  modem  political  history  through- 
out the  civilized  world  and  with  the  fun- 
damental demands  of  democracy. 


THE  PROPOSED  PAN-AMERICAN  TRADES-COLLEGE. 


Bt  Prof.  Frederic  M.  Noa. 


AFTER  a  lapse  of  eighty  years,  Pan- 
.  Americanism  seems  again  to  be 
in  the  air,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  United  States  Secretaiy  of 
State,  will  make  his  administration  of  the 
State  Department  memorable  in  culti- 
vating the  closest  commercial  and  social 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  all  the 
extensive  Latin-American  Republics.  He 
appears  destined  to  accomplish  as  much 
on  the  American  continent  as  his  lamented 
predecessor  the  Hon.  John  Hay  accom- 
plished on  that  of  Asia.  No  American, 
indeed,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  martyr  President  McKinley,  since  the 
days  of  the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
has  shown  a  keener  insight  into  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  increasing  the  ties  of 
respect,  friendship  and  commerce  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United 
States.  He  will  prove  the  faith  of  his 
convictions  by  attending  in  person  the 
coming  Pan-American  Congress,  to  be 
held,  next  summer,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  and,  while  in  South  America,  will 
carefully  study  conditions  on  the  spot, 
and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

A  significant  and  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  reviving  the  decadent  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America  and  South 
America  has  already  been  taken  by  the 
State  of  Texas,  by  officially  sanctioning 
the  proposed  Pan-American  Trades-CoU 
lege.    The   Hon.    George   B.    Griggs,   a 


Senator  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  has 
for  many  years  agitated  this  matter,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  untiring  efforts 
will  now  win  the  favorable  consideration 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress 
at  Washington.  The  history  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  special  Joint  Committee  on  Pan- 
American  Relations  to  whom  was  referred 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Texas  leg- 
islature on  the  expediency  of  establishing 
in  that  State,  near  the  Mexican  frontier, 
a  Pan-American  Trades-College,  made 
a  favorable  report  on  the  sixth  of  May, 
1905,  and  after  reviewing  the  great  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  United 
States  are  laboring  as  r^ards  the  vast 
and  constantly  growing  commerce  of  all 
the  I^tin-American  Republics  to  the 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  most  of  which 
highly  profitable  commerce  is  monopo- 
lized by  Europe,  recommended  that  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  establish 
the  Trades-Collie  proposed,  and  that  a 
special  commission  should  be  appointed 
to  disseminate  general  information  and 
to  agitate  for  favorable  action  before 
Congress.  They  adduced  very  powerful 
and  convincing  arguments  why  such  an 
institution  should  be  in  active  operation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  One  of  their 
strongest  points  is  the  humiliating  fact 
that  25,000  Latin-American  students,  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  cultured  classes. 
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annually  attend  the  various  universities, 
colleges  and  technical  institutions  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
other  European  countries.  These  young 
men  naturally  form  ties  in  Europe,  and 
thus  the  main  channels  of  trade  from 
Latin  America  continue  to  flow  towards 
European  lands  instead  of  towards  their 
natural  market,  the  United  States.  If 
the  annual  stream  of  25,000  Latin-Ameri- 
can students,  or,  at  least,  a  large  portion 
of  them,  could  be  diverted  from  Europe 
and  induced  to  receive  their  education 
in  the  United  States,  not  only  would  en- 
during ties  of  friendship  and  respect  be 
established  but  also  an  important  step 
would  be  taken  towards  enabling  the 
United  States  to  capture  a  proper  share 
of  the  markets  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  South  America.  An  ideal  spot 
for  founding  a  Pan-American  Trades- 
College  would  be  in  either  San  Antonio 
or  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  The  climate 
of  soutiiem  Texas,  being  exempt  from 
both  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  Northern 
States  and  the  excessively  enervating 
heat  of  the  tropical  lowlands  of  equatorial 
America,  would  be  admirably  suited  as  a 
place  of  reunion  for  students  coming 
from  all  parts  of  Latin  America.  Its 
curriculum  should  include  all  that  is  best 
in  universities  as  well  as  what  is  most 
useful  in  technical  institutions.  It  should 
in  addition  to  fitting  Latin-Americans 
for  careers,  trades  and  professions,  pos- 
sess practical  exhibitions  of  the  manu- 
factures, mining,  agriculture,  fine  arts, 
and  other  industries  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  A  perma- 
nent bureau  of  experts  could  give  valuable 
information  as  to  the  best  means  of  cul- 
tivating commerce  with  various  parts  of 
both  Americas. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  the  successful 
inauguration  and  establishment  of  a  Pan- 
American  Trades-College  in  Texas.  It 
would  seem  as  though  every  patriotic 
American  should  encourage  so  laudable 
a  project  until  what  is  at  present  a  vision 
becomes  a  practical  reality.    All  authori- 


ties are  agreed  that  the  United  States 
possesses  only  a  deplorably  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  foreign  commerce  and 
transportation  of  Latin  America,  whidt 
in  1902,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,198,000,000,  or  a  per  capita  amount 
of  about  $20  for  each  member  of  the  60.- 
000,000  population  of  Latin  America. 
To  gain  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the 
value  of  her  commerce,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  she  has  an  urban  popu- 
lation of  8,000,000,  of  which  1,000,000 
live  in  the  highly  cultured  and  rapidly 
growing  conunercial  metropolis  Buenos 
Aires^  Argentine  Republic. 

To  realize  how  valuable  increased 
conunerce  with  Latin  America  would  be 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  Well  to  consider 
a  moment  actual  conditions  as  they  pre- 
vail in  the  New  World  as  compared  with 
the  Old.  With  scarcely  any  exception, 
all  the  nations  of  America,  from  Canada 
to  the  far  distant  Argentine  Republic, 
at.the  southern  extremity  of  the  AmericaD 
continent,  have  stable  governments,  are 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  are,  on  the  whole, 
highly  prosperous.  These  happy  condi- 
tions are  likely  to  continue  permanently, 
as  arbitration  of  international  disputes 
has  long  been  the  settled  pc^cy  of  the 
New  World,  the  progressive  Republics 
of  Argentina  and  Chile  having  taken  the 
most  advanced  stand  in  regard  to  univer- 
sal peace  and  disarmament.  A  steady 
tide  of  European  immigrants,  from  the 
best  elements,  are  invigorating  both 
English-speaking  America  and  Latin 
America.  A  vast  portion  of  the  Old 
World,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been«  for 
the  last  two  years,  a  prey  to  the  most 
devastating,  bloody  and  murderous  war 
of  modem  times,  if  not  of  history.  Argue 
as  sophists  may,  it  will  require  a  hundred 
years  for  Japan,  China  and  the  Far  East 
to  recover  fiom  its  disastrous  and  baneful 
effects.  Russia  is  in  the  convulsive 
throes  of  a  reign  of  terror  comparable 
only  to  that  of  France  in  1789.  Genera- 
tions may  pass  before  the  ravages  caused 
by  her  late  war  with  Japan  and  her  present 
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revolution  of  blood,  fire  and  destructioD 
will  be  repaired.  Moreover,  a  new  factor 
has  entered  into  the  commercial  and 
poUtical  relations  of  the  world.  China 
is  awakening  from  the  lethargy  and  sleep 
of  centuries,  and  is  leading  in  the  cry  of 
"Asia  for  the  Asiatics!"  Her  boycott 
of  American  and,  incidentally,  European 
goods,  concessions  and  influence  will 
continue  to  increase  and  spread,  entailing, 
annually,  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  upon 
Americans  who  have  laboriously  spent 
years  of  efforts  and  much  capital  in  build- 
ing up  trade  with  the  Far  Orient.  Hence, 
under  such  adverse  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  Old  Worid  and  especially  in  Russia 
and  Asia,  the  United  States  will  soon  be 
forced  to  seek  open  markets  in  Latin 
America,  her  next-door  neighbor  to  the 
south,  as  Canada  is  to  the  north. 

Latin  America,  with  its  stupendous 
area  vaster  by  over  1,500,000  square 
miles  than  the  combined  areas  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, and  extending,  through  four  zones, 
from  the  northermost  boundaiy  of  Texas 
to  Cape  Horn,  56  degrees  below  the  equa- 
tor, is  so  little  known  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider briefly  just  what  is  the  actual  value 
of  her  commerce  and  how  it  is  distributed. 
On  these  points,  the  most  recent  issues 
of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
are  extremely  instructive.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Latin  America  with  Europe  and 
the  United  States  alone  reached,  in  1904, 
the  grand  total  of  over  $975,000,000. 
The  former  obtained  $669,000,000  of 
this  amount  and  the  latter  $306,000,000 
— ^in  other  words,  Europe  secured  more 
than  twice  as  much  of  this  splendid  com- 
merce as  the  United  States.  The  total 
value  of  European  exports  to  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  was  $324,000,000, 
while  the  imports  into  Europe  from  Latin 
America  were  $345,000,000.  As  a  con- 
trast to  this,  American  exports  to  I^tin 
America  were  $68,000,000  while  the  im- 
ports from  the  Latin-American  Republics 
into  the  United  States  amounted  alto- 


gether to  $238,000,000.  Comment  on 
such  a  deplorable  showing  is  unnecessaiy: 
the  figures  speak  for  themselves.  These 
statistics,  however,  tell  only  a  portion  of 
the  lamentable  story.  Except  in  Cuban 
and  Mexican  ports,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  rarely  seen  flying  from  a  merchant 
vessel.  The  lucrative  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  Latin  America  is  mainly  carried 
on  in  foreign  bottoms,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France  and  even  insignificant 
Belgium  and  Norway  sharing  the  profits. 
In  many  of  the  most  important  Latin- 
American  centers  of  industry  and  civili- 
zation, like  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires,  which 
together  have  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  Chicago,  there  is  no  American  bank, 
and  exchange  is  conducted  through  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Berlin. 

Considering  that  Latin  America  has 
been  delivered  only  eighty  years  from 
over  three  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule 
and  oppression,  her  progress  in  the  arts, 
education,  civilization,  industry  and  com- 
merce has  been  marvelous.  Buenos 
Aires,  her  greatest  commercial  emporium 
and  maritime  port,  has  an  annual  com- 
merce of  $217,000,000  against  $188,000,- 
000  for  Shanghai,  China,  and  $128,000,- 
000  for  Yokohama,  Japan:  a  commerce 
which  considerably  exceeds  that  of  any 
seaport  of  the  United  States,  New  York 
excepted.  Santos  and  Rio,  Brazil,  the 
next  largest  Latin-American  ocean-ports, 
have,  respectively,  a  yearly  commerce  of 
$89,000,000  and  $82,000,000.  If  these 
figures  be  added  to  those  for  Buenos 
Aires,  we  have  a  combined  total  of  $388,- 
000,000,  or  a  value  closely  approximating 
one-third  that  of  New  York  City  ($1,- 
106,979,000)  and  easily  exceeding  that 
of  Calcutta  ($294,000,000),  the  greatest 
maritime  port  of  Asia. 

Manufacturing  has  already  made  sur- 
prising headway  in  Latin  America.  The 
imperial  republic  of  Brazil,  of  the  Tropical 
and  South  Temperate  zone,  and  almost 
as  vast  as  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
combined,  had,  on  July  31,  1905,  one 
hundred  and  eight  cotton-mills  in  opera- 
tion, with  715,078  spindles  and  26,054 
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looms.  These  mills  consume  annuaUy 
30,764,523  kilos  (68,000,000  pounds)  of 
cotton,  and  produce  234,473,424  meters, 
or,  approximately,  260,529,000  yards 
of  cloth.  The  number  of  operatives  em- 
ployed is  37,638.  Another  instance  of 
the  remarkable  progress  of  Latin  America 
is  seen  in  the  energetic  Republic  of  Chile. 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  United 
States  Consul  Mansfield,  of  Valparaiso, 
$40,000,000  capital  has  been  invested  in 
new  enterprises  during  the  year  1904. 
In  this  in  vestment,  companies  for  exploiting 
nitrate,  useful  and  precious  metals,  for 
promoting  municipal  improvements,  for 
manufactures  of  various  sorts,  for  encour- 
aging agriculture,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  banks,  are  represented. 

Railroad  construction  in  Latin  America 
is  going  on  apace.  The  Transcontinental 
Railway  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Chile  has  been  steadily  pushed  up 
among  the  highest  passes  of  the  forbid- 


ding snowy  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet,  a  spiral  tunnel  of 
16  kilometers  or  10  miles  remaining  to 
be  pierced  through  the  mountains.  Thus 
Chile  and  Argentina  bid  fair  soon  to  be 
linked  together  by  bands  of  steel  from 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  Atlantic  to  Valpa- 
raiso on  the  Pacific,  and  a  rapid  and  in- 
estimably valuable  highway  to  Australia, 
China,  Lidia  and  the  Far  Elast  will  prob- 
ably be  inaugurated  and  in  highly  suc- 
cessful operation  ten  years  before  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  canal. 

Such,  then,  is  the  brilliant  destiny  of 
Latin  America,  and,  hence,  every  move- 
ment should  have  the  united  support  of 
reflecting  and  patriotic  Americans  which, 
like  the  proposed  Pan-American  Collie 
of  Texas,  would  stimulate  commercial 
and  social  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin-American  Republics. 

Frederic  M .  Noa. 

Maiden,  Mass. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  RACE  PROBLEM.* 


By  Archibald  H.  Grimke,  A.M. 


Pan  III. 

1HAVE  now  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  contact  of  two  races  living  to- 
gether on  the  same  land  and  on  terms  of 
inequality,  in  its  relations  to  the  morals 
of  the  men  of  those  races.  It  yet  remains 
to  consider  the  same  subject  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  conduct  of  the  women.  What 
is  the  effect  of  such  contact,  to  be  specific, 
on  the  women  of  the  two  races  in  the 
South?  And  first,  what  is  it  on  white 
women  ?  Do  these  women  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  criminal  commerce  which 
goes  on  between  the  world  of  the  white 
man  and  that  of  the  colored  woman? 
And  if  so,  are  they  cognizant  of  its  extent 
and  magnitude?  They  do  perceive, 
without  doubt,  what  it  must  have  been 
in  the  past  from  the  multitude  of  the  mix- 

*  The  flnt  and  Becond  iMirtB  of  Mr.  Grimke's  aitiele  ap- 
peared in  ThbAbkna  for  Janoarf  and  Mareb.reipectiTely. 


ed  bloods  who  came  down  to  the  South 
from  a  period  before  the  war,  or  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  Such  visible  evidence 
not  even  a  fool  could  refuse  to  accept  at 
its  full  face-value.  And  the  white  women 
of  the  South  are  not  fools.  Far  from  it. 
They  have  eyes  like  other  women,  and 
ears,  and  with  them  they  see  and  hear 
what  goes  on  about  them.  Their  intel- 
ligence is  not  deceived  in  respect  to  ap- 
pearances and  underlying  causes.  Afler- 
tainly  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  net 
that  a  negro  can  no  more  change  his  skin 
than  a  leopard  his  spotsA  When  there- 
fore they  see  black  mothm  with  light- 
colored  children,  they  need  not  ask  the 
meaning  of  it,  the  cause  of  such  apparait 
wonder.  For  they  know  to  their  sontm 
its  natural  explanation,  and  whence  have 
come  all  the  mulattoes  and  Quadroons 
and   octoroons   of  the   SouthA   And  to 
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these  women  this  knowledge  has  been 
bitterer  than  death.  The  poisoned  ar- 
row of  it  long  ago  entered  deep  into  their 
souls.  And  the  hurt,  cruel  and  immedi- 
cable, rankles  in  the  breasts  of  those 
women  to-day,  as  it  rankled  in  the  breasts 
of  their  mothers  of  a  past  long  vanishep. 

What  pray,  is  engendered  by  all  of  this 
widespread  but  suppressed  suffering 
transmitted*  as  a  bitter  heritage  for  gen- 
erations, bv  Southern  mothers  to  Southern 
daughters?  WTiat  but  bitter  hatred  of 
the  black  woman  of  the  South  by  the 
white  woman  of  the  South.  How  is  this 
hatred  expressed  ?  In  a  hundred  ways 
and  by  a  hundred  means.  MJne  cannot 
keep  down  a  feeling  of  pity  for  a  large 
class  of  women  in  the  South  who  cannot 
meet  in  the  street,  or  store,  or  car,  a  well- 
dressed  and  comely  colored  girl  T^ithout 
experiencing  a  pang  of  suspicion,  a  spasm 
of  fea^  For  there  arises  unbidden,  un- 
avoidlHbly,  in  the  minds  of  such  women 
the  ugly  question,  whase  daughter  is  she, 
and  whose  mistress  is  she  to  be  ?^^or  in 
that  girl's  veinsYmay  flow  the  proudest 
blood  of  the  Sou^i*  i  And  this  possibility, 
aye,  probability,  so  shameful  to  both 
raceis  no  one  in  the  South  knows  better 
than  the  Southern  white  womitni.  What 
happens?  The  most  natural  ihing  in 
the  world,  though  not  the  wisest.  The 
hatred,  the  suspicion,  the  fear  of  these 
women  find  expression  in  scorn,  in  active 
ill-will,  not  only  toward  that  one  particu- 
lar girl,  but  toward  her  whole  class  as  well. 
They  are  all  put  under  the  ban  of  this 
accumulated  hatred,  suspicion  and  fear. 

A  hostility,  deep-seated  and  passionate 
as  that  which  proceeds  from  white  women 
as  a  class  toward  black  women  as  a  class, 
shoots  beyond  the  mark  and  attacks  in- 
discriminately all  colored  women  without 
r^ard  to  character,  without  regard  to 
standing  or  respectability.  It  is  enough 
that  they  belong  to  the  black  race:  ergo, 
they  are  bad,  ei^,  they  are  dangerous. 
AU  this  bitter  hatred  of  the  women  of  one 
race  by  the  women  of  the  other  race  has 
borne  bitter  fruit  in  the  South  in  merciless 
olass  distinctions,  in  hard  and  fast  caste- 


lines,  designed  to  limit  contact  of 
races  there  at  the  single  point  where  they 
come  together  as  superior  and  inferior. 
Hence  the  South  has  its  laws  separating 
the  races  in  schools,  in  public  libraries, 
in  churches,  in  hotels,  in  cars,  in  waiting- 
rooms,  on  steamboats,  in  hospitals,  in 
jpoorhouses,  in  prisons,  in  graveyards. 
^Thus  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the  contact 
of  the  races  to  a  minimum,  to  glut  at  the 
same  time  the  hatred  of  the  white  women 
of  the  South  to  the  black  women  of  the 
South,  and  to  shut  the  men  of  each  race 
from  the  women  of  the  other  race,  ^ut 
how  foolish  are  all  these  laws,  how  futile 
are  all  these  class  distinction^;!  Do  they 
reaUy  effect  the  separation  of  the  races  ? 
They  do  not,  they  cannot  under  existing 
conditions.  What  then  do  they  ?  CThey 
do  indeed  separate  the  world  of  the  white 
man  and  woman  from  the  colored  man 
and  woman,  but  they  fail  utterly  to  sepa- 
rate the  world  of  the  colored  woman  from 
the  white  man.  r 

(  The  joint  f^r  of  the  white  woman  and 
the  white  man  is  incorporated  to-day  in 
every  State  of  the  South  in  laws  inter- 
dicting intermarriage  of  the  races.  But 
do  those  laws  put  an  end  to  the  sexual 
commerce  which  goes  on  between  the 
world  of  the  white  man  and  that  of  the 
colored  woman  ?  Have  they  checked 
perceptibly  this  \i\e  traffic  between  these 
two  worlds?  They  have  not,  nor  can 
they  diminish  or  extinguish  this  evil.  On 
the  contrary,  because  they  divide  the  two 
worids,  because  they  uphold  this  legal 
separation  of  the  races,  they  provide  a 
secret  door,  a  dark  way  between  the  two 
worlds,  between  the  two  races,  which  the 
men  of  the  upper  world  open  at  will  and 
travel  at  pleasure.  For  they  hold  the 
key  to  this  secret  door,  the  due  to  this 
dark  way.  Such  preventive  measures 
are  in  truth  but  a  repetition  of  the  fatal 
folly  of  the  ostrich  when  it  is  afraid.  For 
then  while  this  powerful  bird  takes  in- 
finite pains  to  cover  its  insignificant  front 
lines,  it  leaves  unprotected  its  widely 
extended  rear  ones,  and  falls  accordingly 
an  easy  victim  to  the  enemy  which  pur- 
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sues  it.  The  real  peril  of  an  admixture 
of  the  races  in  the  South  lies  not  in  inter- 
marriage but  in  concubinage,  lies  through 
that  secret  door  which  connects  the  races, 
the  key  to  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  men  of  the  South,  fit  is  they  who 
first  opened  it,  and  it  is  they  who  continue 
to  keep  it  ope^.  Were  it  not  for  the  folly 
of  the  white  women  of  the  South,  it  might 
yet  be  closed  and  sealed.  The  folly  of 
the  white  women  of  the  South  is  their 
hatred,  their  fear  of  the  colored  women 
of  the  South.  They  first  think  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  rivalry  of  the  second 
class  by  excluding  them  from  the  upper 
world,  by  shutting  them  securely  within 
the  limits  of  the  lower  one.  But  these 
women  forget  the  existence  of  that  secret 
door,  of  the  hidden  way.  They  forget 
also  the  hand  which  holds  the  key  to  the 
one  and  the  clue  to  the  other.  That  hand 
is  the  hand  of  the  white  man;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  colored  woman. ^ 

[is  it  not  the  white  women  of  the  Sonth 
more  than  any  other  agency,  or  than  all 
other  agencies  put  together,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  a  public 
sentiment  in  the  South  which  makes  it 
legally  impossible  for  a  colored  girl  to 
obtain  redress  from  the  white  man  who 
betrays  her,  or  support  from  him  for  his 
bastard  child  ?)  The  white  woman  of  the 
South  thus  Qotlaws,  thus  punishes  her 
black  rival.  But  what  does  such  out- 
lawry accompUsh,  what  such  punishment  ? 
What  do  they  but  add  immensely  to  the 
strength  of  die  white  man's  temptation 
by  making  such  illicit  intercourse  safe 
for  him  to  indulge  in?  Thanks  to  the 
white  woman's  mad  hatred  of  the  colored 
woman,  to  her  insane  fear  of  her  colored 
rival,  the  white  man  of  the  South  is  en- 
abled to  practice  with  singular  impunity 
this  species  of  polygamy.N  For  the  pen- 
alties against  the  adulterer,  against  the 
fornicator,  which  the  law  provides,  which 
public  opinion  provides,  for  him  in  the 
upper  world,  he  well  knows  will  not  be 
called  down  on  his  head  were  the  acts  of 
adulteiy  or  fornication  committed  by  him 
in  the  lower  world,  ^[t  is  a  sad  fact  and 
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a  terrible  one,  sad  for  both  races  and  ter- 
rible for  the  women  of  both  races  in  the 
actual  and  potential  wickedness  of  it. 
No  colored  girl,  however  cruelly  wronged 
y  a  white  man  in  the  South  will  be  able 
to  obtain  an  iota  of  justice  at  the  hands  of 
that  man  in  any  court  of  law  in  any  South- 
em  state,  or  get  the  slightest  hearing  or 
sympathy  for  her  cause  at  the  bar  of 
Southern  pubhc  opinion.  Were  she  to 
enter  the  upper  world  of^the  white  woman 
with  such  a  case  against  some  white  man, 
who  but  the  Southern  white  woman 
would  be  the  first  to  drive  her  back  into 
her  world?  But  unless  she  is  not  only 
allowed  but  encouraged  to  emerge  out  of 
her  world  with  the  shameful  fruit  of  her 
guilty  life  and  love,  and  so  to  confront 
her  white  paramour  in  his  world,  how  is 
the  lower  world  ever  to  rid  itself  of  such 
as  she,  or  the  upper  one  of  such  as  he? 
In  the  segregation  of  the  black  woman 
under  such  conditions  lies  the  white 
woman's  greatest  danger,  lies  the  white 
race's  greatest  danger  from  admixture  of 
the  races,  hes  the  South's  greatest  danger 
to  its  morals.  For  through  such  segre- 
gation runs  the  white  man's  secret  way 
to  the  black  woman's .  world,  and  there- 
fore to  miscegenation  of  the  races,  to 
their  widespread  moral  degradation  and 
corruption.  (Amalgamation  is  ngt  there- 
by made  hard,  but  appallingly  eas^ 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  tms  side 
of  the  subject  which  must  not  be  entirely 
ignored,  and  that  is  the  existence  in  a  few 
instances  of  illicit  relations  between  some 
white  women  and  some  colored  men  in 
the  South.  That  such  relations  have 
existed  in  the  past,  and  do  actually  exist 
there  at  the  present  time,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  whatever.  In  certain 
localities  these  relations  although  known 
or  suspected,  have  been  tolerated*  while 
in  general  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered 
or  suspected  they  have  been  broken  up 
by  mobs  who  murder  the  black  partici- 
pants when  they  are  caught,  sometimes 
on  trumped-up  charges  of  having  com- 
mitted the  *'usuatl  crime."  The  ^exist- 
ence of  such  relations  is  not  so^slrange 
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or  incredible  as  may  be  supposed  at  first 
hearing  of  them.  For  it  is  a  fact  hardly 
less  curious,  if  not  so  strange,  that  there 
are  men  who  while  they  would  not  think 
of  marrying  into  a  class  beneath  them 
would  nevertheless  Uve  readily  enough 
in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  women  of 
that  class.  And  in  this  upper  class  there 
are  women,  not  many  it  is  true,  who 
would  do  the  same  thing.  They  care 
enough  for  the  men  in  the  class  beneath 
them  to  enter  into  illicit  relations  in  secret 
with  them,  but  not  enough  to  enter  into 
illicit  relations  with  these  same  men  in 
the  open,  in  the  gaze  of  a  scornful  and 
horrified  world.  Has  it  ever  been  seri- 
ously considered  that  Uke  father  may 
occasionaUy  produce  like  daughter  in 
the  South  ?  And  that  such  moral  lapses 
by  a  few  white  women  of  that  section 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  at  least  by 
that  mysterious  law  of  atavism?  The 
sons  are  hke  the  fathers  in  respect  to  their 
fondness  for  colored  women,  why  may 
not  one  daughter  in,  say  ten  thousand, 
resemble  those  fathers  in  the  same  shame- 
ful, though  not  altogether  unnatural  re- 
spect? (Do  not  such  instances,  few  and 
far  between  at  present  though  they  be, 
furnish  matter  for  grave  reflection  for  the 
thoughtful  people  of  the  South  regardless 
of  sex,  or  race,  or  coloi)? 

Have  the  white  women  of  the  South 
considered  that  under  existing  conditions 
they  are  deprived  of  effective  influence, 
of  effective  power,  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  men  of  their  race  ?  And  that  un- 
less the  morals  of  the  men  are  reformed 
the  morals  of  the  whole  race  wiU  eventu- 
ally decline?  If  the  women  fail  to  Uft 
the  level  of  the  moral  life  of  their  men  to 
their  own  higher  plane,  the  lower  morals 
of  the  men  wiU  drag  downward  ultimately 
to  their  level  that  of  the  women.  From 
this  inevitable  conclusion  and  consequence 
there  is  no  possible  escape.  But  the 
white  women  of  the  South  are  poweriess 
to  lift  the  morals  of  their  men  without 
lifting  at  the  same  time  the  morak  of  the 
women  of  the  black  race.  If,  however, 
they  steadily  refuse  to  do  so  in  future,  as 


they  have  refused  to  do  so  in  the  past, 
and  as  they  refuse  to  do  so  to-day  by  the 
only  sure  means  which  can  and  will  con- 
tribute mightily  to  effect  such  a  purpose, 
viz.y  by  making  the  black  women  their 
equals  before  the  lawfand  at  the  bar  of 
an  enlightened  puolic  sentiment,  and 
these  women  remain  in  consequence 
where  they  are  to-day,  a  snare  to  the  feet 
of  white  men,  when  these  men  trip  over 
this  snare  into  the  hell  of  the  senses,  they 
will  drag  downward  slowly  but  surely  with 
them  toward  the  level  of  these  self-same 
black  women  the  moral  ideals  if  not  t^ 
moral  life  of  the  white  women  of  the  South^) 

And  now  a  final  word  about  the  black 
woman  of  the  South:  She  holds  in  her 
keeping  the  moral  weal  or  woe,  not  only 
of  her  own  race,  but  of  the  white  race  also. 
As  she  stands  to-day  in  respect  to  the 
white  man  of  the  South,  her  situation  is 
fuU  of  peril  to  both  races.  For  she  lives 
in  a  world  where  the  white  man  may 
work  his  will  on  her  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, outside  of  law,  outside  of  the 
social  code  and  moral  restraints  which 
protect  the  white  woman.  This  black 
woman's  extra-legal  position  in  the  South, 
and  her  extra-social  status  there,  render 
her  a  safe  quarry  for  the  white  man's  lust. 
And  she  is  pursued  by  him  for  immoral 
ends  without  dread  of  iU  consequences 
to  himself,  either  legal  or  social.  Qi  she 
resists  his  advances,  and  in  many  cases 
she  does  resist  them,  he  does  not  abate 
his  pursuit,  but  redoubles  it.^Her  re- 
spectabiUty,  her  very  virtue,  makes  her 
all  the  more  attractive  to  him,  spurs  the 
more  his  sensual  desire  to  get  possession 
of  her  person.  He  tracks  her,  endeavors 
to  snare  her  in  a  hundred  dark  ways  and 
by  a  hundred  crooked  means.  On  the 
street,  in  stores,  in  cars,  going  to  and  from 
church,  she  encounters  this  man,  bent  on 
her  ruin.  Into  her  very  home  his  secret 
emissaries  may  attack  her  with  their 
temptation,  with  their  vile  soUcitations. 
^owhere  is  she  safe,  free  from  his  pursuit, 
Decause  no  law  protects  her,  no  moral 
sentiment  casts  about  her  person  the  s^is 
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of  its  power.  And  when  haply  dazzled 
by  the  insignia  of  his  superior  class,  or 
his  wealth,  or  the  magic  of  his  skin,  or 
the  creature  comforts  which  he  is  able 
to  offer  her,  she  succumbs  to  his  embrace 
and  enters  the  home  to  which  he  invites 
her,  she  becomes  from  that  time  outlawed 
in  both  worlds,  a  moral  plague-spot  in 
the  midst  of  both  races.  For  she  begins 
then  to  reproduce  herself,  her  wretched 
history,  her  sad  fate,  in  the  more  wretched 
history,  the  sadder  fate,  of  her  daughters. 
/  And  so  in  her  world  of  the  senses,  of  the 
passions,  she  enacts  in  a  sort  of  vicious 
circle  the  moral  tragedy  of  two  races.  If 
the  white  man  works  the  moral  ruin  of 
her  and  hers,  she  and  they  in  turn  work 
upon  him  and  his  a  moral  ruin  no  less 
sure  and  terrible^ 

What  is  the  Remedy  ?  It  is  certainly 
not  the  segregation  of  the  races  in  a  state 
of  inequality  before  the  law.  For  such 
segregation  exists  to-day.  It  has  existed 
to  the  hurt  of  both  races  in  the  past.  It 
is  the  fruitful  parent  of  fearful  woes  at 
the  present  time,  and  will  be  the  breeder 
of  incalculable  mischief  for  both  races,' 
for  the  South,  and  for  the  nation  itself, 
in  the  future.  The  remedy  lies  not  then 
in  segregation  and  inequality,  for  that  is 
the  disease,  but  in  segregation,  if  America 
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so  wills  it,  and  equality.  ^Di0>  double 
moral  standard  has  to  be  got  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  a  single  one 
erected  in  its  stead,  applicable  alike  to 
the  men  and  women  of  both  races.  The 
moral  world  of  the  white  man  and  that 
of  the  black  woman  must  be  merged  into 
one  by  the  ministers  of  law  and  of  reUgion, 
by  an  awakened  public  conscience  and 
an  enUghtened  and  impartial  public 
sentiment,  which  is  the  great  promoter 
and  upholder  of  individual  and  national 
righteousness.  The  black  woman  of  the 
South  must  be  as  sacredly  guarded  as  a 
woman  by  Southern  law  and  public 
opinion  against  the  sexual  passion  and 
pursuit  of  the  Southern  white  man  as  is 
the  Southern  white  woman.  Such  equal- 
ity of  condition,  of  protection,  in  the 
South  is  indispensable  to  any  lasting  im- 
provement in  the  morals  of  its  people, 
white  or  black.  If  that  section  persists 
in  sowing  inequality  instead  of  equality 
between  the  races,  it  must  continue  to 
gather  the  bitter  fruits  of  it  in  the  darken- 
ed moral  life,  in  the  low  moral  standards 
of  both  races.  For  what  the  South  sows, 
whether  it  be  cotton  or  character,  that 
it  shall  surely  reap,  j 

Archibald  H.  Grimke. 
Boston^  Mass. 
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IT  WAS  the  occasion  of  a  big  spectacu- 
lar performance  at  a  well-known 
theater  in  New  York  city,  far-famed  for 
this  style  of  production,  that  Tilly  West- 
over,  suping  at  twenty-five  cents  a  night, 
first  saw  the  big  scene-shifter  called — weU, 
we  will  call  him  Sam. 

Sam  was  possessed  of  rope-like  muscles 
and  therein  took  great  pride.  "Out  of 
me  way,"  he  would  call  to  the  huddled 
"extras,"  in  commanding  voice,  and  even 
the  much-heralded  beauty,  "star  of  the 


show,"  had  once  been  known  almost  to 
jump  aside  from  the  path  of  this  modem 
Hercules,  when  he  was  condescending  to 

assist  at  the  performances  of  the  

theater.  For  Sam  had  an  air  about  him 
which  indicated  a  distinct  aloofness  from 
his  occupation.  He  suggested  in  an 
indescribable  manner  that  his  rightful 
occupation  might  be  razing  castles,  tear- 
ing up  mountains,  or  pulling  down  Cali- 
fornia redwoods;  anything  rather  than 
such  simple,  easy  work — or  so  his  manner 
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implied — as  that  which  in  reality  engaged 
his  distinguished  attention. 

Tilly  Westover,  being  poor,  unknown, 
and  of  extremely  humble  origin,  may  be 
simply  and  accurately  described  as  thin. 
Under  other  and  more  favorable  worldly 
circumstances  she  would  be  designated 
with  propriety  as  " spirituelle,"  "lithe," 
"willowy,"  or  something  fetching  in  the 
way  of  adjectives.  But  since  she  is  only 
Tilly  Westover,  with  the  merest  apology 
for  a  home  in  an  extremely  unfashionable, 
not  to  say  undesirable,  part  of  the  city, 
she  may  be  safely  described  as  thin,  and 
nothing  more. 

Well,  perhaps  a  little  more.  For  in 
addition  to  great  paucity  of  flesh,  scat- 
tered gingerly  over  a  spare  but  graceful 
little  frame,  she  was  possessed  of  a  soul 
capable  of  great  appreciation,  which  ap- 
preciation was  bestowed  gratuitously  and 
unconditionally  on  the  burly  scene-shifter, 
Sam. 

Perhaps  it  was  mental  telepathy,  and 
perhaps  merely  chance,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  Sam's  big, 
honest  vision  was  one  night  attracted  to 
Tilly,  standing  meek,  unobtrusive  and 
thin,  in  a  nook  formed  by  heaped-up 
properties.  There  had  been  other  "  lady 
supes  "  conspicuously  resplendent  in  their 
spangled  finery,  and  far  more  advanced 
in  both  manner  and  appearance,  who 
had  viewed  him  with  approval;  many  of 
whom,  in  fact,  were  frequently  crudely 
frank  in  their  manner  of  procedure  to 
attract  his  at^ntion,  calling  softly  to  him 
in  varying  phrase  and  accent:  "Hello, 
Sandow;  let 's  feel  your  muscle."  But 
one  and  all  of  the  "  lady  supes  "  had  failed 
to  make  a  hit  with  Sam,  until  he  saw 
Tilly  with  furtive  glance  resting  her  eyes 
on  him,  as  she  stood  half-hidden  in  her 
improvised  retreat  waiting  to  "go  on." 

He  was  too  rushed  at  the  moment  to 
lend  any  formaUty  to  his  greeting  of  her, 
even  had  he  been  so  inclined.  He  had  a 
firm  grip  on  his  end  of  a  big  "  shift "  which 
he  was  trying  to  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tilly's  vantage-ground.  His  business- 
like, and  it  may  be  added,  characteristic 


greeting  was  in  this  wise:  "HuUy  geel 
get  outer  de  way.  Don't  yer  hear  the 
'sistant  stage-director  shoutin'  'over- 
ture'?" 

Tilly  obeyed  with  alacrity.  For  the 
rest  of  the  evening  she  felt  less  alone,  as 
if,  strange  miracle  of  emotions,  a  strong 
arm  were  protecting  her;  she  could  not 
have  explained  it  for  the  life  of  her,  but 
intuitively  she  realized  that  something, 
as  yet  intangible,  but  sweet,  had  entered 
her  hitherto  dull  and  uneventful  Ufe,  for 
the  honest  eyes  had  looked  straight  into 
hers,  and  the  glance  was  kindly. 

The  next  night  Tilly  longed  to  place 
herself  in  the  same  position  just  to  be 
ordered  away,  that  she  might  reexperi- 
ence  the  exultant  thrill  contingent  on  the 
discovery  that  she  found  favor  in  a  strong 
man's  eyes.  But  courage  failed  her,  or 
inherent  modesty  prevailed,  and  she  seat- 
ed herself  instead  on  a  huge  coil  of  rope' 
at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  stage. 

At  identicaUy  the  same  moment  almost, 
as  on  the  night  before,  Sam  would  be 
steering  his  end  of  the  big  scene  to  its  tem- 
porary resting-place;  perhaps  someone 
was  standing  where  she  had  stood,  and 
he  would  later  address  her  in  that  com- 
manding tone,  that  still  lingered  in  Tilly's 
heart,  a  joyous  memory.  A  jealous 
twinge  almost  lifted  her  from  the  coil  of 
rope  on  which  she  sat  at  the  mere  thought. 

"  Overture,"  called  the  assistant  stage- 
director.  "Overture,"  she  heard  him 
calling,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other. 
She  arose,  shook  out  her  tinselled  gown, 
then  instinctively  felt  for  the  toy  crown 
upon  her  head,  as  the  familiar  strains  of 
the  music,  which  announced  the  supers' 
cue,  reached  her  ears.  Others  also  in 
tinsel  gowns  were  crowding  about  her; 
some  with  wings  and  some  with  wands; 
the  "star"  stood  in  the  front  right-wing. 
Miss  Westover  took  her  place  with  the 
other  "supers"  engaged  to  fiU  in  the 
ranks  of  the  chorus  in  the  opening  scene. 

The  snare-drum  tattoo  reverberated 
thrillingly.  It  filled  her  with  more  than 
the  usual  exhilaration  on  this  wonderful 
night.     There  was   an   inarticulate  and 
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suspicious  grunt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
calcium-light  man;  a  faint,  whirring 
sound  and  the  curtain  was  going  up. 
The  much-heralded  beauty,  "star  of  the 
show,"  flanked  and  backed  by  shimmer- 
ing cohorts,  burst  forth  on  the  gaze  of  an 
impatient  audience.  But  what  mattered 
it  to  Tilly  Westover  ?  The  wild  billows 
of  applause,  and  the  air  vibrant  with 
wondering  murmurs  of  finely-costumed 
women  and  inmiaculately-garbed  men. 
Her  god  was  back  of  the  scenes.  Her 
god  was  to  her  greater  than  all  these. 
Her  heart  beat  high  above  the  clapping 
of  hands  it  seemed  to  her,  for  her  god 
had  addressed  her,  in  homely  phrase  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  addr^sed  her; 
"Straighten  yer  crown,"  he  had  said; 
"  it 's  dead  leaiy;  shove  her  to  starboard." 

A  rapture,  delicate  yet  weU-defined, 
stole  into  Tilly's  little  starved  heart  and 
lent  wings  to  her  feet  as  she  tripped 
through  the  mazes  of  the  fantastic  march, 
while  the  orchestra  kept  up  the  inspiring 
melody  that  set  the  incorrigible  gallery- 
gods  to  whistUng  and  keeping  time  with 
their  feet.  The  entire  house  seemed 
lifted  out  of  itself  in  a  passing  spasm  of 
prismatic  emotion.  The  "promoters" 
of  the  show  standing  in  the  wings,  tried 
at  first  to  conceal  their  joy  under  a  look 
of  bland  and  prosperous  indifference, 
failed,  then  shook  each  other's  hands  and 
roared  incoherent  congratulations  at  each 
other  with  cigars,  unlighted,  in  their  Ups, 
and  the  latest  thing  in  derbies  set  well 
back  on  their  heads. 

Out "  in  front "  the  author  of  the  Ubretto 
modestly  concealed  among  friends  in  an 
upper  box.  was  secretly  lamenting  that 
the  music  was  so  mediocre  for  so  fine  a 
book,  while  opposite,  in  another  upper 
box,  the  long-haired  "  musicianer,"  who 
had  contrived  the  score,  felt  acutely  ag- 
grieved that  the  "book"  was  so  bad, 
when  the  music  was  so  superior.  Yet 
each  genius,  nevertheless,  felt  like  throw- 
ing his  opera  hat — secured  on  credit  for 
the  occasion — ^into  the  air,  the  while  he 
sat  outwardly  calm  and  quite  imperial 
in  a  rented  dress-suit,  and  gleaming  linen 


purchased  at  the  bargain-CQunter  of  a 
department-store,  thinking  how  this,  his 
first  "hit,"  would  enhance  his  prestige 
along  Broadway.  The  Wall-street  spec- 
ulator forgot  stocks  and  tickers  for  awhile 
and  reveUed  in  dreams  recalled  of  his 
boyhood.  The  blasS  society-woman  over 
there  in  the  lower  stage-box  at  the  right, 
gowned  in  mauve  satin,  with  its  cold 
silver  embroidery,  resplendent  in  hard, 
glittering,  white  diamonds,  smiled  un- 
consciously, thus  partially  effacing  the 
set  expression  of  placidity  about  the 
mouth,  remembering  vividly  other  less 
prosperous  but  infinitely,  as  seen  by  her 
in  the  music-set  retrospection*  more  sat- 
isfactory days. 

As  far  as  the  audience  had  power  to 
observe  everything  was  running  with 
satisfaction  and  despatch. 

Behind  the  scenes  consternation  reigned. 

It  started  in  this  way:    there  was  a 
slight  commotion  in  the  wings  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Miss — ^well,  we  will 
call  her  Miss  St.  Clair — had  fallen  in  a 
faint  and  would  have  to  be  sent  home. 
Miss  St.  Clair  had  but  one  line  to  speak, 
yet,  as  often  happens,  it  was  a  line  of 
some  importance,  not  so  much  in  itself 
as  in  relation  to  the  production  as  a  whole. 
To  pick  out  a  girl  adequately  to  take  her 
place  at  a  moment's  notice  was  really  a 
matter  of  more  difficulty  than  it  might  seem 
to  the  average  person  inexperienced  in 
things  theatrical.     For  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  stage-business  went  with  the  line . 

Sam,  the  gigantic  scen^-shifter,  was 
on  the  alert.  He  had  been  employed  at 
this  particular  theater  for  five  years  and 
was  a  person  of  some  consequence.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  boss,"  he  said  suddenly  to  an 
anxious-looking  man,  "but  there  goes  a 
girl  could  do  the  business.  I  'U  put  her 
on  to  de  line  meself." 

The  stage-director  and  the  two  "pro- 
moters" stood  a  gaping  trio;  the  latter 
two  now  had  their  derbies  tilted  far  down 
over  their  noses,  while  thdr  dgais  slanted 
acutely  upward  toward  the  down-slant- 
ing rims.  "Her?"  they  ejaculated  al- 
in  most  unison. 
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(.  Her,"  retorted  Sam,  apparently  stir- 

e    red  to  the  verge  of  mutiny  by  their  tone. 

I        "  She  'd  queer  it  to  beat  h ,"  was 

P  the  prompt  rejoinder  of  the  anxious  stage- 
director. 

"Naw,  she  wouldn't,"  retorted  Sam 
strenuously. 

''  It  can  't  be  done,"  snapped  the  stage- 
director  in  his  turn.  **You  go  on  with 
your  business." 

Sam  suddenly  took  on  a  placid  and 
exasperatingly  inactive  look.  *'  It 's  a 
difficult  set,  tlie  next  one,"  he  said  slowly, 
''and  needs  a  firm  hand  and  a  knowin' 
one  at  de  head  of  de  push.  Either  she 
goes  on  as  de  guy  wid  de  line,  or  I  quits — 
on  de  spot,  too." 

The  stage-director  looked  volumes, 
but  he  was  too  staggered  to  retort,  and 
simply  glared  at  the  doughty  knight  of 
the  scenes  and  the  girl. 

"Perhaps  we "  ventured  the  "pro- 
moters." 

The  stage-director  cut  them  short  with 
a  mighty  sneer,  then  snorted  forth  to  the 
waiting  giant:  " Get  your  girl  and  coach 
her  on  the  line  as  soon  as  you  have  the 
set  finished.  You  have  plenty  of  time. 
She  won't  get  a  chance  to  queer  the  show 
till  the  middle  of  the  act.  To-morrow, 
report  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Squires — ^you 
know  him  I  guess." 

Sam  turned  away  without  loss  of  time 
and  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
work  of  the  moment,  while  the  stage- 
director  went  down  to  the  basement  dress- 
ing-room and  sought  out  thin  Tilly  West- 
over,  who  was  busily  putting  a  lavish 
layer  of  powder  over  her  exposed  should- 
ers. Calling  her  to  him,  he  briefly  ex- 
plained what  he  wanted  her  to  do,  re- 
ferring her  to  Sam  for  further  instructions. 

"I  know  the  line  and  business  per- 
fectly," said  Tilly  promptly.  "I  can  do 
it." 

"What  relation  is  that  scene-shifter 
to  you?"  asked  the  stage-director 
brusquely. 

"None  yet,"  returned  Tilly,  and  then 
giggled  girl-wise,  and  continued:  "I'U 
go  see  what  he  's  got  to  say  about  this." 
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The  stage-director  followed  the  hurry- 
ing figure  meekly.  "  Who  'd  have  thou^t 
it?"  he  was  saying  to  himself.  "These 
thin  girls  always  have  so  much  more  in 
them  than  one  would  expect."    The  two 

promoters  "  looked  up  at  him  anxiously. 

It 's  all  right,"  he  said  before  they  could 
frame  a  sentence;  "she's  game,  and  a 
brave  exponent  of  the  eternal  feminine; 
she  's  gone  to  let  her  yoimg  man  get  in 
his  Uttle  instructions,  and  feel  his  im- 
portance in  consequence,  although  she 
does  not  need  them  anjnmore  than  I  do." 

The  curtain  went  up  and  the  act  was 
on.  At  the  right  moment  thin  Tilly 
Westover  acquitted  herself  with  extreme 
credit.  After  the  "show"  Sam  asked  if 
he  might  see  her  home.  She  said  he 
might,  and  with  beating  heart  went  out 
at  his  side,  while  the  rest  of  the  "lady 
supes,"  whose  manners  in  this  instance 
might  have  been  better,  either  punched 
each  other  and  giggled,  or  stared  in  un- 
disguised amazement. 

"  Will  you  be  my  special  ?  "  asked  Sam 
on  the  way  home.  Tilly  looked  properly 
bashful,  and  protested  that  she  did  not 
know  him  weU  enough. 

"Aw,  go  on,"  said  the  scene-shifter 
bluntly,  "  don't  yer  'spose  I  've  seen  yer 
lookin'  at  me  all  durin'  the  rehearsals  ? " 

"  Lots  of  people  look  at  you,"  protested 
Tilly,  "  because — ^because  you  're  so  big 
— ^you  've  big,  strong  arms — and — ^and — 
you  're  a  very  strong  man." 

"Yes,"  said  Sam,  without  any  pre- 
tense of  false  modesty,  "  I  can  't  deny  as 
people  look  at  me,  but  yer  see  I  don't  look 
Kaoy;  and."  he  aJded  with  an  infi- 
nitely  tender  look  at  the  girl  by  his  side, 
"  they  don't  all  look  just  as  you  have.  If 
you  want  me  take  me.  I  am  not  the 
man  as  will  be  turned  down  twict  run- 
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I  '11  take  you,"  said  thin  TiUy  West- 
over,  palpitatingly. 

The  next  day  Sam  presented  himself 
before  the  manager.  Mr.  Squires  looked 
at  a  slip  of  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  and 
then  at  the  strapping,  weU-set-up  young 
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fellow  before  him,  and  mentally  called 
the  stage-director  a  fool.  ''You  are  re- 
ported for  insubordination/'  began  the 
manager  slowly,  noting  Sam's  powerful 
biceps  with  respect;  "have  you  anything 
to  say?" 

''She  got  along  all  right;  she  done 
fine,"  was  Sam's  irrelevant  rejoinder. 

"She?  Oh,  that  thin  Westover  girl. 
Yes,  I  understand  she  acquitted  herself 
with  credit.  The  Une  not  only  served 
as  an  explanatory  link,  but  caught  the 
house  the  way  she  gave  it.  Now  that  is 
the  idea,"  continued  the  manager  dream- 
ily, "  catch  the  house  every  time  you  can  " 
— ^then,  pulling  himself  together  with  an 
eflFort,  he  resumed:  "You  know,  Sam, 
for  the  sake  of  discipUne  the  scene-shift- 
ers must  be  held  in  check.    Now  you * ' 

He  paused.  "What  was  the  use?" 
he  reasoned  wearily  with  himself;  "the 
girl  had  saved  the  show  virtually,  and 
the  man  fancied  the  girl.  He  himself 
had  been  under  a  nervous  strain  for  weeks 
from  cares  incidental  to  this  immense 
production,  and  its  highly  successful 
opening  had  lifted  the  strain  but  to  leave 
him  world-weary  and  bereft  of  vitaUty. 
But  he  pushed  on .  "  You  know  you  might 
have  caused  serious  trouble  last  night." 

Sam  rested  first  on  one  foot  and  then 
on  another,  but  said  nothing. 

"You  see,"  continued  the  stage-man- 
ager lamely,  "you  see — hang  it,  man, 
have  n't  you  anjrthing  to  say  ?  " 

"  Nothin',  Mr.  Squires,  only  you  see  it 
was  this  way;  I  seen  Tilly's  chanst  an' 
stepped  in  wid  me  bluff.  She 's  me 
steady  now  for  fair,  an'  she  says  if  I  '11 
hunch  up  a  bit  on  me  grammar  she  's 
won  fer  Ufe.  You  can  't  win  a  girl  wid- 
out  doin'  somethin'  fer  her.  I  done  all 
I  could."  And  Sam  relapsed  into  tender 
reminiscent  silence. 

Mr.  Squires  leaned  back  in  his  office- 
chair,  and  shutting  one  eye,  fastened  the 


other  on  the  man  before  him.  Finally 
he  turned  his  face  toward  the  desk,  say- 
ingshoitly:  "That'saU." 

"  Do  I  hold  me  job  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  I  do  n't  see  why  not,"  was  the  terse 
rejoinder.     "  Good-bye." 

That  night,  as  Sam  left  the  theater 
with  thin  Tilly  Westover  tripping  along 
by  his  side,  he  was  handed  a  small  pack- 
age neatly  done  up  and  inscribed  with 
his  name.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  but 
at  the  first  electric-light  the  couple  came 
to,  on  their  way  to  the  "L"  station,  Sam 
halted  and  bade  Tilly  turn  her  head  away, 
while  he  hastily  undid  the  package.  Tilly 
being  only  human,  found  it  hard  to  com- 
ply, but  did  so.  Later  she  lost  her  temper 
because  he  refused  to  tell  her  what  was 
in  the  white  paper. 

Sam  bantered  and  put  her  off.  "  Wait 
tiU  we  're  spUced,  Tilly,"  he  said,  "then 
no  secrets  shall  come  between  us  twain.'* 
With  this  rudely  transposed  sentiment 
from  a  class  of  novels  with  which  her 
future  husband  was  famiUar,  TiUy  West- 
over  was  obliged  to  be  content. 

When  Sam  got  home,  he  sat  down,  and 
Ughting  a  five-cent  cigar  with  a  great 
flourish  of  match,  and  much  apparent 
satisfaction,  drew  forth  the  article  from 
its  paper  wrapper,  and  proceeded  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  cause  of  Tilly's  T^Tath 
with  corrugated  brow  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  complacent  smile  that 
lurked  in  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

At  daylight  he  laid  down  his  gift.  The 
paUid,  northern  sun  of  winter  rising 
languidly  sent  a  shy  shaft  of  hght  into  the 
shabby  little  room  which  lingered  on  an 
English  grammar,  on  the  blank  page  of 
which  was  written  in  a  broad,  sweeping 
hand:  "From  your  friend  and  well-wish- 
er, Charles  Squires,  manager  of  the 

theater.  New  York  city." 

Helen  C.  Bergen  Cuktis. 

New  York  City. 
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OUR  ART  feature  this  month  is  ''Nearing 
Port/'  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Grant.  In 
describing  this  picture  the  well-known  author, 
Mr.  Greorge  Wharton  James  whose  delightful 
paper  on  Mr.  Grant  and  his  work  appeared 
last  month,  says: 


«(« 


Nearing  Port'  is  one  of  Mr.  Grant's  most 
popular  and  at  the  same  time,  happy  efforts. 
After  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage  this  sturdy 
ship  is  nearing  .port.  The  sailors  are  happy, 
the  weather  is  auspicious,  the  breeze  is  good. 
Some  of  the  men  are  aloft  dewing-up  the  top- 
sails, others  in  are  out  on  the  end  of  the  flying- 
jib  boom  taking  in  the  jibs.  Everywhere  are 
evidences  that  the  ship  is  reaching  home. 
There  is  a  general  clearing  and  cleaning  up 
that  she  may  present  as  good  an  appearance 
as  possible.  In  the  mid-distance  is  a  steamer 
outward-bound,  the  effect  of  the  one  heighten- 
ing that  of  the  other.  The  sunshine  strikes 
the  sails  of  the  ship,  casting  shadows  one  upon 
another,  while  the  blue  sky  in  the  back-ground 
is  flecked  with  large  fleecy  clouds,  full  of  wind 
and  sunshine  that  so  cheer  the  heart  of  the 
home-coming  sailor.  Photographs  of  this  pict- 
ure of  Mr.  Grant's  occupy  honored  places  on 
the  walls  of  many  men  noted  for  their  seaman- 
ship, such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  having 
highly  commended  its  author  for  the  life, 
power,  vigor  and  skill  it  displays." 

Edwin  Markham's  Great  Poem,  "  The 
Leader  of  the  People." 

THE  POET  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
the  ethical  or  spiritual  forward  march 
of  man.  He  appeals  to  the  imagination  and 
stimulates  the  emotional  nature  to  its  pro- 
foundest  depths.  The  imagery  he  brings 
before  the  mind  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
as  a  fruitful  seed  which  in  time  germinates, 
buds,  blooms  and  ripens  into  rich  fruition. 
In  our  day  we  have  a  multitude  of  verse-writers 
but  unfortunately  very  few  poets;  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  can  string  words  to- 
gether so  that  they  yield  a  pleasing  ryhthm 
and  convey  perhaps  lessons  of  value,  but  which 
are  wanting  in  that  stamp  of  genius  which  is 
the  hall-mark  of  true  poetry — imagination. 

Of  our  true  poets  of  the  New  World  Edwin 
Markham  is  in  our  judgment  easily  the  pre- 
mier.   Certainly   he   is,   as   a   distinguished 


English  critic  in  a  personal  letter  to  us  ob- 
served, the  greatest  poet  of  democracy  of  our 
age.  For  this  reason  we  could  heartily  wish 
that  his  really  great  poems  could  be  drculated 
by  the  millions  throughout  the  land.  They 
would  achieve  a  great  work  for  democracy. 

During  the  wonderful  humanitarian  renais- 
sance in  England,  which  extended  throughout 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  turned  Uie  face  of  the  government  toward 
democracy  and  economic  independence, 
achieving  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  battle  for  freedom  and 
justice  was  the  impassioned  poetry  of  the  day. 
Ebenezer  Eliot,  Gerald  Massey,  Charles 
Mackay  and  Thomas  Hood  contributed  in  a 
positive  manner  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
even  Lord  Bulwer,  at  least  on  one  occasion, 
came  so  compellingly  under  the  spell  that  he 
penned  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  thought- 
inspiring  pictures  of  the  death-dealing  influence 
of  commercialism  that  we  have  in  literature. 

Some  thoughtful  friends  have  urged  us  to 
give  our  readers  from  month  to  month  one  or 
two  great  poems  of  progress  from  the  masters. 
Though  The  Arena  does  not  publish  original 
poetry,  we  have  after  mature  deliberation 
decided  to  give  our  readers  a  series  which 
shall  embrace  each  month  one  or  two  of  the 
great  poems  of  the  foremost  prophet  voices 
of  democracy,  and  this  series  we  have  opened 
by  special  arrangement  with  Mr.  Markham 
by  the  publication  of  his  fine  poem,  "The  Lead- 
er of  the  People,"  and  have  supplemented  it 
with  a  few  stanzas  dealing  with  the  mission 
of  America,  taken  from  his  notable  creation, 
"The  Errand  Imperious,"  in  which,  after 
describing  England,  Russia,  Germany  and 
the  "elder  kingdoms  by  the  Midland  Sea," 
he  pictures  the  august  mission  of  the  great 
Republic — the  mission  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
each,  in  so  far  as  lies  within  his  power,  to  seek 
to  realize. 
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Swung  in  the  purpose  of  the  upper  sphere. 

We  sweep  on  to  the  century  anear. 

But  something  makes  the  heart  of  man  forebode : 

There  is  a  new  Sphinx  watchinff  by  the  road! 

Its  name  is  Labor,  and  the  world  must  hear — 

Must  hear  and  answer  its  dread  Question — ^yea. 

Or  perish  as  the  tribes  of  yesterday. 

Thunder  and  Earthquake  croudi  beyond  the  gate; 

But  fear  not:  man  is  greater  than  his  fate«  ^ 
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EDWIN  HARXHAU. 

For  one  wHi  come  with  Angwex — with  a  word 
Whereiii  the  whole  world's  gladness  shall  be  heard ; 
One  who  will  feel  the  grief  m  everj  brcaat. 
The  heart-cT7  of  humauit}'  for  rest 

So  we  await  the  Leado'  to  appear, 
Low  of  men,  thinker  tuid  ooer  and  seer, 
Ttw  hero  who  will  fill  the  labor  throne 
And  build  the  Coumde  Kingdom,  stone  by  stone; 
list  Kingdcnn  that  is  greater  than  the  Dr^m 
Bieakii^Uirou^  endent  vision,  ^Icam  by  gltam — 
Somethuu>  that  Song  alone  can  faintly  feel. 
And  only  Song's  wild  rapture  can  reveal. 

Ilnillrd  hj  the  Coamic  Oneness  he  will  risei 
Youth  in  lus  heart  and  morning  in  bis  eyes; 
Whik  ^017  fallen  from  the  fa^off  ^oal 
Win  aod  nmterious  ^erahn  on  his  soul. 
Him  ahall  all  loilefs  know  to  be  their  friend ; 
Hnn  dial]  tbey  ftMow  faithful  to  the  end. 
^Htoilgh  evoy  leaf  were  a  tongue  to  cry,  'Thou 

He  wiU  not  say  the  unjust  thing  is  just. 

Mot  all  the  fiends  that  curse  in  the  eclipse 

Shall  shake  hia  heart  or  bush  his  lyric  lips. 

Hi*  ayfCB' justice,  it  will  stir  the  stones 

FYom  Hdl's  blaci  granite  to  the  seraph  thrones .' 

Earth  Ustois  for  the  coming  (4  hie  feet ; 

The  huibed  Fatea  lean  expectant  from  their  seat. 

Be  will  be  cahn  and  reVCTcut  and  atrong,  — 

And,  carryii^  in  his  words  the  fire  of  song. 

Will  send  a  bt^  upon  those  weary  r"~ 

A  hope  to  make  Uh  '         

A  07  to  oranrades 


ri  die  that  liberal  ma^li... 
Lei  Love  Mne  through  the  fabrvt  o]tke  State— 
Love  deathiett.  Love  vhotfolhernamiie  Fate. 
Fearnet:  veoatmBtfaS— 


Through  Death  and  HelihcU*  01 


Impmous  is  your  srand  sm^lnhEbte, 
And  that  miidi  binds  you  is  Qbtfon's  band. 

For  some  large  Puipoae.  since  l&e  youth  of  time. 
You  were  kept  hiddai  iii'the  Lord's  right  hand. 

You  WCTc  kept  hidden  in  a  secret  place, 
"'"  "'  ■■  "■  '  ■■    "'■  ?«»•— 

"■^^ 

T  is*yours  to  bear  the  World-State  in  your  dream. 
To  strike  down  Mammon  and  his  brazen  breed, 

Tdbuild  the  Brother-Future,  beam  on  beam ; 
Yours,  mighty  one,  to  shape  the  Mighty  Deed. 


Dr.  O.  Cooke  Aduns. 

MR.  G.  COOKE  ADAMS,  who  contrib- 
utes B.  valuable  paper  to  this  issue  of 
The  Abena  on  "Slate-Owned  Savings- 
Banks,"  is  not  only  a  physician  of  international 
reputation  but  he  is  a  dose  student  of  political 
science  and  economic  advance  whose  extended 
personal  investigations  and  thorough  personal 
familiarity  with  public-ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  natural  monopolies  entitle  his  views  to 
special  consideration. 

Dr.  Adams  was  bom  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
articled  to  the  City  Engineer  of  Sydney  under 
the  Municipal  Council  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  dty 
two  years  after  bia  apprenticeship  had  ended. 
Later  he  served  as  engineer  in  the  general 
service,  engaging  in  many  important  municipal 
and  govenunent'Owned  utilities.  The  last 
notable  work  entrusted  to  him  was  the  new 
system  of  sewerage  of  Sydney. 

He  had  early  become  interested  in  general 
sanitary  advance  and  determined  to  study 
medicine  and  surgery.  Accordingly  he  en- 
tered the  Sydney  University  and  from  there 
went  to  London  and  Edinbuij^,  where  be 
took  his  degrees  in  medkine  and  sku^x^. 
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Dr.  O.  COOKB  ADAM3. 

Later  he  came  to  Canada  and  from  tliere  to 
the  United  States. 

During  all  this  time  he  had  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  happiness,  development  and 
well-being  of  the  people,  making  a  close  study 
of  political,  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  Australasia,  England,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  Australia  Dr.  Adams  was 
for  several  years  intimately  associated  with 
the  political  leaders.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  family  physician  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
the  first  prime-minister  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Edmund  and  Mr. 
Deakin,  the  present  prime-minister,  he  sat 
with  these  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  the  Federal  Bill  passed  its  final 
reading. 

He  has  served  as  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Naval  Forces  for  some  years  and  has 
thus  become  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed 
navy  for  Australia. 

Dr.  Adams  is  a  strong  believer  in  public- 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities, 
his  studies  having  led  him  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  the  more 
thoughtful,  unprejudiced  and  disinterested 
men  and  women  who  realize  that  private  cor- 
porations operating  the  great  natural  monopo- 


lies of  the  nation  will  soon  find  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  control  that  nation  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  people,  and  thus  become  the  chief 
fountaio-heads  of  political  corruption,  graft 
and  the  lowering  of  moral  idealism  in  the  b- 
dividual,  the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Though  Dr.  Adams  has  taken  a  deep  and 
intelligent  interest  in  political  and  ecMioniic 
problems,  the  greater  porticHi  of  his  time  hu 
recentiy  been  given  to  the  study  of  canctf. 
The  rapid  spr^d  of  this  disease  in  Austtalit 
called  for  scientific  investigation,  and  to  this 
subject  he  has  been  devoting  much  tinte  dur- 
ing recent  years.  One  of  the  most  thought^ 
papers  we  have  read  on  this  subject  appeand 
from  his  pen  in  The  Empire  Review  ot  Loo- 
don,  for  March  of  this  year,  and  was  entitled 
"Cancer  Research  in  Australia."  In  dti) 
contribution  Dr.  Adams  holds  that  "canoci 
is  not  due  to  a  bacterial  or  parasitic  origin, 
but  is  a  constitutional  disease  due  to  a  spcofic 
or  malignant  virus  originating  in  the  blood," 
"in  the  form  of  an  unknown  chemical  con- 
stituent which,  for  the  purpose  of  descriptioo," 
he  terms  "malignicacid."  "This  constituent 
is  capable  of  gradually  becoming  virulent 
under  certain  bad  cUmatic,  hygienic,  dietetic 
and  social  conditions  of  lite." 

He  holds  that  "the  principal  dietetic  tactras 
in  the  cause  ot  cancer  are  sugar,  beer  and  al- 
cohol, and  the  principal  hygienic  factors 
forests,  whose  dropping  foliage,  decomposing, 
produces  stagnstiou  of  water;  drainage: 
overcrowding,  aud  poor  food." 

He  believes  that  "cancer  is  a  preventable 
disease  and  the  absolute  cure  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  means  for  preventing  its  exdtiiig 
causes  and  completely  removing  them." 

He  also  holds  that  "the  sanitary  indigenoui 
foliage  of  the  following  natural  orders:  Mjrr- 
tacem,  lauracea,  conifera,  exerts  a  specific  in- 
fluence in  rendering  the  native-bora  popula- 
tion ot  the  countries  where  they  grow  alntost 
immune  from  cancer.  The  Australian  Eu- 
cal}'pts,  belonging  to  the  Tnyrfooecr,  exeit  the 
greatest  influence  in  this  direction." 

He  holds  that  "'Mulyptol,*  a  eucalyptus 
oil  obtained  by  means  of  a  scientific  piepan* 
tion  from  various  species  grown  in  Auattslia, 
possesses  a  specific  action  in  aireatiiig  tbe 
pathological  progress  and  process  of  mal^nant 
disease,"  and  that  "all  internal  and  local 
treatment  of  a  poisonous  or  iiritating  nature 
should  be  absolutely  avoided,  more  particu- 
larly such  local  treatment  as  the  X-Rays  and 
Finsen's  Light,  as  they  are  likely  to  set  up 
secondary  conditions  around  the  site  ^  lesioa." 
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THE  MUCK-RAKE  versus  THE  MUCK. 


The  Attempt  of  The  Special-Pleaders  For 
The  Orimlnal  Rich  to  Distort  The  Pre- 
sident's Speech  Into  a  Condemnation  of 
Those  Who  Are  Leading  The  Battle  For 
Common  Honesty  and  Moral  Idealism. 

HOWEVER  much  those  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  pressing  the  war 
for  civic  righteousness,  until  the  great  rogues 
in  the  business  world  and  the  comiptors  of 
government  and  the  grafters  are  driven  from 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  business  and  state, 
may  regret  that  President  Roosevelt  has  given 
the  agents  and  hirelings  of  the  alarmed  crim- 
inal rich  and  the  corrupt  political  bosses  the 
opportunity  to  pretend  that  he  assailed  the 
great  magazine  writers,  whose  fearless  and 
nobly  patriotic  work  has  contributed  in  so 
large  a  way  to  the  moral  renaissance  that  is 
terrifying  the  evil-doers,  there  was  nothing  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  description  of  what  he  con- 
sidered as  a  "muck-rake  man"  or  in  his  cen- 
sure of  him  that  would  not  be  seconded — 
heartily  seconded — by  any  of  the  high-minded 
and  patriotic  men  and  women  whose  labors 
in  the  past  have  been  so  fruitful  and  whose 
work  to-day  is  taking  hold  of  the  imagination 
of  all  men  and  women  of  conscience  and  con- 
viction who  dare  to  think  and  who  care  more 
for  the  eternal  moral  verities  than  they  do  for 
personal  ambition  or  the  favor  of  the  powerful 
ones  whose  wealth  is  the  result  of  indirection 
and  unjust  practices. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange,  however,  that  the 
champions  of  the  plutocracy  in  their  despair 
for  their  masters,  whose  criminal  deeds  are 
being  exposed,  persist  in  applying  the  Presi- 
dent's opprobious  epithet  to  the  persons  who 
are  in  every  particular  the  reverse  of  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  characterized  as  the  "muck-rake 
man."  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that  the  President's  speech,  which  the  enemies 
of  civic  righteousness  are  using  as  justification 
for  their  attacks  and  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging the  rising  tide  of  public  interest  in 
favor  of  pure  government,  should  be  so  timed 
as  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  criminal  rich 
and  powerful  who  shrink  in  terror  at  the  pros- 
pect of  further  investigations  and  exposures 


of  their  corrupt  practices.  In  a  great  moral 
crisis  like  the  present,  when  an  aroused  public 
conscience  is  seeking  to  unhorse  and  to  banish 
the  great  criminals  in  the  business  world  and 
their  powerful  allies  in  political  Ufe,  all  friends 
of  morality  should  unite  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful termination  the  warfare  against  the  guilty, 
and  by  no  possible  word  or  act  should  any  one 
seek  to  discourage  the  forces  of  moral  progress. 
An  analysis  of  the  President's  words  in  his 
famous  "muck-rake"  address  shows  that  he 
very  carefully  refrained  from  criticizing  the 
men  and  women  who  have  become  a  terror 
to  the  evil-doers  and  to  whom  the  friends  of 
business  and  political  integrity  are  so  largely 
indebted  for  the  present  moral  awakening  in  . 
civic  and  business  life. 

President  Eoosevelt's  Description  of  The 
Man  With  The  MuckEake: 

The  papers  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
interests  that  are  alarmed  over  the  public 
awakening  and  the  general  demand  that  the 
criminal  rich  no  less  than  the  criminal  poor 
shall  receive  justice,  have  been  so  quick  to 
attempt  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  President 
strove  to  discredit  the  magazine  writers  who 
have  unmasked  corrupt  conditions  and  who 
are  exposing  to  the  reading  public  the  secret 
wellsprings  of  political  debauchery  that  make 
possible  continued  corruption  and  unjust  and 
oppressive  legislation,  that  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  show  the  falsity  of  their  inferences  and  also 
to  point  out  how  unequivocally  the  President 
defended  the  work  of  the  great  magazine 
writers.  In  describing  his  conception  of  the 
"man  with  the  muck-rake"  President  Roose- 
velt said,  according  to  the  authorized  copy  of 
his  address  as  published  in  the  OiUlook: 

"In  PUgrirrCs  Progress  the  Man  with  the 
Muck-Rake  is  set  forth  as  the  example  of  him 
whose  vision  is  fixed  on  carnal  instead  of  spir- 
itual things.  Yet  he  also  typifies  the  man 
who  in  this  life  consistently  refuses  to  see  aught 
that  is  lofty,  and  fixes  his  eyes  with  solenm 
intentness  only  on  that  which  is  vile  and  de- 
basing.    Now,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we 
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should  not  flinch  from  seeing  what  is  vil«  and 
debasing.  There  is  filth  on  the  floor,  and  it 
must  be  scraped  up  with  the  muck-rake;  and 
there  are  times  and  places  where  this  service 
is  the  most  needed  of  all  the  services  that  can 
be  performed.  But  the  man  who  never  does 
anything  else,  who  never  thinks  or  speaks  or 
writes,  save  of  his  feats  with  the  muck-rake, 
speedily  becomes,  not  a  help  to  society,  not 
an  incitement  to  good,  but  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  for  evil. 

"The  liar  is  no  whit  better  than' the  thief, 
and  if  his  mendacity  takes  the  form  of  slander 
he  may  be  worse  than  most  thieves.  It  puts 
a  premium  upon  knavery  untruthfully  to 
attack  an  honest  man,  or  even  with  hysterical 
exaggeration  to  assail  a  bad  man  with  untruth. 

"An  epidemic  of  indiscriminate  assault 
upon  character  does  no  good,  but  very  great 
harm. 

"One  of  the  chief  counts  against  those  who 
make  indiscriminate  assault  upon  men  in 
business  or  men  in  public  life  is  that  they  in- 
vite a  reaction  which  is  sure  to  tell  powerfully 
in  favor  of  the  unscrupulous  scoundrel  who 
really  ought  to  be  attacked,  who  ought  to  be 
exposed,  who  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  put  in 
the  penitentiary. 

"The  effort  to  make  financial  or  political 
profit  out  of  the  destruction  of  character  can 
only  result  in  public  calamity.  Gross  and 
reckless  assaults  on  character,  whether  on  the 
stump  or  in  newspaper,  magazine,  or  book, 
create  a  morbid  and  vicious  public  sentiment. 

"But  remember  that  even  in  the  case  of 
crime,  if  it  is  attacked  in  sensational,  lurid, 
and  untruthful  fashion,  the  attack  may  do 
more  damage  to  the  public  mind  than  the 
crime  itself.  It  is  because  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  no  rest  in  the  endless  war  against 
the  forces  of  evil  that  I  ask  that  the  war  be 
conducted  with  sanity  as  well  as  with  resolu- 
tion. 

"If  the  whole  picture  is  painted  black, 
there  remains  no  hue  whereby  to  single  out 
the  rascals  for  distinction  from  their  fellows. 

"To  assail  the  great  and  admitted  evils  of 
our  political  and  industrial  life  with  such  crude 
and  sweeping  generalizations  as  to  include 
decent   men    in    the    general    condenmation 


means  the  searing  of  the  public  cooBcience. 
There  results  a  general  attitude  either  of 
cynical  belief  in  and  indifference  to  public 
corruption  or  else  of  a  distrustful  inability  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 

"The  fool  who  has  not  sense  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  is  well- 
nigh  as  dangerous  as  the  man  who  does  dis- 
criminate and  yet  chooses  the  bad. 

"Hysterical  sensationalism  is  the  very 
poorest  weapon  wherewith  to  fight  for  lasting 
righteousness." 

These,  we  believe,  are  all  the  words  used 
by  the  President  either  as  descriptive  of  his 
conception  of  the  muck-raker  or  in  condemna- 
tion of  him.  They  are  merely  a  string  of 
general  platitudes  which  no  one  wiU  question 
and  as  to  the  truth  of  which  no  persons  would 
more  emphatically  agree  than  the  great  maga- 
zine writers  who  have  forced  the  public  to 
take  cognizance  of  evils  that  flourish  in  con- 
sequence of  the  partnership  of  the  criminal 
rich  and  the  privileged  interests  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  political  bosses,  the  n[ianipula- 
tors  of  the  money-controlled  machines  and 
the  political  henchmen  of  corrupt  wealth  in 
government  on  the  other. 

The  President's  Praise  For  Magnrine 

Writers  Who  FaithAilly  and  Oon- 

scientionsly  Unmask  Oor- 

rupt  Oonditions. 

But  lest  he  be  misimderstood  as  the  pluto- 
cratic and  Wall-street  organs  have  insisted 
on  misunderstanding  him.  President  Roose- 
velt went  out  of  his  way  to  describe  the  army 
of  magazine  writers  who  have  forced  the  na- 
tion to  take  cognizance  of  corrupt  conditions 
that  mark  so  much  of  modem  business  life, 
especially  where  there  exists  a  community  of 
interests  between  political  bosses  and  machine 
politicians  and  privileged  wealth.  Hence  we 
^nd  him  saying: 

"There  are,  in  the  body  politic,  economic 
and  social,  many  and  grave  evib,  and  there  is 
urgent  necessity  for  the  sternest  war  upon 
them.  There  should  be  relentless  exposure 
of  and  attack  upon  eveiy  evil  man,  whether 
politician  or  business  man,  eveiy  evil  practice, 
whether  in  politics,  in  business,  or  in  social 
life.  I  hail  as  a  benefactor  eveiy  writer  or 
speaker,  eveiy  man  who,  on  the  platform,  or 
in  book,  magazine  or  newspaper,  with  merd* 
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less  severity  makes  such  attadE,  provided  al- 
ways that  he  in  his  turn  remembers  that  the 
attack  is  of  use  only  if  it  is  absolutely  truthful. 

*'At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  me  say  again 
that  my  plea  is,  not  for  immunity  to  but  for 
the  most  unsparing  exposure  of  the  politician 
who  betrays  his  trust,  of  the  big  business  man 
who  makes  or  spends  his  fortune  in  illegiti- 
mate or  corrupt  ways.  There  should  be  a 
resolute  effort  to  hunt  eveiy  such  man  out  of 
the  position  he  has  disgraced.    Expose  the 

crime,  and  hunt  down  the  criminal. 

« 

"The  men  who,  with  stem  sobriety  and 
truth,  assail  the  many  evils  of  our  time,  wheth- 
er in  the  public  press,  or  in  magazines,  or  in 
books,  are  the  leaders  and  allies  of  all  engaged 
in  the  work  for  social  and  pohtical  betterment." 

The  Oopmnlsion  of  Moral  Idealism  Has 

Led  The  Magazine  Writers  to 

Battle  Against  Oormp- 

tion  in  nigh  Places. 

That  the  President  did  not  mean  and  could 
not  have  meant  the  men  and  women  who  have 
wrought  so  nobly  and  effectively  in  arousing 
a  healthy  moral  sentiment  is  apparent  from 
his  description  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake 
as  the  man  who  "consistently  refuses  to  see 
aught  that  is  lofty,  and  fixes  his  eyes  with 
solemn  intentness  only  on  that  whidi  is  vile 
and  debasing." 

Not  one  of  the  men  or  women  that  the  crim- 
inal rich  and  the  corrupt  political  bosses  so 
dread  comes  under  the  head  of  this  descrip- 
tion. They  are  without  exception  earnest, 
high-minded  men  and  women  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  moral  idealism,  who  because  they 
believed  and  felt  within  their  souls  that  the 
heart  of  the  people  was  sound  and  that  if  the 
people  could  realize  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  corruption  that  was  undermining  the  Re- 
public and  rapidly  lowering  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  the  various  conununities,  they  would 
punish  the  evil-doers  and  drive  the  faithless 
servants  from  their  high-places,  they  have 
dared  to  take  up  the  imwelcome  fight  against 
the  most  poweiful  and  wealthy  men  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  Republic.  We  venture  the 
statement  that  there  is  not  in  the  United  States 
to-day  another  band  of  hi^-minded,  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  workers  who  have 
greater  faith  in  the  power  of  moral  ideals, 
greater  faith  in  the  future  of  free  government, 
greater  love  for  that  which  is  noble,  just  and 
true,  greater  devotion  to  the  Republic,  or 


more  moral  heroism  than  the  men  and  women 
who  in  the  great  magazines  have  so  fearlessly, 
toilsomely,  ably  and  effectively  battled  to  ex- 
pose rotten  conditions  in  modem  high  finance, 
the  trusts,  the  corporations  and  in  public  life. 
America  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
such  patriotic  writers  as  Rudolph  Blanken- 
burg,  Lincoln  Steffens,  David  Graham  Phillips 
Ida  Tarbell,  Hon.  J.  Warner  MiUs,  Charies 
£.  Russell,  John  Brisben  Walker,  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  and  Upton  Sinclair  for  their  fear- 
less and  vitally  important  uncovering  of  polit- 
ical and  business  immorality  that  has  degraded 
our  public  life  and  demoralized  business  ethics. 
In  almost  if  not  indeed  in  every  instance  they 
have  had  to  face  the  savage  attacks  of  the 
agents  and  hirelings  of  the  corrupt  element  and 
not  unfrequently  also  those  of  slothful  con- 
servatism, which  gauges  success  in  life  by  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  regardless  of  how  that 
wealth  has  been  acquired.  They  were  de- 
nounced as  sensation-mongers,  as  reckless 
fabifiers  and  as  shameful  exaggerators  of  the 
facts  they  portrayed  by  those  who  dared  not 
challenge  them  to  prove  their  charges  in  the 
courts.  And  yet  in  every  instance,  when  in- 
vestigation has  followed  these  exposures,  the 
facts  brought  to  light  have  been  so  much 
worse  than  the  worst  that  had  been  charged 
that  the  exposures  make  tame  reading  in 
comparison  with  the  revelations  that  have 
followed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  series  of  papers  pre- 
pared for  The  Arena  by  Rudolph  Blanken- 
burg  and  published  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year.  These  exposures  showed 
in  detail  the  rise  and  onward  march  of  an 
appalling  and  almost  incredible  reign  of  cor- 
ruption, due  to  the  union  of  the  great  public- 
service  corporations  and  other  privileged  in- 
terests of  Philadelphia  with  the  political 
bosses.  Quay,  Penrose  and  Durham.  They 
showed  the  depths  of  degradation  to  which 
Philadelphia  had  been  dragged  by  the  Repub- 
lican machine,  presided  over  by  Durham  and 
backed  by  the  multi-millionaire  corruptionists 
who  controlled  the  public-service  corporations 
and  through  them  were  S3rstematically  plun- 
dering the  city.  The  Arenas  containing  this 
series  of  papers  were  regularly  mailed  by  us 
to  every  important  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper of  Pennsylvaina,  while  the  morally 
alive  men  and  women  of  the  conunonwealth 
were  quick  to  read  and  circulate  this  story  of 
political  shame,  in  the  hope — considered  by 
many  vain — ^that  the  people  could  be  aroused 
from  their  lethargy.     Their  hopes  were  real- 
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ized.  The  papers  crystallized  public  senti- 
ment. A  tremendous  moral  awakening  fol- 
lowed which  shook  the  state  machine  to  its 
foundations  and  overthrew  Boss  Durham 
and  his  corrupt  hosts.  And  the  revelations 
that  came  in  the  wake  of  this  popular  uprising 
and  which  have  been  disclosed  since  make 
the  previous  charges  of  Mr.  Blankenburg 
appear  tame  in  the  extreme. 

Few  men  were  more  recklessly  denoimced 
than  was  Thomas  W.  Lawson  for  his  charges 
against  the  insurance  companies.  He  and 
the  New  York  World  were  unsparingly  at- 
tacked as  recklessly  unscrupulous  sensation- 
mongers.  Governor  Higgins  long  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  legislature  to  investigate 
the  insurance  scandal,  declaring  there  was 
nothing  brought  out  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
investigation;  and  all  the  power  of  Wall- 
street  high  financiers,  of  the  political  machine 
of  New  York  State,  and  of  the  recreant  offi- 
cials was  brought  to  bear  in  the  hope  of  head- 
ing off  the  investigation  which  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  finally  forced.  The  Ameri- 
can public  knows  the  result.  All  the  charges 
made  before  the  investigation,  which  were  de- 
nounced as  calumnies  and  base  slanders,  were 
not  only  verified,  but  the  revelations  of  cor- 
ruption, dishonesty  and  general  all-round 
rascality  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  corpora- 
tions and  the  people's  mis-representatives 
were  so  much  greater  than  any  critic  had 
charged  that  the  ante-investigation  exposures 
appeared  insipid  beside  the  sworn  testimony 
brought  out  at  the  Armstrong  investigation. 

And  what  is  true  in  the  cases  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  insurance  investigation  has 
been  true  in  every  instance  where  a  thorough 
investigation  has  followed  the  charges  of  the 
magazine  writers. 

Absurdity  and  Insincerity  of  The  Charge 

of  Recklessness  and  nntrnthfalness 

Made  Against  The  Magazine 

Writers. 

To  the  thoughtful  man  or  woman  nothing 
is  more  apparent  than  the  absurdity  and  in- 
sincerity of  the  charge  made  by  the  "kept" 
editors  of  corporation-owned  organs,  that  the 
great  magazine  writers  who  have  been  so 
largely  responsible  for  the  unmasking  of  cor- 
ruption and  criminality  in  high  places  are 
reckless,  untruthful  slanderers  or  exaggerators 
of  facts.  The  charge  is  made  not  merely  to 
discredit  high-minded  and  incorruptible  writ- 
ers, but  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the  attention 


of  the  public  from  the  great  criminals  who  are 
quaking  lest  they  be  overtaken  by  investiga- 
tions similar  to  that  conducted  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  abo  because  they  know  that  when  the 
people  realize  the  relation  existing  between  the 
privileged  interests,  the  party-bosses  and 
money-controlled  machines  and  the  agents  of 
plutocracy  in  official  positions,  there  wiU  be 
a  revolution  in  comparison  with  which  the 
upheavab  of  last  autumn  will  appear  insig- 
nificant. 

The  absurdity  of  the  charge  of  recklessness 
or  untruthfulness  will  become  apparent  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  when  he  remembers  that  no 
one  knows  better  than  the  writers  and  the 
magazine  editors  who  are  upholding  the  ideals 
and  honor  of  free  government,  that  the  men 
and  corporations  criticized  are  fabulously 
rich;  that  they  have  also  in  their  employ  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  lawyers  in  America: 
and  our  courts  have  never  displayed  any  dis- 
position to  be  unduly  severe  with  corporate 
wealth.  Now  if  the  writers  in  question  had 
made  one  false  or  scandalous  statement  which 
they  could  not  have  substantiated,  they  would 
have  laid  themselves  liable  to  criminal  libel  suits 
and  they  and  their  journals  would  have  been 
prosecuted  without  delay. 

When  Everybody's  Magazine  announced 
that  Mr.  Lawson  would  expose  the  Standard 
Oil  crowd  in  regard  to  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  exploits,  Mr.  Rogers  was  quick  to 
threaten.  His  lawyers  notified  the  publishers 
of  Everybody's  Magazine  that  if  they  published 
any  libelous  statements  they  would  be  prose- 
cuted; and  with  this  notice  before  him  Mr. 
Lawson  published  his  story  of  unparalleled 
moral  turpitude.  But  the  millionaires  of  No. 
26  Broadway  dared  not  face  him  in  court,  even 
after  threatening  that  if  he  said  things  he  could 
not  prove  he  would  be  prosecuted. 

Why  The  Campaign  Against  Oormption 
Most  be  Prosecnted  with  Increas- 
ing Vigor. 

Necessary  as  has  been  the  work  already 
achieved  by  the  great  magazines,  it  is  even 
more  vitally  important  that  this  labor  should 
be  pushed  forward  with  increasing  vigor  de- 
spite the  clamor  of  the  guilty  and  their  friends 
and  beneficiaries;  for  now  that  the  fact  is 
revealed  that  the  political  bosses,  the  party- 
machines  and  the  great  corporations  every- 
where where  there  have  been  investigations 
are  guilty  of  corruption,  graft  and  criminal 
practices,  the  people  themselves  can  no  longer 
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be  quit  of  responsibility.  So  long  as  the  pub- 
lic was  in  ignorance  of  the  criminality  and 
corruption  that  flourished  by  reason  of  the 
partnership  between  corporate  and  privileged 
interests  and  the  politicians,  the  people  were 
not  morally  culpable;  but  now  that  it  has 
been  made  plain,  the  whole  nation  will  be 


moraUy  responsible  and  the  ethical  sentiments 
of  the  people  will  become  blunted  in  an  ap- 
palling degree  if  dishonesty,  moral  turpitude 
and  corruption  are  not  everywhere  chased  to 
their  lairs  and  the  unfaithful  ones  punished, 
be  they  rich  or  poor,  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  LABOR  GIANT  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 

TO  DEMOCRACY. 


How  Labor's  Leng  Sleep  Has  Imperiled 
Free  Goyernment. 

THE  MAN  who  fails  to  intelligently  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  franchise  places 
himself  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  is  the 
poor  victim  in  class-ruled  lands  who  is  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  when  the  real  masters  choose 
to  wield  the  lash  of  injustice  or  turn  on  the 
screws  of  oppression.  The  man  or  the  men, 
the  class  or  the  coterie,  who  represent  the  real 
power  that  is  responsible  for  men  in  office  will 
find  the  law-makers,  the  law-interpreters  and 
the  law-enforcers  responsive  to  their  creators; 
not  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  crea- 
tors, but  to  the  interests  whose  fiat  actually 
can  and  does  make  or  unmake.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  great  public- 
service  corporations  and  other  monopolies 
and  trusts,  or  the  "interests'*  that  fatten  off 
of  special  privileges  and  exploit  labor,  and  the 
failure  to  recognize  so  vital  a  truth  on  the  part 
of  the  industrial  millions,  constitute  the  true 
secret  of  the  rapid  advance  of  reactionary  and 
class-interests  in  this  republic,  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence or  the  fundamental  democracy  of 
Jefferson  and  of  Lincoln,  and  the  dominance 
of  the  criminal  rich,  the  high  financiers,  the 
Wall-street  gamblers  and  the  political  bosses 
in  national  life. 

The  steady  and  aggressive  advance  of  cor- 
porate oppression  paralleling  the  defeat  of 
every  effort  to  secure  effective  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  old-time 
legal  enforcement  against  law-breakers  who 
are  also  millionaires;  the  steady  and  sinister 
arrogation  by  the  judiciary  of  a  power  that 
was  never  intended  or  comprehended  by  the 
founders  of  our  government,  notably  the 
flagrant  abuse  of  Uie  injunction  power  and 
the  attempted  despotic  extension  to  absurd 
and  menacing  lengUis  of  the  contempt  of  court 
as  seen  in  the  vicious  theory  of  constructive 


contempt;  the  steady  lowering  of  moral  ideal- 
ism and  the  rise  and  prevalence  of  bribery, 
graft  and  corruption  in  the  body  politic, — 
these  and  similar  ominous  influences  that  are 
destructive  to  democracy  and  inimical  to  the 
happiness,  development  and  well-being  of  all 
the  people  have  marked  the  rise  of  the  plu- 
tocracy during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
they  have  been  rendered  possible  only  because 
Labor — the  great  wealth-producing  and  con- 
suming miUions — has  failed  to  unite  to  combat 
privilege  and  class  advance  that  must  in  the 
long  run  mean  the  virtual  subjugation  of  the 
toilers  to  the  masters  of  the  bread  and  the 
sinking  of  the  wealth-creators  to  the  position 
of  the  man  without  the  vote  in  despotic  lands. 

For  years  Labor  has  cried  with  increasing 
bitterness  against  the  shameful  abuse  of  the 
injunction  power  and  other  unjust  and  op- 
pressive acts  which  have  registered  the  wishes 
or  demands  of  the  great  corporation  chiefs 
who  furnished  the  fat  campaign  funds  for  the 
money-controlled  political  machines;  yet  all 
demands  have  been  systematically  ignored 
when  not  contemptuously  spumed.  And 
why?  Simply  because  Labor  has  resolutely 
refused  to  seize  and  use  as  a  unit  the  one  sov- 
ereign remedy  in  a  democracy  which  in  a 
single  day  would  have  shorn  its  oppressive 
masters  of  their  power  in  a  manner  as  peaceful 
as  effective — the  ballot. 

The  multi-millionaires  whose  wealth  has 
been  chiefly  the  result  of  special  privileges 
and  monopoly  rights  that  enabled  them  to 
levy  unjust  toll  and  tariffs  upon  the  millions 
are  as  one  to  one  hundred  when  it  comes  to  a 
battie  at  the  ballot-box.  The  corrupt  bene- 
ficiaries of  special  privilege  who  oppress 
Labor  and  debauch  government,  through 
control  of  political  machines,  have  exalted  their 
tools  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  all  depart- 
ments of  governmental  life  only  because  they 
have  been  able  systematically  to  defeat  and 
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negative  the  influence  of  the  producing  and 
consuming  millions.  Yet  year  after  year 
Labor  has  shrieked  aloud  at  injustice  and  op- 
pression, has  struck  when  strikes  meant  al- 
most starvation  to  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
toilers  and  the  increase  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  burden  for  the  community 
at  large,  with  the  probability  of  failure  for 
the  laborers  in  the  long  run  or  at  least  only  a 
minimum  of  justice ;  yet  on  election  day  these 
same  toilers  have  done  precisely  what  the  cor- 
rupt beneficiaries  of  privilege  and  the  political 
bosses  desired  and  counted  on  their  doing — 
supported  the  men  acceptable  to  the  plutoc- 
racy that  furnished  the  bosses  with  funds  for 
the  money-controlled  machine,  with  the  re- 
sult— the  inevitable  result — ^that  every  year 
the  contempt  of  the  office-holders  for  the  labor- 
ing millions  has  become  offensively  apparent 
whenever  a  crisis  has  come  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  plutocracy  and  those  of  Labor 
or  the  people  at  large. 

Time  and  again  has  The  Arena  pointed 
out  that  there  could  be  no  real  relief  for  the 
toilers  or  restoration  of  the  government  to  the 
people  until  the  laboring  millions  united  at 
the  polls  and  used  the  effective  and  peaceful 
remedy  which  democracy  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizen  for  his  protection  and  for  the 
widest  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  Labor  leaders  have  held  otherwise. 
They  have  depended  on  strikes  and  on  the 
promises  of  venal  politicians  who  were  as 
ready  to  make  ante-election  pledges  as  they 
were  to  break  them  when  the  boss  or  his  mas- 
ters commanded  them  to  do  so.  This  has 
long  been  to  us  the  most  discouraging  aspect 
of  Uie  battle  of  the  people  for  justice  and  the 
fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by  free  gov- 
ernment against  the  criminal  rich  and  class- 
rule.  True,  the  Socialists  in  recent  years 
have  resolutely  fought  at  the  polls  against  the 
reactionary,  imperialistic,  militaristic  and 
unrepublican  order,  but  this  has  not  been 
true  of  the  great  mass  of  organized  Labor. 

Inactivity  Not  Marked    by  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Inertia. 

This  almost  fatal  inactivity  in  the  presence 
of  the  steady  advance  of  the  three  things  that 
are  absolutely  destructive  to  democracy — 
militarism,  imperialism  and  class-rule — ^has 
happily  not  been  marked  by  sordid  corruption 
or  moral  obloquy  on  the  part  of  organized  Labor. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  and  fundamentally 
important  work  has  been  pushed  forward. 


For  years  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates 
have  cordially  seconded  the  magnificent  labor 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Shibley  in  his  systematic 
campaign  for  the  education  of  American 
workers  along  the  lines  of  fundamental  de- 
mocracy and  their  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
simple  and  practical  method  of  bringing  the 
government  back  to  the  people  and  meeting 
changed  conditions  so  as  to  effectively  pre- 
serve a  fundamentally  free  government,  by 
means  of  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
the  right  of  recall .  There  is  nothing  so  needed 
in  America  to-day  as  Direct-Legislation,  or 
guarded  repersentative  government,  as  Mr. 
Shibley  prefers  to  call  it.  And  thus  throu^ 
the  active  and  sympathetic  aid  of  Mr.  Gompers 
and  other  Labor  leaders,  these  practical  meas- 
ures for  preserving  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  have  been  so 
luminously  explained  and  persistentiy  im- 
pressed on  the  intelligent  workers  that  they 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  vital  importance 
of  these  fundamental  democratic  methods. 

The  waiting  season,  therefore,  though  in 
many  respects  very  unfortunate  for  Labor 
and  for  the  Republic,  has  not  been  lost  or 
wasted,  since  it  has.  been  utilized  for  the  most 
important  education  of  which  the  people 
staiid  in  need. 

Some  Foreign  Inflnences  That  Have  Oon- 
tribnted  to  Labor's  Awakening. 

There  are  several  causes  that  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  tardy  awakening  of  organized  Labor: 

(a)  The  spectacle  presented  during  the 
great  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Russia  has 
necessarily  produced  a  profound  impression 
on  all  the  more  thoughtful  and  philosophical 
workers  in  America.  Here  we  have  seen  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  delib- 
erately risking  not  only  all  their  earthly  pos- 
sessions, but  life  and  liberty  to  gain  the  right 
of  constitutional  government — the  right  to 
vote  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  compel  their 
interests  to  be  considered  by  the  law-makers. 
No  man  could  contemplate  that  thrilling  and 
inspiring  spectacle  of  moral  heroism  in  which, 
witii  prison  and  the  bleak  expanses  of  Siberia 
grimly  starihg  them  in  the  face,  if  happily  they 
were  not  killed  outright,  tens  of  thousands  of 
toilers  risked  all  to  obtain  that  priceless  thing 
— a  free  man  *s  ballot, — without  being  impressed 
with  the  sacred  character  of  the  vote  or  with- 
out recognizing  that  the  daily  record  of  Rus- 
sian heroism  in  its  struggle  for  the  ri^t  of 
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franchise  has  made  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican toilers,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
thoughtlessslj  vote  for  the  machine-made 
candidates  who  have  been  visaed  by  the  plu- 
tocratic classes  and  privileged  interests,  re- 
solve to  trifle  no  more  with  the  priceless  talis- 
man of  freedom,  the  one  invincible,  peaceable 
weapon  that  can,  and  if  used  will,  give  Labor 
the  ample  justice  that  it  its  due. 

(6)  The  heroism  of  the  Russian  workers 
was  seconded  by  the  striking  practical  illus- 
tration of  what  Labor  can  easily  do  if  it  acts 
with  union  and  wisdom,  afforded  by  the  great 
working-men's  victory  at  the  English  election, 
when  over  fifty  Labor  candidates  were  elected 
to  Parliament,  thirty  of  whom  came  pledged 
to  united  action  on  all  things  relating  to  the 
interests  of  the  workers.  The  English  elec- 
tion bore  to  Labor  the  world  over  a  message 
of  inspiration  and  promise  that  could  not  fail 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  growing  strength 
and  solidarity  of  the  Labor  element  in  the 
poltics  of  Western  Continental  Europe. 

(c)  The  striking  and  uninterrupted  growth 
of  Social  Democracy,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  and 
repressive  methods  that  have  marked  the  gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  the  Social  Democrats 
in  Germany,  and  despite  the  grossly  unjust 
system  of  representation  that  robs  them  of  a 
large  proportion  of  seats  to  which  they  are  by 
right  entitled,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
facts  of  modem  political  history.  The  Social 
Democracy  of  Gennany  now  numbers  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  voters  of  the  realm, 
the  party  casting  more  than  three  million  votes. 
The  recent  empire-wide  demand  of  the  Social 
Democrats  of  Austria  for  universal  suffrage, 
the  solidarity  exhibited,  and  the  awe-inspiring 
spectacle  seen  in  Vienna  when  the  vast  pro- 
cession of  workers,  which  required  over  six 
hours  to  pass  any  given  point,  silently  marched 
past  the  palace  to  the  Parliament  House  bear- 
ing the  flags  of  Social  Democracy  along  with 
the  national  emblem  and  numerous  banners 
imperatively  emphasizing  their  demands,  not 
only  convinced  the  Emperor  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  necessity  for  heeding  the  voice  of 
the  people,  but  it  profoundly  influenced  the 
imagination  of  all  Europe  and  in  no  small 
degree  stimulated  Social  Democracy  to  re- 
newed efforts  in  France,  Sweden,  Italy  and 
elsewhere. 


Legislatiye  Insolence  When  Labor  Suppli- 
cated for  a  Few  Meager  OoncessionB. 

Mr.  Gompers  and  other  Labor  leaders 
doubtless  believed  that  in  view  of  the  Labor 
victory  in  England  and  the  steady  growth  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  America,  the  politicians 
would  take  alarm  and  concede  to  organized 
Labor  certain  fundamentally  just  and  very 
reasonable  demands.  They  little  understood 
the  measureless  contempt  which  the  officials 
elected  by  the  corporation-governed  political 
machines  entertain  for  Labor.  The  organized 
laborer  had  proved  so  perfectly  tractable  in 
the  past  that  they  had  come  to  regard  him 
much  as  the  man  without  a  vote.  He  had 
steadily  refused  to  unite  and  vote  as  a  unit 
for  the  interests  of  organized  Labor  exactly 
as  the  capitalists  had  long  united  and  worked 
as  a  unit  for  the  advancement  of  their  faithful 
tools.  So  long  as  Labor  merely  threatened 
and  fulminated  it  was  diverting  and  amusing 
to  the  servants  of  the  plutocracy  who  but  for 
Labor's  vote  would  not  be  in  places  of  power. 
So  long  as  the  laboring  man  could  be  deceived 
by  honeyed  words  and  perfidious  pledges 
before  election,  he  was  an  object  of  flattery  up 
to  the  hour  when  he  cast  his  vote  for  the  ma- 
chine nominees,  after  which  he  was  an  object 
of  contempt  and  amusement. 

The  law-makers  knew  their  masters,  the 
corporations  and  privileged  interests,  acted 
as  a  unit;  that  they  never  foigot  or  forgave 
treachery.  They  were  liberal  with  campaign 
funds  and  courtesies,  and  they  were  obeyed. 
Hence  when  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  friends 
appeared  before  Congress  as  humble  suppli- 
ants, they  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
were  not  feared  by  the  law-makers  and  so 
need  expect  few  favors  and  scant  justice  when- 
ever and  wherever  their  demands  conflicted 
with  the  selfish  demands  of  the  real  masters 
of  government — the  privfleged  interests. 

Here  plutocracy  and  its  minions,  drunken 
with  arrogance,  presumed  too  far.  They  felt 
safe  behind  their  millions  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  party-machine.  But  Labor 
had  done  some  serious  thinking.  It  had  been 
forced  to  see  that  the  man  who  has  a  ballot 
and  uses  it  so  that  it  helps  his  enemy,  or  fails 
to  use  it  for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  his 
comrades,  is  no  better  off  than  the  voiceless 
serf  in  an  autocratic  despotism;  and  Labor 
was  at  last  ready  to  resent  the  insult  of  the 
machine-politicians  and  their  masters. 
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The  American   Federation    Declares  for 

Political  Action. 

The  contemptuous  treatment  of  Labor's 
demands  by  Congress  was  complemented  in 
some  instances  with  the  time-worn  and  thread- 
bare good  words  and  general  platitudes  which 
plutocracy  encourages  her  tools  to  be  lavish 
of  in  the  place  of  any  redress  of  wrongs  against 
which  the  workers  protest.  But  the  day  was 
happily  past  for  such  despicable  subterfuges 
to  be  effective.  The  eyes  of  the  sleeper  had 
been  opened,  and  the  Federation  officials, 
representing  the  assembled  presidents  of  the 
affiliated  international  unions,  unanimously 
issued  a  bill  of  grievances,  and  accompanying 
it  went  a  ringing  note  in  which  the  organized 
workers,  represented  by  the  officials  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  said: 

"Let  the  inspiring  watchword  go  forth  that: 
**We  will  stand  by  our  friends  and  admin- 
ister a  stinging  rebuke  to  men  or  parties  who 
are  either  indifferent,  negligent  or  hostile,  and 
wherever  opportunity  affords,  to  secure  the 
election  of  intelligent,  honest,  earnest  trades- 
unionists,  with  clear,  unblemished,  paid-up 
union  cards  in  their  possession." 

This  bu^e-call  further  contained  these  ex- 
plicit statements  as  outlining  the  proposed 
action  of  union  workers  in  the  future: 

"That  as  our  efforts  are  centered  against 
all  forms  of  industrial  slavery  and  economic 
wrong,  we  must  also  direct  our  utmost  energies 
to  remove  all  forms  of  political  servitude  and 
party  slavery,  to  the  end  that  the  working- 
people  may  act  as  a  unit  at  the  polls  of  every 
election. 

"That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
most  firmly  and  unequivocally  favors  the  in- 
dependent use  of  the  ballot  by  the  trades-union- 
ists and  workingmen,  united  regardless  of 
party,  that  we  may  elect  men  from  our  own 
ranks  to  make  new  laws  and  administer  them 
along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  legislative 
demands  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  an  impartial  ju- 
diciary that  will  not  govern  us  by  arbitrary 
injunction  of  the  courts,  nor  act  as  the  pliant 
tools  of  corporate  wealth." 

This  stand  taken  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion and  representing  as  it  does  a  great  organi- 
zation pledged  to  Direct-Legislation,  is  in  our 
judgment  one  of  the  most  momentous  events 
of  recent  years  in  American  political  life  and 


one  that  is  pregnant  with  g^at  promise  for 
fundamental  democracy. 

The  Chicago  ProgressiTe  Alliance. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  in  answer  to  a  call  for 
a  convention  of  the  workers  of  Chicago  to 
formulate  plans  for  exerting  an  influence  com- 
mensurate with  their  strength  at  the  primAiies 
of  that  city,  three  hundred  del^ates  assem- 
bled, representing  52  labor  unions  and  8  rivic 
associations.  The  organization  adopted  the 
name  of  the  Chicago  Progressive  AUiance.  It 
is  doubtful,  we  think,  whether  anv  similar 
convention  ever  represented  so  much  earnest, 
rational  conunon-sense  and  enlightened  states- 
manship as  were  displayed  by  this  notable 
body  whose  platform  and  programme  will. 
we  believe,  become  a  general  working  model 
for  similar  organizations  elsewhere  now  that 
Labor  has  awakened  and  entered  the  arena 
to  gain  rightful  protection,  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  free  government  and  to  stay  the  ad- 
vancement of  militarism  and  government  bv 
unjust  and  reactionary  class-rule  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  privileged  wealth. 

Among  the  chief  and  most  important  de- 
mands in  the  platform  adopted  that  are  of 
special  interest  are  the  following:  (1)  direct 
primaries;  (i)  the  initiative  and  referendum; 
(S)  the  right  of  recall;  (4)  public-ownership 
and  operation  of  pubh'c  utilities;  (5)  local 
option  in  taxation;  (6)  trial  by  jury  in  injunc- 
tion cases;  (7)  a  city  charter  giving  the  citv 
full  control  of  its  local  affairs. 

The  demand  in  regard  to  relief  for  the  peo- 
ple from  one  of  the  newest  and  most  sinister 
forms  of  judicial  despotism,  through  shameless 
abuse  of  the  injunction  power,  will  appeal  to 
the  intelligence,  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people.  So 
great  is  the  growing  demand  for  the  curtailing 
of  the  arbitrary  and  un-American  usurpations 
of  the  courts  that  this  question  is  bound  to 
become  one  of  the  burning  issues  in  the  near 
future.  The  following  is  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Alliance: 

"Feeling  that  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction by  certain  corporation  stalking- 
horses,  who  have  by  various  devices  obtained 
place  on  the  bench  in  Federal  and  State  courts, 
requires  a  limitation  to  be  placed  upon  it,  we 
favor  such  legislation  as  will  require  a  trial  by 
jury  of  alleged  acts  of  contempt  of  court  com- 
mitted out  of  the  presence  of  the  court.** 
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Labor    Proposes   to    Battle    for  Direct- 
Legislation  in  Oelorado. 

On  April  2d  the  Denver  Arena  .Club  held 
its  eighth  regular  meeting,  at  which  Chapter 
One  of  the  "Direct-Legislation  Primer"  was 
the  subject  of  consideration  and  discussion. 
At  this  meeting  Mr.  Otto  Thum,  the  well- 
known  Labor  leader  of  Colorado,  said : 

"I  learned  yesterday  that  the  Executive 
Board  and  officers  of  the  Colorado  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  comprising  a  number  of 
federations  of  the  state,  will  make  Direct- 
Legislation,  as  Mr.  Flower  defines  it,  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  issue  this  year.  Instead  of 
demanding  the  registration  of  barbers  and 
plumbers,  they  are  going  to  make  a  united 
effort  to  get  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
for  the  referendum  and  the  Right  of  Recall, 
so  that  the  legislatures  will  pass  a  law  when 
desired  by  the  people.  Also  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  met  yesterday  and  endorsed  that 
principle.  So  that  in  Colorado,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  one  organization,  composed  of  many 
other  organizations,  behind  that  general  prin- 
ciple." 


This  wiU  be  good  news  to  all  friends  of  free 
government  in  America.  Guarded  repre- 
sentative government,  or  Direct-Legislation, 
and  the  Right  of  Recall  are  in  our  judgment 
by  far  the  most  urgent  and  important  imme- 
diate political  measures  before  our  people. 
They  are  measures  that  should  call  to  active 
personal  support  all  the  high-minded  and 
nobly  idealistic  young  men  and  women  in  our 
great  nation.  They  should  lead  to  individual 
consecrated  service  such  as  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  has  ever  called  forth  from 
such  noble  minds  as  those  of  Franklin,  Adams, 
Otis,  Jefferson,  Henry,  Randolph  and  their 
compatriots  in  the  stirring  days  that  preceded 
the  issuance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  Republic  has  never  called  more  urgentiy 
to  her  true-hearted  children  than  she  calls 
to-day  when  confronted  by  militant  imperial- 
ism and  the  soul-paralyzing  sordid  genius  of 
materialistic  commercialism  that  has  ascended 
the  throne  of  liberty  in  that  government  that 
long  found  its  highest  inspiration  in  the  im- 
mortal and  fundamental  truths  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  POLITICAL  AND   COMMERICAL 
CORRUPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The    Preyalence    of    Oorrnpt    Practices 

Arising  From  The  Union  of  Oorpora- 

tions  and  The  Dominant  Parties 

in  Oity,  State  and  Nation. 

ALL  STUDENTS  of  history  know  that 
any  political  party  long  in  complete 
power  becomes  corrupt;  but  it  is- doubtful  if 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic  the  various  de- 
partments of  government,  national,  state  and 
mimicipal,  have  ever  been  as  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  graft,  dishonesty  and  corruption 
as  to-day.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  the  rea- 
son. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  great  public-service  corporations,  trusts 
and  other  privileged  interests  that  have  fat- 
tened off  of  monopoly  rights  and  class-laws, 
and  the  great  high  financiers  and  Wall-street 
gamblers,  have  been  actively  engaged  in  poli- 
tics for  personal  gain.  Since  1896  these  in- 
terests have  for  the  most  part  made  open  al- 
liance with  the  dominant  party,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  they  have  fared  well  in  return. 
The  enormous  campaign  funds  contributed 


by  the  great  monopolies,  trusts  and  public- 
service  corporations  and  high  financiers  to 
the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  campaigns  reg- 
istered the  high-water  mark  in  lavish  expendi- 
tures; yet  they  were  frequentiy,  relatively 
speaking,  almost  paralleled  in  state  and  ci^ 
elections. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  Piatt  and  Odell 
in  New  York,  a  riot  of  corruption  prevailed 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  which  the  in- 
surance investigation  gave  some  hint.  Yet 
there  is  littie  reason  to  suppose  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  were  one  whit  less  effective 
in  their  corrupt  influence  over  the  legislature 
and  the  special  state  department  with  which 
they  were  concerned  than  have  been  the  great 
public-service  companies,  the  financial  and 
other  privileged  interests  that  may  have  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  control  legislation  and 
state  departments  in  the  interest  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  public  morality  and  the  peo- 
ple in  general. 

The  general  consternation  that  prevailed 
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in  certain  quarters  in  Washington,  Albany 
and  Wall  street  when  it  recently  seemed  that 
public  clamor  for  the  investigation  of  the 
scandals  connected  with  the  state  department 
for  inspection  of  banks  would  be  so  great  that 
Governor  Higgins  would  be  compelled  to 
permit  the  legislature  to  investigate,  spoke  all 
too  eloquently  of  the  guilty  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  certain  parties  and  their  natural  dread 
of  an  investigation.  It  is  stated  that  word 
came  from  Washington  that  a  public  investi- 
gation at  the  present  time  would  be  a  public 
calamity  and  that  it  must  not  be  permitted; 
and  Governor  Higgins  and  the  so-called  lead- 
ers finally  saw  to  it  that  there  was  no  investi- 
gation. 

Now  if  the  department  had  a  clean  record 
it  would  have  welcomed  the  investigation, 
and  if  the  leaders  had  not  known  that  exami- 
nation would  lead  to  another  chapter  in  the 
stoiy  of  present-day  graft  and  corruption  they 
would  not  have  defied  public  clamor.  On 
the  contrary  they  would  have  welcomed  an 
investigation  that  would  in  its  vindication 
have  offset  in  a  measure  the  amazing  revela- 
tions of  party  corruption  that  had  been  un- 
covered in  the  insurance  exposures. 

The  recent  revelations  of  the  shameful  acts 
of  the  State  Tax  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
appraising  the  proper  taxation  for  the  public- 
service  corporations  of  Buffalo,  as  exposed  by 
Mayor  Adam  and  referred  to  in  our  paper  on 
the  Mayor  of  Buffalo  in  this  issue,  indicate 
how  complacent  the  Tax  Commission  is  to 
the  wealthy  public-service  corporations;  and 
what  is  true  of  New  York  has  been  evidenced 
in  many  other  states. 

In  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  exposure  of 
conditions  by  Mr.  Blankenburg  in  his  notable 
series  of  Arena  articles  which  did  so  much 
to  ciystallize  public  sentiment  and  work  a 
volcanic  upheaval,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  other  public-service  corporations  and 
privileged  interests  rendered  the  power  of 
Quay  and  later  of  Penrose  in  the  state,  and 
of  Durham  in  Philadelphia,  practically  in- 
vincible, even  in  the  face  of  the  most  brnzen 
exhibitions  of  corrupt  practices  known  to 
American  politics. 

In  Colorado,  where  the  great  railways,  the 
coal  and  iron  corporations,  the  Mine-Owners* 
Association,  the  Smelter-Trust  and  the  public- 
service  corporations  or  the  Utility-Trust  have 
made  common  cause  and  have  united  with 
the  dominant  party  for  absolute  mastership 
of  the  state,  even  more  arbitrary,  subversive 


and  infamous  acts  have  been  perpetrated  in 
recent  years  than  have  probably  disgraced 
any  other  American  commonwealth.  In  the 
city  of  Denver  the  corrupt  practices  of  tbe 
public-service  corporations  have  almost  par- 
alleled those  of  Philadelphia, — a  fact  whidi 
has  recently  been  strikingly  brought  out  by 
Judge  Lindsey  of  Denver  in  the  following 
startling  and  direct  utterance : 

"The  politics  of  Denver  is  controlled  abso- 
lutely by  the  four  utility  corporations.  If  any 
man  denies  this,  he  is  either  misinfonned,  ig- 
norant^  or  deliberately  fabifies.  All  the  elfc- 
tion  frauds,  all  the  ballot-box  stuffing — I  say 
without  hesitation — came  from  the  debauch- 
ery and  the  prostitution  of  fK)litica]  position 
and  power  by  money  furnished  by  the  utility 
corporations  of  Denver.  The  men  who  are 
responsible  for  these  crimes  are  men  like  Mr. 
Evans  of  the  tramway  company,  Mr.  Field  of 
the  telephone  company,  Mr.  Cheesman  of  tbf 
water  company.  These  corporations  have 
the  city  of  Denver  by  the  throat." 

In  Missouri  the  corruption  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  corporate  wealth  and  privileged 
interests  acting  with  the  Democratic  party, 
as  that  party  was  strongly  entrenched.  But 
this  fact  further  proves  the  truth  of  our  con- 
tention that  any  party  long  dominant  tends 
to  become  corrupt,  and  when  it  can  be  made 
the  tool  of  privileged  interests  and  corrupt 
corporations  the  moral  degradation  is  stait- 
lingly  rapid. 

The  latest  confirmation  of  the  claim  of  those 
who  have  studied  present-day  politics  since 
corporate  interests  operating  through  the  boss 
and  the  money-controlled  machine  have  be- 
come the  real  rulers  in  government  is  found 
in  the  revelations  already  brou^t  to  li^t  by 
the  Ohio  Senatorial  Investigating  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  political  conditions 
in  Cincinnati  and  in  Hamilton  county.  Here 
we  find  the  same  story  that  is  ever  present 
when  corporations  or  privileged  interests 
unite  with  unscrupulous  bosses  for  mutual 
enrichment  and  dominance  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  and  at  a  frightful  cost  to  civic  mo- 
rality. 

The  Uneoyering  of  The  Oormpt  Bole  of 

B088  Ooz. 

Creorge  B.  Cox  was  in  many  ways  a  typical 
boss,  and  like  Quay  and  Durham,  Tweed  and 
Butler,  his  influence  was  destructive  to  pure 
govenunent  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and 
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interests  of  the  people.  He  began  business 
as  a  saloon-keeper.  He  became  the  great 
dominant  power  of  the  Republican  party  of 
southwestern  Ohio  by  methods  familiar  to 
other  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  bosses.  He 
steadily  gained  wealth  as  his  political  influence 
extended.  He  built  up  a  machine  as  strong 
and  apparently  as  invincible  as  that  of  Boss 
Durham  of  Philadelphia,  until  he  at  leng^th 
became  the  feudal  lord,  not  only  of  the  Re- 
publican party  but  of  the  political  life  of  Ham- 
ilton county.  By  the  aid  of  the  public-service 
corporations  and  other  privileged  interests 
that  he  faithfully  served  in  their  efforts  to  rob 
and  exploit  the  people,  he  was  able  to  com- 
mand sufficient  money  and  influence  to  keep 
out  of  office  any  persons  who  were  antago- 
nistic to  him.  In  his  party  he  elevated  his 
tools  and  in  turn  expected  them  to  obey  his 
orders. 

Nothing  is  more  marked  in  American  polit- 
ical life  than  the  rapid  moral  decline  of  civic 
sentiment  in  the  presence  of  an  unscrupulous 
boss  backed  by  the  great  plunderers  and  spoil- 
ers of  the  people  who  pose  as  safe  and  sane 
pillars  of  sociel^  and  of  civic  life.  The  people, 
who  at  heart  are  honest  and  sound,  become 
cowed  and  then  grow  apathetic  and  indiffer- 
ent when  they  see  corruption  entrenched  and 
bulwarked  by  the  great  men  of  the  community. 

So  Boss  Cox  the  saloon-keeper  became  not 
only  the  Republican  over-lord  of  southwestern 
Ohio,  but  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati  Trust 
Company  and  an  aspirant  to  be  State  boss  and 
United  States  Senator.  Had  not  Quay  and 
Hanna  and  Piatt  risen  from  local  bosses  to 
leaders  and  from  state  leadership  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  through  machine  methods? 
So  the  former  saloon-keeping  ward  politician 
planned  through  the  aid  of  the  public-service 
corporations  and  privileged  interests  to  gain 
a  place  in  the  highest  law-making  body  of 
the  land,  where  he  would  find  numerous  con- 
genial spirits. 

Among  the  men  Cox  chose  to  honor  politi- 
cally was  Nicholas  Longworth.  He  was  rich; 
he  had  inherited  money  and  he  had  more  in 
prospect.  He  coveted  a  seat  in  Congress  and 
by  grace  of  Boss  Cox  he  was  elevated  to  it. 
After  a  Republican  victory  in  Ohio  in  which 
Cox's  notorious  methods  had  become  such  a 
scandal  that  self-respecting  citizens  of  both 
parties  denounced  him  roundly,  Mr.  Long- 
worth  made  the  one  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  bv  which  he  is  remembered.  It  was 
an  eulogy  of  the  corrupt  boss.    The  staunch 


Republican  daily,  the  Boston  Evening  Tran^ 
9criptt  in  referring  recently  to  the  result  of  the 
legislative  investigation  now  in  progress* 
which  is  considering  Cox  and  his  iniquitous 
course,  said: 


"Even  Nicholas  Longworth,  the  scion  of 
one  of  Cincinnati's  noblest  families,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  unblushingly  declared  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that,  in  effect,  he  wore  the  Cox 
collar,  and  owed  his  being  in  Congress  to  the 
•Big  Boss."' 

At  that  time  it  seemed  that  Cox's  star  was 
in  the  ascendent.  Graft  and  grafting  were 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Ohio  bade  fair 
to  become  a  second  Pennsylvania  as  a  hot-bed 
for  corrupt  politics.  The  Boston  Transcript's 
special  correspondent,  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  thus  described  the  Boss's 
power  and  how  it  was  wielded  so  as  to  destroy 
free  government,  debauch  public  service  and 
enthrone  corruption: 

"'There  was  nothin'  stirrin"  in  the  city  or 
country  government  except  through  Cox's 
orders  or  sufferance.  From  his  little  front 
office  over  the  Mecca  saloon,  he  alone  gov- 
erned the  dty  of  Cincinnati  and  the  county  of 
Hamilton.  If  you  wanted  to  get  a  street- 
light near  your  place,  a  job  in  Congress  or 
'with  the  city,'  the  privilege  of  running  a 
gambling  joint  in  violation  of  the  law  or  wished 
to  'jam  through'  a  franchise,  you  had  to  see 
and  'make  arrangements  with'  Cox.  -If  you 
failed  to  secure  the  favor  of  an  audience  with 
the  czar,  you  might  'fix  it  up'  through  one  of 
the  high  chamberlains  at  his  court  of  graft — 
Hynicka,  Herman  or  one  or  two  others..  A 
man  of  'strong  character,'  of  great  will-power 
and  capacity  for  leadership,  a  'good  boss' 
who  'stood  in,'  as  every  'b<^'  must,  with  the 
'big  business-men,'  and  who  by  means  of  bold 
issues,  inefficient  service  and  a  raised  valua- 
tion kept  down  the  rate  of  taxation — a  man 
who  'toted  fair'  with  his  friends,  whose  *no* 
meant  'no,'  whose  *yes'  meant  *yes*  without 
qualification  and  to  Uie  limit  of  his  great  pow- 
ers as  long  as  you«were  faithful  in  your  fealty 
— one  who  had  long  since  given  up  his  *  knock- 
out' saloon  and  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
a  million  dollars  and  of  the  presidency  of  a 
successful  trust  company  and  bank — such 
was  the  George  B.  Cox  who,  two  years  ago» 
was  supreme." 

But  during  this  time  the  Rev.  Herbert  E. 
Bigelow  and  a  band  of  as  hi^-minded  patriots 
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as  ever  enlisted  in  a  noble  cause  were  engaged 
in  the  thankless  task  of  educating  the  public 
conscience  while  receiving  the  sneers,  calumny 
and  opprobrious  epithets  of  the  comiptionists 
of  both  parties  for  their  pains.  Among  those 
who  warred  against  Cox  and  his  morally 
criminal  methods  were  J.  N.  Gamble  of  the 
firm  of  Proctor  and  Gamble,  who  was  a 
staunch  Republican,  and  £.  H.  Pendleton 
and  Charles  Wilby,  both  prominent  Demo- 
crats. They  did  much  to  organize  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  boss. 
That  overthrow  came  last  autimm  when  the 
nation  was  amazed  to  find  that  Cox*s  army  of 
office-holding  grafters,  backed  by  his  powerful 
money-laden  machine,  had  gone  down  before 
the  aroused  moral  sentiment  of  the  electorate. 
In  the  great  overturn  the  Democrats  elected 
the  Governor  and  almost  won  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  latter  body  being  a  tie,  with  an 
Independent  casting  the  deciding  vote. 

A  general  cry  went  up  for  an  investigation 
of  the  corrupt  politics  of  Cincinnati  and  Ham- 
ilton county,  but  the  united  strength  of  the 
Republican  party,  with  the  aid,  it  is  said,  of 
both  the  United  States  Senators,  strenuously 
fought  every  attempt  to  secure  an  honest  and 
fearless  investigation,  just  as  the  Root-Ryan- 
Higgins  machine  of  New  York  recently  op- 
posed the  investigation  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment of  the  Empire  State.  However,  the 
Ohio  Senate  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a 
committee  appointed  consisting  of  three  able 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans.  The  Re- 
publicans refused  to  serve,  but  the  Democrats, 
Messrs.  John  C.  Drake,  Thomas  B.  Schmidt 
and'  Arthur  £^py,  entered  upon  as  vigorous 
an  investigation  as  was  possible  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature  and  with  only  $12,000 
appropriated  for  the  work  which  the  Republi- 
cans fondly  hoped  could  bediscredited  before 
it  imcovered  the  rottenness  that  permeated 
the  Cox  rule. 

The  Ohio  Senatorial   Oommittee    Makes 
Astounding  Beyelations  of  Whole- 
sale Gorrnption. 

Certain  Republican  partisan  politicians 
are  very  much  exercised  over  the  uncovering 
of  late  of  so  much  corruption,  which  they 
choose  to  designate  as  "muck,"  by  fearless 
and  incorruptible  investigators.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  much  exercised  over  the  presence 
of  the  poison-disseminating  moral  contagion 
of  the  muck  as  they  are  about  its  being  un- 


covered so  that  the  people  shall  recognize  tbe 
poison  and  vigorously  apply  the  remedy:  and 
this  sensitiveness  and  dread  of  investigations 
has  been  very  acute  since  the  people  admin- 
istered such  a  crushing  defeat  to  the  corrupt 
bosses  and  discredited  party-chiefs  last  au- 
tunm. 

The  Ohio  Senatorial  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, however,  went  on  the  theory  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  clean  politics  or 
honest  and  free  government  so  long  as  the 
muck  of  moral  contagion,  wholesale  dishon- 
esty, graft  and  debauched  public  sentiment 
flourished  unexposed.  Its  members  therefore 
got  out  the  muck-rake,  and  the  first  thing  thev 
unearthed  was  wholesale  graft  in  the  treasurer's 
office.  The  treasurers  were  in  the  habit  under 
the  Cox  rigime  of  receiving  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  "'gratuities*'  from  banks  for 
the  deposit  of  checks  made  for  taxes.  The 
discovery  of  this  phase  of  graft  on  the  first 
days  of  the  investigation  created  consterna- 
tion among  the  evil-doers,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  exposure  already  restitution  of  $^11,076- 
.29  has  been  made  by  three  treasurers,  and 
the  conmiittee  confidently  expects  to  compel 
from  $400,000  to  $600,000  restitution  before 
it  finishes  its  labors. 

Although  up  to  the  present  writing  the  com- 
mittee has  only  been  able  to  devote  two  dajs 
a  week  to  the  investigation,  it  has  uncovered 
graft  and  corrupt  practices  on  every  hand, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  before  the 
summer  is  over  facts  will  be  brought  to  light 
that  will  rival  the  insurance  revelations. 

One  amazing  exhibition  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices by  which  the  taxpayers  have  been  shame- 
fully robbed  was  brought  out  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  turnpikes  to  the  county.  Here 
a  certain  Charles  F.  Dolle,  representing  him- 
self as  an  attorney  for  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, made  it  his  business  to  give  the  own- 
ers of  the  turnpikes  an  option  on  the  roads  at 
a  sum  very  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  amount  he  got  the  County  Commissioners 
to  pay.  Thus  on  one  pike  it  was  shown  that 
Dolle's  rake-off  was  $5,000.  Dolle,  however, 
intimated  that  there  were  others  in  the  rakeoff 
besides  himself,  which,  however,  did  not 
lighten  the  added  burdens  of  the  taxpayers 
occasioned  by  this  brazen  taking  of  $5,000  of 
their  money.  In  one  case  a  company  would 
have  been  glad  to  give  the  county  the  pike  on 
condition  that  it  would  keep  the  road  up. 
Dolle,  however,  amazed  the  company  by  offer- 
ing $1,250   a   mile.    He   then   induced  the 
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Commissioners  to  pay  $3,000  a  mile,  thus  re- 
ceiving $1,750  in  excess  of  what  the  company 
received.  In  another  case  DoUe  secured  an 
option  of  $750  a  mile;  he  sold  the  road  to  the 
County  Commissioners  at  $2,400  a  mile.  On 
one  road  the  county  paid  $81,010;  Dolle's 
rake-off  was  $12,862.50. 

These  cases  are  typical  of  numbers  of  simi- 
lar transactions  brought  out  in  the  investiga- 
tion. They  show  that  under  the  absolute 
rule  of  a  corrupt  boss  backed  by  powerful 
privileged  interests,  the  taxpayers  are  system- 
atically robbed  for  the  office-holding  hierarchy 
and  its  tools. 

"What  kind  of  County  Commissioners  did 
the  county  have  ?  "  someone  will  probably  ask. 
The  kind  of  commissioners  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  when  a  boss  like  Cox  was  the  ab- 
solute arbiter  of  the  political  destiny  of  the 
county.  A  side-light  was  thrown  on  this 
phase  of  the  question  by  the  answer  of  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  the  question,  "How 
did  you  get  your  nomination  for  commission- 
er?" "Went  to  Cox  and  asked  for  it,"  was 
the  laconic  reply. 

Space  forbids  our  citing  other  kinds  of  graft 
that  have  already  been  brought  out  at  this  in- 
vestigation. Sufficient  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee, though  only  at  the  conunencement  of 
its  work,  has  succeeded  in  uncovering  vast 
deposits  of  muck  wherever  it  has  put  down 
its  rake, — so  much  so  that  it  is  believed  that 
no  man  in  Ohio  to-day  is  so  down  on  the  in- 
corruptible senators  with  the  muck-rake  as 
is  Boss  Cox.  He  doubtless  regards  the  in- 
vestigation as  a  "public  calamity,"  but  honest 
citizens  everywhere  feel  very  differently  about 


it. 


Tampering  With  The  Oonrts. 


The  most  sinister  and  astounding  part  of 
the  revelations  of  the  Ohio  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee that  has  thus  far  been  brought  to  light 
has  been  the  revelations  of  the  way  in  which 
Cox  expected  his  judges  to  register  his  wishes 
regardless  of  law,  justice  or  equity.  If  it  was 
to  his  interest  to  have  a  decision  reversed,  he 
expected  the  judges  to  reverse  it.  Senator 
Lodge  and  other  Senators  whose  votes  in 
Congress  and  whose  influence  elsewhere  are 
almost  always  cast  in  favor  of  corporate  wealth 
in  the  battle  between  the  people  and  corporate 
and  privileged  interests,  think  it  a  grave  offence 
to  criticize  the  courts.  The  question  of  wheth- 
er the  courts  deserve  criticism  does  not  seem 
to  distress  them  nearly  as  much  as  the  desire 


to  see  the  judges  lifted  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
criticism  which  is  the  vital  breath  of  free  gov^ 
emment.  Their  sentiments  are  doubtless  a 
reflection  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  the  master- 
spirits in  the  world  of  high  finance  and  cor- 
rupt corporate  wealth.  Doubtless  Boss  Cox 
to^iay  shares  Senator  Lodge's  sentiments 
about  the  wrongfulness  of  exposing  the  doings 
of  the  boss-made  judges  or  corporation  law- 
yers elevated  through  corporation  influence 
to  the  bench.  So  vitally  important  are  the 
revelations  that  have  been  made  by  the  Ohio 
Senatorial  Committee  concerning  the  tamper- 
ing with  the  courts  that  we  quote  at  length 
from  the  Boston  Transcript's  special  corre- 
spondent's account  of  this  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigation.  W^e  do  this  because 
the  Transcript  is  the  most  conservative  Re- 
publican daily  of  Boston  and  prides  itself  on 
being  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  sensa- 
tionalism : 

"But  by  far  the  most  serious  disclosure 
made  so  far  has  related  to  Cox's  tampering 
with  the  courts.  This  was  revealed  in  con- 
nection with  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
affairs  of  the  new  waterworks  board.  The 
construction  of  this  new  supply  system  has 
dragged  along  for  years  and  is  still  far  from 
completion.  Originally  the  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  $6,500,000.  The  latest  estimate  is 
$11,000,000.  The  board  of  five  trustees  hav- 
ing this  in  hand  is  headed  by  Garry  Herman, 
who  for  vears  has  looked  after  Cox's  interests 
in  the  city  as  Hynicka  has  been  his  trusted 
lieutenant  in  the  county.  Lincoln  Steffens 
and  others  have  agreed  that  Cox  divided  the 
"big  grafts"  with  these  two  only.  The  rest 
of  the  waterworks  trustees  were  either  pliant 
tools  or  elderly  or  crippled  incompetents. 

In  1903  the  city,  acting  under  pressure 
from  some  taxpayers,  secured  a  judgment  of 
$238,712  against  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Com- 
pany for  failure  on  the  part  of  that  corpora- 
tion to  build  and  put  in  operation,  according 
to  contract,  certain  machinery  for  the  water- 
works. The  case  was  appealed,  but  before 
its  rehearing,  the  matter  was  compromised 
by  the  company  paying  to  the  city  only  about 
$65,000. 

Judge  Ferdinand  Jelke,  Jr.,  who  for  five 
years  has  been  on  the  Circuit  Court  bench 
and  prior  to  that  four  years  on  the  Conunon 
Pleas  bench,  testified  before  the  Drake  Com- 
mittee that  during  the  pendency  of  the  above 
suit  he  was  sunmioned  by  Cox  to  appear 
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before  him.  Jelke  left  his  court  and  came 
to  the  office  of  the  'Boss.*  Jelke  swore  Cox 
addressed  him  as  follows:  'Judge,  there  is  a 
case  coming  up  in  your  court*  (mentioning 
it — the  Lane  &  Bodley  matter),  and  added, 
*I  wish  you  would  find  some  way  to  reverse 
it.'  Jelke  boldly  replied:  'Mr.  Cox,  that 
case  will  be  tried  on  Uie  record  like  any  other 
case.'  Judge  Jelke  added:  'little  was  said 
after  that:  Cox  said  he  had  already  conferred 
with  another  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
an  associate  of  mine.'  The  witness  added 
that  while  it  may  have  been  imagination  on 
his  (Jelke's)  part,  he  thought  Cox  was  not 
pleased  with  the  conference  and  that,  from 
hearsay,  Jelke  believed  afterward  he  was  not 
in  the  same  favor  with  Cox  as  he  had  been 
before.  When  the  case  came  up,  the  other 
judge — Swing — whom  Cox  declared  to  Jelke 
had  received  his  orders  from  his  'boss' — 
voted  for  a  reversal  as  instructed.  Jelke 
voted  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court.  There  the  matter  stood  when  it  was 
settled  out  of  court. 

"Judge  WiUiam  S.  Giffin,  also  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  admitted  he  also  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  before  Cox.  Giffin  swore  Cox  said, 
'if  Giffin  could  see  his  way  clear  he  (Cox) 
would  like  to  see  the  decision  (which  had 
been  in  favor  of  the  city)  reversed.  Cox  said 
a  large  simi  of  money  was  involved,  and  while 
there  was  no  apparent  disposition  to  harass 
them,  the  commissioners  were  compelled  to 
bring  suit,  but  that  it  might  be  compromised 
for  much  less  than  the  verdict  set  forth.' 
Giffin  swore  he  replied  that  in  a  hearing  re- 
quiring as  much  as  thirty  days,  'technical 
errors  might  arise  which  would  warrant  the 
judgment  being  reversed.' 

"Judge  Peter  F.  Swing,  another  one  of 
Jelke *s  associates,  admitted,  apparently  with 
reluctance  and  after  preliminary  evasions 
and  professions  of  forgetfulness,  that  he  'had 
had  some  conversation  with  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  organization'  on  this  subject, 
but  that  'the  details  of  this  conference  had 
passed  from  his  mind.'  However  he  admitted 
voting  for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  although 
he  protested,  at  the  time  'he  had  no  idea  Cox 
had  any  interests  in  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Com- 
pany. 

A  Judge  Comes  to  The  Bescne  of  The. 

Rascals. 

Since  writing  the  above  and  while  all  lovers 
of  honesty  and  dean  government  in   Ohio 


and  elsewhere  were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect 
of  at  least  the  partial  pimishment  of  the 
scoimdrels  who  had  been  parading  under  the 
mask  of  respectability  while  systematically 
engaged  in  criminal  practices,  the  work  of 
purification  was  rudely  brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
member  of  the  judiciary.  Judge  Samuel  W. 
Smith  of  Hamilton  coimty.  The  story  of  this 
judge's  action,  by  which  Uie  rascals  are  shield- 
ed, is  thus  concisely  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  April 
26th: 

"Among  the  persons  summoned  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Drake  commission  was 
one  Davis,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Cincinnati,  presimiably  one  of  the  institu- 
tions with  which  these  law-violating  treasurers 
had  dealt.  By  direction  of  the  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  bank  Davis  refused  to  obey  the 
summons,  and  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
committee.  Then  a  writ  of  habeas  oorpue 
was  applied  for  and  granted,  and  the  case  was 
heard  before  Judge  Samuel  W.  Smith  of  the 
Hamilton  county  Conunon  Pleas  Court.  He 
held  the  matter  under  advisement  for  several 
weeks.  Many  thought  that  he  would  release 
Davis  on  some  technical  groimd.  It  was  be- 
lieved, for  sundry  reasons  that  need  not  be 
specified  here,  that  he  would  do  it  if  he  could 
find  a  way ;  but  no  one  was  prepared  for  what 
actually  happened.  When  the  decision  was 
rendered  on  April  17th  he  took  the  broad 
ground  that  the  Drake  investigating  committee 
was  an  illegal  body,  that  the  constitution  of 
Ohio  gave  the  legislature  no  authority  to  ap- 
point a  coDunission  with  power  to  take  testi- 
mony as  to  alleged  corruption  in  Hamilton 
county  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witness- 
es. Under  his  decision  the  whole  action  of 
this  committee,  which  already  had  unearthed 
so  much  corruption  and  as  yet  had  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  Cincinnati  official 
misconduct,  was  illegal  and  void. 

"It  may  be  imagined  what  a  paralyzing 
blow  this  is  to  the  continuance  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  wickedness  that  has  been  rife  under 
the  rule  of  Boss  Cox. 

"The  only  recourse  is  to  the  higher  courts, 
and  already  steps  are  taken  to  carry  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  If  that  court 
sustains  Judge  Smith,  the  matter  will  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
for  it  is  felt  that  the  most  valuable  rights  of 
the  citizens  in  the  way  of  preserving  the  in- 
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tegrity  of  government  are  at  stake.  This 
process,  if  it  has  to  be  carried  to  the  ultimate 
tribunal,  may  take  two  years." 

This  delay  is  precisely  what  Cox  and  the 
horde  of  criminals  that  he  gathered  around 
him,  in  and  out  of  office,  the  character  of  which 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  criminality 
brought  to  light  and  by  means  of  which  repub- 
lican government  was  utterly  destroyed  in 
southwestern  Ohio,  through  the  domination 
of  corrupt  corporations  and  criminal  machine- 
rule,  have  naturally  been  praying  for.  It  will 
give  time  for  the  demoralized  thieves  and 
grafters  to  build  up  their  ranks,  to  destroy 
books,  to  forget  what  is  desired  to  be  forgotten, 
to  have  certain  books  or  important  papers 
conveniently  mislaid  and  lost;  and  if  the  courts 
reverse  the  decision,  as  will  be  the  case,  we 
think,  unquestionably,  if  the  decision  is  ever 
brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  present  popular  indignation  wiU 
have  subsided  and  the  criminals  will  be  in 
every  way  in  a  better  position  to  defeat  justice, 
which,  judging  from  the  methods  of  the  plu- 
tocracy and  the  criminal  machines,  they  wiU 
attempt  in  every  way  possible  to  do,  even  if 
they  have  to  send  some  of  their  tools  abroad. 

The  action  of  Judge  Smith,  like  the  action 
of  Judge  Humphrey  whose  decision  the  Presi- 
dent so  mercilessly  held  up  to  the  scorn  of 
right-minded  people,  shows  the  reason  why 
all  of  the  henchmen  of  plutocracy,  all  of  the 
champions  and  upholders  of  corrupt  machines 
and  grafting  corporations,  are  so  desirous  that 
the  judiciary  for  which  they  are  responsible 
shall  be  held  immune  from  criticism. 


Senator  La  Follette  Alarnui  Plntocraey's 
Minions  in  The  Senate. 

No  ABLER  or  more  statesmanlike  address 
has  been  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  years  than  the  exhaustive  review  of  the  rail- 
road situation  made  by  Senator  La  Follette 
when  discussing  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill. 

In  this  great  contest  of  the  people  against 
the  law-defying  and  oppressive  railroads,  the 
junior  senator  from  Wisconsin  held  a  brief 
for  the  people,  just  as  the  senior  senator, 
Spooner,  Aldrich,  Knox  and  Foraker  repre- 
sented the  side  of  the  public  carriers  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  people's  prayer  for  relief. 

At  the  conmiencement  of  his  address  the 
tools  of  privileged  interests  who  occupy  seats 
in  the  Senate  sought  to  snub  and  treat  the 


young  senator  with  marked  disrespect  by 
leaving  the  Senate  chamber  almost  as  soon  as 
Senator  La  Follette  began  to  speak. 

**You  may  go  out,"  exclaimed  the  orator 
as  the  railroad  senators  vacated  their  seats. 
"I  am,"  he  continued,  "addressing  the  coun- 
try, and  the  people  will  hear  me.  And  these 
seats  that  you  vacate  voluntarily  now  may  be 
permanentiy  vacated  by  you  before  the  people 
are  through  with  you," 

At  this  the  crowded  galleries  broke  into 
tumultuous  applause,  ominously  voicing  the 
real  sentiment  of  America's  millions.  Senator 
Kean  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  most  vigilant 
watch-dogs  of  the  public-service  corporations' 
interests  in  all  cases  where  the  people  seek 
relief  from  injustice,  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
demanded  that  the  galleries  be  immediately 
cleared.  The  presiding  officer,  however, 
paid  no  attention  to  Mr.  Kean's  request,  and 
Senator  La  Follette  proceeded,  soon  making 
it  very  plain  that  he  regarded  it  the  duty  of 
senators  and  representatives  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  people  instead  of  striving  to 
thwart  their  interests.  He  did  not  think  the 
people's  servants  should  strive  to  give  the  peo- 
ple as  little  of  what  was  justly  theirs  as  possi- 
ble, but  rather  that  they  should  guarantee  to 
them  all  that  in  justice  was  their  due.  This 
was  new  doctrine  in  the  Senate  and  evidently 
a  very  unpalatable  theory  to  the  agents  of 
privileged  interests  who  systematically  mis- 
represent and  betray  the  people  in  the  interests 
of  corporation  rapacity. 

Mr.  La  Follette  showed  that  the  authors 
of  the  House  Rate  Bill  had  framed  a  measure 
that  offered  little  relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  hardly  touched  the  railroad  evil.  Thiey 
had  approached  the  subject  in  a  half-hearted 
and  apologetic  manner,  as  if  the  thought  of 
offending  the  railwa3rs  created  something 
akin  to  terror  in  their  minds.  They  had  not 
thought  of  how  much  they  could  no  for  the 
people  in  restricting  railway  injustice  and 
rapacity,  but  rather  of  how  little  they  could 
do  for  the  masses  in  order  to  lessen  the  nation- 
wide clamor  against  the  criminal  aggressions 
of  the  public  carriers. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  no  man  in  the 
Senate  was  better  equipped  with  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  railway  situation  or  possessed  a 
more  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  subject  than 
this  new  champion  of  the  people  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  alarm  of  the  agents  of  plutocracy  was 
very  apparent. 

Angus  McSween,  the  very  able  Washington 
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correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American^  thus  graphically  describes  the  effect 
of  the  Senator's  words  on  the  corporation 
mouthpieces  of  the  Upper  House: 

*'  Upon  the  faces  of  Aldrich  and  the  leaders 
of  railroad  combination  in  the  Senate  there 
appeared,  as  they  watched  I^  Follette  and 
so  far  as  their  faces  are  capable  of  displaying 
their  inward  emotion,  an  expression  almost 
of  fear. 

"Against  the  absolute  courage  and  sincerity 
of  such  a  man,  they  can  do  nothing  but  oppose 
the  brute  strength  of  their  number  and  the 
fancied  security  of  their  position.  They  tried 
this  in  their  studied  purpose  to  ignore  L#a 
FoUette,  and  failed  because  in  spite  of  them- 
selves the  breadth  of  his  knowledge,  the  force 
of  his  utterances,  the  strength  and  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions,  all  awakened  their  interest, 
not  because  they  cared  for  what  La  Follette 
may  think  or  say,  but  because  they  know  his 
speech  will  go  to  the  country  and  the  country 
i*nll  care." 

This  correspondent  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  address  observed  that: 

"In  addition  to  pointing  out  the  defects  in 
the  present  law,  the  Wisconsin  champion 
called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress had  ignored  the  appeals  of  the  country 
from  the  time  nine  years  ago  when  the  courts 
decided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
did  not  give  the  commission  the  rights  to  fix 
rates,  until  the  present  time,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  millions  that  would  have  been  saved 
to  shippers  and  consumers  had  Congress  per- 
formed its  obvious  duty  and  remedied  then 
the  defects  in  the  original  act. 

"His  presentation  of  statistics  showing 
railroad  progress  as  well  as  railroad  exactions, 
his  comparison  of  conditions  here  and  abroad, 
and  his  general  argument  and  proof  of  the 
necessity  existing  for  drastic  legislation,  if 
commercial  and  industrial  independence  and 
political  liberty  are  to  be  preserved  to  the 
United  States,  was  the  most  comprehensive 
and  the  most  convincing  that  has  been  heard 
in  the  debate." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  writing  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  New  York  American,  paid  this 
high  yet  just  compliment  to  Senator  La  Foll- 
ette, after  listening  to  his  address  and  with  the 
record  of  the  Senator's  past  public  career 
clearly  before  his  mind : 

"If  all  the  other  Senators  were  his  equal 


in  brains,  the  Senate  would  be  not  only  the 
best  deliberative  bodv  we  have  ever  had,  but 
the  best  ever  had  by  any  nation,  at  any  time: 
and,  secondly,  if  all  senators  were  as  honest 
as  he,  and  as  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  we  would  have  the  political  millen- 
nium without  more  ado." 

There  is  one  fact  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  on  the  popular  mind,  and  that 
is  that  the  present  battle  is  not  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  parties  so  much  as  a  life  and  death 
struggle  between  privileged  interests  and  the 
people:  between  free  government  and  equal 
rights  for  all  on  the  one  hand,  and  class  gov- 
ernment, in  which  a  plutocracy  by  means  of 
party  machines  and  corrupt  politicians  is 
acquiring  fabulous  wealth  and  constantly 
increasing  power  at  the  expense  of  the  millions 
of  producers  and  consumers,  on  the  other. 
In  this  battle  Senator  La  FoUette  is  as  strongly 
committed  to  the  cause  of  the  people  as  are 
Aldrich,  Kean,  Elkins,  Knox  and  Gorman 
committed  to  the  interests  of  the  public  car- 
riers. 

The  nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than 
to-day  of  statesmen  of  the  courage  and  loyalty 
to  the  people  that  marked  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  other  great 
crises  of  our  history;  and  in  Senator  La  Foll- 
ette we  have  another  of  the  old-time  lofty 
statesmen  who  is  loved  by  the  people  for  the 
battle  he  has  waged  and  the  enemies  he  has 
made. 


Bevelations  of  Cormption  in  Buffalo. 

The  PounciANs  who  deny  the  prevalence 
of  corruption  and  graft  and  then,  when  fresh 
revelations  confront  them,  strive  to  belittle  the 
importance  of  the  evils  brought  to  light  and 
seek  to  dismiss  them  by  the  claim  that  they 
are  merely  sporadic  and  exceptional  rather 
than  general,  are  constantly  placed  in  em- 
barrassing positions  from  the  fact  that  no 
sooner  do  they  succeed  in  shunting  investiga- 
tions and  preventing  the  lid  from  being  raised 
in  one  section  than  corruption  breaks  out 
elsewhere.  And  the  vigorous  attempt  of 
politicians  who  are  eager  for  the  influence  of 
the  plutocracy  for  future  political  advance- 
ment, to  serve  the  interests  of  the  criminal 
rich,  the  political  bosses  and  the  grafters  by 
seeking  to  discredit  those  whose  only  crime 
is  that  of  compelling  the  courts,  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  communities  to  take  cognizance 
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of  corruption  that  is  rife  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  is  meeting  with  poor  success,  for  the 
reason  that  the  people  know  that  every  charge 
of  corruption  that  has  heretofore  been  made, 
when  it  has  been  followed  by  an  investigation 
other  than  a  whitewashing  committee's  report, 
has  been  more  than  venfied.  Thus  all  the 
power  of  the  plutocratic  organs,  the  attorneys 
for  the  high  financiers  and  the  political  bosses, 
and  the  desperate  efforts  of  politicians,  from 
Secretary  Taft  down,  to  discredit  the  incor- 
ruptible patriots  who  are  unmasking  evil  con- 
ditions are  proving  futile  largely  because  of 
the  continued  breaking  out  of  evidences  of 
corruption  which  all  the  influence  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  great  corporations  is  powerless 
to  prevent. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  the 
prevalence  of  corruption  and  graft  in  public 
life  has  been  brought  to  light  in  Buffalo,  New 
York.  While  the  Root-Ryan-Higgins  ma- 
chine and  the  high  financiers  of  the  Empire 
State  were  working  so  desperately  to  head  off 
any  investigation  of  the  banking  department 
of  New  York,  thereby  confessing  by  their  de- 
fiance of  the  public  demand  for  an  investiga- 
tion that  they  dared  not  turn  a  second  Arm- 
strong committee  loose,  some  facts  in  Buffalo 
were  brought  to  light  that  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion and  to  the  indictment  of  Frederick  Grein- 
er,  postmaster  of  Buffalo  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  Frederick  O.  Murray,  recently 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  Collector 
of  the  Port,  together  with  three  former  super- 
visors of  the  county.  An  ex-auditor  and 
some  other  supervisors  were  indicted  previous- 
ly, together  with  R.  J.  Conover,  a  contractor. 
The  facts  connected  with  this  late  scandal  are 
brieflv  as  follows : 

A  successful  effort  was  made  to  induce  Erie 
county  to  buy  the  abandoned  North  Street 
cemetery  of  Buffalo  as  a  site  for  a  new  armory. 
Greiner  was  attorney  for  the  cemetery  com- 
pany and  it  is  charged  that  he  obtained  a  large 
fee  for  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  county 
at  what  is  deemed  an  excessive  price.  He  is 
charged  with  bribing  supervisors.  Murray 
is  held  on  seven  indictment  for  grand  larceny. 
He  was  county  treasurer  and  is  implicated 
with  Conover  in  the  fraudulent  transactions. 
Conover  obtained  the  contract  for  removing 
the  bodies  and  was  to  receive  $15  for  each 
body  removed.  By  calling  each  bone  or 
handful  of  bones  a  body  it  is  claimed  he  re- 
ceived more  than  $100,000  which  he  is  said 
to  have  shared  with  the  county  ofiicers,  who 


thus  assisted  him  in  robbing  the  county.  Sev- 
eral of  the  accused  are  prominent  lights  in 
the  Grand  Old  Party,  which  is  leading  some 
irreverent  ones  to  term  it  the  Grafting  Old 
Party. 


The  President's  Oastigation  of  Judge 

Hmnphrey. 

Seldom  has  a  judge  of  a  United  States  court 
received  so  severe  a  castigation  as  that  ad- 
ministered to  Judge  Humphrey  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  April 
18th.  In  commenting  on  the  trial  wherein 
Judge  Humphrey's  decision  gave  the  rich 
criminals  immunity  the  President  says:  **The 
result  has  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice." 
And  again:  "This  interpretation  by  Judge 
Humphrey  of  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed 
in  legislation  is  such  as  to  make  that  will  ab- 
solutely abortive."  And  again  he  says:  "I 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  ruling  of  Judge 
Humphrey  wiU  be  followed  by  other  judges," 
and  in  closing  his  message  Mr.  Rooseveli  ad- 
ministers a  stinging  blow  to  the  judge  whose 
ruling  had  saved  the  criminals  from  receiving 
their  due,  by  the  use  of  these  words:  "Such 
interpretation  of  the  law  comes  measurably 
near  making  the  law  a  farce." 

Tnie,  Mr.  President,  and  Judge  Humphrey's 
decision  is  only  one  of  many  decisions  that 
more  than  perhaps  all  things  else  put  together 
has  lowered  the  popular  respect  for  the  judi- 
ciary since  corporation  attorneys  have  been 
so  generally  rewarded  for  long  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  public-service  corporations 
and  trusts  with  seats  on  the  judicial  bench. 
Doubtless  Judge  Humphrey  regards  the  Presi- 
dent as  something  of  a  muck-raker'  and  we 
can  well  imagine  the  horror  with  which  Sen- 
ator Lodge  and  many  of  the  staunch  legal 
upholders  of  reactionary  ideab  and  pluto- 
cratic aggression  will  regard  the  President's 
frank  strictures.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  will  heartily  approve  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
savage  censure  of  a  decision  that  serves  to 
save  rich  criminals  from  justice  and  thus  de- 
feats the  ends  of  justice. 


The  Overturn  in    Milwaukee :     Another 

Evidence  of  The  Rising  Tide  Against 

Corrupt  Municipal  Rule   and 

Corporate  Domination. 

Mayor  Rose,  the  machine-politician  who 
has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  public-service 
corporations  and  the  grafUng  element  m  gen- 
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end,  was  a  few  months  ago  considered  invin-  but  a  man  who  during  his  political  career  had 

cibly  entrenched  in  the  municipal  government  made  a  splendid  record  and  displayed  much 

of  Milwaukee.    For  years  he  had  succeeded  of  the  same  strength  of  character  in  the  face 

in  getting  himself  elected  major  of  the  city,  of  entrenched  corruption  and  privileged  inter- 

The  machine  was  as  perfectly  organized  as  ests  that  had  made  Senator  L#a  Fo}lette  the 

professional  politicians  and  great  public-ser-  popular  idol  of  Wisconsin, 

vice  corporations  were  able  to  make  it.    He  Sherbura  M.  Becker's  first  important  ser- 

had  everything  on  his  side — ^but  the  people;  vice  after  entering  political  life  was  to  expose 

and  the  political  boss,  backed  by  great  cor-  the  graft  in  the  county  printing.    This  was 

porations  and  the  perfectly  organized  money-  done  after  he  was  elected  county  supervisor 

controlled  machine  long  decided  that  the  day  and  through  his  exposure  the  county  is  now 

had  passed  when  the  people  had  to  be  con-  saving  $85,000  a  year.    Last  year  as  a  member 

sidered,  other  than  by  cheap  flattery  and  ful-  of  the  board  of  aldermen  he  made  an  excellent 

some  promises  which  were  made  only  to  be  record  on  the  question  of  a  municipal  lighting 

broken.  plant.    The  issue  came  before  the  city  offi- 

However,  some  time  ago  several  Socialists  cials,  when  all  his  friends  sought  to  influence 

were  elected  to  the  city  council  and  they  began  him  to  oppose  municipal  lighting.     He  was 

a  battle  against  the  big  thieves  and  official  told  that  the  measure  was  Socialistic,  that  it 

corrupters  in  general.     Soon  the  sneers  and  threatened  the  sacredness  of  private  capital, 

gibes  of  the  criminal  rich  and  the  corrupt  pol-  etc.,  etc. 

iticians  gave  place  to  ill-concealed  anger  and  **I  am  not  voting  for  my  rich  friends,"  he 

fear.    The  Socialists,  by  unmasking  the  per-  replied.     "I  am  here  to  represent  the  wishes 

fidy  and  corruption  of  Uie  present  order,  had  and  interests  of  the  people  who  elected  me, 

compelled   the   people   to   wake   up.    True,  and  I  am  going  to  find  out  what  they  want  by 

there  was  in  that  community,  as  in  others,  the  taking  a  referendum  in  advance." 

popular  prejudice  against  Socialists,  largely  He  accordingly  sent  postal  cards  to  every 

bom  of  ignorance  and  the  deliberate  misrep-  voter  in  the  ward  asldng  him  whether  he 

resentations  of  the  upholders  of  class-govern-  favored  municipal  lighting  or  private  lighting, 

ment  and  privileged  interests;  but  the  people  The  result  showed  that  the  electors  desir^i 

saw  that  the  Socialists  were  as  a  party  prac-  municipal  lighting,  and  he  accordingly  sup- 

tically  alone  in  their  efforts  to  secure  honest  ported  public-ownership, 

government  and  to  conserve  the  true  interests  He  has  consistently  fought  graft  and  the 

of  all  the  people.     Hence  their  vote  grew  with  grafters,  so  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  a 

great  rapidity.    It  soon  became  evident  that  large  number  of  the  most  progressive  citizens, 

the  new  party  had  attracted  thousands  of  hon-  and  from  his  action  on  the  lighting  plant  and 

est  and  progressive  citizens  who  though  not  his  readiness  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his 

endorsing  the  full  Socialistic  programme  found  constituents  we  are  led  to  hope  that  in  this 

in  that  party  the  only  municipal  organization  young  man  the  people  may  have  another  new 

not  subservient  to  corporate  wealth  or  per-  leader  who  will  stand  for  the  principles  of 

meated    with    graft.    The    last    Milwaukee  free  government  and  the  rights  of  all  against 

municipal    council    contained    ten    Socialist  the  oligarchy  of  privileged  interests,  and  es- 

members,  and  shrewd  observers  became  con-  pecially  the  corrupt  public-service  corpora- 

vinced  that  if  the  old  parties  nominated  ma-  tions  and  their  hireling  hordes, 

chine-men  of  the  regulation  order,  the  Social-  At  the  election  Mr.  Becker  was  triumphantly 

ists  would  elect  a  mayor  in    pite  of  Mayor  chosen,  the  vote  being: 
Rose  and  his  perfected,  corporation-approved 

and  money-controUed  machine.  S^^^l  ^"u-^^  *  j-J  *; S'SK 

A  X  xi_'     •       A  1-  1  A     Rose,  the  Machine  Candidate, 21,010 

At  this  juncture,  however,  a  new  element     Arnold,  SodaliBt, 16,7«0 

entered  the  field, — ^a  young  man  but  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  a  R^epubUcan,  the  son  of  a  The  Socialists  elected  eleven  councilmen« 
miUionaire  and  with  reactionary  environment,  a  gain  of  one  in  the  municipal  council. 


THE    MOVEMENT   FOR   GUARDED   REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT. 


Direct-Legislation  in  Los  Angeles.. 

PRESroENT  Eltweed  Pomeroy  of  the 
National  Direct-Legislation  League  has 
handed  us  for  The  Arena  the  foUowing  ad- 
mirable summary  of  what  Los  Angeles  is 
doing  with  its  Direct-Legislation  provisions, 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  H.  Dunlop,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Direct-Legislation  League 
of  California: 

"Quite  a  little  has  been  doing  in  Direct- 
Legislation  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  past 
winter.  A  coterie  of  wealthy  and  responsible 
citizens,  believing  that  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance could  be  largely  mitigated  by  the  public- 
ownership  of  the  saloons  under  some  form  of 
the  Grothenburg  system,  formed  a  private 
corporation  which  they  agreed  to  finance. 
This  corporation  was  planned  to  take  over 
the  ownership  of  all  the  saloons  in  the  city, 
reduce  their  number,  operate  them  according 
to  strict  regulations,  pay  six  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  money  actually  invested  and  the 
balance  of  the  profits  to  the  city,  said  balance 
in  no  case  to  be  less  than  the  sum  total  of 
saloon  licenses  now  collected  and  turn  the 
whole  business  over  to  the  city  as  soon  as  the 
city  could  get  in  a  financial  condition  to  pay 
the  stockholders  their  actual  investment. 

'*The  intention  was  to  submit  this  propo- 
sition to  a  vote  of  the  people  through  an  Initia- 
tive election.  Petitions  were  circulated  and 
were  being  freely  signed  when  the  liquor  in- 
terests took  fright  and  decided  to  head  off  the 
election  by  an  attack  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  city  charter  provision  providing  for  the 
Initiative.  A  test  case  was  made  up  by  their 
attorneys  and  through  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings, the  matter  was  taken  directly  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  Able  lawyers 
have  been  employed  on  both  sides,  the  matter 
is  now  before  the  court  on  briefs  and  a  de- 
cision on  its  merits  is  hoped  for  within  three 
months.  The  main  ground  of  the  attack  is 
that  the  Initiative  is  not  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution guarantees  to  each  state  'a  republican 
form  of  government.*  They  forget  that  the 
Swiss  constitution,  largely  copied  from  our 
own,  guarantees  to  each  Canton  *a  republican 
form  of  government  either  Democratic  or 
Representative,'  and  that  the  New  England 


town-meetings  and  a  great  variety  of  local 
and  state  Referendums  and  Initiatives  would 
be  swept  out  of  existence  should  their  conten- 
tion be  sustained.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  court  should  decide  otherwise  than 
in  favor  of  the  charter  provisions,  but  one  can 
never  foretell  what  a  court  whose  composition 
has  been  largely  determined  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  wiU  do  and  should  it  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  the  decision  will  at 
once  be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

"Our  city  has  just  made  use  of  the  Refer- 
endum provision  of  its  charter,  not  by  actually 
using  the  Referendum  but  by  threatening  to 
use  it.  The  city  council,  without  an  hour's 
warning  that  such  a  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration or  even  thought  of,  suddenly,  late 
one  afternoon,  granted,  for  nothing,  to  an  un- 
known dummv,  a  franchise  for  a  railroad 
right  of  way  over  the  only  unoccupied  loca- 
tion over  which  a  new  transcontinental  rail- 
way could  enter  the  city.  When  the  news- 
papers conveyed  the  information  to  the  citi- 
zens the  next  morning,  their  surprise  and  in- 
dignation was  great.  The  councihnen  tried 
to  look  wise  and  asserted  that  they  had  private 
but  convincing  evidence  that  the  franchise 
was  for  a  certain  transcontinental  railroad 
which  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  are  very  de- 
sirous should  build  this  way.  In  answer  to 
telegrams  from  the  newspapers,  however,  the 
president  of  that  railroad  replied  that  the  appli- 
cation for  the  franchise  had  not  been  made 
for  his  railroad  and  he  hoped  the  city  would 
reserve  the  right  of  way  for  him.  Thereupon 
the  leading  civic  and  commercial  bodies  of 
the  city  notified  the  council  that  unless  the 
franchise  was  immediately  withdrawn,  they 
would  force  a  Referendum  on  it.  Public  in- 
dignation had  counted  for  nothing,  the  coimcil 
had  twice  voted  favorably  on  the  franchise 
but  the  threat  from  responsible  citizens  of  the 
Referendum  was  too  much.  The  conspira- 
tors threw  up  their  hands  and  the  game  was 
abandoned. 

**At  this  point  the  president  of  the  local 
street  and  urban  railroad  monopoly  came 
forward  and  admitted  that  the  application 
for  the  franchise  had  been  made  in  his  behalf, 
regretted  the  unfortunate  mistake  that  had 
been  made  in*the  manner  of  the  application 
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etc.,  etc.,  and  wished  to  negotiate  with  the 
city  for  the  use  of  the  right  of  way  on  terms  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  dt^.  All  of  this 
would  have  been  very  different  had  the  peo- 
ple not  had  the  Referendum  or  right  to  veto. 

'*  Councilman  Ford  of  the  first  ward  has  not 
given  satisfaction  to  many  of  his  constituents 
and  petitions  are  out  for  his  recaU  and  the 
election  of  another  man  to  his  office." 

We  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  Dunlop's 
story  of  how  the  possession  of  the  right  to  use 
the  Referendum  saved  the  city  from  being 
betrayed  to  a  corrupt  and  greedy  corporation 
by  dark-lantern  methods.  In  almost  all 
cases  of  wholesale  robbery  of  the  people's 
inestimably  valuable  franchises  in  cities  and 
states  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the 
possession  of  the  Referendum  would  have  pre- 
vented the  robbery  perpetrated  in  the  interests 
of  corrupt  corporations  through  the  treason, 
perfidy  and  infamy  of  those  who  had  sworn 
to  protect  and  uphold  the  rights  of  the  people. 

When  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Wanamaker 
offered  a  princely  sum  for  the  street  franchises 
of  Philadelphia,  and  also  promised  to  bind 
himself  to  turn  the  car-service  over  to  the  dty 
whenever  the  munidpality  desired,  for  merely 
what  he  had  expended  on  the  same  together 
with  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested, the  corrupt  mayor  threw  the  offer  into 
his  waste-basket  and  gave  these  inestimably 
rich  franchises  to  a  band  of  public  plunderers 
without  demanding  any  return  for  the  dty. 
If  the  people  had  had  the  right  to  use  the  Ref- 
erendum this  crime  would  never  have  been 
attempted,  as  the  rascals  would  have  known 
weU  that  it  would  have  been  overwhelmingly 
vetoed  by  the  electorate. 

In  Switzerland  nothing  has  been  more  fre- 
quenUy  noted  than  the  fact  that  the  possession 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  has  made 
the  public  servants  so  truly  responsive  to  the 
interests  and  desires  of  the  people  that  the 
public  has  enjoyed  as  never  before  an  almost 
ideally  popular  rule,  without  having  to  resort 
to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Direct-Legislation  in  Ohio. 

Mb.  Eltweed  Pomerot  sends  us  a  some- 
what extended  report  of  Direct-Legislation 
in  Ohio,  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Ross  Read, of 
Akron,  a  well-known  Direct-Legislation  a^ 
vocate  from  the  Buckeye  State.    From  thjB 


report  we  condense  the  following  facts  which 
will  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

In  1908  the  present  Direct-L^;tslation 
League  of  Ohio  was  oiganised  at  Columbus, 
where  it  has  since  held  annual  conventions, 
the  .last  being  attended  by  five  times  as  many 
delegates  as  were  at  any  previous  meeting. 

In  the  winter  of  1004  a  resolution  prepared 
by  the  Direct-Legislation  League  was  pre- 
sented by  request  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  L.  O.  Lawson  of  Cleveland,  but  the 
indifference  with  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
treated  the  subject  was  fatal  to  action  at  that 
time.  The  efforts  of  outside  friends  of  the 
biU  coupled  with  its  few  advocates  failed  to 
effect  its  emergence  from  conmuttee. 

This  failure  convinced  the  friends  of  popu- 
lar government  that  a  vigorous  educational 
agitation  was  necessary  throughout  the  state, 
and  in  succeeding  months  of  that  year  local 
leagues  were  organized  to  act  in  conjunction 
witib  the  state  league.  In  many  coimties, 
where  such  organizations  were  not  feasible, 
local  conmuttees  and  individuals  took  up  the 
work  and  aided  the  propaganda. 

Lack  of  finandal  support  made  the  work 
necessarily  fragmentary  in  character;  yet 
from  the  headquarters  in  Cleveland  a  sys- 
tematic questioning  and  pledging  of  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature  was  carried  on  per- 
sistentiy  and  witii  encouraging  results. 

The  reform-wave  which  swept  over  Ohio 
in  1905  tiuned  the  scales  in  favor  of  John  M. 
Patterson  for  governor  and  also  carried  many 
candidates  for  the  legislature  into  office  who 
were  pledged  to  Direct-Legislation.  These 
candidates,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the 
Democratic  party  which  nominated  Mr. 
Patterson.  Some  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  cause  came  from  the  Republican 
ranks.  The  league  is  strictiy  non-partisan  or 
omni-partisan  and  aims  to  have  the  legisla- 
ture work  on  the  same  lines,  making  the  issue 
preSminendy  a  people's  cause. 

After  the  convening  of  the  legislature  in 
January,  1906,  Frederic  C.  Howe  of  Cleve- 
land introduced  the  League's  resolution,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
for  the  Direct  Initiative  and  Optional  Refer- 
endum. Senator  Howe  had  previously  been 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  prindple  and  as 
senator  labored  energetically  and  ably  for 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  until  it  was  ac- 
complished on  March  6th,  receiving  the  requi- 
site three-fifths  vote  of  the  body, — 2S  ayes  to 
18  najTS.    All  the  Democrats  except  one  and 
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Elepublicans  voted  for  the  measure.  The 
ution  then  went  to  the  House  and  there 
lined  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciaiy  Com- 
*e  until  its  adjournment.  Owing  to  the 
that  the  same  legislature  will  meet  again 
anuary,  1908,  and  that  the  amendment 
ot  constitutionally  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
the  following  November,  the  failure  to 


bring  the  resolution  to  a  final  vote  in  the  House 
is  no  question  for  regret,  since  its  passage  in 
the  body  at  that  time  was  doubtful.  The  in- 
tervening period  will  be  used  by  the  friends 
of  Direct-Legislation  in  creating  more  public 
sentiment  and  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
enou^  favor  from  the  present  representatives 
to  insure  its  success  at  the  next  session. 


SOCIALISM  IN  AMERICA:    A  NOTABLE  SYMPOSIUM. 


New  Tork  World  Opens  Its  Columns 
to  a  Discnssion  of  Socialism. 

^HE  NEW  YORK  World  recentiy  threw 
open  its  columns  to  a  general  discussion 
md  against  Socialism  which  has  become 
of  the  most  interesting  and  informing 
Dosiums  that  has  appeared  in  America. 
*  a  great  number  of  leading  t^iinkers  in 
)st  every  walk  of  life  have  expressed  their 
s  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  greatly 
ulate  a  healthy  interest  in  vital  social, 
omic  and  political  questions.  In  speak- 
y{  these  letters  the  World  says  editorially: 

We  can  recaU  no  instance  in  which  a  news- 
if  has  printed  a  series  of  letters  from  its 
ers  which  showed  more  intelligence,  study 
familiarity  with  an  intricate  subject,  not 
pting  even  the  many  extraordinary  letters 
*h  the  World  printed  in  regard  to  insurance 
uption. 

Chie  thing  above  all  others  is  demonstrated 
his  controversy.  There  is  almost  uni- 
elI  belief  that  great  evils  have  grown  up 
*T  our  industrial  system,  and  that  these 
must  be  grappled  with." 

)ace  forbids  our  noticing  these  views  at 
th,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
e  extracts  representing  different  views 
rtained  by  prominent  thinkers  on  this 
t  subject  which  is  more  and  more  engag- 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

Bev.  B.  Heber  Newton  on  SociaUsm. 

^e  especially  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
o  the  following  views  by  the  Rev.  R.  Heber 
rton,  because  the  distinguished  divine  is 
gnized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  ablest, 
t  fearless,  broad-visioned  and  deeply 
;ious  scholars  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
rch  of  the  New  World,  and  his  views  show 


how  absurd  are  the  hysterical  cries  of  certain 
reactionary  clerg3rmen  that  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism  is  antagonistic  to  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  giving  his  views  on  Socialism  Dr. 
Newton  says: 

"In  response  to  your  invitation  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  Mr.  Hanna's  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  1912  would  be  fought  upon  the  issue 
of  Socialism,  I  offer  a  few  words. 

"Mr.  Hannahs  prediction  seems  to  me  likely 
to  become  true.  For  one  I  hope  that  it  may 
so  prove — Mayor  McClellan  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

"Many  years  ago  I  was  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  Socialism  as  an  ethical  ideal  for  the 
economic  world.  That  much  I  learned  from 
the  noble  band  of  Christian  Socialists  in  Elng- 
land,  which  included  such  men  as  Frederidc 
Dennison  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Thomas  Hughes.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  two  opinions  on  that  point.  Competition 
may  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  law  of  nature, 
but  it  is  the  law  of  the  lower  nature,  not  of  the 
hi^er.  Even  in  the  world  of  animal  life 
below  us  it  is  ranked  by  a  higher  law  as  life 
advances.  Most  signal  iUustrations  of  co- 
operation are  to  be  found  in  the  animal  world, 
as  indeed  there  is  to  be  found  thorough-going 
Socialism  and  communism  there.  Nature  in- 
cludes both  laws.  As  she  pushes  life  upward 
she  provides  a  higher  law  than  that  of  mere 
competition.  The  evils  engendered  under 
competition,  its  fraud  and  inmiorality,  its 
dry  rot  through  the  body  politic,  its  cruelty 
and  oppression — ^all  this  is  manifestly  con- 
trary to  'the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
If  ever  we  are  to  have  a  Christian  society  it 
must  organize  itself  by  a  higher  law  than  that 
of  competition. 

"That  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  such  a  higher  order  goes  without  sa3dng. 
Those  difficulties  have  seemed  until  of  late 
well-nigh  insuperable.  None  the  less,  when 
one  is  convinced  that  the  Socialistic  ethic  is 
ri^t  he  must  have  little  faith  in  the  ethical 
principle  of  the  universe  who  despairs  of 
achieving  Socialism  some  day  or  other,  some- 
how or  other.  For  years  I  have  trusted  the 
principle  without  seeing  how  it  was  to  realize 
itself. 

"Within  the  last  few  years  light  has  dawned 
upon  this  question.  It  is  no  longer  open  to 
incredulous  minds  to  laugh  down  the  question 
of  Socialism  as  utterly  impracticable.  The 
evolution  of  the  trust  has  changed  the  whole 
situation.  Under  natural  forces  our  business 
world  has  developed  an  astounding  tendency 
toward  concentration  and  consolidation .  Com- 
petition is  recognized  to  have  had  its  day. 
Something  else  must  follow — is  following.  A 
virtual  monopoly  is  coming  upon  the  field 
everywhere.  The  superiority  of  the  trust  or- 
ganization has  already  demonstrated  itself. 
Our  great  captains  of  industry  have  shown 
us  how  to  organize  and  conduct  business  on 
other  than  a  competitive  basis.  They  are 
developing  the  machinery  for  a  Socialistic 
state.  The  evils  of  the  trust  inhere  in  its 
monopoly.  It  remains  only  for  the  people  at 
large,  through  the  city,  state  and  nation,  to 
take  possession  of  the  monopolies  which  it  has 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  hands  of  capital, 
and  to  set  the  expert  ability  which  the  trust 
has  developed  at  the  task  of  carr^-ing  on  these 
gigantic  corporations  in  the  interest  of  the 
people. 

"There  are  difficulties  of  course  in  plenty, 
but  the  way  is  open  and  we  can  see  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  leading.  We  are  already 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  Socialistic  evolution 
— only  most  people  having  eyes  to  see  do  not 
see.  The  last  year  or  two  has  done  more  to 
force  the  Socialistic  evolution  than  many  a 
year  before  it.  Coincident  with  the  evolution 
of  the  machinery  for  Socialism  there  is  going 
on  an  unfolding  of  the  immorality  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  so  of  the  political  world, 
which  has  at  least  startled  the  nation.  There 
are  few  men  now  who  do  not  realize  the  dry 
rot  that  has  set  in  throughout  the  fiber  of  the 
body  politic  under  the  influence  of  our  *high 
finance.'  The  revolt  of  the  people  from  the 
astonishing  revelations  of  graft  is  reinforcing 
the  ethical  demand  for  a  higher  organization 
of  industry,  that  will  provide  an  environment 
n^ore  favorable  to  the  simple  moralities.     It 


has  become  patent  that  the  question  of  our 
national  life  is  involved  in  this  question  of 
furthering  the  Socialistic  ideal.  We  simply 
cannot  go  on  as  we  have  been  going  on  during 
the  last  decade.  The  McCurdvs  have  after 
all,  as  father  McCurdy  declared,  been  doing 
'missionary  work' — only  of  another  sort  than 
he  fancied." 

Dr.  Newton  further  states  that  he  has  no 
cut  and  dried  vision  of  the  state  under  Social- 
ism. He  believes  in  the  step-by-step  method 
and  holds  that  the  first  and  most  important 
immediate  advance  step  should  be  mimicipal- 
ownership  of  municipal  utilities  and  national- 
ownership  of  such  natural  monopolies  as  the 
railways  and  telephones.  He  closes  his  letter 
with  these  words : 

"Good  luck  to  the  cause  of  'ownership  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people'  of  all  public 
utilities  and  all  natural  monopolies ! " 

Why  Ernest  Crosby  Opposes   Soeialism. 

Ernest  Crosby  is  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished disciple  of  Count  Tolstoi  in  Amer- 
ica. He  is  an  extreme  individualist  and  is  as 
much  of  a  non-resistant  as  is  the  great  Russian 
philosopher.  He  holds,  as  do  many  reform- 
ers, that  through  the  freeing  of  the  land  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  people  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  privilege,  which  with  land  monopoly 
creates  inequality  of  opportunities  and  is  a 
chief  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  unearned 
wealth,  justice  and  progress  can  be  best  con- 
served. These  are  his  views  as  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  World  symposium : 

"In  so  far  as  Socialism  embodies  a  condem- 
nation of  the  injustices  of  our  present  regime 
I  heartily  commend  it  and  believe  that  it  b 
consistent  with  the  best  American  spirit. 
When,  however,  it  presents  the  public-owner- 
ship of  all  means  of  production  as  a  remedy 
it  seems  to  me  to  offer  an  impracticable  solu- 
tion, and  one  that  would  not  be  consistent 
with  American  ideas  of  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  personal  initiative. 

"The  errors  of  Socialism  are: 

"(1)  Its  distrust  of  natural  laws.  It  con- 
demns competition,  for  instance,  a  law  of  na- 
ture quite  independent  of  man's  motives,  fail- 
ing to  see  that  its  operation  is  beneficent  when 
conditions  are  really  free,  as  they  are  not  to- 
day. 

"(2)  Its  materialism.  It  declares  that 
history  is  altogether  controlled  by  the  material 
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environment,  and  that  idealism  has  no  part 
in  shaping  the  future. 

*'(3)  Its  dogmatism.  It  believes  that  it 
can  predict  the  future  with  absolute  exacti- 
tude, which  is  absurd. 

'*(4)  Its  insistence  that  the  struggle  for 
justice  is  a  class  struggle. 

**  (5)  Its  neglect  of  the  element  of  freedom. 
We  are  far  from  enjoying  freedom  to-day, 
but  under  Socialism  we  should  be  still  further 
from  it,  and  the  spirit  of  most  Socialists  is 
narrow  and  intolerant  in  the  extreme. 

"My  own  view  of  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue is  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  various  in- 
justices that  prevail  and  cure  at  them  the 
source.  In  my  opinion  they  are  all  due  to 
monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  all 
monopolies  should  be  abolished,  including  the 
monopoly  of  sites,  which  could  be  ended  by  a 
single  tax  on  land  values.  This  would  mean 
extreme  democracy,  liberalism  and  free  trade, 
and  would  leave  the  field  open  for  voluntary 
cooperation,  as  the  only  kind  of  Socialism 
which  is  consistent  with  freedom." 

Two  Methodist  Olarfyman  on  SoeialiBm. 

Bishop  Charles  C.  M'Cabe  of  Philadelphia 
wrote  a  brief  paper  displaying  more  ignorance 
and  confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject  and 
on  political  issues  in  general  than  we  have  ever 
had  the  ill  fortune  to  come  across  in  the  same 
compass  in  print.  It  seems  incredible  indeed 
that  any  writer  would  confuse  Socialism  with 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1896,  as  does 
Bishop  M'Cabe;  yet  even  more  astounding 
is  his  insistence  that  Socialism  and  anarchy 
are  analogous.  More  as  an  intellectual  curi- 
osity and  as  an  illustration  of  how  ignorant 
and  confused  in  thought  are  many  people  who 
assume  to  lead  others  than  for  any  value  it 
contains,  we  reproduce  Bishop  M'Cabe's 
letter  in  full: 

"The  Socialists  can  never  win  in  a  Presi- 
dential election.  They  may  carry  a  state  or  a 
section,  but  not  enough  to  carry  a  national 
election.  The  rejection  of  their  notions  in 
the  platform  of  1896  was  the  strongest  thing 
against  Bryan  in  that  memorable  campaign. 
If  they  have  grown  since,  so  has  the  sentiment 
against  them,  and  it  has  grown  deeper  and 
solider  than  ever  before. 

"The  Socialist  has  had  his  best  day.  His 
kindred  heresies,  free  silver  and  inflated  cur- 
rency, have  died.    His  is  a  worse  heresy  and 


has  none  of  the  S3rmpathy  of  honest,  thought- 
ful but  misguided  people  who  stood  with  the 
others.  He  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  new 
voters  who  come  from  the  immigrant  class, 
but  we  are  having  from  year  to  year  more  in- 
telligent, better  instructed  and  more  carefuUy 
watched  immigrant  voters.  Again,  the  Social- 
ist in  his  last  analysis  is  an  Anarchist,  and  this 
country,  from  Roosevelt  down,  is  getting  to 
be  an  uncongenial  place  for  Anarchists." 

The  Rev.  Norman  M'Leod,  a  Methodist 
clerg3rman  in  New  York  State,  replies  to 
Bishop  M*Cabe  at  length  in  this  symposium. 
We,  however,  have  only  room  for  that  part 
of  his  answer  which  relates  to  the  astounding 
and  palpably  untrue  statement  concerning 
Socialists  and  anarchists.  Mr.  M'Leod  quotes 
Bishop  M'Cabe 's  statement  that  "the  Social- 
ist in  the  last  analysis  is  an  anarchist,"  and 
then  asks : 

"Is  Herr  Bebel  an  anarchist?  Is  John 
Bums,  or  M.  Jaures,  or  Jack  London?  Or 
does  Eugene  Debs  writing  with  his  wife  sew- 
ing beside  him  look  like  a  bomb-thrower? 
This  kind  of  criticism  of  Hearst's  'Socialism ' 
largely  brought  about  the  amazing  election  in 
New  York.    The  people  know  better. 

"Anarchy  is  a  belief  in  absolute  individual- 
ism. Socialism  is  all  system  and  law.  Where 
is  the  similarity?  Anarchy,  free  love,  etc., 
are  aspersions  cast  at  Socialism  that  are  rapid- 
ly antiquating  themselves.  All  Socialistic 
literature  advocates  a  revolution  by  the  ballot- 
box.  Would  the  Bishop  like  all  evangelists 
to  be  classed  'fanatics'?  He  is  an  evangelist 
and  knows  the  force  of  the  argument.  Then 
deal  intelligently  with  Socialism. 

"Is  the  Socialist  vote  cast  by  ignorant  peo- 
ple, mostly  foreign  ?  The  last  vote  was  fairly 
well  distributed  all  over  the  country.  What 
reason  have  we  to  make  the  statement  of  So- 
cialism alone  ?  A  friend  of  mine  entered  his 
university  (not  a  million  miles  from  the  Pu- 
litzer Building)  and  heard  three  professors, 
two  favoring  Socialism  and  one  advocating  it 
unmistakably.  Is  all  this  unrest  concerning 
individualism  indulged  in  by  ignorant  peo- 
ple?" 

The  Mayor  of  BuIIIrIo  on  Soeialism. 

We  close  these  quotations  with  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  from  the  letter  to  the  World 
by  Mayor  J.  N.  Adam  of  Buffalo: 

"Socialism  would  not  absorb  our  country; 
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our  country  would  assimilate  so  much  of 
Socialism  as  agreed  with  its  constitution.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  Socialism  and  it 
would  be  no  calamity  for  our  country — ^be- 
cause every  principle,  every  party,  every  per- 
son is  welcome  in  this  nation  not  only  to  an 
existence,  but  to  a  place  of  power  if  he  or  it 
is  worthy,  practicai  and  not  un-American. 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of  Socialism  that 


is  built  on  selfishness.  The  original  pUtfons 
of  Socialism  is  found  in  the  Bible:  Do  onto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you- 
not  do  others  as  they  do  you.  Good  Sodil- 
ism  would  level  up.  Bad  Socialism  wooU 
level  down.  If  there  is  to  be  any  lefeiing, 
let  it  be  leveling  up.  But  let  us  all  remember 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  human  nature  on  the 
level — either  up  or  down." 


PROSPERITY  UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS  AND    IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES:   A  COMPARISON. 


BountifU  Hanrasts  in  New  Zealand  and 

Australia. 

WE  LEARN  from  the  excellent  Austra- 
lian monthly.  Life,  published  at  Mel- 
bourne, that: 

**A  wave  of  genuine  prosperity  is  visibly 
sweeping  over  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Everywhere  the  harvest  is  rich,  the  wool  clip 
is  good,  and  the  price  of  wool  is  high.  All 
the  great  natural  industries  are  expanding 
and  the  volume  of  export  to  the  old  land  grows 
richer  and  fuller." 

While  all  right-minded  people  will  learn  of 
this  prosperity  with  profound  gratification, 
it  wiU  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  those  prophets 
of  evil  who  have  long  been  predictmg  dire 
evils  for  the  commonwealths  of  the  southern 
seas  on  accoimt  of  laws  enacted  which  place 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  be- 
fore the  enrichment  of  privileged  dasses  and 
small  coteries  of  over-rich  men  who  through 
class-legislation  and  immunity  baths  furnished 
by  considerate  judges  or  cunning  law-makers 
are  enabled  unjustly  to  oppress,  plunder  and 
exploit  the  masses  without  fear  of  prison  or 
other  just  retribution.  These  spedal-pleaders 
for  privileged  interests  have  evidently  counted 
upon  years  of  drouth  and  crop  failure  to  pro- 
duce financial  depression  and  hard  times, 
which  could  be  seized  upon  as  results  of  So- 
cialistic legislation. 

Marked  Difference  in  The  Basalts  on  Good 

Crops  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Tha 

Unitad  States. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  general 
results  to  the  people  and  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
flowing  from  seasons  of  good  crops  and  good 
prices  in  class-ruled  nations  or  nations  in  the 
grip  of  public-service  corporations  and  mo- 


nopolies, and  in  governments  like  New  Zet- 
land, which  are  conscientiously  administered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  the  prosperitr 
of  all  and  prevent  any  class  or  group  of  men 
from  obtaining,  through  monopoly  rights  sod 
other  special  privileges,  advantages  that  would 
render  possible  the  placing  of  the  many  at  the 
mercy  of  the  privileged  few»  as  are  the  Ameii- 
can  people  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  public- 
service  corporations,  the  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies to-day. 

Good  crops  and  good  prices  in  New  Zcr 
land  mean  more  and  better  educational  ad- 
vantages for  every  child  instead  of  the  evib 
of  child  labor.  They  mean  better  homes  and 
more  comforts  for  all  the  people  and  a  general 
and  liberal  per  capita  rise  in  wealth,  without 
the  swelling  or  the  possibility  of  the  sweUing 
of  the  fortunes  of  a  privileged  few  to  un- 
healthy limits.  Hence  good  crops  and  good 
prices  mean  sound  and  general  prosperitr, 
a  higher  level  of  citizenship  and  a  nobler  ex- 
panding of  the  life  of  the  individual;  while 
with  us  the  corruption  at  the  zenith  is  always 
enormously  stimulated  during  seasons  of  good 
crops,  as  they  are  made  the  means  of  further 
augmentation  of  acquired  wealth  and  the 
extension  of  the  corruption  of  government  bj 
the  privileged  ones.  Thus  when  New  Zea- 
land experiences  seasons  of  prosperity,  all 
the  people  are  perceptibly  leveled  up  and  be- 
come more  and  more  independent  and  better 
able  to  properiy  care  for,  educate  and  culti- 
vate those  dependent  upon  them. 

Concrete  Illnstrations  of  The  Spoliation  of 

Tha  Waalth-Oraators  Under  Onr  Prt- 

sant  B6gima  of  Glass  Bole. 

With  us,  when  we  have  seasons  of  prosperity 
through  bountiful  harvests,  a  latge  proportioo 
of  the  surplus  is  diverted  into  the  pocloets  of 
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the  few  who  enjoy  monopoly  rights  and  special 
privileges.  Thus  the  great  railway  magnates 
are  enabled  to  enormously  swell  their  fortunes. 
Senator  La  Follette  in  his  masterly  address 
in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  Railroad 
Rate  Bill  showed  one  way  in  which  this  was 
done.  He  pointed  out  that  "while  the  rail- 
roads are  capitalized  at  $18,000,000,000,  the 
actual  investment  is  only  about  $5,000,000,- 
000."  He  further  showed  that:  "If  four  per 
cent,  is  a  fair  rate  of  earning,  the  railroads  of 
this  country  are  charging  annually  at  least 
$485,000,000  more  for  transportation  than  is 
a  fair  return  upon  their  investment  and  a  just 
compensation  for  the  services  rendered." 
Thus  in  times  of  large  crops  the  public-carriers 
stand  between  the  producers  and  consumers 
and  extort  from  the  wealth-creators  enormous 
sums  above  a  fair  interest  on  investments 
and  a  just  return  for  services.  These  vast 
sums  would  not  be  taken  from  the  people 
if  our  government  owned  and  operated 
the  railways  as  does  the  government  of  New 
Zealand. 

But  not  only  do  the  railways  take  a  princely 
share  of  the  wealth  created  by  the  toilers,  in 
excess  of  a  fair  and  just  return  for  investment 
and  services  rendered,  which  in  effect  is  rob- 
bery of  the  wealth-creators,  but  behind  the 
railways  stand  the  great  trusts  which  have 
obtained  monopoly  privileges  through  con- 
nivance and  aid  of  the  railways  and  through 
special  legislation,  and  which  control  or  largely 
control  the  food  products,  such  as  the  beef- 
trust  and  the  grain-trust.  These  organiza- 
tions extort  other  millions  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  producers  and  consumers  and 
which  are  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  the 
monopolists,  further  augmenting  the  fortunes 
"swoUen  beyond  all  healthy  limit.'* 

Nor  does  the  spoliation  of  the  millions  end 
with  the  public-service  corporations  and  the 
great  food-trusts  that  stand  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Behind  them  rise 
another  band  of  tariff-fed  monopolists  that  by 
special  legislation  have  bought  the  privilege 


to  rob  the  American  people  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner.  One  ^ical  example  will  illua- 
trate  this  fact.  The  railroads  are  compelled 
to  use  great  quantities  of  iron  and  steel.  Hie 
cost  of  this  is  a  great  factor  in  the  expenses  of 
the  railways,  which  ultimately  the  traffic  or 
the  producing  and  consuming  public  must 
bear.  Through  the  protective  tariff  the  steel- 
trust  is  enabled  not  only  to  shut  out  foreign 
competition,  but  also  to  charge  the  American 
people  from  $6  to  $11  per  ton  more  for  steel 
than  it  charges  the  citizens  of  England  and 
Canada  for  Uie  identical  product  delivered  at 
its  destination.  Now  this  legalized  permis- 
sion to  extort  these  fabulously  high  prices 
from  the  American  people  is  making  a  few 
multi-millionaires  by  robbing  all  the  people 
of  America  directly  or  indirectly.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  increased  cost  which  primarily 
the  railways  but  ultimately  the  people  pay 
for  iron  and  steel  used  by  the  public  carriers 
is  equally  true  of  the  numbers  of  other  pro- 
tected products  that  are  creating  multi-mil- 
lionaires through  special  privileges  granted. 
Agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines  and 
in  fact,  hundreds  of  articles  which  are  neces- 
sitated by  modem  civilization  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  shipped  to  foreign  lands 
and  sold  at  a  figure  far  less  than  that  charged 
the  American  people. 

Thus  the  wealth-creators  of  America  in 
prosperous  seasons  or  years  of  bountiful  crops 
are  the  victims  on  every  hand  of  privileged 
interests  that  through  monopoly  rights  or 
special  laws  are  able  to  divert  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wealth  created  by  the  toilers  into 
the  pockets  of  a  few  scores  of  men;  and  this 
marks  in  a  radical  way  the  difference  between 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  such  as  we  find  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  a  plutocracy  or  a  government  of 
corporate  wealth  bulwarked  by  class-laws  and 
monopoly  rights,  operated  by  political  bosses 
and  money-controlled  machines  for  the  benefit 
of  corporate  or  class-interests  and  multi-mil- 
Uonaire  Wall-street  high  financiers. 


COOPERATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Oo-operative  Stores  in  America. 

WE  HAVE  recently  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Ijabor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  an 
extremely     interesting     monograph     dealing 


with  the  co-operative  stores  of  America. 
In  1896  Professor  £.  W.  Benus  conducted 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
the  most  careful  investigation  of  the  subject 
that  had  been  attempted.    His  report  showed 
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that  there  were  then  70  cooperative  stores  in 
this  country,  with  a  possible  membership  of 
19,000.  The  Wisconsin  investigators  report 
343  stores  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  163  reported  a  membership 
of  36,286,  the  sales  amounting  to  $10,000,000 
a  year.  The  average  dividends  on  capital 
for  the  stores  that  reported  was  9  per  cent., 
and  the  dividends  on  purchases  of  members 
amounted  to  6  per' cent. 

Through  the  growth  of  cooperative  stores 
has  not  been  as  rapid  or  satisfactory  as  could 
be  desired  or  expected  during  the  past  ten 
years,  the  increase  from  70  to  343  indicates  a 
healthy  movement  in  the  right  direction. 


Oo-oparation  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Co&perator  publishes  a  list 
of  over  forty  cooperative  organizations,  in- 
cluding factories,  stores,  bakeries,  fruit- 
packing  and  shipping  companies  and  other 
industries  that  are  being  successfully  operated, 
and  this,  it  is  claimed,  is  only  a  partial  list  of 
the  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  Dominion. 
Of  these  organizations  probably  the  largest 


is  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Harvesting  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Toronto.  Its  membership 
is  about  6,000.  The  Fanners'  Binder  Twine 
Company  of  Brantford  contains  about  8,000 
members. 

Slowly  but  steadily  volimtary  cooperation 
is  spreading  over  the  civilized  world.  Where 
it  gains  a  firm  foothold  its  growth  is  steady 
and  its  benefits  are  obvious.  It  is  ethically 
sound  and  commercially  wise.  It  is  the  key- 
note of  twentieth-centurv  economic  advance. 


The  Enormons  Annnal  Bnsinass  of  The 

English  Oo-operativa  Wholesale 

Society. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  proportions  to 
which  the  business  of  the  English  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  has  grown  may  be  gained 
from  the  report  of  the  secretary  for  1905, 
which  shows  that  the  business  handled  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £21,000,000,  or  almost 
$105,000,000.  The  society  anticipates  that 
during  this  year  the  business  will  reach  JS23,- 
000,000.  The  increase  of  business  in  1905 
over  the  preceding  year  was  $1,260,000. 


NOTABLE  EVENTS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 


The  Growth  of  Democratic  Ideals  in 

Oermany. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  La  Revue  contains  a 
very  thoughtful  paper  on  the  steady 
spread  of  democratic  ideals  throughout  Grer- 
many  which  confirms  the  statements  made  to 
us  by  correspondents  and  the  observations  of 
many  intelligent  travelers  who  have  returned 
from  different  parts  of  the  German  Empire. 

Until  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  late  war 
and  the  general  uprising  of  the  people  through- 
out the  empire  of  the  Czar,  Kaiser  WiUiam 
and  the  reactionaries  had  regarded  St.  Peters- 
burg as  the  citadel  of  autocratic  strength  and 
had  sought  in  the  Russian  Empire  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  ways  and  means  for  covertly  neu- 
tralizing or  destro3ring  the  influence  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  sentiments.  The  Kaiser 
was  determined  not  only  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  the  rapidly  growing  power  of  Social 
Democracy,  but  also  to  emphasize  with  in- 
creasing pressure  the  centralized  or  autocratic 
power  of  the  throne.     With  this  object  in  view 


he  made  overtures  to  the  Catholic  party  and 
strove  to  draw  to  him  as  closely  as  possible 
the  very  rich  bourgeoisie — men  like  Herr 
Krupp,  for  example. 

The  outcome  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
and  the  general  revolutionary  uprisings  throui^- 
out  Russia,  however,  shattered  the  dearest 
dream  of  the  Kaiser  who  with  his  councillors 
now  found  it  necessary  to  reluctantly  turn 
westward  for  ideals  of  government.  Mean- 
while, with  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  some 
small  districts  in  southwestern  Grermany 
where  reactionary  ideab  have  gained  ascend- 
ency, the  growth  of  Social  Democracy  has 
been  steady,  while,  as  the  writer  in  La  Revue 
shows,  the  force  of  civilization  has  been 
leagued  with  the  growth  of  democracy.  The 
spread  of  education,  the  multiplication  of  li- 
braries, the  rapid  decline  in  the  power  of  old- 
time  dogmatic  theology,  all  are  working  for 
democratic  advance;  while  another  great 
change  that  is  transforming  Germany  is  con- 
tributing perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  destruction  of  autocratic  and  reactionary 
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ideals.  Gennany  up  to  a  generation  ago  was 
an  agricultural  rather  than  an  industrial  em- 
pire, and  as  it  was  in  England,  so  it  has  been 
in  Grennany:  The  growth  of  cities  and  the 
spread  of  factories  in  which  great  multitudes 
are  brought  into  close  contact  and  come  to 
feel  the  oneness  of  the  interests  of  the  workers 
and  their  mutual  dependence,  have  contribu- 
ted to  a  steady  rise  in  the  democratic  temper 
of  the  people.  The  growth  of  the  cities  and 
the  transformation  of  Grermany  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  a  manufacturing  empire,  more  than 
any  other  single  cause,  are  rendering  the  as- 
cendency of  democratic  ideals  inevitable, 
while  many  other  things  are  adding  to  the 
general  current  of  liberalism. 


Mr.  Morley  and  India. 

As  w^E  predicted,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley referring  to  the  prayer  of  India  in  regard 
to  the  partitioning  of  Bengal  has  proved  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  Indians  and  has 
lowered  the  regard  and  reverence  of  the  people 
for  the  great  statesman.  The  Indian  Review 
for  March  states  that  the  address  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley is,  however,  far  less  disappointing  than  the 
garbled  dispatches  sent  out  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery,  and  this  able  journal  ventures  the 
hope  that  he  may  yet  reverse  his  decision.  It 
says: 

"  Mr.  Morley's  speech  does  not  indicate  that 
his  decision  is  final  or  irrevocable,  and  as  he 
said  recentiy  in  another  matter,  there  *is  no 
finality  in  these  things.'  Bengalees  may  hope 
— it  may  be,  hoping  against  hope — that  though 
the  mischief  of  the  Partition  cannot  be  undone, 
yet  at  no  very  distant  date  its  evil  effects  may 
be  minimized  by  a  more  popular  and  juster 
redistribution  of  the  population,  than  that 
effected  by  the  present  scli^me." 

We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  Mr.  Morley 
will  modify  his  position  and  be  great  and  wise 
enough  to  be  just  to  India  and  to  consult  her 
wishes  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Morley  has  too 
great  a  name  and  too  fair  a  fame  to  allow  him- 
self to  follow  in  the  reactionary  pathway  trod- 
den by  the  Balfour  Ministry.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  new  cabinet  there  was  prob- 
ably no  living  Englishman  who  stood  higher 
in  the  love  and  regard  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  democracy  the  world  over  than  John 
Morley,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
measure  up  in  this  crucial  hour  to  the  same 
level  reached  by  his  statesmanship  and  liberal- 


ism in  earlier  days,  and  that  he  will  exemplify 
in  administration  the  same  moral  idealism 
that  has  given  charm  and  compelling  power 
to  his  noble  writings. 


An  Astonnding   Becent    Illnstration   of 

Medieval  Religions  Bigotry  and 

Intolerance. 

Great  indignation  is  being  expressed  in 
England  over  the  oath  to  which  the  Princess 
Ena  was  compelled  to  subscribe — ^an  oath 
which  is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  King  of 
England,  his  revered  mother,  the  loved  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Anglican  Communion. 
Here  is  this  amazing  oath,  which  breathes  a 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry 
which  we  had  hoped  the  most  reactionary 
church  had  long  since  outgrown : 

*'I,  recognizing  as  true  the  Catholic  and 
apostolic  faith,  do  hereby  publicly  anathema- 
tize every  heresy,  especially  that  to  which  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  belong.  I  agree 
with  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  profess 
with  mouth  and  heart  my  belief  in  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  my  adhesion  to  that  faith  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church,  by  evangelical  and 
apostolical  authority,  delivers  to  be  held. 
Swearing  this  by  the  sacred  Homoousian,  or 
trinity  of  the  same  substance,  and  by  holy 
gospels  of  Christ,  I  do  pronounce  those  worthy 
of  eternal  anathema  who  oppose  this  faith 
with  their  dogmas  and  their  followers,  and 
should  I  myself  at  any  time  presume  to  ap- 
prove or  proclaim  anything  contrary  hereto, 
I  will  subject  myself  to  the  severity  of  the  canon 
law.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  his  holy 
gospels.*' 

The  London  Examiner  thus  voices  the  sen- 
timent pretty  generally  expressed  in  England 
among  broad-minded  people  who  think  for 
themselves: 

"We  have  been  watching  during  the  past 
few  days,  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  the 
methods'  of  the  Roman  Church  in  France 
and  Spain;  and  have  been  drawing  our  con- 
clusions as  to  the  desirability  of  giving  that 
Church  preferential  treatment  in  our  State 
schools.  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  play  to  the  Orange  gallery.  The  conver- 
sion of  a  Protestant  princess  into  a  Catholic 
queen  does  not  occasion  us  even  a  passing 
throe  of  apprehension  and  alarm.  .  .  .  She 
has  now  been  compelled  piously  to  anathema- 
tize the  Anglican  heresy,  which  we  may  be 
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allowed  to  say  seems  a  little  hard  on  her  mother 
and  the  instructors  of  her  youth.  It  has  tran- 
spired that  the  ceremony  of  abjuration  was 
to  have  taken  place  in  Rome  with  all  suitable 
publicity,  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
friends  felt  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  give 
too  much  prominence  to  this  ceremony  of 
cursing  the  English  Church,  especially  at  a 
time  when  England  was  being  asked  to  modify 
the  coronation  oath,  and  give  special  privileges 
to  her  Catholic  subjects  in  her  schools. 


"This  remarkable  oath  is,  of  course,  a  de- 
liberate insult  to  the  King  of  En^nd,  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Elna's  grand- 
mother, the  noblest  queen  that  ever  sat  upon 
a  throne.  Both  of  tiiem  are  declared  to  be 
"worthy  of  eternal  anathema.'  The  same 
sweeping  judgment  is  passed  upon  practically 
the  whole  English  people.  For  alUiou^  the 
Church  that  is  'especially'  denounced  and 
anathematized  is  the  Anglican  Church,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  Non-Conformists  would 
receive  any  marks  of  consideration." 


EDUCATION. 


Co-education:  A  Case  in  Which  Doctors 

Disagree. 

DR.  WILLIAM  LEE  HOWARD,  the 
eminent  psychologist  and  specialist 
in  nervous  diseases,  is  as  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  coeducation  in  high  schools  as 
is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Dr.  Howard  views 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  phy- 
sician and  psychologist  and  is  absolutely  con- 
fident of  the  truth  of  his  position.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  able  thinkers, 
whose  practical  knowledge  of  actual  results 
is  based  on  extensive  personal  observation  as 
heads  of  great  coeducational  institutions,  that 
are  quite  as  outspoken  in  favor  of  coeducation 
as  are  Doctors  Hall  and  Howard  against  it. 

The  results  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Oberlin  College  have  long  seemed  to  re- 
fute the  chief  objections  of  those  who  oppose 
coeducation;  while  in  Cornell  and  in  Leland 
Stanford  University  the  favorable  results  have 
been  quite  as  pronounced.  The  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White,  long  President  of  CoraeU  and  one 
of  the  ablest  university  presidents  which  the 
United  States  has  produced,  recently  delivered 
the  following  outspoken  words  at  a  gathering 
of  the  Cornell  alumnae: 


«< 


"From  first  to  last,"  said  Dr.  White,  "co- 
education has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  success. 
The  admission  of  women  to  Cornell  has  been 
in  all  respects  a  blessing  to  the  young  men. 
Some  think  Cornell  would  be  a  little  more 
*nobbv '  if  women  were  not  admitted — it  would 
be  a  little  more  like  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or  Prince- 
ton.    I  have  a  great  respect  for  those  institu- 


tions, but  I  prefer  that  we  should  remain  as 
we  are.  It  was  said  women  would  lower  the 
standard  of  scholarship.  In  view  of  the  way 
the  girls  have  swept  away  the  prizes,  I  think 
one  reason  for  the  opposition  to  their  presence 
now  rests  on  their  excellence.  Our  men  stud- 
ents are  far  better  behaved  than  they  were 
fifty  year^  ago,  and  the  chief  reason  for  the 
improvement  is  the  presence  of  women.  Yale 
may  wait  as  long  as  she  likes,  Columbia  and 
Harvard  may  have  their  annexes;  co^uca- 
tion  wiU  come  in  time.*' 

While  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford  University  has  this  to  say  in 
Munsey*9  Magasdne  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hall's 
attack  on  co^ucation: 

"It  is  of  great  advantage  to  both  men  and 
women  to  meet  on  a  plane  of  equality  in  edu- 
cation. There  are  about  three  classes  of 
college  boys  who  seem  to  object  to  the  presence 
of  college  women.  These  may  be  classed  as 
the  boorish,  the  dilletante,  and  the  dissolute. 
I  have  rarely  foimd  opposition  to  coeducation 
on  the  part  of  really  serious  students." 

The  physiologists  and  psychologists  will 
doubtless  reply  that  the  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors are  not  sufficiently  trained  to'  be  com- 
petent judges;  but  the  educators  would  doubt- 
less reply  to  this  that  their  critics  are  acacfemic 
theorists,  lacking  in  the  wider  knowledge 
based  on  close  observation  enjoyed  by  the 
experienced  educators  who  for  years  have  had 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  young  people  of 
both  sexes  under  their  personal  direction. 
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I.      THE  NOVELIST  AS  A  PROPHET  OF 
PROGRESS. 

SINCE  the  days  when  Charles  Dickens 
wrought  a  revolutionary  work  for  the 
poor,  leading  to  the  aboUtion  of  many  abuses 
practiced  against  poverty's  children,  the  pau- 
pers and  the  debtors  of  Great  Britain,  fiction 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
in  the  warfare  against  injustice,  oppression 
and  evil  conditions;  and  novelists  like  Victor 
Hugo  and  Zola  in  France  were  quick  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  who  would  reach  and 
sway  the  reason  of  the  masses  must  appeal  to 
it  through  the  imagination  and  by  a  double 
appeal,  addressed  to  the  heart  and  brain — an 
appeal  that  should  move  the  sympathy  while 
convincing  the  reason. 

And  thus  we  find  that  the  novelists  of  mod- 
em times  frequently  correspond  to  the  great 
prophets  of  old  who  came  as  voices  in  the 
wilderness  of  national  life  that  had  become 
sodden  and  deadened  by  the  ascendency  of 
materialistic  egoism  over  moral  idealism. 
The  prophets  of  old  were  relentless  and  un- 
compromising in  their  unmasking  of  the  great 
evils  tiiat  weW  HttlXg  Hi  the  vllals  lif  society 
and  blighting  the  happiness,  prosperity  and 
orderly  development  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
They  were  stem,  austere  and  miyieldhig  as 
fate  in  their  warfare  on  the  great  wrongs  of 
their  time,  and  because  of  their  merciless  ex- 
posures of  the  crimes  of  the  rich  and  the  pow- 
erful, they  called  forth  the  savage  denuncia- 
tions of  sleek  conventionalism  and  aroused 
the  scorn  and  hatred  of  conservatism.  Fre- 
quently they  were  socially  ostracized,  some- 
times they  were  slain,  and  always  there  were 
many  interested  ones  who  strove  to  impeach 
their  veracity  and  sincerity,  to  impute  un- 
worthy motives  and  to  discredit  their  work 
simply  because  they  forced  society  to  recog- 
nize the  corrupt  and  evil  conditions  that  were 
inimical  to  a  healthy  national  life  or  to  the 
happiness  and  progress  of  the  people.  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  clamor  and  denunciations 
of  the  forces  of  conventionalism,  conservatism 
and  entrenched   iniquity,   the   voice  of  the 
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prophet,  holding  the  potency  of  truth,  disin* 
tegrated  the  Jericho-wall  of  evil. 

So  it  is  with  us  to-day.  The  novelist  who 
becomes  the  prophet  of  social  righteouness  and 
the  uncompromising  voice  of  human  misery 
pleading  for  the  destruction  of  the  battlements 
of  injustice,  bulwarked  by  human  greed, 
awakens  savage  opposition  on  the  part  of 
smug  conservatism,  easy-going  conventional- 
ism and  organized  greed,  as  of  old.  But  here 
again,  as  in  the  eaiiier  day,  the  true  word 
when  spoken  becomes  fruitful  in  minds  of 
the  nobler  order  and  hearts  vibrant  with 
human  sympathy,  and  each  of  these  messages 
reinforces  the  apostles  of  civilization  and  the 
forces  of  the  light  in  their  warfare  against 
entrenched  injustice,  oppression  and  wrong. 

The  book  which  we  are  about  to  notice  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  voices 
of  protest  against  a  great  wrong  that  has  ap- 
peared in  America.  Indeed,  excepting  Frank 
Norris'  The  Octopus,  we  do  not  thmk  the  New 
World  has  produced  any  novel  of  exposure 
and  protest  quite  so  powerful  and  compelling 
in  its  influence  as  The  Jttngle,  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair. 

II.      A   PREDICTION   AND   ITS   FULFILMENT. 

A  short  time  before  The  Jungle  appeared 
in  book  form  we  were  conversing  with  a  liter- 
ary friend  and  the  new  work  of  Upton  Sin- 
clair was  touched  upon.  We  had  only  seen 
a  few  chapters  of  the  book,  but  our  friend  had 
read  the  entire  story  and  pronounced  it  a 
novel  comparable  in  many  respects  to  some 
of  Zola's  best  writing.  '*It  is  a  book,*'  he 
said,  "that  ought  to  produce  a  profound  sen- 
sation, and  it  would  were  it  not  for  two  things: 
in  the  first  place,  capitalism  to-day  has  its 
hand  on  so  large  a  portion  of  the  press  that  it 
is  useless  to  hope  that  any  work  so  bold,  cir- 
cumatfljitiftl  ancj  gonT""^'"g  '"  '*«  "^T^^TSiin**^^ 
"conditions  will  receive  full  ui  ftrfr^treat- 
jiMiiitl  ill  the  jfecond  place,  the  author  has  in 
thj^  filming  ohaptrr  nifidr  n  iliini|j  n[i[n  ill  for 

SOfifllit""      "'^■'■^       "'ll      '""^  ■^■'■■if     I'f     «n'»li 

many  critics  who  are  prejudiced  against  the 
rt^jjl^flftphv  of  fiorinlinmi"  \r\(\  thrn,  fuming 
to  us,  he  said:  "Tell  me  what  you  think  will 
be  its  reception." 
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We  replied:  **A  friend  of  ours  insists  that 
the  packing  interests  cannot  afford  to  permit 
it  to  go  out  to  the  world.  Its  revelations  are 
so  damning  that  they  will  be  compelled  to 
suppress  it  at  whatever  cost,  and  they  have 
millions  with  which  to  do  this  as  well  as  vast 
political  influence." 

But  our  friend  smilingly  shook  his  head. 

"He  is  all  wrong,"  he  replied.  "There 
may  be  something  that  the  packing-house 
interests  dread  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
revelations  of  The  Jungle,  and  that  is  an  offi- 
cial investigation  of  the  business.  You  re- 
member how  when  Hyde  and  Alexander  be- 
gan fighting  in  the  Equitable,  foxy  Chauncey 
Depew,  knowing  so  well  the  skeletons  in  the 
plutocratic  closet,  set  out  with  a  firm  hand  to 
hush  up  the  scandal  while  he  insisted  to  the 
public  that  everything  was  harmonious. 
Depew  knew  what  an  investigation  would 
mean.  So  Governor  Higgins  must  have 
known  when  he  so  long  resolutely  refused  to 
allow  the  legislature  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  insurance  world.  Now  as  I  un- 
derstand it,"  continued  our  friend,  "there  is 
nothing  in  The  Jungle  that  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  New  York  publishers  sent 
a  competent  lawyer  to  Chicago  to  make  a 
careful  investigation  to  see  if  the  facts  could 
be  substantiated,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  to  pub- 
lish the  book,  before  they  would  bring  it  out; 
and  this  lawyer  returned  satisfied  that  they 
were  quite  safe  in  publishing  the  work  as  it 
appears." 

"Well,"  we  replied,  "then  our  prediction 
is  that  the  press  that  is  beholden  to  corporate 
or  plutocratic  interests  and  those  reactionary 
journals  that  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  democ- 
racy will  denounce  the  book  as  Dickens'  works 
were  denounced  and  as  Zola's  latest  works — 
those  great  novels.  Parity  Labor,  Fecundity 
and  Truth — were  denounced,  as  being  worth- 
less by  reason  of  their  exaggerations  of  condi- 
tions pictured.  These  papers  will  belittle 
the  novel  as  something  of  little  or  no  real  value, 
because  they  will  claim  it  is  recklessly  extrava- 
gant, and  they  will  dismiss  it,  saying  as  little 
in  its  favor  as  possible  and  not  enough  against 
it  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader." 

"That  is  precisely  my  idea,"  said  our  friend. 
"It  is  too  big  a  book  to  be  ignored,  but  all  the 
same  it  will  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  reader  think  it  is  not  worth  reading." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  book  appeared  and 
we  eagerly  awaited  the  reviews.    They  came 


at  last,  precisely  as  we  had  predicted.  TV 
author,  we  were  told,  had  ** defeated  his  par- 
pose  "  by  his  exaggerations ;  the  work  abound- 
ed in  over-statements  and  in  hysterical  ap- 
peals. The  power  of  the  volume,  its  tremeDd- 
ously  vivid  pictures,  its  marvelous  fidelity  to 
life,  to  conditions,  and  to  certain  special  phases 
of  present-day  civilization,  and  its  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  virile  literature  of  the  boor 
were  entirely  ignored. 

Anticipating  this  kind  of  criticism  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  the  servants  and 
apologists  of  modem  commercialism  and  tlie 
upholders  of  things  as  they  are,  we  wrote  Mr. 
Sinclair  asking  him  if  the  alleged  facts  relatis(: 
to  the  packing  interests  were  true.  In  rcplj 
we  received  the  following  from  the  author: 

"In  regard  to  your  question,  I  desire  tobf 
understood  as  intending  The  Jimgle  to  be  a 
truthful  picture  of  conditions  in  Packingtovn. 
true  in  substance  and  in  detail.  Not  mereh 
is  the  whole  thing  true,  but  the  special  cases 
are  true.  I  have  not,  consciously,  introduced 
the  slightest  particle  of  exaggeration  any- 
where, under  any  circumstances.  All  but  one 
or  two  things,  like  the  loss  of  the  $100  bill  tod 
the  visit  of  Jurgis  to  the  millionaire's  palace, 
which  are  obviously  romance*  are  real  experi- 
ences related  to  me  by  some  one  in  the  yards. 
In  particular,  so  far  as  the  statements  about 
the  packing-house  methods  are  concemed, 
I  went  over  the  book  with  I>oubleday-Page*s 
lawyer  after  he  retiuned  from  his  investiga- 
tion, and  I  cut  out  every  line  of  phrase  w)dA 
he  considered  might  by  any  possibility  be  aa 
exaggeration." 

III.      THE  GENIUS  OF  UPTON    SINCUUB. 

The  Jungle  is  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Frank  Norris'  greatest  work*  The  OeUifm, 
These  two  works  have  more  of  historic  truth 
than  many  histories  and  they  are  marked  by 
that  high  order  of  genius  that  compels  the 
reader  to  see  and  feel  all  that  gan  can  sec  and 
feel  under  tragic  conditions  nmuar  to  tboae 
described.  They  are,  we  think,  the  greatest 
realistic  romances  that  America  has  given  to 
the  world.  There  are  many  realistic  writefi» 
but  for  the  most  part  they  succeed  only  ia 
reproducing  the  details  of  common,  every-day 
life  without  revealing  the  soul  oi  tne  pictare 
they  would  portray.  They  are  superficial 
observers'  a  Ad  WJlt(!  HUperficially.  They  are 
imitators  and  thiff  works  are  dull  and  un- 
profitable.   But  let  the  man  of  transcendent 
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invagination  describe  a  scene  and  we  see  and 
feel  what  he  sees  and  feels.  We  pass  behind 
the  mask  or  the  superficial  aspects  and  see  the 
interior  workings  of  life.  The  soul  of  the 
picture  is  revealed.  He  sees  all  that  is  to  be 
seen ;  he  feels  what  the  actors  in  the  scene  feel; 
he  shares  the  boundless  hopes,  the  lofty  aspi- 
rations, the  nameless  fear  and  the  measureless 
despair  of  those  that  move  to  and  fro  in  the 
play.  Thija^hen  he  depicts  a  section  of  life 
he  becomesm  the  highest  sense  the  historian 
of  what  he  describes.  It  is  this  element  of 
imagination  that  differentiates  the  genius 
from  the  hack  writer;  the  poet  from  the  ver- 
sifier. It  is  this  element  of  imagination  also 
that  invests  a  great  painting  with  life,  atmos- 
phere, soul,  that  the  camera  can  never  catch, 
hold  or  reflect. 

Now  Upton  Sinclair  possesses  this  imagina- 
tive genius  in  a  high  degree.  He  is  no  roman- 
cer in  the  sense  that  he  departs  from  the  veri- 
ties of  life  or  is  untrue  to  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes. No,  his  power  lies  in  the  possession 
of  the  seeing  eye  that  enables  him  to  note  all 
that  the  physical  eye  obsen'es  and  also  what 
the  eye  of  the  soul  or  the  interior  vision  be- 
holds. Perhaps  we  cannot  better  illustrate 
this  than  by  giving  the  following  description 
of  the  first  scenes  in  the  making  of  pork  by 
machinery  in  the  modem  packing-house: 

"Entering  one  of  the  Durham  buildings, 
they  found  a  number  of  other  visitors  waiting; 
and  before  long  there  came  a  guide,  to  escort 
them  through  the  place.  They  make  a  great 
feature  of  showing  strangers  through  the  pack- 
ing-plants, for  it  is  a  good  advertisement. 
But  Jonas  Jokubus  whispered  maliciously 
that  the  visitors  did  not  see  any  more  than  the 
packers  wanted  them  to. 

"They  climbed  a  long  series  of  stairways 
outside  of  the  building,  to  the  top  of  its  five 
or  six  stories.  Here  were  the  chute,  with  its 
river  of  hogs,  all  patiently  toiling  upward; 
there  was  a  place  for  them  to  rest  and  cool  off, 
and  then  through  another  passageway  they 
went  into  a  room  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
turning for  hogs. 

"It  was  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  a  gallery 
along  it  for  visitors.  At  the  head  there  was 
a  great  ii'on  wheel,  about  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  rings  here  and  there  along 
its  edge.  Upon  both  sides  of  this  wheel  there 
was  a  narrow  space,  into  which  came  the  hogs 
at  the  end  of  their  journey;  in  the  midst  of 
them  stoiKl  a  great  burly  negro,  bare-armed 


and  bare-chested.  He  was  resting  for  the 
moment,  for  the  wheel  had  stopped  while  men 
were  cleaning  up.  In  a  minute  or  two,  how-^ 
ever,  it  began  slowly  to  revolve,  and  then  the 
men  upon  each  side  of  it  sprang  to  work. 
They  had  chains  which  they  fastened  about 
the  leg  of  the  nearest  hog,  and  the  other  end 
of  the  chain  they  hooked  into  one  of  the  rings 
upon  the  wheel.  So,  as  the  wheel  turned,  a 
hog  was  suddenly  jerked  off  his  feet  and  borne 
aloft. 

"At  the  same  instant  the  ear* was  assailed 
by  a  most  terrifying  shriek;  the  visitors  started 
in  alarm,  the  women  turned  pale  and  shrank 
back.  The  shriek  was  followed  by  another, 
louder  and  yet  more  agonizing — for  once 
started  upon  that  journey,  the  hog  never  came 
back;  at  the  top  of  the  wheel  he  was  shunted 
off  upon  a  trolley,  and  went  sailing  down  the 
room.  And  meantime  another  was  swung 
up,  and  then  another,  and  another,  until  there 
was  a  double  line  of  them,  each  dangling  by 
a  foot  and  kicking  in  frenzy — and  squealing. 
The  uproar  was  appalling,  perilous  to  the  ear- 
drums; one  feared  there  was  too  much  sound 
for  the  room  to  hold — that  the  walls  might 
give  way  or  the  ceiling  crack.  There  were 
high  squeals  and  low  squeals,  grunts  and 
wails  of  agony;  there  would  come  a  momen- 
tary lull,  and  then  a  fresh  outburst,  louder 
than  ever,  surging  up  to  a  deafening  climax. 
It  was  too  much  for  some  of  the  visitors — the 
men  would  look  at  each  other,  laughing  ner- 
vously, and  the  women  would  stand  with  hands 
clenched,  and  the  blood  rushing  to  their  faces, 
and  the  tears  starting  in  their  eyes. 

"Meantime,  heedless  of  all  these  things, 
the  men  upon  the  floor  were  going  about  their 
work.  Neither  squeals  of  hogs  nor  tears  of 
visitors  made  anv  difference  to  them;  one  bv 
one  they  hooked  up  the  hogs,  and  one  by  one 
with  a  swift  stroke  they  slit  their  throats. 
There  was  a  long  line  of  hogs,  with  squeals 
and  life-blood  ebbing  away  together;  until 
at  last  each  started  again,  and  vanished  with 
a  splash  into  a  huge  vat  of  boiling  water. 

"It  was  all  so  ver\'  business-like  that  one 

• 

watched  it  fascinated.  It  was  pork-making 
by  machinery,  pork-making  by  applied  math- 
ematics. And  vet  somehow  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  person  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
hogs;  they  were  so  innocent,  they  came  so 
very  trustingly;  and  they  were  so  very  human 
in  their  protests — ^and  so  perfectly  within  their 
rights!  They  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it; 
and  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  as  the  thing 


/ 


V        -^ 
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was  done  here,, swinging  them  up  in  this  cold- 
blooded, impersonal  way,  without  a  pretence 
at  apology,  without  the  homage  of  a  tear* 
Now  and  then  a  visitor  wept,  to  be  sure;  bmt 
this  slaughtering-machine  ran  on,  visitors  ot 
no  visitors.  It  was  like  some  horrible  crime  ^ 
committed  in  a  dungeon,  all  unseen  and  un- 
heeded, buried  out  of  sight  and  of  memory. 

**One  could  not  stand  and  watch  very  long 
without  becoming  philosophical,  without  be- 
ginning to  deal  in  symbols  and  similes,  and  to 
hear  the  hog-squeal  of  the  universe.  Was  it 
permitted  to  believe  that  there  was  nowhere 
upon  the  earth,  or  above  the  earth,  a  heaven 
for  hogs,  where  they  were  requited  for  all  this 
suffering  ?  Each  one  of  these  hogs  was  a  sep- 
arate creature.  Some  were  white  hogs,  some 
were  black;  some  were  brown,  some  were 
spotted;  some  were  old,  some  were  young; 
some  were  long  and  lean,  some  were  mon- 
strous. And  each  of  them  had  an  individu- 
ality of  his  own,  a  will  of  his  own,  a  hope  and 
a  heart's  desire;  each  was  full  of  self-confi- 
dence, of  self-importance,  and  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity. And  trusting  and  strong  in  faith  he  had 
gone  about  his  business,  the  while  a  black 
shadow  hung  over  him  and  a  horrid  Fate 
waited  in  his  pathway.  Now  suddenly  it  had 
swooped  upon  him,  and  had  seized  him  by  the 
leg.  Relentless,  remorseless,  it  was;  all  his 
protests,  his  screams,  were  nothing  to  it — ^it 
did  its  cruel  will  with  him,  as  if  his  wishes, 
his  feelings,  had  simply  no  existence  at  all; 
it  cut  his  throat  and  watched  him  gasp  out 
his  life.  .  .  .  Perhaps  some  glimpse  of  all  this 
was  in  the  thoughts  of  our  himible-minded 
Jurgis,  as  he  turned  to  go  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  parfy,  and  muttered:  *Dieve — but  I  'm 
glad  I  'm  not  a  hog! ' " 

V.      THE  LID  OFF  IN  THE  MEAT-PACKING 

INDUSTRY. 

Of  the  story  we  shaU  have  something  to  say 
presently;  but  before  going  further  we  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  somewhat  at  length 
to  parts  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  descriptions  which 
deal  with  the  manufacture  of  certain  food- 
products,  for  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
book  that  will  interest,  or  at  least  which  con- 
cerns, the  majority  of  easy-going  Americans 
so  much  as  the  horrible  pen-pictures  of  the 
scenes  of  the  packing-houses  where  certain 
popular  articles  of  diet  are  prepared  for  the 
public.  Here  the  author  takes  the  reader  be- 
hind the  scenes  as  it  were  and  reveals  loathe- 
some  pictures  in  simple,  direct  and  convincing 


language.  No  writer,  we  think,  has  dcme  so 
much  for  vegetarianism  as  has  Mr.  Sindiir 
in  The  Jungle,  Certainly  American  peopk 
will  think  twice  before  indulging  their  appe- 
tites with  certain  hitherto  popular  foods  widi 
^which  we  are  all  familiar,  such  as  canned 
medt^iard,  sausages,  etc. 

"Now  Antanas  Rudkus  was  the  meekest 
man  that  Grod  ever  put  on  earth;  and  so  im- 
gis  found  it  a  strildng  confirmation  of  what 
the  men  aU  said,  that  his  father  had  been  tt 
work  only  two  days  before  he  came  home  ss 
bitter  as  any  of  them,  and  cursing  Durham's 
with  aU  the  power  of  his  soul.  For  they  had 
set  him  to  cleaning  out  the  traps;  and  the 
family  sat  roimd  and  listened  in  wonder  while 
he  told  them  what  that  meant.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  working  in  the  room  where  the 
men  prepared  the  beef  for  cajming,  and  the 
beef  had  lain  in  vats  full  of  chemicals,  and 
men  with  great  forks  speared  it  out  and  dump- 
ed it  into  trucks,  to  be  taken  to  the  cooking- 
room.  When  they  had  speared  out  all  th^ 
could  reach,  thejA.emptied  the  vat  on  the  floor, 
and  then  with  shoVels  scraped  up  the  balance 
and  dumped  it  intothe  truck.  This  floor  was 
filthy,  yet  they  set  A^^as  with  his  mop  slop- 
ping the  'pickle'  inter  a  hole  that  connected 
with  a  sink,  where  it  was^ught  and  used  over 
again  forever;  and  if  tha\  were  not  enoui^, 
there  was  a  trap  in  the  pi|f^»  where  all  the 
scraps  of  meat  and^CKids  an<l  ends  of  refuse 
were  caught,  and  eviiy  few  aays  it  was  the 
old  man's  task  to  cleaS^  these  out,  and  shove) 
their  contents  into  one  iX  the  trudla  with  the 
rest  of  the  meat!  y  \ 

"All  of  these  were  sinistAincidcnts;  but 
they  were  trifles  compared  ^|  what  Jurgis 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  before  kW*  ^^"^  ^'^ 
curious  thing  he  had  noticed,  P"^  ytry  first 
day,  in  his  profession  of  shovj*'  ^  guts; 
which  was  the  sharp  trick  of  th<!^^*"^*****^ 
whenever  there  chanced  to  com*  *ihink 

calf.  Any  mftn  whn  jfjpo^  anyt^M*^^^"^ 
Kiifnh^rinpr  IcTjowft  that  the  flesh  of  Jw-y^ 
isjtpout  to  calve,  or  has  just  calv^.J*  '^  ? 
for  tood._Jl  g6Ad  many  oJ 


^  to  the  packing-houses — ^and,  ^ 
if  they  had  chosen,  it  would  have  he^ 
matter  for  the  packers  to  keep  theirf'  ™*^ 
were  fit  for  food.  But  for  the  savin/'^*'"^ 
and  fodder,  it  was  the  law  that  cowi  ^^ 
sort  came  along  with  the  others,  and 
noticed  it  would  tell  the  boss,  an<^^ 
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would  start  up  a  conversation  with  the  gov- 
ernment inspector,  and  the  two  would  stroll 
away.  So  in  a  trice  the  carcass  of  the  cow 
would  be  cleaned  out,  and  the  entrails  would 
have  vanished;  it  was  Jurgis'  task  to  slide 
them  into  the  trap,  calves  and  all,  aad  on  the 
floor  below  they  took  out  these  'slunk'  calves, 
and  butchered  them  for  meat,  and  used  even 
the  skins  of  them. 

"One  day  a  man  slipped  and  hurt  his  leg; 
and  that  afternoon,  when  the  last  of  the  cattle 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  men  were  leav- 
ing, Jurgis  was  ordered  to  remain  and  do 
some  special  work  which  this  injured  man  had 
usually  done.  It  was  late,  almost  dark,  and 
the  government  inspectors  had  aU  gone,  and 
there  were  only  a  dozen  or  two  of  men  on  the 
floor.  That  day  they  had  kiUed  about  four 
thousand  cattle,  and  these  cattle  had  come 
in  freight  trains  from  far  states,  and  some  of 
them  had  got  hurt.  There  were  some  with 
broken  legs,  and  some  with  gored  sides; 
there  were  some  that  had  died,  from  what 
cause  no  one  could  say;  and  they  were  all  to 
be  disposed  of,  here  in  darkness  and  silence. 
'Downers,'  the  men  called  them;  and  the 
packing-house  had  a  special  elevator  upon 
which  they  were  raised  to  the  killing-beds, 
where  the  gang  proceeded  to  handle  them  with 
a  business-like  nonchalance  which  said  plainer 
than  any  words  that  it  was  a  matter  of  every- 
day routine.  It  took  a  couple  of  hours  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  in  the  end  Jurgis 
saw  them  go  into  the  chilling-rooms  with  Uie 
rest  of  the  meat,  being  oarefiiUy  scattered  here 
and  there  so  that  they  could  not  be  identified. 
When  he  came  home  that  night  he  was  in  a 
veiy  somber  mood,  having  begun  to  see  at  last 
how  those  mig^t  be  right  who  had  laughed 
at  him  for  his  faith  in  America. 

"And  then  there  was  the  condenmed  meat 
industry,  with  its  endless  honors.  The  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  saw  the  government  inspectors 
in  Paddngtown,  and  they  all  took  that  to 
mean  that  they  were  protected  from  diseased 

hundred  and  sixty-three  inspectors  had  been 
Vrppointed  at  the  rpcjuest  of  the  packers,  and 
UtAi  they  were  p  jud  by  the  United  States  gov- 
«ii  ment  to  certify  that  all  the  diseased  meat 
wi^^kept  inlhe  state.  They  had  no  authority 
be^id  that;  for  the  inspection  of  meat  to  be 
M^^o  the  city  and  state  the  whole  force  in 
SiU|^  igtown  consisted  of  three  henchmen  of 
the*     ^^cal    political    machine!    And    shortly 


afterward  one  of  these,  a  physician,  made  the 
discovery  that  the  carcasses  of  steers  which 
had  been  condemned  as  tubercular  by  the 
government  inspectors,  and  which  therefore 
contained  ptomaines,  which  are  deadly  poi- 
sons, were  left  upon  an  open  platform  and 
carted  away  to  be  sold  in  the  city;  and  so  he 
insisted  that  these  carcasses  be  treated  with 
an  injection  of  kerosene — and  was  ordered  to 
resign  the  same  week!  So  indignant  were  the 
packers  that  they  went  farther,  and  com- 
pelled the  mayor  to  abolish  the  whole  bureau 
of  inspection;  so  that  since  then  there  has 
not  been  even  a  pretence  of  any  interference 
with  the  graft.  There  was  said  to  be  two 
thousand  dollars  a  week  hush-money  from 
the  tubercular  steers  alone;  and  as  much 
again  from  the  hogs  which  had  died  of  cholera 
on  the  trains,  and  which  you  might  see  any 
day  being  loaded  into  box-cars  and  hauled 
away  to  a  place  called  Globe,  in  Indiana, 
where  they  made  a  fancy  grade  of  lard.  m 

"Jurgis  heard  of  these  things  little  by  little, 
in  the  gossip  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
perpetrate  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  time 
you  met  a  person  from  a  new  department, 
you  heard  of  new  swindles  and  new  crimes. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  Lithuanian  who 
was  a  cattle-butcher  for  the  place  where 
Marija  had  worked,  which  kiUed  meat  for 
canning  only;  and  to  hear  this  man  describe 
the  animals  which  came  to  his  place  would 
have  been  worth  while  for  a  Dante  or  a  Zola. 
It  seemed  that  they  must  have  agencies  all 
over  the  coimtry,  to  hunt  out  old  and  crippled 
and  diseased  cattle  to  be  canned.  Tliere 
were  cattle  which  had  been  fed  on  'whiskey- 
malt,'  the  refuse  of  the  breweries,  and  had 
become  what  the  men  call  'steerly' — which 
means  covered  with  boils.  It  was  a  nasty  job 
killing  these,  for  when  you  plunged  your  knife 
into  ^em  they  would  burst  and  splash  foul- 
smelling  stuff  into  your  face;  and  when  a 
man's  sleeves  were  smeared  with  blood,  and 
his  hands  steeped  in  it,  how  was  he  ever  to 
wipe  his  face,  or  to  dear  his  eyes  so  that  he 
could  see  ?  It  was  stuff  such  as  this  that  made 
the  'embalmed  beef  that  had  killed  several 
times  as  many  United  States  soldiers  as  all 
the  bullets  of  the  Spaniards;  only  the  army 
beef,  besides,  was  not  fresh  canned,  it  was 
old  stuff  that  had  been  lying  for  years  in  the 
cellars. 

"Then  one  Sunday  evening  Jurgis  sat  puff- 
ing his  pipe  by  the  kitchen-stove,  and  talking 
with  an  old  fellow  whom  Jonas  had  intro- 
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duced,  and  who  worked  in  the  caaning-rooms 

at  Durham's;   and  so  Juips  learned  a  few 

k         things   about  the   great  and   only   Durham 

**  canned  goods,  which  had  become  a  national 
institution.     They    were    regular    alchemists 

~  as  Durham's;  they  advertised  a  mushroom- 
catsup,  and  the  men  who  made  it  did  not  know 
what  «  mushroom  looked  like.  They  adver- 
tised 'potted  chicken,' — and  it  was  like  the 
boarding-house  soup  of  the  comic  papers, 
through  which  a  chicken  had  walked  with 
rubbers  on.  Perhaps  they  had  a  secret  pro- 
cess for  making  chickens  chemically — who 
knows .°  said  Jurgis's  friend;  the  things  that 
went  into  the  mixture  were  tripe,  and  the  fat 
of  pork,  and  beef  suet,  and  the  hearts  of  beef, 
and  finally  the  waste  ends  of  veat,  when  they 
had  any.  They  put  these  up  in  several  grades, 
and  sold  them  at  several  prices;  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  cans  all  came  out  of  the  same  hop- 
per. And  then  there  was  'potted  game'  and 
ifwtted  grouse,*  'potted  ham,'  and  'devilled 
ham' — de-vyled,  as  the  men  called  it.  'De- 
vyled'  ham  was  made  out  of  the  waste  ends 
of  smoked  beef  that  were  too  small  to  be 
sliced  by  the  machines;  and  also  tripe,  dyed 
with  chemicals  so  that  it  would  not  show 
white;  and  trimmings  of  hams  and  corned 
beef;  and  potatoes,  skins  and  all;  and  finally 
the  bard  cartilaginous  gullets  of  beef,  after 
the  tongues  had  been  cut  out.  All  this  in- 
genious mixture  was  ground  up  and  flavored 
with  spices  to  make  it  taste  like  something. 

"It  was  the  custom,  as  they  found,  when- 
ever meat  was  so  spoiled  that  it  could  not  be 
used  for  anything  else,  either  to  can  it  or  else 
to  chop  it  up  into  sausage.  With  what  had 
been  told  them  by  Jonas,  who  had  worked  in 
the  pickle-rooms,  they  could  now  study  the 
whole  of  the  spoiled-meat   industry  on  the 

"Jonas  had  told  them  how  the  meat  that 
was  taken  out  of  pickle  would  often  be  found 
sour,  and  how  they  would  rub  it  up  with  soda 
to  take  away  the  smell,  and  sell  it  to  be  eaten 
on  free-lunch  counters;  also  of  all  the  miracles 
of  chemistry  which  they  performed,  giving 
to  any  sort  of  meat,  fresh  or  salted,  whole  or 
chopped,  any  color  and  any  flavor  and  any 
odor  they  chose.  In  the  pickling  of  hams 
they  had  an  ingenious  apparatus,  by  which 
they  saved  time  and  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  plant — a  machine  consisting  of  a  hollow 
needle  attached  to  a  pump;  by  plunging  this 


needle  Into  the  meat  and  working  with  lb 
foot,  a  man  could  fill  a  bam  with  pickle  in  ■ 
few  seconds.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  tlm 
would  be  hams  found  spoiled,  some  of  thn 
with  an  odor  so  bad  that  a  man  could  bardh 
bear  to  be  in  the  room  with  them.  To  punp 
into  these  the  packers  had  a  second  and  modi 
stronger  pickle  which  destroyed  the  odoi^-t 
process  known  to  the  workers  as  'giving  thtfl 
thirty  per  cent.'  Also,  after  the  hams  hid 
been  smoked,  there  would  be  found  aoat 
that  had  gone  to  the  bad.  Formerly  thex 
had  been  sold  as  'Number  Three  GnAt,' 
but  later  on  some  ingenious  person  had  kit 
upon  a  new  device,  and  now  they  would  a- 
tract  the  bone,  about  which  the  bad  part  gM' 
erally  lay,  and  insert  in  the  hole  a  white^ 
iron.  After  this  invention  there  vras  no  loogrr 
Number  One,  Two,  and  Three  Grade— then 
was  only  Number  One  Grade.  The  packen 
were  always  originating  such  schemes — the* 
had  what  they  called  'boneless  hams,'  whidi 
were  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  pork  stuffed  iata 
casings. 

"It  was  only  when  the  whole  ham  wu 
spoiled  that  it  came  into  the  department  of 
Ehbieta.  Cut  up  by  the  two-tfaousand-revo- 
lution-a-minute  flyers,  and  mixed  with  half 
a  ton  of  other  meat,  no  odor  that  ever  was  in 
a  ham  could  make  any  difference.  That 
was  never  the  least  attention  paid  to  wbat  was 
cut  up  for  sausage;  there  would  come  all  the 
way  back  from  Europe  old  sausage  that  had 
been  rejected,  and  that  was  mouldy  and  while 
— and  it  would  be  dosed  with  botsx  and  gly- 
cerine, and  dumped  into  the  hoppers,  and 
made  over  again  for  home  eonsumptioii. 
There  would  he  meat  that  had  tumbled  out 
on  the  floor,  in  the  dirt  and  sawdust,  where 
the  workers  had  tramped  and  spit  uncounted 
billions  of  consumptiou  germs.  There  would 
be  meat  stored  in  great  piles  in  rooms;  and 
the  water  from  leaky  roofa  would  drip  over  it, 
and  thousands  of  rats  would  race  about  on  it. 
It  was  too  dark  in  these  storage  places  to  see 
well,  but  a  man  could  run  his  hand  over  tfatse 
piles  of  meat  and  sy^^p  off  hnndfnls  of  the 
dried  dung  of  rats.  rV^ 
ances,  and  the  packers  wo' 
bread  out  for  them:  they  wi 
rats,  bread,  and  meat  would 
pers  together.  Thi»  is  no  f 
joke;  the  meat  would  be  shovt 
and  the  man  who  did  Hie  .-^hi 
not  trouble  to  Uft  out  a  rat  evei 
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one — there  were  things  that  went  into  the 
sausage  in  comparison  with  which  a  poisoned 
rat  was  a  tidbit.  There  was  no  place  for  the 
men  to  wash  their  hands  before  they  ate  their 
dinner,  and  so  they  made  a  practice  of  washing 
them  in  the  water  that  was  to  be  ladled  into 
the  sausage.  There  were  the  butt-ends  of 
smoked  meat,  and  the  scraps  of  corned  beef, 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  waste  of  the 
plants,  that  would  be  dumped  into  old  barrels 
in  the  cellar  and  left  there.  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  rigid  economy  which  the  packers  en- 
forced, there  were  some  jobs  that  it  only  paid 
to  do  once  in  a  long  time,  and  among  these 
was  the  cleaning  out  of  the  waste-barrels. 
Every  spring  they  did  it;  and  in  the  barrels 
would  be  dirt  and  rust  and  old  nails  and  stale 
water — and  cart-load  after  cart-load  of  it 
would  be  taken  up  and  dumped  into  the  hop- 
pers with  fresh  meat,  and  sent  out  to  the  pub- 
lic's breakfast.  Some  of  it  they  would  make 
into  *  smoked'  sausage — but  as  the  smoking 
took  time,  and  was  therefore  expensive,  they 
would  call  upon  their  chemistry  department, 
and  preserve  it  with  borax  and  color  it  with 
gelatine  to  make  it  brown.  All  of  their  sau- 
sage came  out  of  the  same  bowl,  but  when 
they  came  to  wrap  it  they  would  stamp  some 
of  it  'special,'  and  for  this  they  would  charge 
two  cents  more  a  pound." 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  in  the  tank- 
rooms  that  are  filled  with  steam,  and  in  some 
of  which  there  "open  vats  near  the  level  of 
the  floor,"  men  occasionally  fell  into  the  vats; 
"and  when  thev  were  fished  out  there  was 
never  enough  of  them  left  to  be  worth  exhibit- 
ing,— sometimes  they  would  be  overlooked 
for  days,  till  all  but  the  bones  of  them  had 
gone  out  to  the  world  as  Durham's  Pure  Leaf 
Lard!" 

This  is  not  all  our  author  has  to  say  about 
the  food  preparations  that  are  prepared  for 
the  millions,  but  these  revelations  will  cer- 
tainly tend  to  make  men  and  women  look 
with  greater  favor  on  a  cereal,  vegetable  and 
fruit  diet. 

VI.      THE  stORY. 

ry  is  vivid,  direct,  natural  and  con- 
in  style.     It  opens  with  a  wedding- 
in    Packingtown.    The    hero,    Jurgis 
us,  has  just  married  little  Ona,  a  fair- 
maiden  who  had  won  his  heart  in  far- 
huania.     Together  the  two  families 
to  America;    together  they  were 


fighting  life's  battles.  They  had  found  little 
difficulty  in  gaining  positions  in  the  packing- 
houses, and  to  aU  Uiese  simple-hearted  people 
in  this  strange  new  world  life  appeared  bright 
and  full  of  promise.  Thus  the  stor}'  opens 
in  the  dawn — a  dawn  that,  however,  is  quickly 
overcast,  and  we  pass  from  a  day  of  gloom  to 
a  night  of  impenetrable  darkness  in  which 
tragedy  follows  tragedy  in  appallingly  quick 
succession.  At  every  turn  we  say:  This 
is  the  extreme;  nothing  can  be  more  ter- 
rible; nothing  can  add  to  the  horror  or  the 
bitterness  of  life.  And  then  it  is  as  if  another 
door  were  opened  by  Fate  and  we  are 
ushered  into  a  still  more  appalling  chamber  of 
horrors. 

In  one  sense  the  book  is  well  named.  In 
Packingtown  we  are  in  the  jungle  of  modem 
brutal  and  brutalizing  commercialism  from 
which  moral  idealism  has  been  banished, 
and  because  of  its  banishment  the  grandeur 
and  moral  greatness  of  the  nation  no  less  than 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  millions 
is  giving  place  to  the  accursed  military*  ideals 
of  monarchies  and  to  other  principles  and 
ideals  as  fatal  to  republican  government  or 
the  normal  development  of  the  whole  people 
as  is  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
emperors,  of  aristocracies  oi*  hierarchies,  to 
oppress  the  people.  Yet  another  title  quite 
as  expressive  of  this  story  would  have  been 
"The  Miserables";  or  perhaps  an  even  better 
name  would  have  been  that  which  we  gave 
to  our  studies  of  life  in  the  social  cellar — 
"Civilization's  Inferno";  for  here  we  see  the 
miserables  of  America — the  mighty  and  ever- 
increasing  masses  of  poor  and  unskilled  la- 
borers, who  are  the  victims  of  our  social  order 
and  who  ^re  building  the  fortunes  of  multi- 
millionaires at  the  frightful  cost  of  physical 
health,  mental  development  and  moral  life. 
The  series  of  pictures  here  vividly  presented 
are  scenes  in  the  inferno  of  modem  Christian 
civilization.  They  are  as  true  as  they  are 
tragic,  and  they  constitute  so  strong  an  in- 
dictment against  the  present  social  order  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  upholders  of  plutoc- 
racy, the  political  bosses  and  the  party-ma- 
chines that  are  the  bulwarks  of  corporate  op- 
pression, the  spoilers  of  the  people  and  their 
tools  and  servants,  are  eagerly  striving  to 
belittle  the  story.  The  conventionalists,  re- 
actionaries and  upholders  of  unjust  laws  and 
enthroned  iniquity  strove  in  a  like  manner  to 
discredit  Dickens  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  later 
to  destroy  the  power  of  Zola,  after  the  great 
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Frenchman  had  become  an  aggressive  social 
reformer. 

Jurgis,  the  hero,  is  a  twentieth-century  Jean 
Valjean,  of  a  coarser  mould,  it  is  true;  but  in 
him  as  in  millions  of  men  and  women  to-day 
who  have  fallen  under  the  wheel,  who  are  the 
exiles  of  society,  the  divine  spark  awaits  only 
the  voice  of  Infinite  Justice,  and  in  the  mid- 
night of  our  hero's  wandering,  at  the  moment 
when  it  seems  that  no  star  can  ever  shine  for 
him,  Jurgis  hears  the  voice.  A  new  message 
of  hope  is  sounded,  the  gospel  of  brotherhood 
is  proclaimed.  He  hears,  he  accepts,  he  enters 
the  ranks  of  Socialism  to  battle  against  the 
juggernaut  of  the  commercial  despotism  that 
is  destroying  the  nation.  In  his  new  work 
he  also  gains  a  position  where  he  is  able  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  while  striving  to 
enlighten  and  uplift  the  miserables  of  the  great 
dty  and  nation. 

So  this  volume,  that  opens  in  the  dawn  and 
passes  from  the  gloom  of  a  cheerless  day  into 
the  pitiless  darkness  of  a  starless  night,  ends 
with  the  red  flush  of  the  morning  lighting  the 
eastern  sky.  True,  most  of  the  characters 
with  which  the  story  opens  have  fallen  victims 
of  the  prevailing  social  order,  but  for  the  on- 
coming millions  a  new  day  is  promised.  The 
watchers  on  the  towers  have  signalled  the 
sleeping  millions;  the  banners  are  imfurled, 
the  light  is  breaking,  the  winter  and  the  night 
are  passing  away. 

(hie  need  not  accept  the  programme  of 
progress  as  definitely  laid  down  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  this  book  in  order  to  sympathize 


with  the  work  and  the  aims  of  thoievbis 
heroically  and  with  splendid  8elf-f«|gethba 
battling  for  the  triumph  of  a  noUer  mil 
order.    One  may  believe  that  the  jakiiv 
wiU  come  somewhat  differently;   tibtiliii- 
vent  will  be  marked  by  the  great  ujpniii|«f 
the  pieople  for  the  overthrow  of  the  power  «f 
the  criminal  rich,  by   utterly  destroyiaglk 
political  machines  and  bosses  and  nrtiHiiim 
a  true  democracy  through  the  Initiatiie,  Bci- 
erendum  and  RecaU,  and  psftning  fron  ds 
victory  to  a  warfare  for  the  establishiiMStai 
maintenance  of  the  fundamental  denmaiki 
democratic  government — equality  of  opfw* 
tunities  and  of  rights — ^througfa  the  desb•^ 
tion  of  privil^je;   through  the  taking  offfcf 
aU  natiual  monopolies  or  public  utilitiab* 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  dtisesi: 
through  sacredly  guarding  the  rights  of  aU  ^ 
people,  and  through  the  orderiy  operatka  di 
government  in  the  interests  of  each  dtiaeo; 
or,  in  a  word,  through  the  establishment  d  a 
true  democracy  in  the  place  of  the  preient 
plutocracy  based  on  machine-rule,  opentcd 
for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  dan  in- 
terests.   One  may  conceive  of  a  programne 
of  progress  sufficiently   radical   and  fuub- 
mental  to  conserve  the  rights,  the  devdopment 
and  the  happiness  of  all  the  people,  and  at  tk 
same  time  somewhat  less  arbitrary  than  tbal 
which  Mr.  Sinclair  believes  to  be  the  aotj  waj; 
but  this  conviction  will  in  no  wise  lessen  lus 
interest  in  or  appreciation  for  thiip  really  great 
and  sternly  moral  story  of  the  civilixatioo'fl  in- 
ferno of  the  twentieth  century. 


THE  LATEST  AND  ABLEST  WORK  ON  THE   RAIL- 
ROAD-RATE QUESTION  * 

A  Book-Studt. 


I. 

m 

The  Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem  is  one  of 
the  most  important  politico-economic  works 
of  the  year.  It  is  far  and  away  the  ablest 
popular  discussion  of  the  railroad  rate  ques- 
tion that  has  appeared.  Professor  Parsons 
is  probably  the  best  equipped  thinker  in  Amer- 
ica to  treat  this  subject  in  a  thoroughly  au- 

^lUBnrt^theRaUrwMdPrdilem.  Br  Profeaaor  Pimnk 
Panons. Ph. D.  Cloth.  Pp.364.  Price, fL50, net  Boeton: 
Little,  Brown  &.  Company. 


thoritative  manner.  For  more  than  ten  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  fBculty  of  the  Law 
Department  of  the  Boston  UniTtnity.  He 
resigned  his  position  in  that  impoiteit  insti- 
tution in  order  to  be  able  to  give  K9  whole 
time  to  economic  and  historic  reseat  n^ 
cessitated  for  the  proper  preparation  of  cstaia 
great  works  he  had  in  mind,  the  first  fi^  of 
which  was  his  magnificent  book  on  Ne^  &*- 
land,  a  work  whidi  is  admitted  by  1^  nofit 
competent  thinkers  of  Australasia  ^  to  he  in- 
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ent  views  and  his  sound  reasoning  have  pro- 
foundly impressed  those  to  whom  he  has 
spoken. 

A  work  by  such  a  thinker  would  necessarily 
attract  general  attention  and  take  a  high  place 
even  though  the  subject  was  far  less  promi- 
nently before  the  public  mind  than  is  the  rail- 
way rate  question  at  the  present  time;  but 
dealing  wiUi  the  most  living  issue  of  the  hour 
in  American  politics,  it  is  easily  the  book  of 
the  month. 

n. 

The  volume  contains  thirty-five  brief  chap- 
ters in  which  are  discussed  such  questions  as 
the  following:  ''The  Law  and  the  Fact," 
''Passes  and  Politics,"  "PagsfiDger  Rebates 
and  Other  Forms  of  Discrimination  in  Pass- 
enger Traffic,"  "Freight  Discriminations," 
"The  Senate  Investigation  of  1885  and  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Act,"  "Effects  of  the 
Interstate  Act,"  "Substitutes  for  Rebates, 
"Denial  of  Fair  Facilities,"  "Oil  and  Beef, 
"Imports  and  Exports,"  "Locality  Discrim- 
inations," "Long-Haul  Decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,"  "Ten  Years  of  Federal  Regu- 
lation," "The  Elkins  Act  and  lU  Effects," 
"The  Wisconsin  Revelations,"  "The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  Rebates  and  Other  Cases,"  "Mid- 
night Tariffs  and  Elevator  Fees,"  "  Commodity 
Discriminations,"  "Discrimination  by  Classi- 
fication," "Private-Car  Abuses,"  "Nullifying 
the  Protective  Tariff,"  "Summary  of  Methods 
and  Results,"  "Fixing  Rates  by  Public  Au- 
thority," "Can  Regulation  Secure  the  Needful 
Dominance  of  Public  Interest?"  and  "Hints 
From  Other  Countries." 

It  wou]^  be  well  for  the  country  if  several 
of  the  ^apters  of  this  work  should  be  pub- 


parably  the  ablest  book  on  that  wonderful 
monwealth  that  has  appeared. 
>r  twenty  years  the  rekition  of  the  railways 
le  people  has  been  the  subject  of  special 
irch  by  Professor  Parsons,  and  during 
>ast  three  years  a  very  large  portion  of  his 
:  has  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  his 
t  work.  The  Railways,  The  TrueU  and 

People,  which  is  at  this  writing  on  the 
B  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor  of  Philadelphia. 

the  data  for  this  work  and  the  present 
me  Professor  Parsons  traveled  over  three- 
ths  of  the  United  States  and  visited  nine 
3pean  countries,  studying  the  railways, 
'eting  railroad  presidents  and  managers, 
isters  of  railways,  members  of  railway 
missions,  governors,  senators,  and  leading 

of  every  class,  in  the  effort  to  get  a  thor- 
1  understanding  of  the  railway  situation, 
also  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  rail- 
l  literature  of  leading  counteies,  and  ex- 
ned  thoroughly  the  reports  and  decisions 
ommissions  and  courts  in  railroad  cases 
le  United  States."  In  a  word,  every  door 
nowledge  that  promised  to  yield  any  im- 
^lt  tri'*^  ip_rf»1<^t'nT^  t«>  tto  "^^l^^^y  ques- 

has  been  entered  in  quest  of  facts,  and 
e  f  &cUr,  m  tne  hands  of  a  mind  trained  in 
1  processes  and  practiced  in  the  art  of 
hing,  have  been  so  handled  as  to  bring 
salient  truths  clearly  and  entertainingly 
»re  the  mind  of  the  general  reader, 
ot  onlv  is  Professor  Parsons  thus  thor- 
bly  equipped  to  speak  with  authority  on 

railway  question,  but  he  possesses  the 
T  three  requisites  essential  to  thoroughly 
tworthy  work.  He  knows  his  subject  as 
laps  does  no  other  tbinker  m  the  United 
es,  and  everyone  who  knows  the  man 

ws  that  he  is  above  all  else  thoroughly   Jished  in  tract  form  and  circulated  by  the  mil- 
}cientious«^.^o  man  in  pu)U!C  Ufe  to-day     lions.    Take  for  example  "Passes  and  Poli- 
scom  to  mislead  or  practice  any  of    tics,"  in  which  the  question  of  bribery  by 


» 


>» 


arts  of  the  special-pleading  pettifogger 
rould  Professor  Parsons.    We  have  known 

intimately  for  almost  a  score  of  years  and 
t  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  we  do  not 
w  a  man  more  absolutely  conscientious, 
h-loving  or  fair-minded  than  is  Professor 
ok  Parsons.  I  And  he  is  as  careful  as  he  is 
icientious.**ifie'  looks  on  all  sides  of  a 
Btion.    He  is  judicial,  fair  and  just.    He 

been  called  to  appear  before  senatorial 
jnissions,  United  States  commissions  and 
;r  representative  bodies,  and  in  every  in- 
loe  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
careful  and  just  presentation  of  the  differ- 


passes,  courtesies  and  favors  is  presented  in 
so  ludd  and  entertaining  a  manner  thatifjt* 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  numon 
there  would  soon  arise  a  mighty  protest  against 
this  most  vicious  and  corrupting  of  all  forms 
of  bribery  that  would  compel  recreant  law- 
makers to  enact  legislation  that  would  make 
the  receiving  public  servants  and  the  bribe- 
givers alike  criminals,  ^llf*^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
great  moral  advance  and  no  adequate  justice 
for  the  people  until  government  of  the  rail- 
roads and  for  the  railroads,  by  bribery,  is 
summarily  stopped  by  penalising  the  offering 
of  a  pass  or  a  favor  by  a  public-service  com- 
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pany  or  the  acceptance  of  the  same,  or  any 
other  favor,  by  a  public  servant.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  chapter  will  give  our  readers 
a  taste  of  the  manner  in  which  Professor 
Parsons  discusses  the  subject : 

"Many  persons  of  wealth  or  influence,  leg- 
islators, jydges,  sheriffs,  assessors,  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  big  shippers,  and  agents  of 
large  concerns,  get  free  transportation,  while 
those  less  favored  must  pay  not  only  for  their 
own  transportation,  but  for  that  of  the  rail- 
way favorites  also. 

"A  farmer  and  a  lawyer  occupied  the  same 
seat  in  a  railroad  car.  When  the  conductor 
came  the  farmer  presented  his  ticket,  and  the 
lawyer  a  pass.  The  farmer  did  not  conceal 
his  disgust  when  he  discovered  that  his  seat- 
mate  was  a  deadhead.  The  law}'er,  trying 
to  assuage  the  indignation  of  the  farmer,  said 
to  him:  *My  friend,  you  travel  very  cheaply 
on  this  road.'  'I  think  so  myself,'  replied 
the  farmer,  'considering  the  fact  that  I  have 
to  pay  fare  for  both  of  us.' 

"The  free-pass  system  is  specially  vicious 
because  of  its  relation  to  government.  Passes 
are  constantly  given  to  public  officials  in  spite 
of  the  law,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
insidious  forms  of  bribery  and  corruption  yet 
invented. 

"Recently  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  gave 
notice  that  after  January  1,  1906,  no  free 
passes  would  be  issued  except  to  employees. 

"We  watched  with  much  interest  to  see 
what  the  railroad  would  really  do  when  the 
time  for  full  enforcement  of  the  order  came. 
In  Pennsylvania,  as  was  anticipated,  the  order 
has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  refusing  passes 
to  the  overgrown  horde  of  grafters  who  have 
feasted  so  long  at  the  Pennsylvania's  tables. 
The  railway  does  not  want  anything  this  year 
in  Pennsylvania  that  the  grafters  can  give  it, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  punish 
the  Pittsburgh  politicians  for  allowing  the 
Gould  lines  to  enter  the  city.  But  in  Ohio 
the  situation  is  different,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  order,  the  time-honored  free  passes 
have  been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Ohio 
legislature.  A  press  dispatch  from  Columbus, 
January  1,  says:  *One  of  the  notable  events 
that  marked  the  opening  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to-day  was  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
railroad  passes  for  every  member.  The  Penn- 
sylvania, first  to  announce  that  the  time-hon- 


ored graft  would  be  cut  off,  was  the  first  to 
send  the  little  tickets,  and  the  other  lines 
followed  suit.' 

"The  Pennsylvania  is  not  alone  in  its  deli- 
cate generosity  to  legislators  and  other  persons 
of  influence.  The  'practice  is  practically  uni- 
versal. From  Maine  to  California  there  is 
not  a  state  in  which  the  railroads  refrain  from 
giving  passes  to  legislators,  judges,  mayors, 
assessors,  etc.  And  the  roads  expect  full 
value  for  their  favors.  Some  time  ago  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  applied 
to  the  president  of  a  leading  road  for  a  pass. 
In  reply  he  received  the  following: 

"'Your  letter  of  the  22d  to  President , 

requesting  an  annual  over  the  railroad  of  this 
company,  has  been  referred  to  me.  A  couple 
of  years  ago,  after  you  had  been  furnished 
with  an  annual  over  this  line,  you  voted  against 
a  bill  which  you  knew  this  company  was  di- 
rectly interested-  in.  Do  you  know  of  any 
particular  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should 
favor  you  with  an  annual  this  year  ? ' 

"In  many  cases  the  pass  is  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  railroad  servitude.  Governor 
Folk  said  to  me:  *The  railroads  debauch  leg- 
islators at  the  start  by  the  free  pass.  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  by  the  law  of  this  State  to  take 
such  a  favor.     But  it  seems  so  ordinarv  a 

• 

thing  that  the  legislator  takes  it.  He  may 
start  out  with  good  intentions,  but  he  takes  a 
pass  and  then  the  railroad  people  have  him 
in  their  power.  He  has  broken  the  law,  and 
if  he  does  not  do  as  they  wish  they  threaten  to 
publish  the  number  of  his  pass.  He  generally 
ends  by  taking  bribe  money.  He  's  in  the 
railroad  power  anyway  to  a'  certain  extent, 
and  thinks  he  might  as  well  make  something 
out  of  it.  In  investigating  cases  of  corruption 
I  have  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
first  step  of  the  legislator  toward  bribery  was 
the  acceptance  of  a  railroad  pass.' 

"At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston  Mer- 
chants' Association,  Januaiy,  1906,  Governor 
Folk  said:  'One  of  our  greatest  evils  is  the 
domination  of  public  affairs  by  our  great  cor- 
porations, and  we  will  never  get  rid  of  corpora- 
tion dominance  till  we  get  rid  of  the  free  pass. 
That  is  the  insidious  bribe  that  carries  our 
legislators  over  the  line  of  probity.  First 
seduced  by  the  free  pass,  destruction  is  easy. 
No  legislator  has  a  right  to  accept  a  free  pass; 
no  more  right  than  to  accept  its  equivalent  in 
money.'  Even  the  laws  against  the  free  pass, 
Grovemor  Folk  says,  often  play  into  the  hands 
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of  the  railways  and  emphasize  and  fasten 
corruption  upon  the  State  by  putting  legisla- 
tors and  officials  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads 
in  consecjuence  of  the  fact  that  the  taking  of 
a  pass  is  a  violation  of  law,  so  that  the  railway 
has  a  special  hold  upon  the  donee  as  soon  as 
the  favor  is  accepted.  This  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  unless  the  law  is  so  thoroughly  enforced 
as  to  prevent  the  taking  of  passes,  which  is 
very  difficult  and  very  seldom  achieved. 

"A  prominent  judge  who  had  been  on  the 
bench  for  years  in  one  of  our  best  States  and 
had  always  received  passes  from  various  rail- 
road companies,  found  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  that  one  of  the  principal  railroads 
had  failed  to  send  him  the  customary  pass. 
Thinking  it  an  oversight  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  railroad's  chief  attorney  to  the 
fact.  *  Judge,*  said  the  lawyer,  *did  you  not 
recently  decide  an  important  case  against  our 
company.^'  'And  was  not  my  decision  in 
accordance  with  law  and  justice?'  said  the 
judge.  The  attorney  did  not  reply  to  this, 
but  a  few  days  later  the  judge  got  his  pass. 
After  some  months  it  again  became  the  duty 
of  the  judge  to  render  a  decision  against  the 
company.  This  second  act  of  judicial  inde- 
pendence was  not  forgiven.  The  next  time 
he  presented  his  pass  the  conductor  confiscated 
it  in  the  presence  of  many  passengers  and  re- 
quired the  judge  to  pay  his  fare. 

**The  president  of  an  important  railroad  is 
stated  to  have  said  that  he  'saved  his  company 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  by  giving  annual 
passes  to  county  auditors.'  And  a  man  w*ho 
had  been  auditor  for  many  years  said  that  the 
taxes  of  the raihx>ad  company  were  in- 
creased about  $20,000  a  year  because  it  was 
so  stingy  with  its  passes. 

"Members  of  legislatures  and  of  Congress 
have  told  me  that  after  voting  against  railroad 
measures  the  usual  passes  were  not  forth- 
coming. 

"The  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  savs: 
'A  gentleman  told  me  that  on  one  occasion 
he  came  from  Chicago  to  Washington  along 
in  the  latter  days  of  November,  and  every 
passenger  in  the  Pullman  car,  besides  himself, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  or  other  Govern- 
ment official,  with  their  families,  and  that  he 
was  the  only  passenger  who  paid  a  cent  for 
transportation  from  Chicago  to  Washington, 


either  for  his  passage  or  for  his  Pullman  car.' 

"  Big  ship])ers  and  their  agents  get  them  as 
a  premium  on  or  inducement  to  shipments 
over  the  donating  railroad.  When  we  went 
to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  we  had  to  pay  our 
fare,  but  the  shipping  manager  of  a  large  firm 
I  have  in  mind  was  given  free  transportation 
for  himself  and  family,  though  he  was  abund- 
antly able  to  pay.  In  fact,  those  best  able 
to  pay  ride  free,  while  the  poor  have  to  pay 
for  the  rich  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

"President  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  and 
Great  Western  Railroad,  said  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  Washington  Economic  So- 
ciety: 

"'The  law  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  individual  not  an  officer  of  a  railway 
company  to  use  a  pass  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  as  an  individual  rule  of  action 
it  was  ignored  by  the  congressmen  who  passed 
and  by  the  President  who  approved  it;  and 
subsequent  congressmen  and  presidents,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  ignored  its  provisions. 
Traveling,  they  present  the  evidence  of  their 
misdemeanor  before  the  eyes  of  the  public 
in  a  way  which  indicates  no  regard  for  the  law. 
The  governors  of  the  States,  many  of  the 
judges, — in  short,  all  officialdom  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest, — the  higher  clergy,  col- 
lege professors,  editors,  merchants,  bankers, 
lawyers,  present  the  evidence  of  their  misde- 
meanor in  the  same  manner.' " 

Professor  Parsons  estimates  that  the  prob- 
able free  travel  on  the  railways  of  America 
amounts  to  $50,000,000  a  year,  which  is  of 
course  a  tax  on  those  who  do  pay.  How 
different  are  the  provisions  in  countries  where 
the  government  owns  and  operates  the  rail- 
ways is  seen  from  the  following: 

"The  government  roads  of  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  not  only  did  not  offer 
passes,  but  refused  to  grant  them  even  when 
considerable  pressure  was  brought  to  bear. 
The  Minister  of  Railways  in  Austria  informed 
me  that  he  had  no  pass  himself,  but  paid  his 
fare  like  any  ordinary  traveler.  No  amount 
of  personal  or  official  pull  could  secure  free 
transportation.  The  same  thing  I  found  was 
true  in  Germany.  Only  railway  employ^ 
whose  dutv  calls  them  over  the  road  have 
passes.    The  Minister  pays  when  he  travels 
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on  his  own  account.  And  the  Emperor  also 
pays  for  his  railway  travel.  It  is  IJie  settled 
poUcy  of  government  roads  in  all  enlightened 
countries  to  treat  all  customers  alike  so  far 
as  possible,  concessions  being  made,  if  at  all, 
to  Uiose  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  or  who  have 
some  claim  on  the  ground  of  public  policy: 
as  in  South  Africa  where  children  are  carried 
free  to  school;  in  New  Zealand,  where  men 
out  of  work  are  taken  to  places  where  they 
may  find  employment,  on  credit  or  contingent 
payment;  and  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries, where  tickets  are  sold  at  half  price  for 
the  working-people's  trains  in  and  out  of  the 
cities  morning  and  night. 

"Even  in  England,  though  the  roads  are 
private  like  ours,  the  working-people  have 
cheap'  trains,  and  public  officiab  pay  full  fare. 
The  King  of  England  pays  his  fare  when 
traveling,  and  if  he  has  a  special  train  he  pays 
regular  rates  for  that  too.  Members  of  Par- 
liament also  and  minor  public  officiab  pay 
for  transportation.  Passes  are  not  given  for 
political  reasons.  The  law  against  this  class 
of  discriminations  is  thoroughly  enforced. 
But  in  this  country  not  only  members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  public  officials,  but  some  of 
our  presidents  even  have  subjected  themselves 
to  severe  criticism  by  accepting  free  transpor- 
tation in  disregard  of  Federal  law." 

The  chapter  on  "Passenger  Rebates  and 
Other  Forms  of  Discrimination  in  Passenger 
Traffic"  is  equally  interesting  and  illumina- 
ting. Space  forbids  our  giving  more  than  a 
brief  quotation  illustrating  the  private  pas- 
senger-car evil  that  adds  so  enormously  to 
the  burdens  of  these  who  pay  to  travel  or 
otherwise  use  the  railways,  as  the  enormous 
expenses  lavished  in  this  way  have  to  be  made 
up  out  of  other  receipts. 

"In  a  tour  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back  a 
score  of  private  cars  at  different  times  were 
attached  to  the  various  trains  I  was  on.  A 
friend  who  went  a  year  or  so  later  counted 
nine  private  cars  on  his  journey  in  California, 
four  of  them  being  attached  to  the  same  train 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  whole  9,000  miles 
he  traveled  the  total  number  of  private  cars 
ran  up  to  54.  Any  trust  or  railroad  magnate 
or  governor  of  a  State  may  have  a  private  car 
with  his  retinue,  while  the  lesser  deadheads 
ride  in  the  ordinary  cars  or  Pullman  coaches; 
and  the  common  people  pay  for  it  all." 

The  above  quotation  reminds  us  of  the  re- 
marks recently  made  in  a  conversation  with 


a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character  who  for 
years  was  engaged  in  the  auditor's  office  of  a 
leading  railway.  He  said  the  president  and 
general  manager  both  had  their  private  cars. 
"When  their  families  or  friends  desired  to  go 
on  a  jaunt  the  cars  are  at  their  disposal  stocked 
with  the  finest  viands,  including  liquors  and 
cigars,  and  the  road  bears  the  expense." 

"You  mean  the  traveling  public  that  does 
not  enjoy  this  form  of  graft  pays  the  tariff," 
we  interposed. 

"Yes,  in  the  long  run;  but,"  he  continued, 
"this  road  is  at  present  making  a  very  poor 
showing  which  is  leading  to  a  depression  of 
the  market  value  of  the  stock.  Therefore  the 
investors  also  feel  the  effect  of  this  shameful 
extravagance  that  does  not  appear  on  the  sal- 
ary accounts." 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  reader  enters 
the  province  of  freight  discriminations  that 
the  giant  character  of  the  moral  criminality 
of  the  railroads  casts  its  longest  and  most  sin- 
ister shadow;  for  here,  as  Professor  Parsons 
points  out,  is  "a  kind  of  discrimination  that 
enables  a  railway  manager  to  determine  which 
of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  mine-own- 
ers, etc.,  on  his  line  shall  prosper  and  which 
shall  not;  what  cities  and  towns  shall  grow, 
what  States  shall  thrive,  what  industries  shall 
be  developed." 

The  discussion  of  this  important  theme  is 
as  full  and  conclusive  as  the  revelations  con- 
tained are  appalling.  Here  are  facts  mar- 
shaled in  battalions, — ^facts  so  overwhelming 
and  definite  in  character  that  one  marvels  at 
the  moral  obloquy  of  a  great  nation's  public 
servants  who  remain  indifferent  in  their  pres- 
ence. Only  one  explanation  can  be  made 
the  railways  own  the  people's  servants.  They 
are  the  servants  or  tools  of  the  corporate  in- 
terests before  they  are  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  legitimate  result  of  giving 
franchises  or  rights  of  fabulous  value,  that 
create  monopolies  in  public  utilities,  to  private 
corporations.  The  privileged  class,  seeing 
what  it  means  to  be  masters  of  the  situation 
and  to  hold  the  millions  of  the  nation  in  sub- 
jection, will  go  to  any  lengths  to  gain  com- 
plete control,  when  that  mastership  means 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  Uie  privi- 
leged few.  Thus  the  intellectually  acute  and 
morally  degenerate  become  political  bosses 
and  brokers  in  politics  for  the  benefit  of  their 
corporate  masters.  Through  their  instru- 
mentality men  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
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corporations  are  selected  for  the  people  to 
elect,  and  they  systematically  defeat  the  in- 
corruptible and  aggressively  honest  cham- 
pions of  the  people  and  of  civic  morality  who 
chance  to  be  nominated.  Moreover,  as  they 
have  debauched  the  people's  servants  by  the 
systematic  bestowal  of  passes,  favors  and 
courtesies,  so  they  have  debauched  and  gained 
control  of  the  great  political  machines  by  lav- 
ish contributions  to  campaign  funds  on  con- 
dition that  their  interests  are  not  to  be  antago- 
nized. And  this  condition  has  gone  on  until 
the  people  of  the  nation  have  become  a  prey 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  criminal  rich  who  ma- 
nipulate the  great  railways  and  other  natural 
monopolies  of  the  nation.  Until  the  people 
take  over  all  the  public  utilities,  corruption 
will  increase  and  the  plutocratic  influence  will 
become  more  and  more  powerful  in  the  nation. 
The  private-ownership  of  public  utilities 
is  destroying  free  government  in  America.  It 
is  corrupting  national  life  in  all  its  departments 
of  activity  where  the  financial  ends  of  monopo- 
lists are  concerned.  It  is  lowering  business 
and  social  ideals.  It  is  blunting  the  moral 
sensibiUties  of  church,  college  and  the  nation 
at  large,  and  it  is  levying  an  enormous  tribute 
from  the  wealth-creators  of  the  nation .  More- 
over, these  evils  will  necessarily  grow  so  long 
as  the  natural  monopolies  of  the  nation  or 
those  public  utilities  which  of  right  should 
belong  to  and  be  operated  and  owned  by  all 
the  people  are  exploited  by  a  few  for  their 
personal  enrichment  and  aggrandizement. 
The  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found 
in  public-ownership,  and  the  results  wherever 
public  ownership  has  been  tried  have  more 
than  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  friends 
of  free  institutions  and  just  and  clean  govern- 
ment. On  this  point  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  some  of  Professor  Parsons'  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  results  of  public-owner- 
ship in  foreign  lands,  from  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  important  work: 

"Germany  tried  private  railways  for  25 
years,  and  Austria  tried  them  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  they  have  tried  the  two 
methods  side  by  side  ever  since  the  public 
system  was  organized.  In  New  Zealand, 
also,  and  Australia  the  two  systems  have  been 
tried  side  by  side.  And  in  every  one  of  these 
countries  where  they  have  thoroughly  tried 
both  systems  the  conclusion  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing consensus  of  opinion  is  that  public  rail- 
ways serve  the  public  interests  best,  and  also 


make  lower  rates  and  serve  the  people  at  less 
total  cost.  Switzerland,  after  a  careful  study 
of  both  systems  in  various  parts  of  the  worid, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  her  people 
voted  2  to  1  to  transfer  the  railways  to  pubUc- 
ownership  and  operation.  All  this  is  very 
strong  evidence,  and  if  we  turn  from  the  tangl- 
ed web  of  an  international  comparison  of 
averages  and  look  at  the  principles  and  causes 
at  work  in  the  case,  it  will  be  clear  that  public- 
ownership  tends  to  lower  rates  as  well  as  to 
conserve  the  higher  wealth. 

"In  the  same  country  and  under  similar 
conditions  otherwise  than  in  respect  to  own- 
ership and  control,  public-ownership  tends 
as  a  rule  to  make  lower  rates  than  private- 
ownership.  This  tendency  results  hoia  the 
fundamental  difference  of  aim  between  the 
two  systems.  Private  monopoly  aims  at 
dividends  for  stockholders;  public-ownership 
aims  at  service  for  all.  A  normal  public  in- 
stitution aims  at  the  public  good,  while  a 
normal  private  monopoly  aims  at  private 
profit.  It  serves  public  interest  also,  but  such 
service  is  incidental,  and  not  the  primary  pur- 
pose. It  serves  the  public  interest  so  long  as 
it  runs  along  in  the  same  direction  and  is  linked 
with  private  profit,  but  when  the  public  in- 
terest departs  from  or  runs  counter  to  the  in- 
terests owning  or  controlling  the  system,  the 
public  interests  are  subordinated. 

"Public-ownership  aims  at  service,  not  at 
profit,  and  therefore  gravitates  to  the  lowe^ 
rate-level,  where  traffic  and  service  are  greater. 

"The  State  railways  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  republics  of  South  Africa  and 
Australasia  are  absolutely  free  from  unjust 
discrimination.  There  are  no  complaints  or 
suspicions  on  that  score.  Shippers  know  to 
a  certainty  that  their  rivals  are  paying  the 
same  charges  that  they  are.  Even  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  public  railways  do 
not  accuse  them  of  favoritism. 

"The  railways  of  New  Zealand  are  not 
troubled  with  complaints  of  discriminaticm, 
nor  those  of  New  South  Wales  or  Queensland 
or  Victoria.  And  in  these  boiling  and  bub- 
bling republics,  if  there  were  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  a  reason  for  attacking  the  Gov- 
ernment management  on  this  ground,  it 
would  be  done  by  the  political  opponents  of 
the  administrations. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


"The  Government  railways  of  Natal  and 
Central  South  Africa  are  equally  free  from  se- 
cret concessions  and  favoritisms  of  every  kind.*' 

There  are  those  who,  after  denying  that 
public-ownership  would  abate  corruption 
and  discrimination  and  finding  themselves 
proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  take  refuge  in  the 
silly,  shallow  and  essentially  slanderous  cry 
that  while  public-ownership  in  various  foreign 
lands  wherever  tried,  whether  in  New  Zea- 
land or  Grermany,  Switzerland  or  Belgium, 
England  or  Austria,  may  have  resulted  in 
lessening  corruption  and  increasing  efficiency, 
it  would  fail  in  this  country  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  too  corrupt  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  ownership  and  operation  of  public 
utilities.  This  slander  on  the  Republic 
should  be  resented  by  every  self-respecting 
citizen.    The    circumstance    that    the    great 


railway  and  other  public-ser^'ice  corporations 
have  steadily  and  silently  gained  control  of 
political  bosses  and  machines  and  by  princely 
campaign  contributions  and  other  forms  of 
bribery  and  corrupt  practices  have  packed 
the  government  wiUi  their  own  attorneys  and 
others  complacent  to  them,  only  proves  that 
the  American  people  have  one  great  and  all- 
important  duty  to  perform:  Turn  the  rascals 
out;  destroy  the  power  of  the  privileged  few 
to  continue  to  debauch  government,  plunder 
the  masses  and  reap  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  should  go  to  the  individuals  and 
the  State. 

Space  forbids  our  further  noticing  this  great 
work  of  Professor  Parsons.  Sufficient  to  say, 
however,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
authoritative  and  comprehensive  popular  dis- 
cussion of  the  rate  question  that  has  appeared, 
and  no  intelligent  American  should  fail  to 
read  it. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THEAUTHOR  OF"THE  CIVIC  EFFICIEN- 
CY OF  THE  EDUCATED  CLASS":  "The 
Civic  Efficiency  of  the  Educated  Class"  is  a  paper 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value  to  thought- 
ful friends  of  the  Republic.  The  author  is  a  funda- 
mental thinker  and  a  man  of  unusually  broad  mental 
vision.  He  graduated  from  Yale  (College  in  1864 
and  holds  tl^  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  that 
Institution.  Later  he  attended  Princeton  and  And- 
over  Theological  Seminaiy,  and  for  many  years  was 
actively  en^ged  in  ministerial  labors.  In  1871  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  English  in  Beloit  CoUege, 
which  he  retained  until  1899.  He  was  a  contribu- 
ting editor  to  the  Centurv  Dictionary  and  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 


fe^ 


Leaders  of  Civilization  and  Defenders  of  the  Peo^ 
*s  Rights:  The  Arena  has  given  during  the  past 
ew  months  several  papers  devoted  to  the  fine  con- 
structive work  h&Dg  carried  forward  by  genuine 
leaders  of  civilization  and  defenders  of  the  people*s 
rights.  Among  these  were  Professor  Bemib*  ad- 
mu^ble  sketch  of  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland; 
the  veiy  notable  pen-picture  of  the  late  Sai^uel  M. 
JoNEB,  the  Grolaen-Kule  Mayor  of  Toledo,  by  a 
scholarly  journalist  who  had  long  known  this  apostle 
of  human  advancement;  and  sketches  by  the  editor 
of  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet  of  democracy,  David 
Gbaham  Philxipb,  the  novelist  of  democratic  prog- 
ress Wilson  L.  Gill,  the  twentieth-century  edu- 
cator, and  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindset,  the  high-minded 


and  enlightened  jurist  whose  great  work  is  justly 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  noblest  minds  in 
America.  This  month  we  publish  an  exoeptionaUy 
fine  paper  prepared  for  The  Arena  by  Whxiam 
KriTLE,  Secretly  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Nor- 
mal Schoob  of  Wisconsin,  on  "Robert  M.  La  Foll- 
ette:  A  Statesman  After  the  Order  of  Lincoln.*' 
The  author  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject and  has  followea  Mf .  La  Follette's  political 
life  with  deep  and  critical  if  sympathetic  mtcrest 
Like  himdreds  of  thousands  of  other  patriotic 
Americans,  he  has  found  the  fearless  governor-sen- 
ator an  intrepid,  honest  and  loval  pc^ular  leado*, 
such  as  the  pieople  are  everjrwnere  calling  for  in 
the  present  crisis.  In  this  issue  we  also  publish  a 
pen-picture  of  Mayor  J.  N.  Adam,  anotner  hi^h- 
minaed  municipal  leader. 

"British  Egypt**  and  lU  Author:  Readers  of 
general  literature  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
authoritative  pen-picture  of  the  events  that  led  up 
to  English  occupation  of  Egypt  and  the  results  that 
have  mUowed  ttiat  important  event,  as  narrated  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  m  Part  L  of  his  discussion  ci 
*' British  E^pt."  Mr.  Crosby  was  for  some  time 
judffe  of  theMixed  Tribunal  at  Aleicandria  and  when 
holoing  this  ofiidal  position  he  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  with  which  he  deab.  The 
subject  is  one  that  will  appeal  to  all  persons  desiring 
accurate  knowledge  relating  to  important  events 
of  contemporaneous  histo^.  In  two  further  papers 
Mr.  Crosby  will  deal  with  later  happenings  and 
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their  import  in  relation  to  English  occupation  of  the 
land  of  tne  Pharoahs. 


**  Direct  Primaries":  The  American  people  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  conflict  tnat  has 
been  fought  since  the  birth  of  the  nation — a  battle 
to  rescue  the  Republic  from  as  dangerous  and  as 
corrupt  and  subversive  a  power  as  ever  attempted 
by  stealth  to  destroy  a  free  government.  The  priv- 
ileged interests,  controlling  bosses  and  pohtical 
noachines,  have  in  numerous  instances  roboed  the 
American  people  of  all  but  the  form  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  to-day  entrenched  in  power  and 
are  using  that  power  to  contest  every  enort  of  the 
voters  to  regain  the  ^vemment  for  the  people.  The 
Direct  Primary,  Direct-Legislation  and  the  Right 
of  Recall  are  all  practical  methods  that  would  en- 
able the  people  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  present  and  to  defeat  the  despotism  of  the  crim- 
inal rich  and  overthrow  their  rule  through  the  cor- 
rupt bosses  and  political  mis-representatives  who 
are  the  creatures  of  the  trusts  and  privileged  inter- 
ests. Hence  it  is  the  duty — the  sacred  and  impera- 
tive duty — of  every  citizen  of  America  who  loves 
the  Republic  to  fight  staunchly  for  all  these  great 
reform  movements.  In  this  issue  we  publish  an 
excellent  paper  on  "Direct  Primaries"  written  by 
Ira  Cross  whose  recent  paper  on  cooperative  stores 
attracted  such  general  and  favorable  notice. 

"  The  Socialigt  Programme":  "For  weal  or  woe," 
says  Mr.  Sl.\de  in  his  admirable  paper  on  "The 
Socialist  Programme,"  "Socialism  is  developing 
apace  in  every  country  where  industrialism  has  cre- 
ated a  propertyless  proletariat."  And  it  is  to  ^ve 
the  general  reader  an  intelligent  conception  of  just 
what  Sociahsm  the  world  over  means  that  he  has 
raepared  his  paper  for  this  issue  of  The  Arena. 
The  author  has  niade  a  deep  study  of  the  subject 
and  before  preparing  the  paper  he  made  a  careful 
comparative  examination  of  the  platforms  and  pro- 
grammes of  the  Socialist  parties  of  the  leading  na- 
tions. This  paper  is  remarkably  clear  and  lucid, 
considering  it  is  so  condensed. 

''The  FemindzoHon  of  the  High-School":  Dr. 
William  Lee  Howard,  the  famous  nerve  specialist 
and  student  of  psychology,  contributes  a  paper  to 
this  issue  in  wmch  he  protests  against  the  mixed 
high-school.  His  views  are  shared  by  many  promi- 
nent physicians  and  some  educators,  although,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  in  "The  Mirror  of  the  PnSent," 
they  are  in  direct  oppoaiticm  to  the  views  of  other 
prominent   heads  m   co^ucational   institutions — 


educators  who  have  for  years  carefully  observed 
the  actual  results  of  tlie  union  of  the  sexes  in  uni- 
versity work. 


The  Dired-Legidation  Primer:  This  month  we 
publish  Chapter  11.  of  the  Direct-Legislation  Primer 
prepared  for  The  Arena  Clubs  by  leading  Direct- 
Legislation  authorities  of  America.  It  presents  the 
subject  of  the  popular  Initiative  in  a  manner  which 
will  make  it  readily^  understood  by  the  general  read- 
er, and  it  also  notices  the  various  chief  objections 
that  have  been  advanced  against  this  fundamentally 
sound  democratic  methoa  of  preserving  free  gov- 
ernment Next  month  we  hope  to  publish  the  third 
and  last  instalment  of  the  Direct-Legislation  Primer. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  deal  with  Direct- 
I^egislation,  and  in  the  supplementary  chapter  which 
is  yet  to  appear  the  Rignt  of  Recall,  Proportional 
Representation  and  Direct  Primaries  will  be  noticed 
as  other  fimdamental  and  practical  measures  for 
preserving  free  government. 

Our  Story;  In  "Thin  Tilly  Wcstover"  Mrs. 
Helen  C.  Beroen-Curtis  gives  us  a  charming 
little  realistic  life-sketch  that  is  strong  in  human 
interest  and  abounds  in  delicate  touches. 


Mr.  Mills*  Paper:  The  next  instalment  of  Mr. 
Mills'  ma^ficent  history  of  the  war  of  corporate 
wealth  against  the  rights  of  man  in  Colorado  will 
deal  with  the  labor  troubles  in  Colorado  and  Idaho, 
and  it  has  been  thought  best,  owing  to  the  conditions 
that  prevail  at  the  present  time,  to  hold  the  matttf 
back  until  our  July  issue,  in  order  to  give  the  proper 
historical  connection  with  the  events  that  will  be 
the  subject  of  this  discussion.  There  has  been  a 
vast  amoimt  of  newspaper  writing  done  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Mine  Owners*  Association,  the  Smelter- 
Trust  and  the  great  corporations  of  Colorado,  which 
have  long  been  striving  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
organized  labor  in  the  West  and  to  cast  upon  it  the 
o(£um  of  crimes  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  proved, 
and  which  oiganized  labor  has  resented  as  malicious 
calumny.  Mi.  Mills  will  not  only  bring  to  the  dis- 
cussion the  broad  vision  of  a  statesmanlike  mind 
and  the  trained  methods  of  one  accustomed  to  ini- 
partially  weighing  evidence,  but  will  also  treat  it  in 
a  spirit  that  shall  harmonize  with  the  principles  of 
free  government  and  the  rights  of  man,  rather  than 
fixmi  the  view-point  dF  one  who  appeals  to  class 
prdudices  in  the  interests  of  priyueged  wealth. 
This  paper  will  be  a  very  notable  contribution  to 
this  distinctly  great  series. 
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THE  JULY  ARENA. 


The  July  issue  of  The  Arena,  which  will  open 
Volume  XXXVI.,  will  be  an  extremely  and  un- 
usuaUy  strong  and  attractive  number.  Among 
many  features  of  special  interest  which  we  ex- 
pect to  publish  in  this  issue  we  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  OOVBRNOR  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS:  A 
STATESMAN  WHO  PLACES  THE  IN- 
TEREST OP  THE  PEOPLE  ABOVE 
THE  DEnAND  OP  THE  PRIVILEGED 
CLASSES.  ^LewUWorthingtoiiSiiiltli, 
ProffeMor  of  Engllsii  Langiuif*  aad  Liteni- 
ture.  In  Drake  University,  Des  nolnes, 
Iowa. 

A  fine  sketch  of  Grovemor  Cummins  who  has 
antagonized  the  railways,  the  protected  interests 
and  the  privileged  classes  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  people.  A  fine  portrait  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins will  be  a  special  feature  of  this  issue. 

IL  ASPECTS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  RCTION. 
By  Profeasor  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.  D., 
off  the  University  off  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  discriminating 
and  informing  literaiy  papers  of  the  year.  Pro- 
feasor Henderson  has  never,  we  think,  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  in  this  extremely  valu- 
able contribution. 


ni.  LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  COLORADO  AND 
IDAIfa    By  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills. 

This  paper  will  contain  the  next  chapter  in 
Mr.  BiiUs'  extremely  valuable  stoiy  of  the  over^ 
throw  of  popular  government  in  Colorado.  It 
will  deal  with  the  Eight-Hour  Strug^  and  the 
strikes  that  have  resulted  in  the  tremendous 
battle  between  the  united  capitalistic  organiza- 
tions— ^the  trusts,  monopolies  and  the  public- 
service  companies — and  union  miners — a  strug- 
gle that  is  still  being  waged  with  desperate  daring 
in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  and  whidi  constitutes 
one  of  the  most' sinister  chapters  in  the  history  of 
present-day  events. 

IV.  SOLVING  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM.  By 
Hon.  Locltis  P.  C.  Qarvin,  Ex-Qovemor  of 
Rhode  Island. 

A  dear  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
labor  question  from  the  view-point  of  a  Sing^e- 
Taxer  who  believes  that  by  tiie  destruction  of 
special  privileges  and  monopoly  rights,  the  free- 
ing of  tibe  land  and  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic methods  in  government,  the  evils  which 
have  grown  so  giant-Uke  can  be  remedied  and 
justice  established. 


V.  CHILD-LABOR,  COIIPULSORY  EDUCA- 
TION  AND  RACE  SUICIDE.  By  WUIard 
French. 

A  thought-stimulating  and  highly  suggestive 
paper  in  which  the  author  takes  the  advanced 
position  that  the  best  interests  of  the  naticm  would 
be  conserved  by  accompanying  compulsory  edu- 
cation by  the  sjrstem  of  pensioning  all  childreii 
during  their  period  at  school. 

VI.  FUNDAHENTAL  PRACTICAL  MEASURES 
FOR  BULWARKING  AND  MAINTAINING 
FREE  GOVBRNHENT. 

This  is  the  supplementary  chapter  to  the 
Primer  of  Dired-LegidatUm^  and  discusses  the 
Recall,  Proportional  Representation  and  Direct 
Primaries.  The  Recall  has  been  treated  fay 
Eltweed  Pomeroy,  AJii.,  President  of  the  Na> 
tional  Direct-Legislation  League;  Proportioiisl 
Representation  is  presented  by  Robert  T^aon, 
Seo^tary  of  the  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League;  and  Direct  Primaries  is  pr^ 
sented  by  Int  Cross.  These  gentlemen  are 
specialists  who  are  probably  as  well  equipped 
for  the  work  assigned  them  as  any  persons  in 
America. 

VIL  BRITISH  EGYPT.    By  Ernest  Crosby. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Crosby's  extreme^ 
interesting  and  valuable  historic  survey  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt. 

VIII.  RAMBLE5  IN  SWITZERLAND.  ^ 
Carl  5.  Vreoman. 

A  delightful  paper  of  travel  in  which  this 

scholarly  writer  incidentally  describes  the  benefr 

cent  results  of  governmental  ownership  of  rail- 

ways. 

IX.  JUDGE  WILU Ail  JBPFER50N  POLLARD. 
A  Practical  Idealist  Who  Is  Acliieiifl«  a 
Great  Work  f6r  Human  Progress. 

An  editorial  sketch  of  the  St.  Louis  judgi 

whose  treatment  of  drunkards  who  have  not  be* 

come  habitual  topers,  by  letting  them  s^  a 

pledge  and  report  to  him  regularly  instead  of 

sending  them  to  the  workhouse,  has  already 

resulted  in  the  reformation  of  hundreds  of  drunl^ 

ards.  

PARRY  AND  HIS  BOOK.  A  Criticism.  ^ 
Ellis  O.  Jones,  formerly  Editor  and  Pre- 
prietor  of  the  Pr«ss-AM#,  Colamb«s»  OMe. 

THE  nOST  NOTABLE  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  UBERAL  THEOLOGY  OP  RECENT 
YEARS. 

An  extended  book-study  of  Professor  Otto 
Pfleiderer's  great  book,  ChritUan  Origina^  pre- 
pared by  the  Editor  of  Ths  Arena. 


Celebrate  the  Centennial  of  the  Birth 

of  William  Uoyd  Garrison 

by  reading 

GarrisoD, 
the  Non-Resistant 

By  ERNEST  CROSBY 


■'  An  exceedingly  intereBting,  we  11 -written, 
thoughtful  Hltet4:h  of  the  career  of  the  greBt 
abolitioDiHt,  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The 
little  book  IB  publubed  at  this  time  in  order 
to  direct  attention  to  the  centenary  nf  itB 
Bubject'e  birth,  but  it  is  quite  welcome  on 
account  of  ita  own  intrinsic  merils."— Chi- 
cago Record- Herald. 

"  The  book  i«  rich  in  quotable  paeeageB, 
and  for  those  who  can  enjoy  a  ekilfnl  arga- 
ment  wag«d  upon  a  elrictly  unconventional 
poiat-of-Tiew,  it  makes  uncommonly  lively 
reading."— Philadelphia  Reeord. 

"This  wise  and  sane  little  book.  .  ,  .  We 
wish  that  our  apace  admitted  of  free  quota- 
tion fh3m  the  very  wi»e  chapter  on  the  '  De- 
limitation of  Non-Reaiitance.' " — Nnc  Age, 
London,  England. 

"Mr.  Croeby  has  written  a  wfaoleeome 
book  for  the  times,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
have  a  wide  reading."— 7^  Diai,  Chicago. 

"This  tittle  volume  vill  serve  an  admir- 
able pnrpotie.  The  author  has  succeeded  re- 
markably in  pocking  Into  a  email  compafB 
the  Bubetance  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
great  anti-slavery  leader,  and  has  made  the 
book  as  fascinating  ai  a  piece  of  high-ciass 
Action,"— ^drocote  of  Peace,  Boston. 


16mo.,  cloth,  144  pages,  with  portrait  of 
Garrison,  50  cents;  by  mail,  55  cents. 
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"The  Brandt  Books" 


Joe  Lincoln's 

Cape  Cod 
Ballads 


AND    OTHER    VERSE 


Wkh  twenty^three  dimwingi  tn  line  by 
EDWARD   W.  KEMBLE. 


npHESE  POEMS  wiU  be  found  so 
true  to  life  that  one  may  almost 
fancy  himself  breathing  the  salt  air  of  the  Cape  as  he  reads  of  the  heroism  ■ 
"  The  Cod-Fisher,"  "  The  Light-Kebpbr,"  "  The  Life-Saver,"  or  "  Ti 
Watchers."  Whether  in  the  description  of  "■  The  Oli>-Fashioned  Garden 
"  The  Surf  Along  the  Shore,"  the  catcher  iliyme  and  spxrkling  wit  of  "  T 
Village  Oracle  "  and  "  The  ScnooL-CoMMiTTEE  Man,"  the  humorous  reasc 
ii^  of  "  Sister's  Best  Feller,"  **  His  New  BrothbRt"  or  any  other  pha 
the  author  is  always  happy,  always  clean,  always  wholesome. 


Ti*  WaretniT  (Man.)  Spy  lajii  "The  vewe  Is  of  the  highett  type.  There  is  nothini 
current  litcnture  dealing  with  Yuikee  chaiacterittici  tlut  a  better  thxn  thi«,  and  in  the  nr 
of  lubjects,  the  sentiment,  pathos,  humor,  KmiaiKcnce,  and  dcKiiption,  the  author  thou 
wonderful  venadlity." 


Price,  ^1.25  net;  by  mail,  ft.33.  Decorative  cover  in  brown  and  gold 
MiRA  Burr  Edson.  i  2  mo.,  toned  dull-surfaced  all-rag  paper,  hand-sewed,  i 
pp.,  with  index  of  first  lines.     Order  from  your  bookseller,  or  from 
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ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

TREPnON.RJl  &  BOSTON.NASS. 


d  Oraham  PhllUpt. 


THE  JINGLE 


filing. 


The  ■Wi?  of  kLItliiiKnIuifBiiillylnCblauii'e  . 
town.  An  >pp«lllDi  Indlotmant  of  tfaa  BetT-TruK.  from 
■  □eir  potntof  Tlew.  All  tbe  Udeons  worelB  ol  UiejiTeBl 
packiHK  pluit  ue  dlidond;  Uiabrlbarr  of  ROTernmeDl 
iDtpeclon,  Ihe  comipUon  of  booca,  tbe  awful  Hvrvgma 
for  hniriin  llfi-  and  Uie  nnipealiabiB  depraTltr  of  the 
- -■- -  "IB  even  Uic  mon  apalh- 

et  published  ainong  as 
"of the  incial tngedy 


iere.~CharloUe  Perldrif  Olbimn. 

rtae  Jungle"  It  tbe  wall  of  tbe  poof.  the  outcan,  Ibe 
'-Alarred  and  tbe  Ktul-muTdered — auciher   "Uncle 


121II0,  cloth,  413  pages,  tl.M,  pcatpaJd, 

Bend  yonr  order  M 

ALBERT   BRANDT, 

TREHTON.  N.  J. 


ENIGMAS  OF 
PSYCMJCAl  RESEARCH 

By  Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Vtce-FreKldeDt  of  the  Society  for  Pijchlcal  ReieaKh. 
"  A  comprehf  nsive  accouol  of  the  Sdentific  in- 
vestigation of  CrTBlal  Vision ,  Telepathy,  Dreun 
Coiaddenta,  Apparitioii,  Premonitions,  Clair- 
vojance  Mediumirtic  Pbenomens,  &c.,  b^  tli&t 
eminent  group  of  sdentifie  men  coinpoBing  the 
Council  of  the  Societj  for  Psychical  Research. 
Also,  b;  tbe  same  author, 

SCIENCE  AND 
A  FUTURE  UFE 

Based  on  the  astoundinfc  data  accumulated  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Sir  William  Crooks,  Prof. 
William  James,  Dr.  Rirbard  Hodgson,  Prol. 
SidRvrick.  Prof.  Newbold.  F.  W.  H,  Myew,  Prof. 
Hyslop.  and  others,  in  their  inveatigatioD  of 
Personal  Identity  in  Psydiical  Phemomena. 

tl.M  net,  each.    By  mall.  %\.e-1  each. 

Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co. 

Publishe»,  88  Essex  Building; 
Boston,  Mats. 

Bend  for  Catalog  of  other  books. 


THE    SMXONS 

A  DnnM  of  OhristUnltr  in  the  North. 
BV     EdShCIN     ORUIBS    SCHOONTVCniCBR.. 

Dealing  with  the  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  Rome  to  force  Christianity  upon  the  Pagans  in 
the  forests  of  the  North. 


ork  of  V. 


ticepiional  poetic  power 
riginal  departure,  and  very  impressive  ii 
picionai  strokes  and  forcible  dramatic  movement 
—  Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton. 

I  read  il  with  strong  inleresl ;  there  is  power  ii 
the  book  and  many  an  inrush  of  noble  poetry,— 
EnwiN   Markhau. 

The  volume  foils  noiselessly  from  the  press,  tni 
nevertheless  its  publication  is  nothing  less  than  ei 
"  event."  Better  work  than  this  has  not  been  doni 
in  America.  In  point  of  scenic  vividness,  dramatii 
logic,  insiehi  into  social  and  historic  ._.. 
sheer  skill  in  verse,  Ihb  Chicago  drama 
passed  in  American  literature. — Prof.  Oscar  L. 


CRITICRL.    OPINIONS. 

It  may  seem  like  an  o- 
Edwin  Daviei  Schoonmaki 
in  the  north,  "The  Saion 
its  kind  lo  appei 


islhf 


lo  say  Ibat 
of  Chriallanily 
lines  I  thing  of 


Many  of 


passages  show  i 
rare  enough  in  modem  verse  i 

.New  York  Times'  Satuiii) 


I  lie  conspic- 


diet  confirmed  by  mature  consideration.  Only 
atnlity  of  tbe  highest  order  could  have  begotten  lo 
noble  a  writmg.  ,  .  ,  The  dramatic  logic  ii  inevit- 
able, tbe  insight  into  human  motive  is  keen,  often 
delightful.  The  warp  and  woof  of  the  drama 
are  shot  through  and  through  vrith  essential 
poetry.  The  use  made  of  dwarfe,  witches  and 
gnomes,  is  legitimate  and  is  (he  very  realism  of 
phantasy.  In  fine,  the  drama  is  a  mailerpiece. 
and  its  taults  are  those  of  genius  and  not  of 
mediocrity.  The  play  is  too  good  to  act,  and  it  is 
so  much  better  than  the  novels  of  the  year  that  it 
should    t>e    bought   and    read    twice. — Chicago 


RecoRT).  Herald. 

214     PKaBB.  XTTItXeTlUBI.V     BOUND.  «1.60     POBTRXID. 

ThM     HnVCmBRSTHCKRK    RUBL.1SHING    Oo. 

IBl-lBS    lalKBXBH    XUB.,    CHienOO.    lUl.. 


Your  home  library  table  is  not  complete  without  a  cop;  of 

nue  Sine  Sttfl  Joumal  each  month. 


Art,  Music,  Literature,  subjects  wliicli  interest  every  iatellegent  reader,  are 
handled  by  the  best  known  writers.     Each  deportment  u  entertain- 
ing and  instructiTe.     Zbi  f  tne  SttS  30Uriial  i»  the 
handsomest  magazine  published.     Subscription 
price,  $3.00  a  year.     Send  25  cents  for 
sample  copy.    Address  aub- 
scriptiofl  department 

Zbc  fine  Hrte  journal 

Hebald  BiniJ>iNG,  Chicago,  Iu- 
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ARENA      ADVE,RXISER. 


THE 


PERVERTS 


By  William  Lee  Howard,  M.D. 

The   motif  of    "  The  Perverts "   is   that    of    developmental 
moral   emaciation   and   degeneracy.     The  characters  are 
traced   from  their  faulty  inheritance  through  their  early 
environments  and  education,  and  their  lives  followed  as 
the  objective  symptoms  of  their  various  perversions 
increase  in  force  and  frequency.    The  leading  char- 
acter is  a  pervert  who  is  a  brilliant  student,  but 
whose  faulty  inheritance  gradually  shows  in  the 
disease    dipsomania.      Another    character 
shown  in  truest  life  is  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  the  morphine  habit  who  sinks 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  d^radation 
while  at  the  same  time  her  sister  is 
demonstrating  her  religious  hys- 
teria with  all  the    outward 
signs  of  piety  and  all  the  sec- 
ret horrors  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  flagellants. 

lamo.  Cloth  Boand* 
Price,  $1.50. 


AT   ALL  BOOKSTORES.  OR   SENT  BY   MAIL.   ON   RECEIPT   OF 

PRICE,   BY 

Q.  W.  Dillingham  Company 

Publishers,  New  Vorlc,  N.  V. 


IMPORTANT    BOOKS    FOR    LIBRARIES 

THB  STANDARD  1770RK  IS  THS 

LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Wrtttan  by  Himself. 

EDITED  BY  HON.  JOHN  BIQELOW. 


"The  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  is  presented  in  a  form  that  must  be  well  nigh  defi- 
nitive " — Nno  York  Sun. 

In  Three  Handsome  Volumes,  Illustrated.  Oloth  Bound,  Oilt  Top,  $6.00 


"It  is  to  1905  what  the  first  pronouncing  gaaetteer  was  to  1850 — the  best  book  of  its  Idnd 
published  in  English,  on  this  or  the  other  side  ^  the  Atlantic" — The  Ckunhmutn, 

LiPPiNcoTT's  New  Gazetteer 

Bdited  by  ANQBLO  HBHiPRIN  and  LOUIS  HBILPRIN. 


'This  book  is  as  essential  to  the  library  a^  the  dictionary  or  the  encydo] 

"Forthenews{)aperofl&oe,  thelibrarjjr,  .  .  .  Lipmneoifi  OaaeUeeriR  its  new  form  will  be 
as  indispensable  as  is  an  unabridged  dictionary.** — The  Oudook. 

Over  2,000  paflraa.      Quarto.  Three-Quarter  Levant,  $16.00  net. 

Sheep,  $10.00  net.      Half  Moroooo,  $12.60  net.  Patent  Index  60  oente  extra. 

"These  monumental  volumes  are  the  admiration  of  eveiy  true  student  of  Shakeroeare,**  scqw 
Dr.  WUUcm  Aldu  Wfi^hi. 

THE  VARIORUM  EDITION  OF 

SHAKESPEARE 

EdHod  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS. 

This  edition  is  without  Question  the  most  compete  in  eristenoe,  the  editor  hatins  inierled  the 
comments  of  all  former  Shakespearian  scholars — English,  Frendi  and  Gennan— andfor  the  t^tadj 
of  the  plays,  the  edition  is  invaluable. 

The  fourteen  voluznee  which  have  thus  tar  appeared  are 

Macbeth,  Reviaed  Editioa  hy  Romeo  end  JsOet  The  Wister's  Tele 

Horace  Howard  Fumess,  Jr.  The  Tempest  Twelfth  Niglit 

King  Leer  A  MMsemmer  Night's  Dreesi  Much  Ado  Aheet  Nethisg 

Othello  As  Yes  Uke  It  Love's  Lsboer's  Lsst 

The  Merchsnt  of  Venice  Neoilet  (Two  vohmies)  (Pottage,  so  cents  extra) 

Royal  Octavo,  gilt  top.  uncut  edsea,  $4.00  net  per  volume.      Half  Moroooo,  gilt  top, 

$6.00  net  per  volume. 

I.  B.  UPFDICOn  COViNT,  PbUadelpUa 


EDUCATE  YOURSELF 

Lincoln  did  it — and  that,  too,  with  a  few  text  books  which  h«  had  to  walk  miles 
fco  borrow  and  which  he  had  to  read  by  the  Bare  of  a  pine-torcb. 

If  results  like  his  were  possible  under  such  adverse  conditions,  what  can  you 
■lot  do  with  the  advantages  of  having  in  your  own  home,  a  set  of 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

a  library  of  infonnation  on  every  subject  of  interest  to 
men.  Perfect  either  as  a  work  of  reference  or  as  a 
universal  text  book. 

To  make  this  latter  nse  still  more  easy  and  praaical, 

WE   GIVE   FREE 

with'  each  set  of  The  New  Inter- 
national   Encyclopaedia   bought, 

A  Volume  of  Special  Courses 
Arranged  for  Reading  and  Study 

This  volume,  in  connection  with  the  set,  practically 
alTords  the  advantages  of  a  college  course  at  home. 
Lectures,  text  hooks  and  a  complete  working  library- 
are  there. 

Whh  the  companion  volume  to  guide  you,  yon  can  take 
any  subject,  science,  art,  literature,  religion,  etc.,  and  fol- 
low it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  logical  order, 
thereby  gaining  a  thorough,  well-rounded  knowledge  ol 
the  whole  subject,  either  in  its  larger  or  general  aspect 
or  carried  down  to  the  minutest  details. 

The    New    International    Encyclopsedia   ia      j(^'\i-  *• 
uiied  for  such  general    reading   and  text  book  use,       ^\»^i^s^ 
unlike  any  other  reference  work,  it  is  written  in       A^**^^>''"* 
a  simple,  clear,  interesting  style  that  makes  it  fascinating  reading,  <^  ^^'^-^^ 

Besides,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive,  most    reliable  work  of      V*"  t.*^j.*V^^ 
reference  published  to-day.     It  comprises  lo  volumes,  contain-     j,«*,.o''.^o^^ 
ing  i6,7i8  pages,  700  full-page  illustrations  and  over  7,000     ^'^^tf-^t'SS*'        y' 

m  will  nil  out  tlM  attWhed  coupon.         ,9   .■>*  .^J'^ 


■  bandioBMly  lllu*trate<]   book  da«cr)tillv« 


5^-' 
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NOW   READY   FOR   DELIVERY 


The  Art  of 
Wall  Street  Investing 

By  John  Moody 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  investors,  attractively 
printed  and  bound,  and  treating  the  subject  of  Wall 
Street  Investing  in  a  sensible  and  original  manner. 
Many  books  have  been  written  in  the  past  on  the 
general  subject  of  Wall  Street,  and  special  studies 
have  been  made  of  its  various  phases;  but  this  is 
the  first  modern  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  in  an 
attractive  and  popular  form,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  individual  investor  as  well 
as   the  more   expert   banker   and   broker. 

The   book   is    made    up  of  ten   chapters,    em- 
bracing  the   following   subjects: 

I. — Safety  and  Security.  II. — Bonds  and  What  They 
Represent.  III. — Stocks  and  What  They  Are.  IV. — Analyz- 
ing Railroad  Securities.  V. — Industrials  and  Tractions.  VI. — 
Investments  vs.  Speculation.  VII. — **Get-Rich-Quick"  Schemes. 
VIII. — Reorganizations  and  Syndicates.  IX. — The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.     X. — Wall  Street  Phrases  and  Methods. 

PRICE  PER  COPY,  $i.oo  NET;  BY  MAIL,  $i.io 


THE  nOODY   CORPORATION 

35    NASSAU    STREET         -        -         -        NEW  YORK   CITY 


^f^;:^- 


'The  Story  of  New  Zealand" 

BY  PROF.  FRANK  PARSONS,  PH.D. 

Edited  and  Publiihed  by  Dr.  0.  F.  Taylor 

IS  A  book  of  860  pages,  containing  170  splendid  iUustaitions.    It  tells  the  truth  about  New  Zealand — ^the  truth 
that  has  startled,  amazed  and  exdtea  the  admiration  of  the  world — or  at  least  that  part  of  the  world  idiicfa 
I  been  allowed  to  Imow  the  truth.    All  of  us  have  n't  yet  been  allowed  to  learn  of  it,  because  the  "powers  that 
Tfht^feu  nothing  so  much  as  they  do  that  very  truth.    The  truth  about  New  Zealand  spells  death  to  spedal 
'privily  of  whatever  form  that  by  chicanery,  by  the  twisting  of  the  law,  by  the  bribery  of  our  legislatures  and  dty 
'COfoacm,  by  the  prostitution  of  our  courts,  l^  criminal  alliance  with  party  "bosses"  and  by  "strictly  legal 
^^■Mthods  diverts  our  mon^  into  its  own  pockets. 


^ 
1 


A  FEW  IMPORTANT  CONTRASTS 

How  Wo  Do  Things  in  Amorica.  How  'T  is  Oono  in  Now  Zoaiantf. 


':  Nominations  by  machine. 
'^Govermnent  by  party  "bosses." 
'Spoils  system. 
'Pc^tical  corruption. 

Monopoly  pressure  to  control  Government. 
.  Omoentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

I>Qllar  the  king. 

Govemment  loans  to  banks. 

Banks  for  private  profit. 
'Unjust  discrimination  in  freight  rates. 

Railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones  for  private 
profit. 

Qiguiisation  of  capital  in  the  lead. 

Frequent  and  costly  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Industrial  conflict;  disputes  of  labor  and  capital 
settled  by  battle. 

KMiour  day. 

Contract  system  in  public  works. 

.Taxation  for  revenue. 

Fanners  and  worldngmen  divided  at  the  ballot- 
box. 

Monopolists  and  politicians  in  control. 

Life  insurance  a  private  ** graft." 

Fire  insurance  for  private  profit. 

*  Coal-mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  coal-trust 
for  private  profit. 

Government  aid  for  railroads  and  monopolies  by 
favoring  laws  and  '*pap." 

Panics  recurring  as  regularly  as  the  Wall-street 
gamblers  and  speculators  drown  confidence 
in  a  flood  of  "watered"  stocks  and  "undi- 
gested securities." 

The  poor-house. 


Nominations  by  popular  petition. 

Grovemment  by  the  people. 

Merit  system. 

No  political  corruption. 

Government  pressure  to  break  down  monopoly. 

Di£Pusion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Manhood  the  king. 

Grovemment  loans  to  farmers,  merchants  and 
laboring  men. 

Postal  savings-banks. 

No  discrimination  in  freight-rates. 

Railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones  for  public 
service. 

Organization  of  men  in  the  lead. 

No  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Industrial  peace;  disputes  of  labor  and  capital 
settled  by  judicial  decision. 

8-hour  day. 

Direct  employment  and  co5perative  methods. 

Taxation  for  the  public  good. 

Farmers  and  woridngmen  united  at  the  ballot- 
box. 

Tlie  conmion  people  in  control. 

Grovemment  life  insurance. 

Glovemment  fire  insurance. 

Grovemment  ownership  and  operation  of  coal- 
mines for  the  benefit  of  all  Uie  people. 

Grovemment  aid  for  home-makers  by  settling 
people  on  vacant  land  and  advancing  money 
at  low  interest  to  home-builders. 

Panics  prohilnted  by  Grovemment  taking  prac- 
ticid  control  of  the  chief  bank  and  standing 
behind  it  with  the  credit  of  the  nation.  (New 
Zealand  did  not  have  a  panic  in  1893.  All 
the  rut  of  the  toorld  did,) 

Old-age  pensions  for  the  deserving. 


A  moment's  reflection  on  reading  these  significant  contrasts  cannot  hdp  but  profoundlv  impress  even  the 
iifferent  reader,  tf  he  will  bear  in  mmd  that  the  things  enumerated  under  "In  New  Zealand    are  not  the  thincs 


indifferent  ^ 

they  "hope  to  do  some  day,"  but  are  a  few  of  the  things  they  have  been  doing  for  years  and  are  doing  io-dajf^ 

every  day.    Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  whole  stony  ? 

PRIOK,  93.00   NKT;     BY   MAIL,  93.50 

Send  Orders  to  ''  The  Arena"  Magazine,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NEWS  OF  THE  ARENA  CLUBS  AND  OTHER  MOVEJ 
MENTS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  FUN- 

DAMENTAL  DEMOCRACY 


DIREOTOBT  OF  ARENA  OLUBS. 


The  New  Orleans  Arena  Olub. 

Prtaideidy  Mn.  J.  M.  Fsrgvson. 
Viee-PratkUlUt  Mn.  Hkrman  J.  Skifkbth. 
Secretary,  Min  Margarxt  Hanson. 
Treatwrer,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Firbell. 

Thii  Club  was  formed  in  June,  1892. 

The  club  meets  every  Monday  evening,  except  during  the 
three  lummer  monUii,  at  its  rooms,  1586  Clio  street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


First  Arena  Olub  of  Denver. 

PreaidenL  Hon.  J.  Wabkbr  Mills. 
Vtee-PreudeiU,  Dr.  8.  T.  McDkbmith. 
Secretary,  Mn.  V.  D.  Htds-Voobl. 

The  Club  meets  the  flnt  and  third  Monday  of  each  month, 
at  712  Kittredge  Building,  Denver,  Col. 


The  Arena  Olub  of  Olathe,  Colorado. 

Prettdmlt  F.  K  Ashbubn. 
Secretary  t  Miss  Lida  Cottsb. 

The  Club  meets  the  flnt,  third  and  fifth  Monday  evenings 
of  each  month.  

The  Arena  Olub  of  Oswego,  Kansas. 

Prettdmlt  John  E.  Cook. 
Secretary,  John  8.  Clabxb. 
rreosurer,  C.  D.  Cajibkll. 

The  Club  meets  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  evenings  of 
each  month  in  the  City  Library  Building. 


The  Arena  Club  of  The  State  Normal  School, 

Valley  City,  N.  D. 

Preeldeni,  9xnnbv  Nertbobt. 
Secretary,  Fbida  CHBOnANSON. 

The  Club  meets  once  a  month  during  the  school-year. 


The  Arena  Olub  of  Medina,  Ohio. 

FreMaU,  Hon.  A.  Munson. 
Vk&-PreddenL  O.  K.  Hbwbb. 
Secretary,  B.  Calvbbt. 
nmeurer,  H.  W.  Adams. 


The  Arena  Olub  of  Dubois,  Fa. 

Prettdent,  J.  &  Bbown. 

Vtee-Preeldeni,  Fbbd.  D.  Thomas. 

Secretary,  William  Lockybb,  618  Maple  avenue. 

limturer,  Thomas  Hxpbubn. 

The  Club  meets  at  Sparks  Hall,  West  Long  avenue. 


The  Arena  Olub  of  Fond  Oreek,  Oklahoma. 

PreetdeiU,  F.  O.  Waluno. 
}/ied-PrtndenLT.  W.  Zkiglbb. 
Secretary  mid  maeurer,  J.  A.  Aldbbson. 

The  dub  meets  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  until 
September,  and  then  tUe  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month. 

Place  of  meeting.  Court  Room  of  Court  House. 


ARENA  CLUB  OHAT. 

THIS  month  we  shall  omit  for  the  iDOst  Diii«! 
rmilar  Qub  News  in  oitier  to  ghe  a  iai,  4 
stract  of  one  of  the  DenTcr  Club's  ineetinB>  is  li ' 
typical  of  the  Arena  Chib  meetmgs,  or  raocr  it  ill 
fair  illustiation  of  the  fleoenJ  infonnal  dliscDHiosiliA 
follows  the  different  addresses  or  ^Mcaal  fealMilli 
evening^s  profframine,  and  wiD  serve  to  dksv  hp 
thougfi-stimiiMiting  aiid  helphil  frank  tiie  ^MWit 
of  educatioQ  along  sodaL  eooiioiiiie  and  polifal  ■§ 
is  the  work  of  the  Qubs.  Indeed,  tfaej  aie  fssBft 
real  factor  in  broadenmg  the  cultore  of  aD  ""tpt**^ 

The  Arena  Chib  of  Knvcr  is  doi^g  a  milmJUsal 
Its  members  have  recency  enjo|y«d  mmtmmJtHm% 
number  of  able  thinkers 


view-points.  Amomr  these  nwakcfs  aie  tiie  Ukmm 
Hon.  J.  Warner  Mflls,  FMdent  ol  the  Aicm  Cli; 
MBa  Tuppcr  Maynard,  of  the  edHocisl  stitf  sfli 
Denver  rfew9  and  a  wdt-known  lectuwg  cm  mM 
progress;  Dr.  S.  T.  McDenmith;  Otio  F.  Thosmli 
prominent  labor  leader;  the  Rer.  H.  W.  Fftittac 
Fkofessor  James  £.  Le  Ross^gool;  Hion.  Bdskt 
VsnCise;  EllisO.  Jones,  fonnei^  editor  of  tibelV» 
Poi<  of  Cblumbos,  Ohio;  and  Judge  Ben.  B.  lirisF 
On  the  evening  we  are  about  to  notiocw  tliefinlch^ 


ter  of  the  Dinet-Lefidation  Primer 
Secretary.    This  pnmer  has  been  , 
for  the  Arena  Qubs  of  America  bgr 
Fusons,  IVesident  of  the  National  1 
League  and  author  of  Ths  Sk/ry^  JVmp 

CUufor  the  PwjoU  and  The  Heart  0/  lft« 

PrAUm;  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  fteridcnt  ot  the  NsliHiBi 
DirectrLeeislation  League;  Geonn  H.  SUfalv.  IM- 
dent  of  t&  Pec^'s^vewMnt;y  Xeegoe  el  iimim 
the  Hon.  J.  Wsiner  lOs;  AUsn  L.  Bcbsob;  Dr.CI. 
Taylor;  Balph  Albcrtaon.  the  Secralaiy  ol  the  Mms* 
diusetts  Referendum  League;  J.  P.  GadbHa;  St 
John  R.  Haynes;  W.  &  IrRcn  and  the  Edterof  Iks 
Absna.  After  the  readii^  of  the  primer 
Mills  called  for  free  discusBKXi  on  tiie  qnestk 

Mr.  Otto  F.  Thum  speSke  of  his  den  „ 
Direct-Lepsktion,  and  steted  that  be  liad  jut 
that  the  &ecutive  Board  and  offiom  oi  the  Ooknii 
State  Federation  of  LaboTf  oonmrisiitt  n  inimtrw  sf 
Federations  of  the  state,  has  deoded  to  make  Dimft- 
Legislation  the  prindpal  rampaign  issue  this  whSk 
They  are  going  to  make  an  agpesBve  ggJit  lor  ss 
smoidment  to  the  Constitutioiilbr  the  BciBnidiB 
and  the  Rig^t  of  Recall,  so  as  to  oonqpci  WiUm 
demanded  by  the  people.  He  also  undetatuod^st  lis 
Typognajbical  Union  had  endoned  the  piiucsuK  * 
that  m  Colorsdo  many  strong  organisations  vrafSsa 
now  on  be  engsged  sctivdy  in  a  battle  for  the  adis— 
of  Direct-Legidation.  Ele  further  ststed  tibt  the 
Qgsnnakers  "use  the  Referendum  in  iimjlhiB| 
T&y  have  not  had  a  convention  in  yeais»  but osetfi 
Referendum  altogether.  It  is  an  oiganisatioB  of  foi^ 
or  fifty  thousand  members,  snd  has  for  tiiB^hMt  ks 
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-aimcled  all  of  its  bosineis  bgr  the  Referendum 
naidcntble  lucoen."  The  Bnmer,  he  fdt,  was 
and  important,  espedalbr  in  Denver,  where 
things  will  soon  oome  up  for  a  referendum  vote, 
the  ordinances  providinff  for  the  M<^att  Road 
:  Tramway  extensions,  ftesident  Mills  pconted 
fact  that  the  M<^att  and  IVamway  propositions 
ye  sulnoaitted  to  the  people  in  pursuance  of  the 
Amendment,  and  Mr.  Thum  added  that  "the 
nff  we  can  do,  as  a  dub,  is  to  endorse  the  move- 
Dd  push  it  along  so  as  to  get  a  constitutional 
nent*'  at  as  early  a  date  asjpossible.  He  thou^t 
rhi^  the  authors  of  the  Frimer  were  too  confi- 

to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  that  mijg^t  be  se- 
yj  the  Referendum.  Mr.  Mills  rephed  that  it 
eid  statements  of  opinions,  but  those  opinions 
ised  on  facts.    Take  Switseriand,  for  exain^e. 

that  a  member  intemipted  sayins:  "The 
e^le  are  honest  and  a  uniform  people/* 
Mills  replied  that  "th^  are  a  mixed  people — 
onalities  and  Bve  religions.  The  Referendum 
opted  in  1874,  but  the  Initiative  had  not  been 
ced  throug^ut  the  R^ublic  before  1891." 
Vogd  su^ested  that  the  conorations  had  not 
much  of  a  foothold  then,  and  Mr.  Mills  replied 
iiect-Lesislation  was  introduced  to  curb  the 
lions.  He  showed  how  under  Direct-Legisla- 
B  ^oremment  had  successfully  taken  over  the 
b  m  a  manner  hij^ilv  advantageous  to  the  peo- 
d  oontinuin{^  Mr.  ]i£lls  said:  '^Direct-Legisla- 
I  do  something  here.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
hort  shitft  Of  some  of  these  questions  that  are 
ing  the  people,  such  as  whether  there  is  any 
Dfe  the  Constitution  in  the  state  of  Cokwado? 
lid  be  enabled  to  decide  anv  Questions  that  may 
f  voting  directly  instead  of  allowing  important 
es  to  be  thrust  aside  fay  those  who  are  said  to 
rqatsentatives,  but  most  frequently  are  mis- 
Dtativcs." 

ember  present  then  read  passages  from  Mr. 
's  artiGle  on  "Soldiers  of  the  Conmion  Good,'* 
IfM^t  Magtadne  for  March,  settins  forth  the 
itj  Off  the  Swiss  people  as  a  result  3  their  ad- 
)  to  pure  democracy  eojoftd  through  such  prac- 
Bihods  as  Direct-LeBskition. 
York  ipdie  very  xeeUndly  in  favor  of  Direct* 
tkm.  He  had  long  fdt  now  absolutdv  power- 
and  scores  of  others  were  to  influence  the  action 
V  political  parfy.  He  saw  what  others  saw — 
5  parties  were  bong  controUed  by  a  few  woridng 
ir  own  qpedal  interests,  and  that  the  sreat  ma^s 
people  were  practicallv  disfrandiisea.  "I  am 
man,**  he  eiriaimed,  "out  it  nves  me  fresh  1m^ 
movement  for  Direct-Leguiation — for  I  fed 
me  day  I  and  my  sons  will  nave  a  hand  in  hdp- 
frame  the  laws  of  the  counti^.  We  may  be  a 
infffactor  in  govenunent,— <aly,  state  and  na^ 
*  He  bdieved  that  Direct-Legislation  would 
re  to  u|^lft  the  political  forces  of  the  country 
9j  other  one  thing  that  has  been  suggested  for 
Iff  the  masses  from  the  control  (rf  the  bosses. 
Mr.  Pinkham  said :  "I  have  an  item  of  interest, 
I  suppose,  wiD  be  in  the  newq>apers  to-morrow, 
meetmff  of  the  Ministers' Alliance  to-dav  a  young 
lormea  us  that  another  petition  would  be  sul^ 
to  the  councils.  The  movers  back  of  the  pro- 
e  the  younff  people  of  the  Christian  Citizens' 
s.  ,They  wm  work  to  cstabhsh  an  indiq>ensaUe 
Direct-Legislation  that  wiD  do  more  than  au^ht 
lead  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  The  petition 
to  the  administrative  part  of  the  government, 
itition  is  for  the  Rig^t  of  Recall."  Mr.  Pink- 
;reed  with  de  Tocqueville  that  "the  cure  for  the 


evils  of  democracy  is  more  democracy,**  and  Mr.  Mills 
suggested  that  it  be  a  guarded  democracy.  This,  in- 
deed, is  predsdy  what  Direct-Legislation  is — a  guard- 
ed democracy  or  suarded  representative  ^vemment. 
It  is  based  on  the  fundamental^  democratic  ideal  that 
the  people  are  the  source  of  power,  and  insists  upon 
the  rqnesentatives  of  the  people  bemg  representatives 
of  the  people  instead  of  representatives  m  dass-inter- 
ests,  and  it  ffuaids  sovemment  fay  reserving  the  rjs^t 
to  veto  legisUtion  wnich  does  not  represent  the  wisnes 
of  the  people,  and  the  right  to  initiate  laws  which  are 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Vogel  did  not  lake  the  Primer's  form — that  of  a 
catechism.  Speakinff  from  e9q)erience  he  bdwved 
that  the  prejudice  <n  childhood  survives  to  make  un- 
popular anything  that  faring  up  the  old  ni^tmare  of 
a  catediism.  Er.  McDermith  did  not  a^ree  with  Mr. 
Vogel  that  the  question  and  answer  form  is  not  the  best 
way  to  present  Direct-Legislation  to  the  people.  He 
fdt  that  the  first  chapter  of  the  Mmer  left  practically 
nothing  to  be  said,  and  he  bdieved  that  it  appeared  in 
the  best  possiUe  form— ^that  of  puttinff  questions  and 
suppllyinff  answers.  ^  This  Mmer,  he  rat,  ou^t  to  be 
prmted  by  the  million  and  distributed  by  req)onsible 
parties  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Vogd  thouflht  that  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum wouM  probaQy^  result  in  some  unwise  Icgidation, 
but  each  and  everr  individual  who  took  part  in  those 
movements  would  D^gin  to  think  about  thmgs,  and  the 
thinking  and  learning  would  help  him  to  be  a  greater 
and  better  citisen.  He  thpudlit  the  Referendum  would 
make  us  devebp  sociologicaBy.  We  have  reached  the 
point,  he  insisted,  in  our  devebpment  when  the  idea 
of  a  benevolent  deqsotism  is  dead.  What  we  should 
do  now  is  to  push  alons  the  road  of  real  setf-govem- 
ment  as  ruudqr  as  possible. 

Mr.  CaUicotte  stated  that  he  had  been  an  advocate 
of  Direct-Lenslation  since  1892.  He  travded  om- 
tinually  over  tne  state  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  foster 
interest  in  Direct-LeKJslatioiL  He  has  been  the  means 
of  starting  several  Inrect-Legislation  Clubs,  and  also 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  circulate  literature 
that  would  enfighten  the  people. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  "a  few  years  ago  he  was  on 
the  Isle  of  lian  where  thev  have  used  the  Ref crendom 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  has  proved  venr  success 
ful.  Thqr  have  the  House  of  Keys  iHiidi  rarmulates 
the  law.  Then  it  must  be  read  to  the  people  from  a 
kndl  in  the  valley  and  reodve  their  appoval. 

"Some  years  ago,'*  he  continued.  Home  Rule  and 
FubUc-Ownership  for  Denver  were  promised  the  peo- 
ple on  the  stump.  When  it  came  to  the  legislature, 
however,  both  parties  were  wilUng  to  give  one  or  the 
other  r^efs,  but  neither  would  unite  to  pve  both  the 
measures  the  P«o^  demanded  and  which  had  been 
promised  them.  The  measures  sot  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  could  not  for  some  time  get  them  before 
the  House.  Finally,  bv  a  little  stratagem  I  suooeeded 
in  setting  them  rqxnted,  to  the  amasement  of  the  papers 
wmdi  declared  that  the  gnLYca  had  ffivcn  iq>  their  dead, 
for  ihae  was  a  resurreraon  from  the  graveyard  of  tiie 
Denver  City  Charter  Committee.  A  few  davs  later 
tiie  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bills  should  be  hdd 
back,  after  he  had  oome  from  the  Governor's  office. 
Shortty  afterwards,  I  was  told  that  the  gentleman  wish- 
ed to  see  me  in  the  doak-foom.  On  floin^  there  I 
found  a  prominent  corporation  lobbyist  wno  tned  every 
wile  to  induce  me  to  hold  bade  the  bills  as  a  favor  to 
him,  and  treated  me  with  some  violent  language  when 
I  refused.  The  next  stq>  the  bills,  widen  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  deric  to  enmss,  were  lost 
and  th^  have  never  turned  iq>  since.  The  explanation 
of  their  loss,  as  given  by  the  derk,  is  as  follows:  After 
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the  lobbjrist  left  him,  he  went  to  the  clerk  and  reouested 
that  the  bills  be  shown  to  a  supporter  of  the  oiarter- 
moYement  who  wished  to  read  tnem  over,  but  who  did 
not  desire  to  be  seen  about  the  House.  He  stated  that 
the  friend  was  waiting  on  the  Colfax  avenue  steps  of 
the  Capitol.  The  clenc  put  the  bills  in  his  pocket  and 
joined  the  man  on  the  steps.  The  latter  desired  a 
more  private  spot  for  his  reading,  and  suggested  a  car- 
riage which  was  standing  on  the  street  nearby.  Once 
inuie  carriage,  they  were  driven  rapidly  to  the  railroad 
depot  where  the  clerk  was  given  a  pass  for  Kansas  City 
and  told  to  stav  in  that  place  till  he  was  ordered  to 
come  home.  That  was  not  until  the  L^pslature  had 
adjourned."  The  derk,  in  exculpating  lumself,  after- 
ward told  Mr.  Bradley  that  he  had  always  been  ashamed 
of  the  part  he  took  in  the  proceeding,  but  that  he  be- 
lieved in  party-rule.  Direct-Lesismtion  would  put 
a  stop  to  such  betrayal  of  the  people. 

President  Mills  stated  that  they  had  in  the  hall  a 
number  of  books  kindly  donated  to  the  Arena  Club  by 
Mr.  Herman  and  others,  this  being  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Club's  library.  They  also  had  letters  from  The 
Arena  stating  that  their  contribution  to  the  library 
would  be  sent  shortly.  He  suggested  that  a  Library 
Committee  be  appointed.  Mr.  Vocel  moved  that  the 
President  and  S^retary  be  elected  aXibrary  Committee 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number  if  desired,  and  the 
motion  was  adopted. 

We  have  given  this  somewhat  extended  dijgest  of  a 
t^ical  Arena  Club's  open  court,  or  general  discussion, 
wnich  follows  the  special  feature  of  the  evening.  The 
rq)ort  is  greatly  abridged,  and  yet  it  takes  as  mudi 
space  as  we  felt  it  possible  to  devote  to  the  subject,  as 
we  wish  to  show  how  varied,  informing  and  informal 
the  discussions  are.         

ANOTHEB  VIOTOBT  FOB  HONESTY  AND 

PUBLIO  M0BALIT7  WON   BT  THE 

MUOK-BAKE  MAN. 

Score  another  victory  for  law  and  justice  won  for 
the  people  by  the  much-abused  muck-rake  man  who  is 
such  a  nightmare  to  the  high  financiers,  the  thieves, 
the  erafters  and  the  machine  politicians.  On  May 
4th  Uie  United  States  Grand  Jury  at  New  York  City 
indicted  the  tujpar-trust  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  bringinff  in  seven  true  bills  on  evidence  se- 
cured and  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  Rimdoli^ 
Hearst.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Hearst 
exposed  the  extortion,  law-breakiii£  and  robbeiy  of 
the  coal  and  railroad-trusts  and  hakd  into  court  the 
magnates  who  controlled  the  criminal  corporations, 
thenirfJings  of  plutocracjr  in  the  press  and  the  special- 
pleaders  ul  along  the  line  who  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly beholdoi  to  the  trusts,  the  monopolies  and  the 
(;reat  corporations  b^gan  denoundng  yellow  journalism 
m  general  and  Mr.  Hearst  in  particular.  But  the  peo- 
(^  applauded.  ^When,  recently,  the  great  raaical 
journalist  laid  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  su^jar- 
tnist  and  the  railways  before  the  department  of  justice, 
therebv  doing  the  work  which  the  government  should 
have  done  long  before,  again  the  cnr  was  raised,  and 
this  time  the  opprobious  term  of  the  muck-rake  man" 
was  freely  used  py  the  various  tools  of  privileged  inter- 
ests when  referring  to  Mr.  Hearst.  But  so  convincing 
was  the  evidence  presented  by  this  muck-rake  man 
that  the  government  was  forced  to  act  As  a  result 
the  8iu;ar-trust  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
are  inmcted  for  criminal  practices. 

A  GLASS  OF  FIFTY  TOUNG  MEN  AND 

WOMEN  LISTEN  TO  DIEEOT-LEGIS- 

LATION  AT  AN  ABENA  OLUB. 

Professor  John  M.  Gillette,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  sends  an  inter- 


esting report  of  the  Arena  Club  tn#M»rifig  held  a 
93d,  from  which  we  make  the  foUowing  eitnd : 

''Our  Club  met  last  Monday  and  discuaa 
government, — the  meaning  of  the  BdocDda 
initiative,  the  Refer^idum  in  America  and  the; 
tages  of  Direct-Legislation.  Members  of  tk 
prepared  the  papers  and  reports  and  gne 
They  were  exceedingly  dear  and  oompRh 
After  each  report  I  emphasized  and  illustrated 
sential  points.  Besides  the  Club-members,  I 
my  American  History  class  of  fifty  members  to 
which  it  did.  The  members  took  notes  aod 
drilled  and  examined  on  Direct-Legialatioo  u 
of  their  woik.  We  shall  next  time  oonside 
phases,  and  particularly  many  cases  of  state  i 
nidpal  guarded  representation. 

''1  desire  to  say  that  I  like  your  PriHur  of 
Legidation,  and  will  make  use  of  its  valuable 
I  trust  it  will  be  published  and  widdy  uaed." 

THE  8TANDABD   OIL.  THE    PBESl 
AND  THE  MUOK-RAKB. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  hish  fii 
and  grafters  of  Wall  street  aiui  elaewliereniKi 
had  time  to  fully  congratulate  eac^  other  ova 
tarjr  Taft's  attack  on  the  mudc-rakcrs  who  i 
posing  the  corruption  of  biuiiieaB  and  politi 
before  Commissioner  Giu^eld  ^""dfH  tiie  m 
with  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  yaidi 
Standard  Oil  Company,  to  Uie  IVesident,  wb 
it  in  so  v^jorous  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  & 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Bogera  and  Mr.  Archbo 
dedared  the  statements  of  the  Fkcaident  to  1 
Mr.  Boosevelt,  however,  has  the  madiinanr  oi 
at  his  command  and  without  expense  to  him 
with  nation-wide  approval  he  can  easQy  provi 
the  falsity  lies.  Will  he  do  it.  or  is  the  Stand 
Company,  as  one  of  its  members  is  said  to  li 
dared,  stronger  than  the  government  ?     We  aha 


AN  ABENA  OLUB  IN  OHIOACK 

A  very  jiromising  Arena  C3ub  has  been  i 
established  in  Chicago,  the  news  of  which  has 
us  too  late  for  extended  notice,  which  will,  h 
appear  in  our  July  issue. 


POEMS  OF  PB0QBB88 :    A  SUOOES 

We  this  month  begin  publishixijg  a  series  of 
poems  oi  progress  and  democracy  by  the  f  oremo 
of  the  people,  and  we  suggest  that  some  men 
wpointed  Dy  the Fresidentof  each  Arena  Club 
these  poems  at  some  meetinfips  of  the  Club, 
could  oe  read  at  the  opening,  before  the  regula 
of  business.  We  sug^t  this  because  we  bdir 
poems  as  will  appear  m  this  series  will  prove  a 
miration  to  all  wno  hear  them,  that  th^  will  st 
nobler  ideas  and  visions,  and  that  by  feeding  ^ 
agination  they  will  lead  to  consecrated  service 

ahlservice  of  humanity — ^the  emancipation  a 
>lement  of  the  people. 


THET  BEQABD  HIM  OHIEP  AMONG 
MUOK-BAKE  MEN. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  evidently  hole 
Resident  Boosevelt  is  the  most  widced  of  all  tl 
tilent  mudc-rake  men,  am}  the  beef -trust-pro 
Judge  Humphrey  is  doubtless  of  the  same  c^Mnic 


mcE  n  HOSE  wo  ono  "the  meu 

IB  PAOB,  lUda       ~  ~  ~    ~ 

>f  tUi  imjailTm  ^^  _«,.  ,,.h —  ^-, 

iWMBlwr  iMoea.    W«  har*  oo  luod  ■  few  of  prarloua 
M— Mci.  n,  22,  3S,  at,  IS,  »,  3T,   2S,  Mid  II     -<-'-•- 

"-- — n  no«lptor  iKMa«a.    Addiw 

mtT  BRiJtPT:  PDBLMHKE.  TaBMTOll, 


IPCliT  >S  UL  IT  \ 
^  ■  ■    —    BIOIOT.K8,  TIBKS  ai 


WILL  COST  VOU 

FBKK   BIOrCLE  cualogue 

wnplFte    line   of   high-giide 

^  , ■ndSBNDRIESalfBlCBS 

■  BELOTTuiraUieriiuDafactnrErotileala'iiilhe  world. 

,A  OO  HOTBUTA  BicrcLE  :rr.,"i^ 

or  on  an/  hid  of  lerml.  until  you  have  tnrHvcd  our  coraplele  Free  Cetk- 
locna*  illustrating  and  d«albln([  every  ki     '    " 

tdcvclea.  old  utterna  and  laleat  models,  and 

rttlOEa  and  woDdertol  newotfers  made 

direct  to  rider  with  no  tsiddlemen's  profits. 

PartboFrelcbtind 


Dd  of  high-eiide  and  low-Kiade 
lesTD  alTour  remarkable  LOW 
possible  by  selling  ftom  (aci 


low  lO  Dajs  1 


:o  suitable  yoime  m 


□  everythiog  and  gcL 
irn  and  can  oSei 


$8.50  PUNCTURE-PROOF  TIRES  ? /•  ^^f. 

r      ™i>     •^        *^  I     I      ^^BlS^a^^SS^^  ^PEH  PAIR 


M»  Will  aa!iMU_«»f-v>''ll 


(CABH  WITH  OnDCR  S4.as) 

NO  MORE  TROUBLE  FROM  PUNCTURES. 
Result  of  15  years  experience  in  tire 
malcing.    No  dntiDer  from  THORNS,  CAC- 
TUS, PINS.  NAILS.  TACKS  or  GLASS. 

Serious  punctures,  like  intentional  knife 
be  vulcanized  like  nny  other  tire. 

TwoHundred  Thousand  pairs  now  in  igIjiI 
Sn«Dl]r-&w  TbDusand  pairs  sold  last  iwr. 

I    Kadetn  all  afaea-    H  i»  ItTelyjad  cmj  riding  very  rfurablc  and  Uned 


preveiit  rim  odMIdk.  Tlila 
B  Will  outlast  any  otb«r 
.k»— SOFT.  BI.A8TIC  ami 


rubber.  11 


Z^tS 


ryticc.  tbe  puncture  n 


laTc  hondrcda  of  letters  tntn  m 

mceortwkclnawbolcaeasoa.   TBey  wogn  no  tnon  than 
inallties  being  glveB  by  sental  laycn  of  thin,  apedailr 

—  ~— ^" lOonoonuBOnly  fell  when  riding  DO  ambalt 

■  ■  •- -" -'-fiombelnj 


■perpaJTltt 

._    Wc  will  alsD  send  01 

-■  on  full  paldffdera (tbeae  m 


_n  oidiBarytln.  ..__ .. 

prepared  fshrlcon  the  tread.  That 
or  lott  load*  is  oicTEomc  by  the  | 

•qneesed  out  between  the  lite  and , ,- 

tiici  Ii  18.30  per  pair,  bat  for  advertising  pnrpoaea  we  aie  making  a  raeciBl  faclOTy  price 
of  only  ||Ai  per  pair.  All  otder*  shipped  «ae  day  letter  iirecnved.  We  ihlp  C.O.D.  o 
Ton  do  not  pay  a  cent  mtn  yon  have  examined  and  feotid  them  strictly  aa  represented, 
^c  will  allow  a  «nah  dlsoMut  of  5  per  cent  (therebi  making  the  price  SA-U  per  pair]  if  ym : 

- riTH  OKDBB  aoa  encl-— ■  "•'-  .J-—.'— — •     " ■■■  -f—  - — •  — ■-  -' 

d  pump  and  twoBai 

a  If  for  any  reaaoa  (hey  an 

'1y  reliable  and  noocy  sent  i»  _  _  _  _..  _  ...  _  »....    ....  ^w.  ».—■—»■, 

. or  Freight  Agent  or  the  Bdltor  of  thia  paper  about  ui.    If  you  order  a  pair  or 

uwse  tins,  yon  will  find  that  they  will  ride  eaaicT,  run  fauer,  wear  better,  laat  longer  and  lock 
Sner  than  any  lire  yon  have  cirertued  or  seen  at  any  pike.  We  know  that  yon  wUI  be  h>  well  pleaaed 
tbal  when  you  want  a  bicycle  you  will  give  ns  your  aider.  We  want  yon  (o  acad  ni  a  small  trial 
order  at  once,  hence  tbla  remarkable  tire  offer. 

OOASTBi^BRAKC^  cverythCglnaHfucycle  llne'nre lol^l^M'at hS'^MMul 

prlcea  charged  hy  dealeiB  and  repair  moi.    Write  for  our  big  BDNDBT  catalogiie. 

ja^l    ^u*^    mmMMrr  txt  write  ns  a  postal  today.    DO  NOT  THnfK  OF  BniMO  a 

00    HOT    wfAfT  Mcydeor  a  pair  of  Urea  from  anyone  or-"  —  • -^ • 

wonderful  oSera  weatcmaklnc.    It  only  cost*  a : — "-'  *-' ' 


UU  CYCLE  COIPMY,  0«pL  "kt"  CIICICO,  ILL 


--J!!5=^ 
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TAKEN  FROM  THE  LETTER 

OF  A  WINNER 


**  The  Pandex  of  the  Press  is  the  easiest  magazine 
to  sell  on  a  yearly  subscription  basis  that  I  have  ever 
handled.  This  I  say  after  six  years*  experience, 
during  which  time  I  have  sold  nearly  every  good 
magazine  published.  In  a  former  letter  you  asked  me 
to  give  my  reasons  why  I  thought  it  sold  so  readily. 
When  I  try  to  sell  a  story  magazine  I  find  there  are 
so  many  on  the  market  that  I  can  centralize  my  talk 
on  no  one  main  feature  that  the  others  do  not  contain. 
If  I  try  to  sell  a  trade  journal  the  same  objection  holds 
good  there.  The  same  objection  obtains  if  I  try  to 
sell  a  music  journal,  or  any  technical  journal.  But  The 
Pandex  of  the  Press  is  the  only  newspaper  magazine 
published  in  the  world  and  magazine  readers  recognize 
at  once  that  what  they  get  in  The  Pandex  they  can  find 
in  no  other  journal  published.  Any  day  that  I  do 
not  take  twenty  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Pandex 
of  the  Press  I  realize  it  is  absolutely  my  own  fault.'' 

We  want  an  agent  for  The  Pandex  of  the  Press  in 
every  town.     Write  us  to-day  for  terms. 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Publishers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


i« 


A  BOOK  FOB  EVEBYBODY"l 


JUST  PUIN  FOLKS 

BY   E.    STILLHAN   DOUBLEDAT 


"Many  a  man  will  see  himself  pUtumd  hat, 
and  will  marrd  to  know  how  another  hat  so  wdl 
told  hi$  ttorjr.  Here,  all  the  tragedy  and  comedy 
ollif e  are  played,  and  in  tudi  cabins  in  America, 
babies  are  Dom  that  sometimes  srow  to  be  men 
idbo  deal  out  joy  or  sorrow  to  mSold  thousands. 
'Just  Plain  Fdn*  is  a  novel  with  a  mission.  The 
book  will  do  good.  It  enlarges  the  svmpathies 
and  brings  to  the  surface  the  tears  of  pity;  yet 
many  a  quiet  smile  do  we  enjoT  as  the  leayes  are 
tnmed.  Verf  charming  ana  tMuditly  ookxed  is 
the  word  nainting  of  manv  of  these  diaracten 
whom  we  nave  alTseen  ana  know  so  wdl.  Thqr 
come  to  vm  like  old  neighbors  ^om  we  meet  by 
chance  in  Europe — ^we  nerer  knew  before  that  we 
thougjit  so  mucn  of  them.'* — ^Elbert  Hubbard. 


Siepagei. 


12-ma    Bound  in  cloth,    eontaini  a  port- 
rait of  the  author. 


01.95  Postpaia 

Sale  Bjr  AlBert  Brandt 

TJBJBNTON,  NBW  JJSJBSJST 


The  Referendum  News,  edited  by  George  H.  Shiblej. 
published  monthly  by  The  Peoples  SoTereignty  Leagne  of 
America.   Subscription  fifty  cents  a  year.   Sample  copies  firee. 

THE  KBFSBBMDini  VBW8, 

28  Bliss  BnUdlnf ,  Waahlagtom,  D.  0. 


BOOKS  BY  MAIL 

As  a  matter  of  accommodation  to 
our  readers — many  of  whom  are  lo- 
cated in  foreign  countries  or  in  places 
where  there  are  no  book-stores — "The 
Arena"  is  prepared  to  supply  the 
books  of  any  publisher,  on  receipt  of 
the  publisher's  price  with  the  cost  of 
postage  added.  When  the  cost  of 
postage  is  not  known  it  is  usually  safe 
to  estimate  it  at  one-tenth  the  price 
of  the  book.  Any  excess  will  be 
promptly  returned,  or,  if  desired,  the 
excess  will  be  credited  on  account  of 
subsequent  orders. 

ALBERT  BRANDT:   Publisher 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


THE    VRE,SS 


reflects  the  actiyities  of  the  world, 
ooantry  are  fhll  of 


The  papers  of  the 


VALUABLE  POINTERS 

For  example :  A  telephone  line  ii  to  be  built  and  the 
first  one  to  obtain  the  information  ii  the  local  editor.  We 
■end  the  item  to  a  manuflictarer  of  telephone  equipment, 
who  immediately  gets  in  touch  with  the  putiee  and 
■ecures  their  order  before  his  competitor  knows  anything 
about  it  The  same  idea  applies  to  most  any  business. 
We  have  made  a  study  of  the 

COMMBRICAL  VALUE 
OP  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

and  are  daily  supplying  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
We  give  70U  the  Informatiou  before  the  trade  Journals 
and  publishers  of  so-called  trade  reports  know  anvthing 
about  it.  No  matter  where  you  are  or  what  your  une  of 
business  we  oan  help  you. 

Send  I8.00for  a  special  trial  month's  serrice.  One  new 
order  will  pay  fbr  a  year's  subscription. 

CLIPPINGS  on  any  subject  fh>m  current  issues  for  a  few 
cents  a  day.  We  ooTer  the  entire  country  and  read  more 
of  the  leading  publications  than  any  other  bureau. 

Our  literary  department  will  save  you  much  Taluable 
time  and  research  in  preparing  a  lecture,  club  papers, 
debate  or  eany.   Booklet  for  a  stamp. 


United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

inn  FLOOB  RBPUBUO  BLDO..  OmOAOO. 


A  Suitable 
Location 


for  any  profeMional  or  busi- 
ness nutn,  is  easily  found  by 
consulting  the  Industrial  De- 
partmeat  of  this  Company. 

We  can  make  you  an  at- 
tractive proposition  for  a  busi- 
ness or  profession  of  any 
nature,  tell  you  about  oppor- 
tunities, raw  aiaterials,  labor, 
fuel,  power,  rates  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Our  monthly  magazine  will 
prove  invaluable  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  South .  It  con- 
tains specific  opportunities  for 
investment,  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  and  for  sport.  It's  only 
fifty  cents  per  year. 


The  Land  of 
Manatee 

MANATEE  is  the  most 
beautiful  section  of  the  world, 
that  portion  which  the  early 
discoverers  missed  and  but 
recently  located  by  the  sea- 
board. 

The  dioMte  is  delightful, 
the  atmosphere  salt-laden  and 
peHnmed  by  thousands  of 
blossoming  orange,  lemon, 
grape-fruit  trees,  guavas,  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers. 

A  land  of  perfect  health  and 
plenty,  ideal  living,  where 
crime,  troable  and  ill-health 
are  positively  unknown. 

MANATEE  booklets,  sent 
free,  describe  it  in  detail,  and 
show  wonderful  cures  accom- 
plished in  certain  diseases. 


THB  MOST  COSTLY  PIBOB  OP  LITBRATUBB 
BYBB  IBBUBD  BT  A  RAILROAD  U  the  special  Southern 
edition  of  the  Seaboard  Magarine.  It  is  unique,  entirely  free 
from  advertising,  embodies  numerous  full-page  photogravures 
the  most  exquisite  example  of  the  printers'  art— each  an  accu- 
rate, life-like  reproduction  firom  photographs,  and  each  typical 
of  the  South  beautiful. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  pay  postage. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Qeneral  Indnstrua  Agent. 
PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
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ARE-NA     ADVE,RTISER 


The  BrStndt  Books  l  Effective  Correspondence 


in  loose  sheets 


for  book-binding  scbools,  and  for  book- 
lovers  who  may  wish  to  have  their 
books  bound  by  the  old-fashioned  flex- 
ible method  (without  having  the  bands 
sawed  in). 

A  limited  nvmber  of  sets  of  sheets  for  the 
foUowing  books  have  been  laid  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  may  be  had  through  any  bookseller  or 
from  the  publisher  direct : 

"Thm  QaMm  BmaOM/' I7.93  poatpaid. 

**liiiafci  and  MoMttri— **  (is-ao.),    .    t.68 
"  Htw  Ithmd  Avaft«d  a  RctoIqUob 

orPofCt," 1.3s 

"•  MlHiM :  AacfaM  and  Modm/'  Vol.  I.,  s.6o 

^Msnrti%hi/* 1.35 

*"rhm  BofldSog  of  tlM  Qty  BeaoUful/'    x.6o 

ALBERT  BRANDT:    Publisher 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
BOBTON,  MASS. 


is  the  thing  every  modem  business  man  is  striving  for. 
Are  you  making  your  letters  so  attractive  in  appearmnce  that 
they  challenge  attention  the  instant  they  are  seen  ?  The 
flratlmpreMionlBlnipOTtaBt.  Wh«n  busy  men  are  so 
attracted  by  the  letters  of  your  competitor  that  they  write 
and  aak  how  it  is  done,  don't  yon  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  have  yonr  letter!  equally  attractive  ?  Your  let- 
ters are  your  business  ambassadors.    Are  yours  like  these? 

••  Rbinbkb.  Wilson  Co..  Pittburg,  Pa. 

We  have  noted  from  the  conespoedeoce  received  from  you 
that  your  letters  are  svry  ciemr  as  to  the  ^jtptwritimf  wrk. 
We  would  be  please  to  have  you  advise  us  the  qwality  of  ribboas 
that  you  use.  also  the  stylt  •/ tyPnuHttr." 

BAKsa  Vawtbr  Co  .  Chicago.  111. 
Here  is  another : 

'*  The  writer  would  like  "ftxy  much  to  know  whmt  kimd  ff  m 
ty^twrittr  y«M  ust  in  vour  office.  Of  all  the  letters  which  come 
to  my  desk.  I  don*tfind  mny  thmt  ctmfmrt  withy»ur  Utttrs 
im  eUmMiimtss,  Mtmtntss mnd btmuty ^ Mg,  and!  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  machine  you  use. 

GasBNYiLLB  Silica  ft  Quabky  Co., 
Greenville,  ra. 
The  answer: 

"Replyiag  to  your  favor  of  the  sand  insL,  rmurding  the 
appesraace  of  our  correspondence  and  the  typewriters  we  are 

using,  would  say  that  the  typewriters  «v  ust  are  THE  WIL- 
LIAMS. These  machines  do  not  have  a  ribbon,  bat  Instead  of 
a  ribbon  ustfrnds/tr  i$UMHg.  These  machines  an  manufact' 
nred  by  the  Williams  Typewriter  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  lA^tmrmiut  •/•ur  etrrttpmuUtut  kms 
uttra€t€dycur  mtttnHoHr  RBINBXB,  WILSON  CO. 

These  are  big  concerns— possibly  yotir  competitors.    The 

WILLI  AM8  ^'^^^^S?^^'" 

is  the  only  machine  that  can  turn  out  such  attractive  letters. 
It  will  save  90  per  cent,  in  cost  of  maintoaaaca,  ao  per  cent, 
of  the  operator's  time.  Ite  repntation  is  to  OUtdo, 
outwork  and  ontwcar,    TOUT  judgmant  settles  it. 

TNC  WUUMS  TYPCWnfU  CO^  roctory  oni  Oflko: 
63-72  Wop— ttiiic  Av..  Dw^y.  Cooo.,  U.  S.  A. 
OInCO  I  5T  Noloom  Vioooci* 


WANTED     AND     FOR     SALE 


Wanted 

For  oopies  of  Thk  Arkn a,  in  good  condition,  of  the 
ftiUowinff  uniet.  wnt  to  na  at  onr  Trenton  office, 
POSTAQB  PAID,  we  will  exebange  oopies  of  the  cur- 
rent isneo,  back  numben  menttoned  oppoiite,  or  extend 
thewnders'  Bubwriptioni  one  month  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing nnmbort  lent  to  na. 

Wo  waat  oaiy  tlie  maffaxlnes  we  advertlae  for. 
Plaaae  aead  ao  otlMra. 

Be  inre  to  mark  package  with  your  name  and  addreti. 
ISS^^December. 
1890~Jannary  to  December. 
1891— January  to  December. 

18M— Jannarf,  Fehmary,  March,  May,  June.  August, 
July,  September,  October,  Noyember,  December. 
l$9t— January  to  December. 

1894— March,  April,  June,  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December. 
1896- 
1696- 

189T— January  to  December. 
1898-Jftnuary  to  Deoember. 
1669— March. 

1960— JftDuary,  April,  June,  July,  August,  September. 
1901— January  to  i)ecember. 
1601— Jftnnary  to  December. 
1906-JuDe. 


For  Sale 

We  haTO  now  on  hand  a  few  copies  of  the  following 
back  numbers  of  Thb  Abkna  for  sale.  librmriea,  read- 
ing-rooms, or  any  one  desiring  these  numbers  to  make 
complete  sets  should  order  them  now  before  they  are  all 
sold. 

Will  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  United  States  upon  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents  each ;  foreign  conntries,  81  cents,  (or 
will  exchange  for  copies  *'  wanted.") 
189a-ApriI. 
1896— Januarr,  February,  March,  May,  July,  August, 

December. 
1896— Jan.,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  August,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  December. 
1896— January.  February,  March,April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September,  October,  NoTember,  Deoem- 
ber. 
189T— January,  February,   July,   August,    September, 

December. 
1896— April,  July,  NoYember,  December. 
1 899— December. 
1900— January  to  December. 
1901— Januanr,  FObruary,  August,  October,  Noyember, 

December. 
1908— January,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, October,  Deoember. 
1908— January  to  December. 
1906— January  to  Deoember. 
1906— January  to  December. 


ALBERT    BRAN  DX :    Publishbr 

TRBNTON,   NBW   JBRBBY 


$1,00  for  Smm  R<a(Bw9  $1,00 

What  better  use  can  you  make  of  ONE  DOLLAR  than  to 
it  for  a  THREE  MONTHS*  TRIAL  SUBSCRffTION  to  TBt 
LIVING  AGE? 

For  that  sum,  you  can  receive  EACH  WEEK  FOR  TUIK' 
WEEKS  Sixty-Four  Pages  of  the  best  possible  contemporary 
comprising  articles  carefully  selected  and  reprinted  without  abridgmciBfe^ 
from  more  than  thirty  of  the  leading  English  periodicals.     The 
scription  price  of  these  periodicals  is  more  than  $175.00  a  year.     But 
you  may  have  the  best  of  thdr  contents  for  three  months, — ^more  lluui 
800  pages — ^for  the  small  sum  named.    You  may  begin  the  subsciiplioii 
with  any  number,  and  the  magazine  will  follow  you  every  week  to  your 
sunmier  address. 

With  the  whole  range  of  English  periodical  literature  to  choose  from, 
THE  LIVING  AGE  is  able  to  present  A  MORE  BRILLIANT 
ARRAY  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  representing  A  MORE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED LIST  OF  WRITERS  than  is  possible  to  any  other  single 
magazine,  English  or  American.    THE  LIVING  AGE  ignores  no  sub- 
ject of  contemporary  human  interest.    Readers  who  want  discussions 
of  the  weightiest  subjects,  and  readers  who  want  bright  social  and  lit- 
eraiy  essays  or  the  cleverest  things  from  Punch,  will  find  what  they  want 
in  The  Living  Age.    The  magazine  gives  special  attention  to  inter- 
national aflFairs  and  CURRENT  EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION,  and 
its  weekly  publication  enables  it  to  present  contributions  on  these 
subjects  while  they  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.    The  Living  Age 
looks  back  over  a  long  past  of  SIXTY-TWO  YEARS,  during  which 
it  has  not  missed  a  single  weddy  issue:  but  its  chief  business  is  WITH 
THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE.    With  all  its  other  attrac- 
tions it  prints  the  best  SERIAL  AND  SHORT  STORIES  and  THE 
BEST  VERSE.    Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
The  r^ular  subscription  price  is  SIX  DOLLARS  A  YEAR,— 52 
numbers  and  more  than  3,300  pages. 

The  Living;  Age  Co 

6  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Price  25  CenU 
Annual  Subscription  $2.50 


YOUR  CHOICE 

OF 

THESE  TWO  VOLUMES 

FREE 


Volumes  I  and  2  of  this  remarkable  Collection  of  Mastei^eces  of  European  Fiction, 
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Thos.  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  the  Father  of  Rural  Free  Delivery; 
author  of  •'The  Stoiy  of  France,"  "Life  of  Napoleon/'  "Life  and 
Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  "Bethany"  and  other  books. 
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work,  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  will  be  run 
serially  in  Watson *8  Magazine.  This  will  be  a  companion  book 
to  Mr.  Watson's  "Jefferson,"  and  no  student  of  American  history 
and  politics  can  afford  to  miss  it.  Other  men  have  written  the 
Life  of  Jackson,  and  other  men  are  to-day  engaged  in  this  work; 
but  Mr.  Watson's  history  will  be  peculiarly  his  own.  Those  who 
have  read  his  "Jefferson"  will  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
forthcoming  "Jackson.' 
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Wild  that  is  in  every  man's  heart. 
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"The  Brandt  Books" 


A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF 


monks  and 
n^nasferies 


B7     ALFRED     WESLEY     WISHART 

SOWrnUE    FELLOW    IN    CHURCH    HISTORT    IN    THE    trHITEKSnT    OF   CHICAGO 


THIS  WORK,  u  the  Bostoo  Globe  sava,  gives  a  better  idea  than  was  ever 
before  presented  between  a  single  pair  of  coven  what  a  strong  part  monasti- 
clsm  baa  performed  in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  Wishart  brings  the  advan- 
tages of  8  trained  mind  and  the  scholarij  instiiict  to  this  work.  Heitnits.  b^^ara, 
diptomatista,  statesmen,  professors,  missionaries,  pontiffs,  ascetic  orgaitiiatioQa  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are  eloquently  portrajed.  He  has  sifted  his  authorities 
so  caicfuUy,  saya  the  Philadelphia  Ttau*,  that  the  book  has  the  stamp  of  truth  in 
eveiy  statement  placed  there,  however  so  deftly,  that  the  literary  grace  of  the  wotk  is 
fully  preserved.  It  is  a  captivating  theme,  says  the  New  York  7mrm,  and  the  pic- 
tufca  the  work  presents  are  vivid  and  clear.  His  list  of  authorities  and  excellent  notes 
win  be  found  helpful  to  both  student  and  general  reader.  It  emphatically  ought  to 
take  rank  among  the  favorite  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  students  of  the  middle  ages, 
says  the  Philadelphia  North  Amerioan- 

Hie  (Higinsl  edition  of  this  work  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  love  a  book  for  its  inlriiuic 
bcau^.  He  paper  U  a  noble  quality  of  "  doae-wire  "  laid  "  fsatbcr-wetgfat "  with  deckle-edges, 
and  was  pnntni  while  wet — a  process  fatal  to  pi^xn  made  fram  substitntes  fiH'  cotton  and 
linoi  fiboB.  The  maigini  are  liberally  broad.  Tbe  Ijpea  guiuous  bisb — are  the  old- 
style  Dutch  face,  cut  (niginallj'  by  Caslon,  <rf  Lonikw,  about  17CS,  •fto'  the  Eltevir  tnodda. 
nhe  lines  are  well  opened,  and  the  ink  is  a  deep,  full-bodied  bluiih-Uacfc.  Tie  size  i*  roya  I 
octsTD.  The  work  is  thorou)^;  indexed  and  contains  tSt  pages,  besides  four  true  photo- 
gravure plates.     He  price  is  tS.SO  net;  by  mail,  tS.OB. 

A  new  (12mo.)  edition  oF  this  work,  without  the  illustrations,  baa  been  iamed  in  re^Kinse  to 
a  demand  for  a  popular  dieaper  edition,  containing  in  the  ^>pendix  an  extended  note  dealing 
with  the  Hiilippine  frian.    The  price  is  iliiO;  by  mail,  tl.SS. 
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Author  of  "Upland  and  Meadow."  "Notes  of  the  NJgJit," 
"Outings  at  Odd  Times,"  etc. 


•%Witb  s  photogravufc  froDtiqucce  and  m 
RoTid  ortBTo.  bimd-Kwnl.  bnwd  nurgini,  aD-rag  duO-aurfaced 
paper,  deckle  edge*,  gilt  top,  and  pictm-oimr  in  three  tmis 
and  gold;  SOS  pp.,  tborougbt;  indexed.    Flice.VUOn<(.-  t^ 

moil.  9S.68. 


"It  sbovs  us  the  charm  of  the  fidd  and  wood 
and  sky  when  regarded  with  a  loving  ^e;  the 
exquisite  gradations  of  color  in  the  humblest  as 
-well  as  the  most  gorgeous  thing  that  grows;  the 
delicate  veining  of  the  leaves  and  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  everything  to  its  conditions.  "In 
Nature's  Reolm  "  is  made  up  of  sixteen  sketches  of 
oi]tdoor  life,  charmingly  written,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Oliver  Kemp,  who  seems  to  have 
thoroughly 
caught  the  spirit 
and  sentiment  of 
the  author." — 
Boaion  Tran- 


rript. 
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Row  England  Averted  a 
Rmlution  of  force 

An  Historioal  Survey  of  the  Ijeadinff  Political  and  Social  Events 

in  the  Bnffland  of  the  Thirties  and  Forties 

of  the  Last  Oentury. 

By  B.  0.  Tlower, 

Author  of  TAe  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  The  New  Time,  etc. 


yolume,  which  is  almost  as  fascinating  as  fiction,  gives  a  vivid  survey  of  an 
epoch  in  many  respects  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  modem  E^igland, 
and  certainly  the  one  which  holds  the  deepest  interest  for  friends  of  democra- 
tic government,  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  events  which  mark  the  change  from 
a  personal  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  rise  and  triumph  of  democratic 
ideals,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  liberalism — ^the  fronting  of  England  toward 
the  sunrise  of  freedom. 

Here  the  struggles  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  are  briefly  but 
graphically  outlined.  The  leading  causes  that  produced  the  era  of  unrest  that  culmin- 
ated in  the  birth  of  English  democracy  are  analyzed  and  described  with  a  brilliant 
marshalling  of  events  that  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Here,  too,  are 
indicated  die  causes  leading  up  to  the  great  revolutions  in  science,  religion,  education 
and  economics  that  made  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century  forever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

The  birth,  rise  and  result  of  Chartism  are  given  in  as  full  and  ludd  a  manner  as  can 
be  found  in  a  similar  compass  in  history.  The  great  Anti-Com-Law  and  Free-Trade 
battle  is  described  in  a  thrillingly  effective  maimer,  while  the  chapter  given  to  the  rise 
of  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  period,  containing  as  it  does  graphic  pen-pictures  of 
Cobden,  Bright,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Hood,  Massey,  Mackay,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Magiani, 
and  others,  is  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  it  is  informing.  The  chapter  on  '*  Lessons 
for  the  Present"  is  of  special  interest  and  value  to  friends  of  democratic  progress  in 
America  at  the  present  time.  The  Appendix  contains  a  choice  collection  of  the  leading 
songs  of  freedom  and  poems  of  protest  of  the  period,  embracing  some  of  the  best  work 


of  Massey,  Mackey,  Elliott,  Kingsley  and  Hood. 


Price,  $1.25  net.    Postage,  10  cents 
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What  Some  of  the  Critics  Think  of 
Mary  Lloyd's  "Elegies:  Ancient 

and  Modem" 


"A  weU-written  and  diBcriininAting  histoiy  of 
the  f^itgy  serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  oon- 
tribution  to  standard  literature.  .  .  .  The  work 
wiU  supply  a  genuine  literary  want  .  .  .  Evenr 
student  of  literature  should  be  grateful  to  both 
author  and  publisher  for  producing  these 
volumes." — Botton  Transcript, 

"Its  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  oomprdiensive  study  of 
the  subject  of  the  Elegiac  poetnr  of  the  world, 
in  the  English  language.  ...  A  most  valuable 
addition  to  English  literature.*'— ToMo  Biade. 

"There  are  hosts  of  good  souls  to  whom  its 
plaintive  notes  wiU  bring  consolation:  and  it 
certainly  deserves  a  place  in  Uie  library  of  eveij 
student.  .  .  .  Mechanically,  the  volume  is 
oecuted  in  the  admirable  style  which  has  given 
Mr.  Brandt  high  reputation  as  a  publisher." — 
BrooUyn  Citiaen. 

"The  two  volumes  promise  to  be  an  accept- 
able addition  to  our  anUiologies.  .  .  Miss  Lloyd's 


and  instructive  critique  of  the  bert 

from  the  time  of  the  Hebreir  Kby  I>avid  to 

Modem  days." — Indspendmii, 

Mary  Lloyd  has  rendered  studcnii  •  gml 
.  The  book  is  an  admmble 


prdiminaiy  study  of  the  elegy  is  a  careful,  able 


men  of  book  making." — Denver  EeptMeoM, 

"The  selection  has  been  made  with  food 
judgment,  and  evety  quotation  is  wcfl  cntilM 
to  the  spBce  that  it  oooipies.  Tina  oelection  in 
a  work  of  the  oomprdbensivenesB  of  the  praent 
antholo^gr  has  been  no  light  task,  and  it  required 
keen  discrimination  a£i  firm  oonvictian.**— 
Loi  Angdee  TimM, 

"It  is  not  possible  for  anv  one  to  so  cjqpiew 
the  literal;^  judfpnents  of  <&ffcrin^  tastes  as  to 
meet  all  views;  out  this  author,  giving  her  own 
judgments  modestly,  frankly  and  with  an  oripnal 
and  pleasinff  style,  will  affora  ameaUe  bom  to 
all  lovers  ol  poetry,  stodents  3t  human  natnie 
and  mourners  for  blessings  that  have  taken 
flif^t"— i^fv  York  Obeerver. 


A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  Elegiac  poetiy  of  the  world,  together 
with  an  anthology  containing  the  choicest  specimens  of  this  noble  form  of  verse 
selected  from  the  literature  of  all  peoples  and  of  all  ages.  Th^  are  offered  by 
the  publisher  with  the  confidence  that  they  constitute  the  one  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

This  work  is  published  in  two  volumes.  Printed  on 
laid-antique,  all-rag  paper,  hand-sewed,  about  SOO  pages 
each.  Indexed.  With  a  bibliography.  Volume  I.  now 
ready;  volume  11.  will  be  issued  soon.    Sold  separately. 

Price,  each  volume,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 
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■THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY." 

The  Gate 
Beautiful 

Being  Principles  fs"  Methods 
in  Vital  Art  Education 

BY 

JOHN   WARD    STIMSON 

Medalcd  graduate  ol  the  Frmch  Academy  of 
fine  Arts  and  long  Director  of  Art  Education  at 
llie  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The 
Artisl 'Artisan  Institute,  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 


PROF.  JOHN  WARD  t 


Some  idea  uf  the  wide  scope  anil  inipurtance  uf  liiis  work  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
extracts  from  reviewa  by  the  foremost  criLcs,  tiiinkers  and  educators : 

" '  The  Gale  BuDiiful '  is  Mr.  StiniaDn'i  crawninc  elTDrt.  ihc  niuli  Df  u  liretlnia  of  Diediuiiaii,  obKrvallon,  (tudjr 
Hud  slnjggk.  In  i(  he  hai  penrtxaled  lo  the  very  tourco  of  life,  flad  h»  vlew-poial  ii  Emm  ibe  place  where  fociu  all  1I14 
Torce*  wHieh  make  for  beauty,  truth,  and  fOodneH.     He  Dot  only  ate*  and  vndottllDdl  Ibe  neat  maater*  of  all  m^et,  but 

"An  entnowly  valuable  contribuiion  10  the  art-thoofht  aiid  an.cu}iDre  of  our  country.  ,  .  .  That  10  Dittch 
thm^I  could  be  ■ue^led  by  uurcel  bo  apparenlly  lUperficial  b  llhe  tad  cdIdt,  will  appeal  to  luge  uumben,  who  have 

the  compi^iiilveDeH  of  the  meuage  cl  an  for  the  thuu|blful  man,"— C»r/(  Lumiit  Raymtmd,  Prfftiitr  a/EitJucict, 
PriHctlim  Unhnriilj. 

and  pondered  in  qtiiei  btvn  of  deepest  thotigbr,  when  (he  toil]  wtwld  vonhip," — Erv^  K-  Htttr  ^ev/ttn,  D-D, 

"  The  moat  Diiginal,  the  mnu  richly  tUE^eMive.  tbe  tnoet  comprebeouve,  diKriminatinf  book  CYtr  publiibcd,  dcal- 
int  wlih  the  luhjeci  of  an  edncation.  .  .  .  It  will  richly  repay  i£e  reader  who  ii  willing  to  read,  niark  and  inwardly 
&t.ttli."—pTsf.  Hntry  TurHir  BMUty,DirKtar  ^  Art  EdusatuH,  Mmti.  Stmlt  Sekttli. 

"  Te  Ib  far  more  than  ihe  greateai  teal-book  cxtanl  on  an  and  design :  It  i*  a  boob  of  ihe  nobteii  philoeophy  of  life, 
embodying  vital  baiie  principles  of  being.  It  will  become  a  ciaaaic,  becaiue  it  la  a  book  10  tuna  tbe  vague.  trT>pLng,  pur- 
p«eJeH  ekiiiince  of  an  unfounded  uudeni  Idid  a  clev-vitloned,  purpoeefbl,  Inepired,  copious  production." — Crm'tt  »At- 


H  EDtTioi*.— 'Ruytl  quarto,  all-rag  paper,  bivad  tn 


Drk,  giving  dculled  infoTBiaiktu  and  ihowing  apeciacn  pages, 

ts  of  ori^tutJ  and  hisloric  drawing!  abd  helpful  charU,  reproduci 
I  Ihe  old  maalerv,  etc.     Tndnding  two  colQr<faans. 


e.to-so"": 
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Do  you  want  to  read  the  dearest  exposltioa  of  the  Aathradte  Coal  Hodopolf  aad 
its  deafings  with  both  miners  and  customers?    TImm  buy 

DAN.  BEARD'S 

MOONBLIGHT 

&  SIX  FEET  OF  ROMANCE 


With  fifty  pictures  bv  the  author ;  a  tliought- 
fal  introduucorv  study  by  Hr.  LodIb  F.  Poat,  the 
liditor  of  The  Pablic  of  Chicaoo,  and  an  appen- 
dix by  the  author  giving  a  bold  and  ftsrlcM 
marshalling  of  facta  and  unescapable  conclu- 
sioDB  baaedonthe  most  authoritative  data. 

"  Dan.  Beard  can  fit  text  and  illustration  in 
the  Diuet  striking  manner.  Every  citizen  should 
know  '  the  fact  of  tlie  matter,'  as  here  written. 
Hud  for  those  who  do  not  enjov  reports  and 
statistkCH,  yet  deeire  to  be  posted,  the  book  is 
for  thtim  an  iip[iortunity  to  '  see  things  as  they 
really  are.'  .  .  .  How  the  book  and  the  mine  of 
the  story  came  io  b$  named  '  Hoonblight '  is  a 
filBcinating  bit  of  narrative.  How  this  man  who 
went  to  'tlie  struggling,  dirty  mining  town  of 
Pennsylvania '  to  look  after  the  interest  of  him- 
self and  other  mine  owners;  how  he  could  not 


DAN.    BEABD. 


victions,  to  interest  himaelf,  humanely, : 
fate  of  the  s^oty  army  of  toilers  and  their  &miliee,  ie  more  convincing  than  any- 
thing you  will  find  in  official  reports."— .Son  Franeitco  Star. 

"  A  romance  that  seta  forth  daringly  the  itiequalitiea  between  the  lot  of  a  man  of 
elegant  leisure  and  the  man  of  leisureleea  drudgerv.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  us  rub  onr 
eyes,  at  being  made  to  aee  vividly  some  oF  the  absurdity  and  asininity,  not  to  say 
criminality,  of  existing  conditions  that  we  blindlv  accept  as  the  divine  orier  of  things. 

.  .  All  whose  thought  squares  with  justice  wifl  appreciate  the  ethics  of  this  story. 
It  is  simply,  yet  dramatically  written,  and  charmingly  and  forcefully  illoetrated  b'y 
Mr.  Beard  s  own  graphic  pencil." — Edmn  Sfarkham. 

"The  hutnor.  sound  sense  and  j>hitOBaphy  of  this  hook  make  it  well  worth  your 
reading.  Sui:h  bouka  lift  to  our  view  pictures  of  actual  labor  conditions  and  pnesible 
solutions  of  difhcuU  problems  that  tend  to  broaden  our  eympathips  and  make  us 

tliink."— Graiif  Wallace,  in  Ihe  San  Praneitco  BulUlin. 


Order  a  copy  now  from  your  bookseller,  or  firom  the  publisher. 
Price  ....  $1.26  net ;        by  mall  .    .    .  $1.35. 


THE  BRANDT 

BOOKS- 


ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

TRENTON. RJL&  BOSTON.MASS. 
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lavid   M.   Parry, 

'resident    of   the    National    Asso* 
elation  of  Manufacturers. 


"  The  best  imagfinativc  story  I  have  read  since  Twenty  Thoosand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea^-CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  'President  «/  Clark  Cll^gt.  Ex. 
U.  S.  Commission  uj  Labor. 

"One  of  the  keenest  pieces  of  satire  in  recent  years  in  the  goise  of  fiction" 
—NEW  YORK  GLOBE. 

The  SCARLET  EMPIRE 


**TIie  first  answer  by  a  man  of  national  importance  to  the  riotous  debate 
for  al[  kinds  of  equality"— NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

"An  interesting,  wcll-conceivcd  study  of  possible  extreme  conditions  if  the 
pendulum  of  Socialism  swings  too  far"— NEW  YORK  WORLD. 


Magnlficantfy  Illustrated  witb  ten  pictures  In  color  by  H.  C.  Wall 
12tno,  clotK,  $1.50,  postpaid 


The  BOBBSHEBRILL  G0MFAN7,  Fnblisbers,  IndiaoapoUs 


DENTACURA 


Tooth 
Paste 


pcnnt:.:r;  -tr  >  :7-:y 

take  ::-  ;:.;=.    Lt:   .. 

;  r. .  ikie:  vr.  "Taking  C4f«  o! 


iise  :"",:-..     Chiidrer.  should   t«  er.couraged 
to    OK   Dtntacura    Toott    Piste.      25^.    3   :.i=. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY. 

90  ALI.lNGSi.,  NEWAPK.  N.  J..-_-.S,  A. 


CALCLMETER 

(In  Stmdard  OmIi  WMiq  Machine 


ilia!  wIlMCur  in  lu'Ji.M!  audi 
irf  foiwi-'de^  w  vou  fr--  af ... 
»ou  are  under  i.o  i.-i.lifii'ii.r;  ; 


HERBERT    NORTH     MORS 

^^&    TBZHTOH.  HEW  JERHEY,  U.  E.  A. 
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